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EARLY  DAYS  OF  -THE  OVERLAND" 


By  NOAH  BROOKS 


% 


F  ANYBODY  had  asked  me, 
in  the  summer  of  1868, 
how  many  literary 
workers  we  could  mus- 
ter in  San  Francisco,  I 
should  have  replied 
that  they  might  be 
numbered  on  the  fin- 
gers of  two  hands. 
Consequently,  when 
Mr.  Roman  gently 
broke  to  me  the  news 
that  he  had  finally  re- 
solved to  start  a  literary  enterprise  that 
should  be  to  us,  dwellers  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  what  the  Atlantic  was  to  those 
who  remained  in  our  old  home  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent,' I  will  admit  that  I 
was  a  little  taken  aback. 

"  But  he  knows  his  own  business  better 
than  I  do,"  I  mused.  And  putting  a  brave 
face  on  the  matter,  I  agreed  to  help  the 
scheme  with  all  my  might,  which  was  not 
much,  and  to  enlist  as  much  latent  literary 
talent  as  might  be  discovered  in  the  land 
we  lived  in. 

The  sequel  justified  Mr.  Roman's  confi- 
dence. As  soon  as  the  magazine  could  be 
put  on  its  feet,  we  were  all  surprised  to 
discover  that  a  great  many  forcible  and 
original  writers  were  lying  prrdv,  so  to 
speak,  in  California.  There  is  a  story  that 
when  a  Northern  regiment  was  marching 
through  Georgia,  during  the  Civil  War,  a 
call  was  made  for  typesetters,  whereupon 
nearly  one  hundred  men  stepped  to  the 
front.  In  like  manner,  when  the  signal  for 
the  laying  of  the  keel  of  the  Overland 


was  sounded,  a  little  army  of  skilled  con- 
tributors, who  had  been  hidden  in  the  ranks 
of  business  men  and  other  workers,  emerged 
to  view.  Of  course,  publisher  Roman's 
attention  was  earliest  directed  to  the  offices 
of  the  newspapers;  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
about  one  half  of  those  who  contributed  to 
the  first  number  of  the  magazine  —  issued 
in  July,  1868  —  were  men  actively  engaged 
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in  [the  onerous  duties  of  daily  newspaper 
work  in  San  Francisco.  But  as  soon  as  the 
admirable  quality  of  the  Overland  asserted 
itself,  many  well-equipped  and  valued  con- 
tributors nocked  to  its  standard  from  quar- 
ters not  before  suspected  of  harboring  lit- 
erary experts,. 

Nobody  was  thought  of  as  editor  of  the 
coming  magazine  but  Bret  Harte.     In  fact, 


Mr.  Roman  had  chosen  Harte  while  he  was 
considering  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise. 
Of  course,  we  all  said  that  there  was  only 
one  man  in  San  Francisco  who  was  fit  for 
the  place  and  who  was  also  disengaged.  At 
that  time  Harte  had  distinguished  himself 
by  doing  a  great  variety  of  work  on  the 
Golden  Era  and  the  Gohjorman,  two  weekly 
literary  journals  of  much  substantial  merit. 


EARLY  DAYS  OF  "THE  OVERLAND" 


He  had  been  a  compositor  on  the  first- 
named  of  these  newspapers  and  then  had  be- 
come a  regular  contributor  to  its  columns. 
Subsequently,  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the 
writers  on  the  staff  of  the  Californian;  and 
when  Charles  H.  Webb  left  its  editorial 
chair,  Harte  succeeded  to  the  occupancy  of 
that  somewhat  unprofitable  piece  of  furni- 
ture by  a  perfectly  natural  process.  Now 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Branch  Mint,  under  the  immediate  patron- 
age of  R.  B.  Swain.  His  work  on  the  Over- 
land need  not  occupy  much  of  his  time. 
We  would  all  turn  in  and  help  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  read  and  finally  passed 
upon  all  contributions  that  were  offered, 
and  he  wrote  all  of  the  charming  bits  of 
prose  and  verse  that  appeared  in  the  de- 
partment which  he  felicitiously  dubbed  the 
"  Etc."  Some  of  us  aided  him  in  preparing 
literary  reviews  and  book  notices,  but  he 
wrote  the  most  and  the  best  of  them. 

The  selection  of  the  title  and  the  totem, 
of  the  new  magazine  were  matters  of  much 
moment.  For  the  reasons  which  guided 
the  choice  of  "The  Overland  Monthly," 
I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  editorial 
comment  thereon,  which  was  made  in  the 
first  installment  of  the  "  Etc."  And  as  the 
grizzly  bear  had  long  been  accepted  as  a 
token  of  California, from  the  days  of  the  bear- 
flag  downward,  it  was  only  natural  that  it 
should  be  selected  as  the  emblem  to  adorn 
the  cover,  just  as  the  be-ruffled  head  of 
John  Winthrop  was  originally  taken  as  the 
vignette  on  the  cover  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  Boston  magazine,  you  must 
understand,  was  always  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  its  California  followers.  The  rails 
across  which  Bruin  stood,  on  the  Overland 
cover,  growling  at  the  on-coming  traveler, 
were  the  happy  thought  of  Harte,  who  drew 
them  in  by  way  of  explaining  the  creature's 
attitude. 

Behold,  then,  the  first,  and  anxiously-ex- 
pected number  of  The  Overland  Monthly! 
With  what  eager  admiration  we  turned 
its  new  pages !  How  triumphantly  we  com- 
pared it  with  its  prototype  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent!  How  full  of  promise 
of  great  things  yet  to  be  were  its  precious 
contents!  Following  the  example  of  the 
original  promoters  of  the  Atlantic,  Harte 
did  not  at  first  give  the  names  of  the  con- 
tributors; the  inquisitive  reader  must  wait 
until  a  volume  was  printed  with  its  table  of 


contents  if  he  would  know  who  had  written 
any  one  of  the  articles  that  attracted  his 
attention.  While  this  practise  was  kept  up, 
public  curiosity  was  piqued  by  the  anonym- 
ity of  the  writers  engaged  in  the  work.  I 
have  always  considered  myself  fortunate 
in  having  one  of  my  little  stories  in  the 
Overland  copied  by  Samuel  Bowles  in  the 
Springfield  Republican,  and  credited  to 
Bret  Harte,  on  account  of  this  hiding  of 
the  authors'  names  for  a  season.  It  was 
not  good  enough  to  pass  as  Harte's  work, 
but  the  mistake  in  the  credit  tickled  the 
real  author's  vanity,  nevertheless. 

With  some  dismay,  Harte  found  that  our 
promised  supply  of  fiction  did  not  "pan 
out"  very  well.  He  had,  himself,  failed  to 
finish  a  story  which  he  had  begun  for  the 
first  number;  and  it  was  still  under  his  fas- 
tidious file  and  polishing  hand  when  the 
number  went  to  press.  When  it  did  appear 
in  the  secoud  issue  of  the  magazine,  it  sur- 
prised and  delighted  everybody.  It  was 
"  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp."  The  supply 
of  poetry,  too,  was  rather  scant  at  first, 
although  it  grew  in  volume  as  the  months 
wore  on.  A  majority  of  the  contributors 
apparently  preferred  to  write  little  essays, 
or  reminiscences  of  travel.  One  paper  I 
remember  with  peculiar  pleasure.  It  was  "  A 
Breeze  from  the  Woods,"  by  W.  C.  Bartlett, 
formerly  a  minister  in  Santa  Cruz,  and 
one  of  the  writers  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin. 
It  was  literally  a  breezy,  sunny,  picturesque 
paper,  redolent  of  the  aromatic  odors  of 
Californian  woods  and  charged  with  an  out- 
door atmosphere.  Benjamin  P.  Avery,  that 
gentle  and  lovable  soul,  whose  sympathetic 
hand  touched  nothing  that  it  did  not  adorn, 
wrote  of  "Art  Beginnings  on  the  Pacific," 
a  theme  which  found  in  him  an  intelligent 
and  appreciative  treatment.  Years  before, 
Avery  and  I  had  been  associated  together 
in  the  editorial  management  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  in  Marysville;  and  now,  after 
many  change?,  we  found  ourselves  together 
in  San  Francisco:  he  was  then  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Evening  Bulletin, 
and  I  was  managing  editor  of  the  Alta  Cali- 
fornia. His  death  in  China,  in  1874,  while 
he  was  United  States  Minister  to  Pekin,  de- 
prived his  country  of  the  services  of  an 
able  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  made  a 
vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  our  American  writ- 
ers which  never  has  since  been  filled.   Avery 
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was  editor  of  the  Overland  from  1872 
until  he  went  to  China.  Another  journalist 
who  appeared  in  that  first  number  was 
Samuel  Williams,  also  of  the  Bulletin  staff. 
Williams  was  a  later  arrival  in  California 
than  most  of  us.  He  had  come  to  San 
Francisco  from  the  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal, and  by  his  trenchant  pen  at  once  made 
for  himself  a  reputation  which,  however 
wide,  could  never  exceed  in  strength  the 
affectionate  and  friendly  interest  which  he 


inspired  in  literary  society  in  San  Francisco. 
Like  most  of  his  subsequent  contributions, 
his  first  was  a  leaf  out  of  his  journal  of 
foreign  travel.  It  was  entitled  "Eight 
Days  in  Thebes "  and  gave  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  ruined  Egyptian  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  One  other  newspaper  man,  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  contributed  one  of 
the  two  pieces  of  fie  tion  that  appeared  in  that 
now  historic  first  number  of  the  Overland. 
This  was  "The  Diamond  Maker  of  Sacra- 
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with  delicious  fun  and  showing  notably- 
shrewd  powers  of  observation  in  the  writer, 
were  the  first  evidence  of  his  rare  powers. 
These  letters  were  subsequently  published 
in  a  book  with  the  title  of  "  Going  to  Jeri- 
cho," and  gave  Swift  a  wide  reputation.  la 
Bret  Harte's  review  of  that  book,  printed 
in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Over- 
land, the  reviewer  ranked  Mark  Twain,  J. 
Ross  Browne,  and  John  F.  Swift,  in  the 
same  group  of  close  observers  and  humor- 
our  writers.  In  his  paper  "  Family  Resem- 
blances and  Differences,"  contributed  to  the 
first  number  of  the  Overland,  Swift  insti- 
tuted comparisons  between  the  traits  of 
some  of  the  different  races  of  mankind 
which  he  had  studied  in  their  own  habitats. 
He  was  a  genial,  witty,  and  attractive  man, 
and  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1891, 
while  he  was  Minister  to  Japan,  was  deeply 
and  sincerely  lamented  by  a  very  large  cir- 
cle of  affectionate  friends.  Another  con- 
tribution to  the  first  number,  with  a  foreign 
flavor,  was  a  delightful  bit  of  character- 
drawing  by  J.  T.  Doyen,  entitled  "A  Leaf 
from  a  Chinese  Novel." 

J.  Ross  Browne,  whose  name  I  have  just 
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mento,"  a  trifling  sketch  founded  on  the 
actual  experience  of  a  California  genius 
who  actually  did  produce  diamond  dust  by 
exploding  carbonic  acid  gas  under  an  enor- 
mous pressure.  Dr.  G.  T.  Shipley  contrib- 
uted a  bright  little  story  entitled  "Dos 
Reales,"  and  he  was  subsequently  a  prolific 
contributor  of  entertaining  fiction.  George 
B.  Merrill,  who  had  had  much  experience  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  wrote  pleasantly  of 
"  Hawaiian  Civilization."  Judge  M.  P. 
Deady,  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  had  a 
paper  on  the  chief  city  of  Oregon,  with  the 
somewhat  affected  title  of  "  Portland- on- 
Wallamett."  For  some  reason,  Judge  Deady's 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  river  on  which 
Portland  stands,  although  probably  the  cor- 
rect one,  did  not  find  general  acceptance. 
John  F.  Swift,  a  San  Francisco  business 
man,  unexpectedly  to  his  le?s-  intimate 
friends,  had  already  developed  an  uncom- 
mon talent  for  descriptive  and  humorous 
writing  while  traveling  in  Southern  Europe 
and  the  Levant.  A  series  of  his  letters, 
printed  in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  brimming 
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mentioned,  had  then  established  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  older  States  as  a  humor- 
ous writer;  and  his  contribution  to  our 
first  number,  "A  Hide  in  Texas,"  was  un- 
avoidably crowded  out;  but  it  appeared  in 
the  second  number,  and  was  followed  in 
October  by  "Old  Texan  Days."  Browne 
was  a  quiet  talker,  an  industrious  writer, 
and  a  most  companionable  man.  Somehow, 
it  always  appeared  to  me  that  when  he  sat 
down  to  write,  he  missed  much  of  the  zest 
and  humor  with  which  his  conversation  was 
lighted.     But  his  work  was  nevertheless 
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widely  and  deservedly  popular.  Still  an- 
other familiar  California  name,  that  of 
William  V.  Wells,  comes  to  me  as  I  write. 
His  story  of  "  High  Noon  of  the  Empire,' 
was  a  vivid  description  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  when  the  sun 
of  the  hapless  Emperor  Maximilian  had 
reached  its  zenith.  Wells  was  a  direct 
lineal  descendent  of  Samual  Adams,  and 
his  biography  of  that  stern  old  patriot  has 
since  become  an  American  classic. 

At  that  time  Mark  Twain  had  made  his 
celebrated   trip  on   the  steamer  "  Quaker 
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City,"  and  his  jolly,  mirth-creating  letters 
had  been  printed  in  the  Alta-Calijornia; 
but  they  had  not  then  been  published  in  his 
first  famous  book,  "  The  Innocents  Abroad." 
That  volume  did  not  appear  until  near  the 
end  of  1868,  and  Mark's  paper  in  the  first 
number  of  our  magazine,  "  By  Rail  Through 
France,"  was  a  disappointment  to  those  who 
expected  to  find  in  it  some  of  the  broad 
and  rippling  humor  that  had  so  distin- 
guished his  "Quaker  City"  letters.  His 
subsequent  contributions  were  chiefly  remi- 
niscent of  foreign  travel ;  but  one  of  these, 
"A  Mediaeval  Romance,"  printed  in  October, 
1868,  was  sufficiently  full  of  rolicking  and 
extravagant  fun  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing of  laughers. 

I  have  said  that  the  supply  of  poetry 
was  at  first  somewhat  scant.  In  the  body 
of  the  first  number  were  only  three  poems, 
one  of  these,  "  In  the  Sierras,"  was  a  deli- 
cate bit  of  descriptive  and  reflective  verse 
by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,more  familiarly 
known  to  his  friends  and  comrades  as 
"Charley."  Stoddard's  later  magazine 
papers  were  chiefly  in  prose;  they  were 
transcripts  ofiiis  South  Sea  experiences  — 
perfect  in  their  local  color  and  tender  sen- 
timent. Many  of  these  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  his  "  South  Sea  Idyls."  In  the 
August  number  of  the  magazine  was 
printed  his  delightful  poem,  "The  Snow 
Plant."  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  sent  to  this  fam- 
ous first  number  one  of  her  subjective, 
thoughtful  poems,  "Longing,"  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  poetic  fancy  with  which  she 
afterwards  embroidered  many  a  page  of  the 
Overland.  The  best  poem  in  that  number 
was  a  clever  bit  of  verse,  "  Returned,"  by 
Bret  Harte.  It  was  composed  on  the  lines 
of  "  Her  Letter,"  a  poem  which  Harte  has 
since  included  in  his  collected  writings,  but 
which  was,  like  so  many  of  his  good  things, 
hidden  away  in  the  fine  print  of  his  "Etc." 
It  was  Harte's  modesty  that  induced  him 
to  seclude  many  of  his  best  minor  poems  in 
the  editorial  section  at  the  end  of  the  mag- 
azine. In  this  way,  for  example,  his  charm- 
ing poem,  "Her  Letter,"  was  credited  in 
his  "  Etc."  to  Jefferson  Brick,  in  his  maga- 
zine for  December,  1869.  But  that  did  not 
fool  anybody.  For  Poverty  Flat  was  Harte's 
own  creation,  and  none  but  he  could  have 
so  deftly  turned  the  lines: — 

"And  how  I  once  went  down  the  middle 
With  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  McGee." 


Another  delightful  piece  of  versification 
was  Bret  Harte's  "  San  Francisco  from  the 
Sea."  Harte  had  promished  a  short  story 
for  this  number,  and  when  he  failed  to 
make  that  ready,  with  some  confusion  of 
countenance  he  said,  "  Well,  I  have  a  bit  of 
verse  that  will  have  to  take  its  place."  The 
lines  beginning,  "Serene,  indifferent  of 
fate,"  added  to  the  fame  of  the  versatile 
poet  and  story-writer. 

From  the  first,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
proposition  that  the  Overland  Monthly 
was  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
country  in  which  it  was  printed;  and  Harte 
was  always  anxious  to  give  the  magazine 
that  "local  color"  of  which  we  had  heard 
so  much  in  literature  and  had  seen  so  little. 
His  own  stories  and  poems  were  full  of  that 
color;  in  fact,  they  had  no  other  atmosphere 
than  that  of  California.  He  was  disap- 
pointed that  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Overland  he  was  obliged  to  use  so  many 
articles  that  were  distinctly  alien  to  our 
soil.  This  defect  was  duly  remedied  as  the 
enterprise  grew  and  steadied  itself.  John 
S.  Hittell,  for  example,  with  his  wonderfully 
exact  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terial resources  and  social  history  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  contributed  to  the  early  num- 
bers of  the  magazine  many  papers  on  min- 
ing, geology,  and  our  increasing  agricult- 
ural resources.  The  old  Aha  furnished 
forth  a  group  of  writers  in  the  Overland. 
Besides  Messrs.  M.  G.  Upton,  Hittell,  and 
myself,  Alfred  S.  Evans  wrote  several  ad- 
mirable sketches  of  travel  among  the  min- 
ing camps  on  the  eastern  border  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  John  C.  Cremony  contributed 
some  striking  reminiscences  of  early  times. 
Upton,  who  was  a  careful  writer,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  an  old 
journalist  in  California,  confined  himself 
strictly  to  matters  of  fact.  He  had  no 
aptitude  for  fiction,  although  his  own  pri- 
vate fund  of  humor  was  apparently  inex- 
haustible. The  great  earthquake  of  October 
21,  1868,  gave  us  all  a  topic  for  serious  re- 
flection, and  Upton's  careful  paper  on  that 
disturbance,  "Earthquake  Theories,"  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Overland,  was  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  vast  volume  of 
observations  on  seismic  phenomena.  Dr. 
J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  in  his  paper,  "Concerning 
the  Late  Earthquake,"  took  a  more  scien- 
tific view  of  the  subject;  and  Harte,  in  his 
"Etc."  for  November,  1868,  apologized  for 
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some  slight  defect  in  the  printing  of  that 
number  of  the  magazine,  the  earthquake 
shock  having  disturbed  the  office  in  which 
the  printed  sheets  were  lying.  But  on  the 
whole,  Harte  was  disposed  to  treat  the 
whole  subject  with  a  levity  which  some 
of  the  dignified  dons  of  the  city  thought 
unbecoming. 

Henry  George,  who  had  been  associated 
with  me  in  the  editorial  management  of  the 
San  Francisco  Times,  since  defunct,  wrote 
for  the  third  number  of  the  Overland  a 
somewhat  optimistic  paper  on  "  What  the 
Railroad  Will  Bring  Us."  The  first  trans- 
continental railway  was  then  advancing 
upon  California,  and  George,  while  he  dep- 
recated the  concentration  of  capital  which 
the  great  work  was  certain  to  hasten  in 
accumulation,  was  disposed  to  regard  the 


ultimate  effects  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  road  as  likely 
to  be  far  grander  than  they 
really  have  proved  to  be.  His 
dream  of  the  prodigious  en- 
richment of  San  Francisco  has 
not  been  realized. 

Time  and  space  will  not  allow 
me  to  catalogue  even  the 
names  of  the  more  notable 
contributors  to  the  Overland 
during  the  first  two  years  of 
its  existence.  But  1  must  men- 
tion, among  the  business  men 
who  gave  the  magazine  steady 
support  in  various  ways,  Horace 
Davis,  whose  careful  and  well- 
considered  paper,  "  Wheat  in 
California,"  printed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  was  one  of  the  first 
authoritative  statements  of  one 
of  the  younger  industries  of  the 
State.  Newton  Booth,  Governor 
andtTnitedStatesSenator,wrote 
frequently  for  the  magazine 
during  those  early  days,  his 
pen  running  rather  to  such  ab- 
struse, mystical  themes  as  were 
suggested  in  his  "After  Dark," 
a  peculiarly  weird  little  sketch. 
Captain  C.  M.  Scammon,  of  the 
United  States  Revenue  Service, 
wrote  about  fur-seals,  walruses, 
and  other  queer  habitants  of 
the  Northern  seas.  Ralph 
Keeler  and  Prentice  Mulford, 
two  men  whose  brief  careers 
ended  in  cloudiness  and  mystery,  furnished 
fun  and  humor  that  did  not  in  the  least 
presage  the  tragedy  that  attended  their 
several  exits  from  life.  Lawrence  Barrett, 
who  was  associated  with  John  McCullough 
in  the  management  of  the  California 
Theater  from  1868  to  1870,  wrote  a 
graphic  description  of  the  Oxford-Cam- 
bridge boat  race  in  1867.  British  Columbia 
and  the  slowly-opening  regions  of  the  North 
Pacific  were  lucidly  treated  by  Taliesin 
Evans,  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Victor's  papers  on 
things  Oregonian  and  Northern  were  lively 
and  attractive.  Charles  Wolcott  Brooks 
was  another  writer  to  whom  the  interests  of 
the  Golden  State  were  familiar  and  dear. 
His  papers  were  not  numerous,  but  they 
were  written  with  lucidity  and  accuracy  of 
detail.    I  must  not  fail  to  mention  General 
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Edward  McCook,  one  of  a  famous  family 
of  lighters,  who,  while  he  was  Minister  to 
the  Hawaiian  islands,  wrote  one  or  two 
stirring  chapters  of  his  recollection  of  the 
Civil  War.  But  chiefly  does  his  name  in 
the  list  of  early  Overland  contributors 
come  back  tome  now  because  of  his  having 
sent  me  a  clever  sketch  of  court  life  and 
social  manners  in  the  Hawaiian  capital 
during  the  royal  regime.  It  was  printed 
anonymously  in  the  Overland,  none  but 
Harte  and  myself  knowing  the  identity  of 
the  author.  Its  publication  made  great 
stir  in  Honolulu,  where  the  truth  and 
forcefulness  of  some  of  the  portraits  were 
recognized   with   wrath.     After   all   these 


years  I  may  divulge  the  secret  of  this  enter- 
taining bit  of  writing. 

Looking  backward  over  these  lists  of 
old  friends,  and  associates  in  a  literary  en- 
terprise which  seemed  to  us  of  great  pith 
and  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  a 
feeling  of  sadness.  So  many  of  them  have 
gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  silent  ma- 
jority ;  so  few  of  them  survive  to  greet  me 
with  the  old-time  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand. 
But  this  is  the  common  lot  of  man.  They 
were,  and  are  not.  The  living  are  widely 
scattered.  The  dead  remain  not  alone  in  fond 
memory;  for  their  works  survive,  and  of 
every  one  of  them  it  may  be  truly  said: — 
"  They  wrought  well  for  their  day  and  generation." 
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HPHREE  days  the  accursed  desert  blast  has  swept 

This  lonely  vale  amid  Hesperian  hills, 
And  gladsome  meadows  of  their  maiden  bloom 
Ravished,  and  the  fond  hearts  of  men  consumed. 
Night  falls,  the  winds  are  still,  a  grateful  coolness 
Bedews  the  earth,  stars  fill  the  cloudless  sky, 
But  still  along  the  hill-tops'  gloomy  marge 
Glimmers  the  fitful,  sullen  lightning.     Here 
Peace  reigns  ineffable,  far  yonder  rage 
Unbridled  elements,  and  no  sound  is  heard. 


Theodore  de  Laguna 


OVERLAND  PRIZE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST— VII 


PHOTOGRAPHY,  as  well  as  the  telegraph 
and  steam  engine,has  done  much  to  make 
the  world  smaller  and  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  scenes 
and  people  whose  aspect  would  never  be  re- 
vealed to  us  otherwise.  No  amount  of 
description  can  convey  to  us  the  complete 
impression  of  a 
thing  that  a  two 
by  three  Kodak 
picture  can 
sometimes  pro- 
duce. One  rarely 
enters  a  home, 
without  realiz- 
ing the  value  to 
the  occupants  of 
the  likenesses  of 
their  friends; 
and  though  the 
chief  charm  is 
often  lost  in  the 
consciousness  of 
the  pose,  much 
of  the  personal- 
ity remains  to 
give  thepleasure 
of  recognition. 
Amateur  pho- 
tography plays 
the  mostimport- 
ant  part  in  grat- 
ifying the  taste 
for  perpetuat- 
ing the  favorite 
attitudes  and 
the  unconscious 
or  humorous  sit- 
uations in  which 
our  friends  may 
be  found.  They 
are  seen  in  the 
every-day  cos- 
tume, or  performing  familiar  duties  that 
reveal  them  in  characteristic  ways. 
Again  they  may  pose  as  princesses  or 
knights  in  costumes  improvised  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  a  girl's  room  without  discovering 
in  a  short  time  the  most  treasured  episodes, 
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A   FLORENTINE   LADY 
Miss  Marion  Randall,  Piedmont,  California 


to  her,  of  all  the  late  pleasure  trips  in  which 
she  has  indulged.  The  unconventionality  of 
the  pictures  impress  themselves  upon  us, 
and  we  realize  that  the  camera  is  a  boon 
companion  on  those  delightful  occasions 
when  one  is  untrammeled  by  form  and  con- 
ventionality.    The  pictures  this  time  are 

more  attractive 
than  ever  be- 
fore. The  scenes 
offer  the  great- 
est variety,  and 
are  from  many 
States  and  rep- 
resent several 
nationalities. 
From  the  pic- 
turesque flower 
peddler  in  the 
streets  of  Hav- 
ana, to  the  beau- 
tiful girl  posing 
as  a  Florentine 
lady  in  a  Cali- 
fornian  garden, 
there  is  a  long 
leap  of  thought. 
It  is  expected 
that  amateur 
cameras  will 
perpetuate  some 
very  interesting 
scenes  that  in 
time  will  become 
historic.  We 
hope  t  o  have 
many  of  these 
pictures.  The 
results  of  the 
contest  for  April 
and  May  will 
be  announced 
next  month.  As 
this  form  goes  to  press  it  appears  almost 
certain  that  the  first  prize  has  been  won  by 
Arthur  L.  Jameson  of  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  for  his  "  Winter  in  Northern  New 
York."  If  we  may  judge  by  the  coupons 
sent  in,  every  dweller  in  Ogdensburg  is  a 
reader  of  the  Overland. 


Number  58 


MILLBROOK   POND 

L.  Stella  Whitcomb,  35  Oxford  Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Number  59 


DESOLATE 

Rallan  Maat  Porter,  New  Whatcom,  Washington 


Number  60 


EARLY   MORNING 

W.  H.  Stanchfield,  Winona,  Minnesota 


Number  61 


A   CUBAN   FLOWER   PEDDLER   OF   HAVANA 
Mrs.  0.  T.  Mason 


Number  62 


THE   GOOD   SAMARITAN 
Mrs.  John  Miller,  Fresno,  California 


Number  63 


THE  ANGLER  S   RETREAT 
Charles  Elmer  Upton,  Placerville,  California 


A  GLIMPSE   OF   LAKE   MICHIGAN 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Wilson,  93  West  Webster  Avenue,  Muskegon,  Michigan 


Number  65 


AN   ORIENTAL  OUTING 

N.  C.  Hawks,  San  Francisco 


HOSPODAR" 


By  HENRY  S.  BROOKS 


"  LJOSPODE  "  is  only  a  dog.  The  name 
is  an  abbreviation  of  Hospodar,  the 
title  given  the  Christian  governors  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  provinces  of  Turkey. 
It  may  appear  exaggeration  to  declare  that 
we  owe  our  fortune  to  him,  and  I,  the 
supreme  happiness  of  my  life,  the  posses- 
sion of  my  beloved,  for,  in  these  days,  one 
dare  not  strive  to  win  a  refined  and  accom- 
plished woman  until  he  has  secured  super- 
abundant wherewithal  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect her. 

Hospode  lies  in  placid  luxury  upon  our 
hearth-rug  as  I  write.  He  is  very  old,  slow 
in  his  movements,  deaf,  and  sometimes 
nearly  blind;  but  as  I  look  toward  him,  his 
eyes  beam  for  a  moment  with  something  of 
their  youthful  luster,  he  beats  the  floor 
with  his  tail,  and  approaches  us  to  receive 
the  caresses  dearer  to  him  than  aught 
else. 

When  I  first  knew  Hospodar  he  belonged 
to  my  old  friend  Burdusachi,  assayer  for 
the  company  of  which  I  was  manager.  Bur- 
dusachi was  from  Moldavia.  He  had  drifted 
to  San  Francisco  during  the  gold  discov- 
eries with  the  resistless  current  which  car- 
ried so  many  to  the  Pacific.  There  he  estab- 
lished assaying  and  refining  works.  At  first 
he  accummulated  money  with  great  rapid- 
ity, but  became  involved  in  the  wild  specu- 
lations of  a  later  period,  which  swept  his 
fortune  entirely  away,  making  it  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  employment  in  his  advanced 
years  and  feeble  health. 

Burdusachi  had  with  him  an  assistant 
named  Rymnick,  also  from  Moldavia,  an  in- 
defatigable worker,  strong  as  a  bear,  de- 
voted to  him  with  a  blind  attachment,  born 
probably  of  feudal  customs  —  of  the  loyalty 
of  clan  to  the  chief  —  of  liegeman  to  his 
overlord.  It  is  literally  true  that  Rymnick 
knew  not  self,  so  great  was  his  attachment 
to  his  superior.  Hospode  was  not  more 
blindly  devoted.  Both  would  have  rushed 
to  instant  death  at  his  signal.  I  speak  of 
death,  as  if  to  die  for  another  were  the 
supremest  evidence  of  loyalty;  but  surely, 
to  live,  to  slave,  to  yield  always  unhesitat- 
ing obedience,  transcends  the  mere  surren- 
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der  of  life,  which  can  be  thrown  away  in  a 
moment  of  exaltation. 

Hospode  and  Rymnick  were  great  friends. 
There  was  a  certain  similarity  between 
them,  I  fancied.  Hospode  was  a  St.  Ber- 
nard, with  shaggy  black  and  white  coat, 
and  a  head  like  a  lion.  Rymnick  had  a  per- 
fect mane  of  yellow  hair,  a  steely  blue  eye, 
and  brilliant  white  teeth,  which  he  had  a 
habit  of  showing  when  displeased  or  ex- 
cited; they  had  a  semi-barbarian  expres- 
sion, those  teeth,  but  I  never  knew  him  to 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  cruelty.  With  us,  he 
was  all  love  and  loyalty;  but  I  always  felt 
convinced  the  harsher  nature  was  there, 
latent,  slumbering,  —  woe  to  him  who  should 
arouse  it. 

When  my  friend  Burdusachi's  daughter 
came  from  the  city  to  pay  him  a  visit,  I 
lost  my  heart  immediately.  Pardon  a  lov- 
er's rhapsody  if  I  appear  irrational  when 
speaking  of  her. '  I  never  beheld  one  so 
gentle,  gracious,  and  fascinating.  I  have 
seen  women  more  beautiful,  but  mere 
beauty  of  feature  and  form  command  admi- 
ration only,  not  love.  There  was  some  sub- 
tle, indefinable  charm  which  caused  me  to 
surrender  myself  the  moment  I  looked  upon 
her.  Thereafter,  I  knew  the  world  would 
be  a  blank  to  me  if  I  could  not  win  a  place 
of  affectionate  regard  in  that  gentle  bosom. 
Possession  did  not  enter  into  my  thoughts; 
it  was  long  before  I  dared  so  to  aspire. 
Her  type  was  Circassian,  I  think,  her  hair 
rich  gold  threaded  fine,  of  changeful  tints, 
varying  with  every  tone  of  light;  her  com- 
plexion of  a  purity  so  perfect,  that  I  have 
plucked  leaf  by  leaf  the  petals  of  a  rose 
called  the  "maiden's  blush"  and  kissed 
them  every  one  because  they  offered  a  sug- 
gestion only  of  her  matchless  creamy  pink 
and  white.  Her  hands  were  as  perfect  in 
form  and  texture  as  the  tapering  leaf  of  a 
lily.  Could  any  ordinary  man  hope  to  win 
the  love  and  devotion  of  so  exquisite  a 
creature  ? 

Doubtless  her  visit  was  a  great  source  of 
delight  to  my  old  friend,  but  I  could  see 
also  that  it  awakened  grave  anxieties,  and 
probably  vain  regrets  for  the  fortune  he 
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had  lost.  What  was  to  become  of  this 
sweet  girl,  of  her  mother  and  young  brother 
in  the  distant  city,  should  he  be  suddenly 
taken  from  them?  I  was  greatly  attached 
to  the  kind,  courtly  old  gentleman.  I  had 
learned  something  of  his  past.  His  father 
had  been  governor  of  Moldavia.  Political 
complications  caused  the  exile  of  the  family 
from  their  native  land.  He  soon  became 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  European 
mints,  for  he  possessed  unrivaled  knowledge 
in  metallurgy.  This  knowledge  caused  him 
to  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
concern.  On  the  other  hand  his  years  were 
creeping  on  apace,  and  his  growing  infirm- 
ities warned  him  that  the  day  was  approach- 
ing when  he  must  expect  to  be  incapacitated 
from  labor  involving  so  much  responsibility. 
He  was  at  this  time  approaching  seventy, 
extremely  nervous  and  sensitive.  His  hair 
was  quite  white,  his  form  somewhat  bent, 
and  stiff,  with  a  rheumatic  affection.  Rym- 
nick- guarded  him  with  almost  slavish  de- 
votion, never  permitting  him  to  over-exert 
himself,  or  to  encounter  the  least  unneces- 
sary exposure.  His  care  added  greatly  to 
the  old  man's  efficiency,  and  was  calculated 
materially  to  prolong  his  years  of  useful- 
ness. 

When  I  tell  you  my  conviction  that  Hos- 
pode  was  conscious  of  our  mutual  relations, 
that  my  old  friend  was  the  chief,  so  to 
speak,  that  Rymnick  was  his  servant,  Saidee 
his  daughter,  and  that  I  loved  her,  you  will 
charge  me  with  exaggeration,  I  fear.  The 
dog  loved  us  all.  He  had  every  reason  to 
be  attached  to  me,  because  I  took  him  out 
a  great  deal;  hunted  with  him,  and  gave  him 
the  opportunities  for  sport  and  active  ex- 
ercise, of  which  a  St.  Bernard  is  so  fond; 
but  it  was  more  than  love  he  gave  Saidee: 
adoration!  I  cannot  find  a  name  more  cor- 
rect or  suitable.  We  were  all  constantly 
together;  we  had  an  officer's  table,  and 
made  no  change  on  Saidee's  account.  Rym- 
nick took  his  meals  later.  He  cared  for 
Hospode  with  something  of  the  same  devo- 
tion which  he  bestowed  upon  his  master, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  he  never  won  the  same 
place  in  the  dog's  affections  or  respect,  if  I 
may  use  the  term  in  that  connection.  I  am 
convinced,  also,  by  some  inscrutable  means, 
the  dog  knew  something  of  the  anxieties 
and  apprehension  of  my  old  friend;  for 
when  the  moods  of  depression  fell  upon  him, 
Hospode  would  lay  his  head  upon  the  old 


man's  knee  and  gaze  in  his  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  and  affection  touching 
to  behold. 

Bodie  was  known  throughout  California 
and  Nevada  "  as  a  bad  man's  camp,"  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  best 
as  well  as  the  worst  are  to  be  found  in  such 
places.  It  was  full  of  drinking  and  gam- 
bling saloons,  lavishly  decorated,  and  pro- 
vided with  all  the  luxuries  coveted  in  such 
a  community;  deliciously  cool  in  summer, 
thoroughly  warm  and  comfortable  in  win- 
ter. There  were  free  lunch  tables,  excel- 
lent music,  luxurious  seats  commanding  a 
view  of  the  billiard  players;  what  wonder 
men  were  tempted  to  enter  who  had  been 
toiling  all  day,  with  no  refuge  but  the 
rough  walls  of  a  log  cabin,  or  a  hole  exca- 
vated in  the  mountain  side  lined  with  sticks 
of  green  pine?  The  Bella  Union,  named 
after  a  noted  place  of  the  early  days  of  San 
Francisco,  was  the  most  frequented  of 
these.  Its  monte,  faro,  and  poker  tables 
were  full  every  night;  dense  throngs  sur- 
rounding the  players,  the  stakes  golden 
piles  of  double  eagles  or  buckskin  sacks 
filled  with  gold  dust. 

One  night,  long  remembered  even  in 
Bodie,  a  dispute  arose  at  one  of  the  Monte 
tables,  and  a  desperate  fight  with  revolvers 
at  close  quarters  ensued.  Three  men  were 
killed  and  one  fatally  wounded  by  a  man 
named  Frank  Dolman,  a  well-known  gam- 
bler and  sport,  who  had  once  been  "  an 
honest  miner."  Dolman  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  into  the  hills  and  elude  arrest, 
although  rewards  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars  were  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension. None  of  us  dreamed  that  this 
occurrence  could  be  connected  in  the 
remotest  manner  with  our  fortunes.  We 
never  visited  the  gambling  or  drinking 
saloons.  We  passed  our  evenings,  quietly 
enough,  in  our  own  quarters.  Ordinarily, 
of  an  evening,  I  would  play  a  game  of  chess 
with  Burdusachi.  After  his  daughter's 
arrival  we  read  aloud,  or  sometimes  made 
up  a  game  at  whist.  These  evenings  were 
never  dull.  Burdusachi  was  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  I  ever  met;  possessed  of 
a  wonderful  memory  and  an  apparently  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  interesting  and  curious 
information.  We  received  the  best  of  cur- 
rent literature,  and  kept  ourselves  closely 
in  touch  with   the  active  world,  notwith- 
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standing  our  isolation.  I  had  known  Frank 
Dolman  slightly,  before  he  had  become  ad- 
dicted to  evil  ways;  but  when  the  tragedy 
occurred  it  made  no  particular  impression 
on  me,  nor  did  I  feel  the  least  interest  in 
his  chances  of  escape  or  capture. 

A  few  days  after  the  fight  at  the  Bella 
Union  I  was  out  with  my  rifle,  hoping  to  get 
a  shot  at  some  deer  which  had  been  seen  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  Hospode 
had  begged  hard  to  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  had  looked  so  aggrieved  and 
reproachful  upon  being  refused  that,  at  the 
last  moment,  I  yielded,  and  whistled  him  to 
follow.  He  came  bounding  and  barking  in 
an  ecstasy  of  joy,  throwing  the  snow, 
which  had  recently  fallen,  in  clouds  of  spray 
upon  his  shaggy  coat.  One  who  has  never 
seen  a  St.  Bernard  in  the  mountains,  amid 
the  snow,  can  form  little  conception  of  the 
delight  such  a  noble  animal  experiences 
when  permitted  to  accompany  his  master  or 
some  well-loved  friend  on  such  an  excur- 
sion. Hospode  was  a  serious  dog,  supremely 
dignified,  but  he  had  his  moments  of  delir- 
ium. Once  fairly  in  the  hills  he  rolled  over 
and  over  in  the  snow,  bathing  in  it,  burying 
himself,  almost,  at  times,  sneezing  and 
snorting,  barking  with  delight,  chasing  his 
great  bushy  tail,  like  any  unsophisticated 
puppy,  but  finally  sobering  down,  and  tak- 
ing pains  to  inform  me,  in  his  dumb  way, 
that  this  was  only  an  exuberant  manifesta- 
tion of  joy  and  gratitude ;  that  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  responsibilities,  and  would  be 
careful  not  to  prove  unworthy  of  them. 

I  had  been  out  several  hours,  thinking 
more  of  Saidee  Burdusachi  and  her  father 
than  of  the  deer,  when  Hospode,  who  by 
this  time  was  walking  calmly  enough  by  my 
side,  gave  a  low  growl.  That  was  to  warn 
me  some  one  was  approaching.  If  he  had 
seen  or  scented  a  deer  he  would  have  been 
silent,  his  body  would  have  become  rigid, 
and  his  shaggy  hair  have  stood  erect. 
Carrying  my  rifle  so  that  I  could  use  it 
promptly,  I  proceeded  cautiously  until  I 
caught  sight  of  three  men,  all  well  mounted 
and  heavily  armed.  One  of  them  I  recog- 
nized as  the  Sheriff,  whom  I  knew  very  well, 
the  others  were  his  assistants,  no  doubt,  in 
search  of  the  man  "  Frank,"  who  had  shot 
his  gambling  associates.  As  soon  as  we 
met,  the  Sheriff  told  me  they  had  been  fol- 
ing  the  foot-prints  of  a  woman,  which  the 
recent  snow  had   obliterated.     They  felt 


confident  they  were  the  tracks  of  "  Marina," 
a  "Chilena,"  whom  they  suspected  of  being 
in  company  with  the  murderer,  and  they 
requested  me  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and 
report  if  I  saw  any  trace  of  the  fugitives, 
which  I  promised,  readily  enough,  to  do. 
Then  the  party  struck  off  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  one  they  had  been  follow- 
ing, while  I  continued  on,  my  thoughts 
rudely  disturbed  by  the  incident. 

About  half  an  hour  later  Hospode  again 
gave  signs  of  uneasiness,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  behaved  quite  differently,  uttering 
no  sound,  but  sniffing  the  snow,  and  raising 
his  head  repeatedly,  as  if  to  catch  some 
scent  borne  to  him  on  the  breeze;  then  ask- 
ing my  permission  and  desiring  me  to  fol- 
low, as  plainly  as  language  could  have 
spoken,  he  led  the  way  over  hill  and  ravine 
until  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  cluster  of  low 
bushes  projecting  from  the  side  of  a  hil- 
lock, the  branches  of  which  were  bent 
down  with  a  weight  of  snow.  Here  he 
gave  a  low  growl,  the  hair  around  his  neck 
and  along  his  back  stood  nearly  erect,  and 
he  became  rigid  with  excitement.  Parting 
the  brush  with  my  hand,  and  disentangling 
it  where  it  seemed  to  have  been  artificially 
woven  together,  I  found  myself  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  "dug-out,"  such  as  is  common 
enough  in  the  vicinity,  occasionally  used  as 
a  winter  camp  by  miners  and  prospectors. 
Their  appearance  is  desolate  in  the  last  de- 
gree, but  they  are  fairly  warm,  and  afford 
secure  shelter  from  the  storms  and  blizzards 
which  frequently  destroy  more  pretentious 
constructions.  The  next  moment  I  entered, 
and  was  instantly  covered  by  a  pair  of  re- 
volvers in  the  hands  of  the  fugitive  "Frank," 
who  was  lying  on  a  rude  cot,  evidently  par- 
tially crippled.  The  woman  "  Marina  "  knelt 
by  his  side. 

The  situation  was  sudden  and  alarming. 
To  add  to  it,  I  found  great  difficulty  in  re- 
straining Hospode,  who  evidently  under- 
stood the  menace  of  the  man's  attitude.  I 
have  often  thought  it  was  a  miracle  Dolman 
did  not  shoot  me;  for,  with  my  rifle  pre- 
sented, and  the  dog  in  advance,  he  must 
have  thought  1  had  followed  his  trail  in 
order  to  obtain  the  reward.  Probably  he 
had  had  more  than  enough  of  bloodshed,  and 
realized  that  he  held  me  at  his  mercy  even 
if  my  intentions  were  hostile. 

"  Put  up  your  weapons,  Frank,"  I  said, 
"I  am  not  searching  for  you.    The  dog 
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followed  the  trail  and  led  me  here.  You 
know  who  I  am.  You  blinded  the  dug-out 
so  effectually  that  I  wa's  not  aware  of  it 
until  I  disentangled  the  brush." 

"  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  Sheriff?  "  he 
asked,  lowering  his  pistols,  but  still  eyeing 
me  with  suspicion. 

"  Yes,  I  met  him  half  an  hour  ago,  with 
two  constables.  He  had  seen  your  com- 
panion's track,  but  had  lost  it  in  the  snow. 
After  meeting  me  they  went  south.  You 
are  in  no  danger  from  them  at  present." 

At  this,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  sank 
back  on  his  cot  groaning. 

"Are  you  hurt?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  shot  in  the  groin.  I  sent  Marina 
for  medicine  and  food,  but  she  got  scared 
and  returned.  We  have  not  had  a  bite  to 
eat  or  a  drop  to  drink,  except  melted  snow, 
for  two  days.  I  was  just  going  to  take  the 
chances  and  send  her  out  again,  though  I 
knew  Dan  Thompson  (the  Sheriff)  was  hang- 
ing around.  If  I  ever  get  a  bead  on  him  he 
won't  hunt  any  more  blood  money.  They 
want  to  call  me  a  murderer,  I  suppose;  but 
it  was  a  fair  fight,  if  you  call  it  fair,  one 
against  the  crowd.  Billy  Ryan  stacked  the 
deck,  and  when  I  caught  him  he  reached 
for  his  gun.  That  was  the  way  of  it,  so 
help  me,  God.  Now,  they  have  put  a  price 
on  my  head,  and  are  hunting  me  like  blood 
hounds." 

"  I  have  a  little  lunch  with  me,  Frank," 
I  said,  touched  by  the  desperate  strait  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  impressed  to  be- 
lieve in  the  truth  of  his  statement;  "and 
here  is  a  flask  of  whisky.  You  are  welcome 
to  both.  I  will  send  you  more,  and  also 
some  medicines  as  soon  as  I  return." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  with  savage  em- 
phasis, his  suspicions  again  aroused,  "and 
what  is  to  prevent  your  friends  from  tak- 
ing me  or  betraying  me  when  they  come?" 

"I  do  not  propose  to  send  any  friends:  I 
will  send  the  dog." 

"What,  with  the  things?" 

"  Yes." 

"  They  will  catch  on  to  that  quick  enough 
when  they  see  him  packed." 

"  They  shall  not  see  him.  I  will  send 
him  in  the  night.  No  one  will  notice  the 
dog's  tracks,  the  wolves  and  coyotes  are 
too  plentiful.  It  is  snowing  now.  Mv 
tracks  will  soon  be  obliterated,  Refresh 
yourselves  with  the  scanty  lunch,  and  put 
aside  your  distrust.     No  man  would  betray 


you  for  five  thousand  dollars,  or  a  hundred 
thousand.  There  are  men  in  the  world. 
You  must  know  that,  for  you  have  met 
plenty  in  your  time." 

"  Yes,  and  you  are  one,  or  your  eye  lies; 
I  believe  you  and  will  trust  you.  A  man 
can  lie  easily  enough  with  his  tongue,  but  I 
have  never  seen  the  man  who  could  lie  with 
his  eyes.  Sit  down,  if  you  can  find  a  seat. 
You  must  not  mind  me.  When  a  fellow 
has  been  hunted  like  a  mad  dog,  and  is  ly- 
ing wounded  and  hungry,  it  makes  him  sav- 
age. They  are  going  to  lynch  me,  I  hear, 
if  they  get  hold  of  me.  Well,  they  have  n't 
got  me  yet,  and  if  they  get  me,  some  of 
them  may  be  sorry  they  found  me ! " 

"  I  will  not  stay,"  I  said  soothingly.  "  You 
need  medicine  and  food.  Let  me  see  your 
wound,  that  I  may  know  what  to  send." 

The  woman  had  bandaged  it,  not  unskil- 
fully. I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the 
bullet  and  extract  it.  It  was  comparatively 
an  easy  matter  to  do,  as  it  was  near  the 
skin,  but  it  seemed  to  relieve  him  and  give 
him  confidence.  Then  I  prepared  to  depart. 
Hospode  had  been  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
dug-out,  watching  our  every  movement. 
He  did  not  like  the  man,  that  was  evident. 
He  made  friends  with  the  woman  readily 
enough,  even  permitting  her  to  caress  him, 
which  he  rarely  would  allow  strangers  to  do. 

"Can  you  trust  your  dog  to  bring  the 
things?"  Dolman  asked,  doubtfully. 

"  Yes,  rest  easy  on  that  score,  he  is  won- 
derfully intelligent."  I  took  off  one  of  my 
gloves,  and  hanging  it  on  a  projecting  piece 
of  pine,  called  Hospode.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  instantly,  all  alert,  for  I  had  trained 
him  with  my  glove  to  perform  many  useful 
things. 

"Hospode,  you  are  to  come  and  fetch 
it,"  I  said. 

The  sagacious  beast  understood  me  in- 
stantly, and  manifested  plainly  the  delight 
he  experienced  in  the  anticipation  of  being 
of  service. 

"  He  will  come  with  the  things  carefully 
packed,  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  He 
will  whine  when  he  reaches  the  cabin,  and 
scratch  at  the  door.  Then  Marina  must 
unpack  the  load  and  give  him  the  glove. 
Call  him,  Marina." 

He  responded  instantly  to  her  call,  and 
again  permitted  her  to  caress  and  even  kiss 
him,  but  he  would  not  go  near  Dolman, 
although  he  tried  hard  to  coax  him  to  do  so. 


"HOSPODAR" 
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As  I  was  about  to  leave  the  dug-out,  my 
eyes,  which  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
obscure  light,  were  attracted  by  the  glitter 
of  gold.  There  were  two  or  three  small 
boulders  of  quartz,  lying  upon  a  rude  bench 
or  table  pinned  against  the  wall.  I  knew 
instantly  they  were  what  is  called  "  float " 
by  miners  and  prospectors.  They  had  been 
broken,  showing  the  inside  extremely  rich 
with  the  precious  metal.  I  took  up  one  of 
the  pieces,  saying,  "  That  is  fine  float,  Dol- 
man, I  did  not  know  you  had  been  prospect- 
ing lately." 

"  0,  yes,"  he  answered  with  a  constrained 
laugh.  "  I  do  a  little  mining  now  and  then. 
I  was  as  good  a  miner  as  there  is  in  this 
camp  until  I  took  to  gambling.  If  I  could 
have  left  cards  and  liquor  alone,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  for  me.  But 
it  is  too  late  to  think  of  all  that  now.  What 
is  the  use  of  talk?  The  devil  has  got  safe 
hold  of  his  own  this  time,  I  guess." 

The  poor  Chilean  woman,  his  devoted 
slave,  went  to  him  and  murmured  words  of 
encouragement,  taking  his  hand  which  was 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  rude  cot, 
pressing  it  tenderly  to  her  bosom,  and  kiss- 
ing it. 

*'  All  right,  Marina,"  he  said  more  gently, 
"  I  sha'  n't  go  this  time,  girj,  if  you  can 
help  it.  I  know  that  well  enough.  Give 
me  a  drink  of  whisky.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  when  a  fellow  is  down  in  the  mouth. 
Here  's  luck,  old  man.  You  have  done  me 
a  good  turn  and  I  won't  forget  it.  Frank 
is  a  bad  lot.  Even  the  dog  knows  that,  but 
I  can  be  a  good  friend  all  the  same. 


III. 


When  I  returned  to  camp,  and  related 
my  adventure  to  my  friends  I  was  surprised 
at  the  sensation  my  story  created.  Saidee 
turned  pale  as  death  when  I  described  my 
entry  into  the  dug-out,  and  Dolman  menac- 
ing me  with  the  revolvers.  I  had  not 
thought  her  so  emotional.  Her  father  also 
betrayed,  great  agitation.  Rymnick  pulled 
fiercely  at  his  moustachios  and  showed  his 
gleaming  teeth.  But  when  I  described  the 
devotion  of  the  poor  Chilean  woman,  it 
touched  them  all.  Saidee's  beautiful  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  Rymnick  wanted  to  start 
immediately  with  supplies,  but  that  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

I  described  my  plan  of  sending  relief, 


which  met  with  unanimous  approval,  and  we 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparations.  Burdu- 
sachi,  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  as  about  everything 
else,  sent  to  the  pharmacy  for  the  necessary 
medicines;  Rymnick  volunteered  to  pur- 
chase the  provisions,  not  forgetting  a  bottle 
of  good  cognac.  I  prepared  the  harness 
for  the  dog.  But  while  we  were  all  thus 
actually  engaged  in  our  work  of  charity  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  incon- 
sistency of  our  actions,  all  of  us  plotting 
and  scheming  to  relieve  a  notorious  outlaw 
and  his  paramour,  instead  of  surrendering 
him  to  justice,  that  he  might  be  punished 
for  his  crime!  We  were  all  good,  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  or  at  least  had  been  up  to 
this  moment.  When  the  sheriff  had  in- 
structed me  to  inform  him  if  I  discovered 
any  traces  of  the  fugitive,  I  had  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  would 
have  shunned  the  slightes  t  contact  with  these 
people.  Now,  we  were  actually  endanger- 
ing our  reputation,  and  exposing  ourselves 
to  arrest,  in  order  to  aid  them. 

Hospode  certainly  knew  something  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  the  part  he  was  to 
be  called  upon  to  perform;  for  he  became 
restless  and  excited.  He  knew  the  purpose 
of  the  harness,  with  which  I  had  trained  him 
on  former  occasions.  He  came  to  me  re- 
peatedly while  I  was  working  upon  it,  and 
barked  in  an  uneasy  manner,  first  at  one, 
then  at  another  of  us.  When  night  ap- 
proached, we  could  scarcely  restrain  him,  but 
when  we  called  him  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
I  proceeded  to  put  on  the  harness,  be  be- 
came instantly  patient  and  docile,  his  great 
mouth  open  and  his  tongue  hanging  out, 
'  smiling  all  over  his  face  "  as  Rymnick  ex- 
pressed it,  and  looking  from  one  to  another 
of  us,  his  great  intelligent  eyes  full  of 
grateful  emotion  because  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him.  I  can  hardly  venture  to  des- 
cribe all  I  could  see  in  his  attitude  and  ex- 
pression. It  was  full  of  conscientiousness 
and  devotion.  We  all  knew  perfectly  well 
that  nothing  but  death  could  deter  him  from 
fulfilling  his  mission. 

It  was  snowing  furiously  when  the  dog 
went  out,  and  so  dark  that  we  had  little 
dread  of  his  being  observed  or  molested. 
After  his  departure  we  all  sat  near  together, 
talking  only  in  whispers,  waiting  in  anxious 
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silence,   like   conspirators,   as    indeed  we 
were. 

It  was  past  midnight,  when  we  heard 
Hospode  whine  and  scratch  at  the  door  for 
admission.  Saidee  flew  to  open  it,  when 
the  noble  beast  entered,  and  crossing  the 
room,  laid  the  glove  at  my  feet.  There  was 
something  extremely  touching  in  the  act. 
It  expressed  both  pride  and  humility.  Saidee 
sank  on  her  knees  and  kissed  him  again  and 
again,  and  I  am  sure  we  could  all  have  done 
the  same  if  we  had  not  feared  to  compro- 
mise our  manhood.  There  was  a  piece  of 
closely  folded  paper  attached  to  his  collar, 
on  which  Marina  had  penciled  a  few  lines, 
without  signature,  thanking  us  gratefully, 
and  praying  God  to  reward  us  for  our 
goodness. 

"  I  have  embraced  your  noble  dog,"  she 
said,  "  he  knows,  I  am  sure,  the  gratitude 
of  my  heart." 

When  Saidee  read  this  she  sought  so  hide 
her  eyes,  burying  them  in  Hospode's  shaggy 
coat.  What  would  I  have  given  to  have 
shared  the  caress. 

I  did  not  communicate  to  my  friends  the 
incident  of  the  float  quartz.  The  secret,  if 
secret  it  was,  was  not  mine.  I  had  discov- 
ered it  by  accident.  I  knew  nothing  as  to 
the  particulars  concerning  it.  The  rock 
might  have  been  transported  from  some 
distant  locality,  although  Dolman's  words 
certainly  seemed  to  imply  that  the  source 
of  the  float  was  not  remote.  In  any  event, 
it  was  quite  possible  he  had  associates. 

We  sent  Hospode  three  times  a  week  to 
the  dug-out,  without  any  accident  interven- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  second  week  Marina 
wrote  that  Dolman  thought  he  was  strong 
enough  to  make  the  journey  to  the  bay  (San 
Francisco),  where  he  hoped  to  get  into  one 
of  the  hospitals,  —  and  could  we  send  a 
conveyance,  as  he  was  still  unable  to  walk? 
Fortunately,  the  dug-out  was  so  situated 
that  a  sled  could  be  driven  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  entrance.  Of  course  the  tracks 
might  betray  us,  but  at  this  season  the 
snows  were  so  abundant  that  we  appre- 
hended no  great  danger  from  that  source. 
After  anxious  deliberation  it  was  resolved 
that  Rymnick  and  I  should  make  the  effort 
to  get  the  wounded  man  down  to  the  train 
on  the  Monday  night  following,  there  being 
fewer  persons  aboard  after  the  carousing 
customary  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  I  sent 
word,  accordingly,  by  Hospode,  and  at  the 


time  appointed,  we  set  out  under  cover  of 
the  darkness. 

When  we  reached  the  dug-out  and  pro- 
ceeded to  convey  the  wounded  man  to  the 
wagon,  I  entertained  little  hope  of  his  ulti- 
mate recovery.  He  suffered  excruciating 
agony  upon  being  moved.  Careful  as  we 
were,  the  journey  must  have  proved  all  that 
mortal  could  endure.  Most  fortunately  we 
reached  the  train  on  time,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing:  him  laid  in  comparative 
comfort  on  a  Pullman  sleeper,  no  one  hav- 
ing for  a  moment  suspected  his  identity,  so 
far  as  we  could  detect.  Marina  accom- 
panied him.  Never  had  the  best  and  noblest 
of  men  a  more  devoted  attendant. 

Some  months  later,  when  we  had  almost 
forgotten  the  incident,  or  at  least  had 
ceased  to  think  about  it,  Marina  walked 
into  my  office  one  day,  clad  in  deepest 
mourning,  and  so  worn  as  scarcely  to  be 
recognizable. 

"He  is  dead,"  she  said,  before  I  had  time 
to  make  inquiry.  "  He  charged  me  to  de- 
liver this  letter.  Near  the  end  he  was  not 
in  great  pain.  Almost  his  last  strength 
was  devoted  to  it.  He  would  not  permit 
me  to  write  for  him,  although  I  implored 
him  to  allow  me  to  do  so." 

Upon  placing  the  letter  in  my  hands  she 
insisted  upon  departing.  Evidently  she 
wished  me  to  understand  that  she  made  no 
further  pretense  of  claim  to  my  sympathy, 
perhaps  even  that  she  had  never  been  en- 
titled to  it.  Dolman's  letter  read  as  fol- 
lows ;  it  was  hardly  legible  in  places,  but 
fairly  well  written,  considering  his  condi- 
tion:— 

Dear  Friend: — 

I  call  you  friend  because  you  proved  yourself  a  true 
friend  to  me.  The  doctors  told  me  today  to  prepare 
for  the  bone-yard,  which  is  no  more  than  I  expected 
all  along.  That  la«t  shot  of  Bill  Ryan's  did  for  me, 
or  I  would  have  got  away  with  the  whole  crowd;  but 
it  is  all  the  same  in  the  lone  run,  I  suppose. 

I  have  given  Marina  my  little  pile,  and  the  traps  I 
own  in  Bodie.  I  give  you  what  I  hope  will  make  you 
rich,  though  I  never  set  eyes  on  the  vein.  You  re- 
member the  pieces  of  float  you  looked  at  as  you  were 
leaving  the  dug-out  that  day.  I  found  them  at  the 
head  of  Sailor's  Creek,  near  the  forks.  If  you  will 
scratch  under  my  cot  you  will  find  nearly  a  bushel  of 
them.  I  prospected  long  enough  to  know  that  you 
must  take  the  North  fork  to  find  the  lode.  If  you 
will  follow  up  the  North  fork  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
you  will  see  a  big  bowlder,  on  the  right  bank  in  among 
a  lot  of  sage-brush.  That  is  Jloat\  It  is  too  heavy 
to  move  without  breaking  it  up.     It  is  full  of  gold.    I 
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chipped  it  a  little,  down  among  the  brush  and  horned  between  the  head  of  the  fork  and  the  summit  of  the 

it.     It  was  rich.     The  boys  all  say  you  are  a  good  ridge,  for  it  did  n't  roll  up  hill!     It  is  the  richest  float 

miner,  so  you  won't  have  so  much  trouble  in  finding  I  ever  saw. 

the  ledge,  after  what  I  tell  you.     It  is  a  big  thin?  and  Solong,  old  man.     Take  care  of  yourself  and  don't 

plenty  of  it,  or  Frank  Dolman  is  a  liar  and  a  fool  into  think  me  a  cur  because  I  didn't  die  in  my  boots. 

the  bargain.     That  bowlder  weighs  half  a  ton  —  so  it  Yours  truly, 

has  n't  drifted  far.     The  ledge  must  be  somewhere  Frank  Dolman. 


JULY 

AN  earnest  worker,  bountiful  July! 
■^    Her  manner  brusque,  and  fitful  in  its  tone. 
"No  time!  No  time!"  was  her  continuous  cry  — 
"Work!  Work!"  her  hasty  speech.  "Work!  I  alone 
For  the  great  harvester  prepare  in  haste  — 
Gather  and  cure  —  gather,  that  naught  may  waste! 

"To  work!  To  work,!   No  time  for  gentle  speech 
Or  dainty  toilet!     Out  by  dawn  of  day! 
Swing  far  the  scythe!     Pile  up  with  manly  stretch! 
Out,  children,  to  the  field  —  toss,  turn  the  hay! 
Up,  maidens!  Bake  and  brew  —  prepare  good  cheer! 
Feast,  harvest  hands —  drink  to  my  sire,  the  Year! 

"But  drink  ye  quickly  —  eat  ye  well  with  speed! 

Then  be  ye  gone !  —  nor  loiter,  tho'  't  is  sweet. 

Swift  pass  the  harvest  hours.    Take  heed  —  take  heed! 

Only  at  castle  board  is  dalliance  meet. 

Partake  ye  to  the  full,  but  mark  the  time  ! 

Ease  on  a  harvest  day  Heaven  deemeth  crime!" 

Thus  spake  July.  Then  flashed  her  lightnings  forth, 
And  sent  her  thunders  pealing  through  the  skies; 
Plenty  she  scatters,  southward,  west  and  north  — 
But  all  must  haste  —  ease  unto  all  denies! 
One  poor  stray  bard,  that  loved  her,  pleaded  long, 
"0,  let  me  sing  to  thee,  one  harvest  song!" 

She  answered,  "Yea  —  but  bind  'til  eventide  — 
Then  in  the  twilight  sing  thy  song  to  me." 
Poor  bard!  far  easier,  had  he  been  denied, 
For  eve  brought  aching  shoulders,  blistered  feet, 
And  with  them  her  command,  " Thy  song  repeat!" 

He  sat  'neath  mound  of  new-mown  hay,  and  sang, 

But  not  the  strain  he  would  have  sung  at  morn! 

A  tingle  of  rebellion,  sullen  rang 

Through  his  tired  breast,  and  something  like  to  scorn. 

He  swept  his  harp,  and  careless  ballad  wove 

Unto  July  —  no  longer  his  heart's  love. 

Margaret  A.  Brooks. 
Ardsley  on  Hudson,  May,  1898 
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HOW  A  SQUAW  SAVED  HER  HUSBAND 


By  CAPT.  C.  M.  SCAMMON 


"DEL ATI VE  to  early  voyages  and  discov- 
■■■^  eries  upon  the  northwestern  coast  of 
North  America,  the  region  through  which 
the  Stikine  river  runs  its  course  to  the 
ocean  has  been  peculiarly  attractive.  The 
source  of  the  Stikine  is  among  abrupt  ele- 
vations, which  to  explorers  and  trappers 
were  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
river  unites  with  the  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
in  latitude  fifty-six  degrees  and  forty-one 
seconds. 

As  early  as  1834,  the  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
pany attempted  the  establishment  of  a 
Trading  Post  upon  the  banks  of  the  Stikine; 
but  the  Russian  authorities,  learning  of  the 
movement,  constructed  a  primitive  fortifi- 
cation near  its  mouth,  and  an  imperial 
corvette  was  sent  thither  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  any  foreign  enterprise. 

At  this  period  the  ships  of  fur  trade  of 
different  nationalities  hovered  about  the 
western  coasts  from  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California  to  Cook's  River,  and  much  rivalry 
existed  in  exploration  as  well  as  trade.  In 
fact,  no  effort  was  spared  to  obtain  the  val- 
uable peltries  brought  by  interior  tribes  to 
the  coast  for  barter;  and  intrigue  with 
sharp  dealing  was  frequently  practised  by 
both  the  savage  and  his  civilized  compeer, 
and  it  is  a  question,  which  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  was  the  more  unscrupulous  in 
trade. 

Many  an  adventurous  spirit  found  his 
way  to  those  somber  shores  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  trapping,  or  to  gratify  a 
restless  inclination.  Not  infrequently  he 
remained,  taking  to  himself  an  Indian  wife, 
and  leading  a  nomadic  life  on  river  and  sea- 
coast,  or  wandering  among  the  mountains 
and  along  the  small  streams  of  the  middle 
ranges,  living  a  wild  life  of  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trapping  the  fur-bearing  animals  that 
abounded  in  those  parts. 

In  the  winter  of  I860,  while  on  our  pas- 
sage, in  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Shubrick,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sitka,  official  duties  re- 
quired us  to  call  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sti- 
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kine;  and  during  our  brief  stay  we  were 
visited  by  a  Canadian  voyageur,  La  Barge, 
by  name,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  In- 
dian wife,  with  a  chubby  child  nearly  as 
broad  as  it  was  long.  The  mother  was  a 
good  example  of  a  Kiloochman,  with  a  tint 
of  white  blood  in  her  veins,  as  well  as  a  tint 
from  the  same  source  in  her  complexion. 
In  form  she  was  dumpy,  but  of  a  muscular 
make-up,  with  a  physiognomy  that  indicated 
a  cheerful,  though  determined  character. 
Never  was  a  child  of  the  forest  more  happy 
than  she,  while  passing  an  hour  on  ship- 
board with  her  spouse.  He  was  a  fine  repre- 
sentative of  the  voyageur  class,  apparently 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  as  well  as 
in  his  knowledge  of  remote  regions  of  the 
interior,  routes  of  travel,  and  the  haunts  of 
game.  Being  fond  of  telling  about  those 
hyperborian  wilds,  the  incidents  of  the  chase 
and  his  adventurous  life,  he  proved  an  in- 
teresting talker. 

Speaking  of  the  life  he  had  led  with  his 
Indian  companion,  he  remarked  with  much 
earnestness,  "  I  shall  never  leave  her  !  No 
civilized  being  could  have  been  more  faith- 
ful. She  has  followed  me  in  all  my  expedi- 
tions on  foot  and  in  the  canoe;  and  but  for 
her  care,  I  might  have  been  food  for  the 
wolves  long  ago.  To  give  you  a  faint  idea 
of  our  rough  life  in  the  bush,  I  will  tell  you 
a  little  of  what  befell  us  during  one  of  my 
trapping  seasons  well  up  on  the  forks  of 
the  river.  At  times  I  was  engaged  in 
catching  mink  and  beaver  on  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Stikine,  when  suddenly  I  was 
stricken  with  fever.  For  weeks  I  was  so 
low  that  dilirium  ensued,  and  when  at  last 
the  malady  abated  it  left  me  quite  helpless. 
In  my  despair  I  fully  believed  I  had  done  my 
last  trapping.  I  told  Panchita  I  felt  quite 
sure  I  should  soon  be  devoured  by  the 
wolves  and  ravens." 

At  this  point  of  his  narative  La  Barge 
was  interrupted  by  his  swarthy  mate,  who 
exclaimed:  "  You  Tyee-man!  You  have  not 
told  half  the  story."     And  the  adage  held 
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good  that  there  is  no  controlling  a  loqua- 
cious tongue. 

"  We  had  traveled  a  long,  long  way,"  she 
said,  "on  an  old  trail,  the  day  that  La 
Barge  become  ill.  Perhaps  it  seemed  longer 
than  it  really  was,  for  we  had  but  little  to 
eat.  We  did  not  care  just  then  to  stop  to 
cook  meat;  so  we  snatched  wild  berries 
from  the  bushes  as  we  passed  them,  and 
when  at  last  we  halted  to  camp  for  the 
night  we  could  just  see  the  Stikine  through 
a  gorge  in  the  mountains.  Hardly  had  we 
prepared  a  shelter,  when  La  Barge  fell, 
quite  exhausted.  We  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
for  La  Barge  lay  in  great  distress,  while 
tenas-man,]  at  my  breast,  was  quite  wakeful. 
Well,  I  prayed  both  for  rest  and  for  dawn; 
but  before  the  sun  shone  over  the  peaks  of 
the  mountains  La  Barge  had  become  delir- 
ious, with  a  raging  fever.  For  many  days 
and  nights  I  nursed  him  as  best  I  could; 
and  at  last  the  malady  left  him.  But  so 
weak  was  he  that  he  lay  quite  helpless.  I 
knew  he  must  have  nourishment  very  soon, 
or  he  would  die.  So  I  laid  our  child  beside 
him,  and  said  I  would  go  and  dig  some 
wapa-toos2  if  nothing  better  could  be 
found.  As  I  wandered  along  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  I  could  hear  the  screams  of 
hawks  far  down  the  valley.  I  hastened 
through  the  brush  and  vines  toward  the 
place  whence  the  sound  came.  I  could  see 
their  brooding  place  high  up  on  a  beetling 
rock  that  hung  over  the  water.  It  was  a 
giddy  climb,  even  on  its  sloping  side;  but 
I  lost  no  time  in  reaching  its  summit.  Seiz- 
ing two  squabs,  I  snatched  them  from  their 
nest  and  hurried  back  to  our  camp-fire  to 
prepare  some  of  their  flesh  for  La  Barge. 
But  when  I  gave  him  a  morsel,  he  could  not 
eat,  and  in  my  alarm  I  held  him  to  my 
breast  with  ten  as-man.  For  days  I  fed 
them  both  from  my  bosom,  until  my  hus- 
band could  eat  meat.  He  soon  became  like 
himself  again,  though  weeks  passed  before 
he  was  able  to  travel  over  the  rough  coun- 
try about  us. 

Meanwhile  I  often  walked  from  our  camp 
to  a  bend  in  the  river,  where  I  could  get  a 
view  both  up  and  down  the  valley.  I  had 
but  little  hope  of  seeing  a  passing  canoe,  or 
even  a  strolling  smack.  Yet  it  was  the 
season  for  getting  bark  and  picking  berries, 
and  each  succeeding  day,  while  La  Barge 

'Tenas-man  — jargon  name  for  a  child. 
^Indian  potatoes  —  edible  roots. 


was  sleeping,  I  could  not  curb  my  anxiety 
to  be  on  the  move.  With  ten  tu-man 
hanging  to  my  back  I  would  saunter  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  if  only  to  gaze  on 
the  water  reflecting  the  forest-lined  shores. 
To  have  seen  the  smoke  of  a  distant  camp- 
fire,  or  anything  to  break  the  monotony  of 
our  enforced  seclusion,  would  have  been  a 
delight  —  unless  it  had  been  the  too  near 
approach  of  some  skulking  savage  or  the 
prowling  of  wolves. 

One  morning,  however,  as  I  was  wander- 
ing along  the  shore,  the  air  seemed  so  fresh 
and  clear  I  thought  I  would  halloo  across 
the  water  just  to  hear  the  echo.  So  I  called 
out  Tillicum!  Tillicum!  Tyee-man!1  Do 
you  hear  my  voice?  Hardly  had  the  echo 
ceased  when  I  saw  an  Indian  alone  in  his 
canoe,  lazily  drifting  down  the  stream  as 
he  fished  for  salmon.  I  waited  in  silence 
for  him  to  answer  me  as  he  passed,  but  he 
gave  no  heed,  and  soon  he  and  his  canoe 
glided  out  of  sight  beyond  a  bushy  point. 

Heart-sick,  I  hastened  back  to  camp  to 
tell  La  Barge  what  I  had  seen.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  the  stranger  would  return  be- 
fore night  fall,  and  bring  us  a  salmon.  At 
which  my  husband  smiled,  as  he  replied, 
that  all  I  had  seen  was  some  cultas  siwash2 
in  a  memeluse  canoe,3  which  he  had  stolen. 
Yet  day  after  day  I  would  saunter  along 
the  river's  bank,  still  trusting  that  I  might 
see  other  canoes,  or  perhaps  some  white 
trappers  paddling  by.  But  no  living  being 
was  seen,  afoot  or  afloat,  as  the  long  tedi- 
ous days  came  and  went.  But  all  the  while 
La  Barge  was  gaining  strength,  ano  I  was 
quite  happy  when  at  last  we  left  our  camp 
to  hunt,  trap,  and  fish  along  our  trail  until 
the  season  was  over.  Then  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  to  the  trading  post,  where 
we  trafficked  our  furs  and  then  we  returned 
to  the  lodge  of  my  father.  Before  we 
reached  my  old  home,  some  strolling  old 
woman  descried  us  at  some  distance  as  we 
were  approaching  the  shore,  and  very  soon 
there  were  many  of  our  tribe  assembled  to 
meet  us.  But  we  did  not  leave  our  canoe 
until  my  father,  who  was  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage, came  to  bid  us  welcome.  When  we 
met    I  was    not   long    in    recounting  our 

i Tillicum,  an  Indian:  Tyee  or  Tyee-man,  a  chief. 

-Cultas  siwash,  a  worthless  Indian. 

3Memeluse  canoe,  is  one  which  has  been  used  as  a 
casket  for  the  remains  of  a  deceased  Indian. 
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adventures  in  the  mountains ;  and  when  I  had 
finished  my  story  my  father  replied  with  a 
leer,  saying,  "  My  poor  Panchita,  you  left 
us,  with  your  darling  voyaguer,  and  now  you 


are  home  again  with  two  nursing  babes; 
one  tall  white  one,  and  one  ten  as-man. 
Welcome!  Welcome!" 


A  JUNE  SONG 


Q  SONG-BIRDS  from  the  East, 

And  sea-birds  from  the  west, 
And  great  birds  of  the  shining  wing, 
That  in  the  northlands  nest, 
Come,  sing  to  my  red,  red  rose, 
And  my  lilies  saintly  white. 
To  my  golden  poppies  sing 
Your  throatful  of  delight: 
Tilt  on  the  swinging  boughs 
Of  my  accacia  trees, 
And  pour  your  music  out  upon 
The  purfume-laden  breeze. 
Come,  songsters  of  the  wood, 
And  put  your  heart  in  tune 
To  the  flowers  and  the  sun 
Of  this  happy  land  of  June. 

Cry,  out,  0  brave,  bright  birds 

That  soar,  and  swoop  and  swing 

Above  the  sapphire  sea 

In  a  wild  was  sailing; 

Drop  down  and  flick  the  foam, 

As  the  arrow  flies  when  sped; 

Laugh  at  your  startled  prey, 

And  scream  to  your  mates  o'erhead ; 

Be  drunken  with  the  joy 

Of  the  sparkling  air  and  brine, 

With  the  glory  of  the  day, 

Its  shadows  and  its  shine; 

With  the  color  and  the  warmth 

Of  this  June-land  by  the  sea, 

That  you  whirl  above  in  play, 

And  you  scream  unto  in  glee. 


Cry,  0  pilots  of  the  air, 
Leading  to  the  lonely  meads 
By  the  quiet  lakes  and  cold, 
To  the  land  of  grass  and  reeds, 
Twixt  the  northern  mountains  set 
Like  a  picture  in  a  frame, 
In  among  the  headlands  bold; 
Where  the  weird  northlights  flame, 
Flashing  through  the  evening  sky; 
Where  the  days  are  still  and  long, 
And  the  hours  are  brief  that  roll — 
Filled  with  murmurs  of  the  song 
Sung  by  cataracts  and  pines 
To  the  fiercely  glowing  stars 
Swinging  round  the  northern  pole — 
Back  the  midnight's  ebon  bars. 

0,  winged  creatures  all, 

Of  the  land  or  of  the  sea, 

Of  the  west,  or  east,  or  south, 

Bird  or  butterfly  or  bee, 

Or  the  eagle  of  the  crags, 

Breathing  of  this  air  divine 

Blowing  from  its  maker's  mouth, 

Quickening  the  blood  like  wine, 

Sing  and  cry  unto  this  land, 

To  this  sunland  by  the  sea, 

To  the  sea  that  bounds  this  shore 

In  a  summer  symphony  — 

Topaz  wave  and  amber  sand  — 

To  this  sapphire  sea  and  sky, 

To  the  mountains  towering  o'er 

Vales  where  shimmering  harvests  lie; 

To  this  joyous  land  and  free, 

To  my  flowers,  and  to  my  heart, 

Sing  a  jocund  jubilee  — 

June  is  sweet,  and  life  is  short. 


Frances  Fuller  Victor 


WHERE    THEY    FOUND    HER 


A  TALE    OF    THE    WESTPHAL1AN    GEISTERSEHERS 


By  JOSEPHINE  CLIFFORD 


■VY7ESTPHALIA,  like  Scotland,  boasts  of 
**  men  who  possess  the  gift  of  sec- 
ond sight;  though  Levin  Schucking,  in  his 
book,  Das  Romantische  Westphalen,  says 
that  these  men  are  dying  out,  and  the  power 
to  foresee  is  growing  very  rare  in  old  West- 
phalia. 

It  is  not  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
men  themselves,  this  strange  gift  to  fore- 
tell the  death  and  burial  of  their  fellow- 
men,  and  they  would  willingly  dispense  with 
it  if  they  might.  In  my  earliest  youth  I 
saw  one  of  these  Spokenkieker  or  Geister- 
seher,  and  I  remember  him  very  well.  A 
tall,  ungainly  man,  was  old  Nolte;  with 
grayish  hair,  a  kind  expression  on  his  face, 
with  light-blue,  melancholy  eyes,  that  stood 
out  of  his  head  with  terror,  people  said, 
when  he  had  one  of  his  visions,  called 
Vorqesicht. 

He  was  a  baker  by  trade,  and  his  appren- 
tices said  that  they  had  seen  him,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  leave  the  kneading- 
trough  without  a  moment's  warning,  and 
with  glazed  eyes  walk  through  the  house  to 
the  street,  and  there  with  straining  eyes 
peer  through  the  darkness,  moaning  and 
wringing  his  hands  as  in  deepest  grief.  Pres- 
ently he  would  begin  to  count:  "One,  two, 
three," —  sometimes  up  to  ten,  and  more. 

It  was  then  that  he  counted  the  number 
of  mourners  who  followed  the  dead ;  and  he 
knew  who  they  were,  too;  but  he  never 
could  be  made  to  tell.  He  would  tell  the 
sexton,  who  was  also  grave-digger,  to  pre- 
pare a  grave,  either  for  a  child  or  a  grown 
person,  as  the  case  might  be;  he  would  tell 
the  color  of  the  horses  that  drew  the 
wagon  with  the  coffin;  but,  if  he  knew,  he 
never  told  who  was  inside  the  dread  casket. 

I  must  explain  that  Petershagen,  only  a 
small  village  itself,  contained  the  parish 
church  and  graveyard;  and  the  country- 
people  of  the  other  villages,  Eldagsen, 
Dotenhausen,  and  Maaslingen,  had  to  bring 
their  dead  here  to  bury  them.  As  there 
were  no  hearses  in  the  rural  districts,  the 
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coffin  was  loaded  on  to  an  open  wagon,  and 
the  mourners  walked  behind  it  on  foot;  and 
as  there  were  not  many  streets  in  Peters- 
hagen, the  road  to  the  church  and  grave- 
yard ran  directly  past  old  Nolte's  house. 

The  ancient  castle  at  Petershagen,  on 
the  Weser,  partly  renovated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  had  been  assigned  as 
residence  to  my  father,  after  he  had  quitted 
the  army  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  He  had  entered  civil  service  in 
Prussia,  and  as  surveyor  and  civil  engineer, 
was  engaged  in  retransf erring  into  German 
measurement  the  land  which  during  Na- 
poleon's occupancy  had  been  divided  and 
cut  up  as  best  suited  the  French.  It  was  a 
labor  of  many  years,  and  father  had  a  large 
staff  of  field  help  and  office  clerks,  skilled 
geometricians  and  chainbearers ;  and  a  part 
of  the  old  building  was  used  for  offices 
and  bureaux,  by  them. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  my  father's  occu- 
pation that  he  should  be  guest  today  at 
castle  or  manor-house  of  the  proudest 
baron  in  the  land,  while  the  next  day  would 
find  him  at  the  Hof  of  some  Bauer,  no  less 
proud  of  his  estate  and  descent  than  the 
nobleman  on  his  Edelsitz.  For  these  men, 
though  we  call  them  peasants,  slightingly, 
and  who  wear  the  dress  of  the  peasant, — 
of  finest  cloth,  with  buttons  of  silver,  to 
be  sure, —  are  as  proud  and  prouder  than 
titled  nobility;  and  their  estates,  or  Bauer- 
hofe,  are  often  in  better  condition  and  of 
greater  money  value  than  those  of  their 
more  aristocratic  neighbors. 

For  myself,  I  have  very  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  Bauerhnf  at  Eldagsen,  where 
I  spent  one  whole  happy  day  in  my  earliest 
childhood.  It  happened  one  morning  that 
father,  rumbling  along  in  our  old  caleche, 
overtook  Yette,  the  nurse-maid,  with  his 
two  youngest  in  charge,  and  I,  the  oldest  of 
the  two,  set  up  a  howl  to  be  taken  along  to 
Eldagsen.  Of  course  the  Bauer  and  his 
sister  paid  me  every  possible  attention,  and 
I  was  fed  and  petted  all   day  long.    The 
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sister  had  a  face  like  an  apple-blossom,  pink 
and  white,  and  her  name  was  Louise  —  which 
is  abbreviated  to  Wiesehen,  in  Low-German 
dialect,  and  pronounced  Veeshen, —  and  the 
last  thing  I  could  remember  that  night  was 
that  as  Veeshen  laid  me,  fast  asleep,  into 
the  old  caleche  her  long,  flaxen  braids  swept 
my  face  as  she  stooped  over  me. 

Perhaps  the  only  living  soul  in  the  whole 
country  who  had  no  faith  in  old  Nolte  and 
his  weird  power,  was  a  young  man  on 
father's  staff,  a  skilled  geometrician,  who 
laughed  at  everything  he  did  not  under- 
stand. He  was  with  father  almost  con- 
stantly, though  he  did  not  belong  to  West- 
phalia. He  came  from  the  Rhine,  and  held 
lighter  views  of  life  than  the  dull  though 
honest  people  on  the  Weser.  He  gave  more 
particular  offense  to  the  sexton,  who  swore 
that  in  every  instance  the  old  baker  had 
been  correct  in  his  prophecy. 

In  the  castle  grounds,  below  the  terrace, 
there  was  an  avenue  defendu  —  at  least  in 
summer  time,  when  the  berries  were  ripe. 
It  was  a  long  walk,  bordered  by  hedges  of 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries; 
and  the  female  servants  of  the  family  knew 
well  enough  that  while  they  kept  my  mouth 
and  that  of  my  little  sister  filled  with  ber- 
ries, my  mother  would  never  discover  that 
it  was  here  they  came  for  their  gossiping. 
They  met  here  one  afternoon,  Wilmina, 
Marie,  and  Yette;  and  the  subject  they 
were  discussing  must  have  been  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  for  they  forgot  that  little 
pitchers  have  long  ears. 

Busy  as  I  was  with  the  Danish  gooseber- 
ries, I  heard  the  name  of  my  dear  friend 
Wiesehen  mentioned;  but  it  puzzled  me 
what  they  meant  when  they  added,  "  She 
had  written  that  if  he  did  not  keep  his 
promise,  they  would  have  to  hunt  for  her 
some  day  where  the  water  was  deepest." 

I  wondered  what  Wiesehen  could  have 
been  promised.  She  had  shown  me  her  new 
cap  with  gold  lace  on  it;  her  amber  beads, 
and  her  garnet  cross.  What  more  could 
she  want?  At  the  Wulbrand's  Hof  nobody 
ever  lacked  for  anything,  I  had  heard;  so 
what  did  Wiesehen  mean  by  hiding  herself 
in  order  to  get  what  she  wanted?  And  in 
the  water,  too.  Before  I  could  ask  any 
questions  old  Roemer,  the  gardener  with 
the  wooden  leg,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
end  of  the  walk,  and  the  girls  ran,  drag- 
ging us  with  them. 


The  berry  season  was  over,  summer  had 
passed,  and  autumn  had  come  into  the  land ; 
and  then,  one  day,  the  rumor  went  that  old 
Nolte  had  had  a  Vorgesicht.  When  it  reached 
the  ears  of  Mohrhaus,  the  geometer,  his 
black  eyes  danced  with  mischief,  and  he 
called  on  the  sexton. 

"I  have  had  warning  to  prepare  a  grave 
—  for  a  grown  person,"  the  sexton  said 
solemnly. 

"From  the  Herr  Pastor,  or  your  crazy 
Spokenkiekerf"  asked  Mohrhaus. 

"  From  Nolte.  Come  with  me,  so  that 
you  may  be  convinced  at  last.  He  does  not 
like  to  speak  of  these  things  to  strangers ; 
but  he  will  speak  if  I  ask  him  to  tell 
you." 

If  Nolte's  eyes  had  encountered  the  sight 
of  a  ghost  instead  of  the  gay  face  of  the 
young  geometrician,  he  could  not  have 
started  back  in  greater  horror.  But  Mohr- 
haus only  sneered. 

"  I  want  to  hear  about  your  funeral  pro- 
cession," he  laughed.  "  When  will  it  ar- 
rive? " 

"  In  three  days  from  now,"  was  the  pos- 
itive reply.  "But  there  will  be  no  pro- 
cession," the  old  man  added  sadly,  "  not  a 
single  mourner  will  follow  the  coffin." 

"Oh  —  Oh!"  laughed  the  young  man 
again,  "  that  means,  I  suppose,  that  unless 
you  really  find  some  one  to  bury  within  that 
time,  you  will  simply  put  a  straw  man  into 
the  coffin." 

"  Tell  him  what  the  horses  are  like  that 
will  bring  the  coffin  on  the  wagon,"  the  sex- 
ton suggested  to  the  old  baker. 

"  Yes,  tell  me  what  kind  of  horses  will 
bring  your  dead  man,"  added  the  youth; 
"what  are  they  like?" 

"  Ein  Father  und  ein  Rappe,"  (a  dun 
horse  and  a  black  one)  was  the  impressive 
answer. 

But  Mohrhaus  laughed  the  louder. 

"Ein  Falter  und  ein  Rappel"  he  re- 
peated. "  Upon  my  word  now  —  that  is 
the  team  the  old  German  kings  drove  in 
their  chariots.  Your  dead  man  comes  in 
majesty!" 

The  Geisterseher's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. 

"Death  always  comes  in  majesty!"  he 
cried  in  ringing  voice.  "And  you,  too, 
shall  tremble  before  it  ere  three  suns  have 
set!" 

As  Mohrhaus  was  to  go  on  a  surveying 
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next  day,  he  made  sure  first,  through  the 
agency  of  the  parish  clerk,  that  there  was 
no  one  sick,  or  in  immediate  danger  of  dy- 
ing of  old  age,  in  the  parish;  and  he  re- 
ceived from  him  the  promise,  that  if  word 
should  be  sent  to  dig  a  grave,  he  would  go 
himself  and  see  that  no  such  horses  as  the 
Spokenkieker  had  described  should  draw  the 
wagon. 

On  his  return  to  Petershagen,  the  third 
day,  he  was  met  with  the  information  that 
a  funeral  had  been  announced  to  arrive  from 
Eldagsen  that  day,  but  had  not  yet  come, 
though  it  was  then  late  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Going  to  keep  up  old  Nolte's  reputation 
at  all  risks,"  Mohrhaus  said,  and  he  started 
for  the  tavern  where  he  expected  to  find 
the  sexton. 

The  sun  was  fast  approaching  the  west, 
and  a  rough  wind  blew  through  the  de- 
serted streets;  it  seemed  to  Mohrhaus  that 
he  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  cobble- 
stones, as  he  came  along,  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  it. 

The  tavern-keeper  informed  him  that  the 
sexton  had  just  been  summoned  away,  as 
the  long-delayed  funeral  had  come  at  last. 

Mohrhaus'  eyes  twinkled,  as  he  said, 
"Then  1  must  go  to  the  graveyard  at  once,  be- 
fore they  put  the  straw- man  under  ground." 

The  sun  was  about  to  go  down  when  he 
reached  the  gate  of  the  cemetery;  he  met 
the  parish-clerk,  who  told  him  that  the  fun- 
eral had  come  —  a  lonely-looking  coffin  on 


an  open  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses  —  a 
dun  horse  and  a  black  one.  The  wagon 
that  left  Eldagsen  had  been  drawn  by  a 
span  of  white  horses;  but  they  had  become 
unmanageable,  had  torn  the  harness,  broken 
the  wagon,  and  thrown  the  coffin  to  the 
ground.  The  man  who  drove  the  wagon, 
and  the  man  who  followed,  as  solitary 
mourner,  had  both  been  hurt;  one  of  the 
white  horses  had  to  be  shot,  the  other  had 
run  away,  and  the  odd  team  now  in  the 
wagon,  had  been  picked  up  among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  road. 

"  A  likely  story,"  said  Mohrhaus,  and  he 
pressed  on  to  where  he  saw  a  number  of 
men  gathered  around  an  open  grave,  his 
friend  the  sexton  among  them. 

They  had  evidently  removed  the  lid  from 
the  coffin,  or  perhaps  it  had  been  broken  by 
the  fall.  They  all  seemed  perturbed  as  the 
young  man  approached,  and  the  sexton 
seemed  anxious  to  put  the  lid  back. 

"  Are  you  trying  to  hide  your  straw-man 
from  me,  sexton?"  he  asked  with  his  ready 
sneer;  and  the  sexton  lifted  the  lid  away, 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  so  that  Mohrhaus 
might  see. 

The  last  departing  rays  of  the  sun  lay  on 
the  coffin;  and  as  Mohrhaus  stooped  down, 
there  was  a  glint  as  of  gold,  where  the  light 
fell  on  heavy  flax-blond  braids.  For  it  was 
Wieschen  he  saw  in  the  coffin,  and  they 
had  found  her  where  the  water  was  deep- 
est, in  the  little  lake  on  the  Wulbrand's  Hof . 


MORNING  IN  THE  SIERRAS 

/""\NLY  the  far  white  peaks  scaling 
^     The  dome  of  infinite  blue! 
Only  the  far  white  clouds  scaling 
Where  the  wide- winged  eagles  woo! 

Only  God's  wind  in  the  tree  tops, 
God's  great  sun  out-poured  on  all. 
Only  the  far  flashing  dewdrops 
Where  ringeth  the  wild  birds'  call! 


Only  the  clear  singing  river. 
And  soughing  of  deep-voiced  pines. 
Only  the  music  that  ever 
The  sensitive  soul  divines! 

Harriet    Winthrop   Waring 
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THE  OLD  PROSPECTOR'S  STORY 


By  FRED  M.  STOCKING 
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F  YOU  have  never  met  an  old  California 
prospector,  the  real  genuine  gold  seeker 
of  early  days,  you  've  missed  a  lot.  He  is 
a  class  by  himself,  and  you'll  know  him 
when  you  get  to  see  him,  for  there's  none 
like  him  and  you  can't  make  a  mistake. 

The  one  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about,  I 
found  on  the  car  one  morning  some  years 
ago  as  I  was  coming  down  from  old  Shasta 
—  I  call  it  old  Shasta,  because  everybody 
else  does,  in  a  kindly  sort  of  way,  you  know, 
being  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  gold-producing  districts  in  the 
State. 

I  had  taken  my  seat  in  the  smoking 
car,  and  had  made  myself  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  for  a  long  day's  ride  to  the 
Bay,  before  it  was  light  enough  to  see  who 
my  neighbors  were.  The  man  in  the  next 
seat  was  an  old  miner,  and  when  I  came  to 
size  him  up  I  found  I  'd  struck  a  new  lead, 
and  if  I  worked  it  carefully  it  might  pay. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  describe  him,  for  he 
is  of  a  type  seldom  seen  now-a-days;  at  any 
rate  he  would  attract  attention  anywhere. 
He  was,  I  judged,  Scotch- American,  —  about 
sixty  years  old,  something  over  six  feet  in 
height,  rugged,  all  bone  and  muscle,  steel 
blue  eyes,  apparently  strong  as  an  ox,  and 
one  of  the  kind  whom  no  amount  of  work 
could  break  down,  and  who  would  be  so  set 
in  a  purpose  that  nothing  could  make  him 
give  in.  Now  that 's  not  much  of  a  de- 
scription, but  it  fits  the  man. 

Very  naturally  I  got  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  the  more  we  talked  the  more 
I  studied  him.  Of  course  he  was  like  the 
majority  of  those  who  came  in  the  first 
days  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  I 
found  that,  like  others,  he  had  wandered 
from  camp  to  camp,  covering  almost  the 
entire  northwest  coast,  during  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years,  and  his  story  differed 
from  those  of  the  others  only  in  the  fact 
of  his  ultimate  success,  while  the  great 
majority  failed;  the  proportion  being  per- 
haps one  in  a  thousand. 
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Well,  after  hearing  him  talk  awhile,  I 
thought  his  story  would  be  worth  hearing, 
if  I  could  only  get  him  to  tell  it,  which  I 
finally  did,  and  I  'd  like  to  tell  it  just  as  he 
did,  but  it  can't  be  done,  for  he  had  a  quaint 
out-of-town  style  that  can't  be  expressed 
on  paper,  and  I  'm  afraid  in  the  repeating, 
it'll  be  like  washing  over  old  tailings.  I 
guess  he  had  got  my  measure  pretty  cor- 
rectly before  he  warmed  up  enough  to  tell 
me  his  story,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words 
as  nearly  as  I  can. 

"  I  was  about  twenty-three  years  old 
when  I  caught  the  gold  fever  back  in  Michi- 
gan, and  I  took  it  bad,  did  n't  have  any  outfit 
to  speak  of,  but  just  traveled  across  the 
plains  with  the  rest  on  'em,  having  all  sorts 
of  luck  on  the  way  and  finally  landed  in 
Hangtown  in  September,  1850,  without  a 
darn  cent.  Wal,  you  see,  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing right  off,  for  it  cost  a  heap  to  live  in 
the  mines  in  them  days,  so  I  hired  out  for 
a  few  days  at  eight  dollars  a  day  to  make  a 
grub-stake.  You  see,  I  was  green  and 
did  n't  know  anything  about  mining,  but  I 
was  hulky  and  willin',  and  I  watched  the 
the  other  fellers  till  I  thought  I  'd  learned 
how  to  use  a  rocker  well  enough  to  strike 
out  on  my  own  hook. 

"  The  first  mining  I  did  for  myself  was 
near  Sutter's  mill,  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
American  river  —  did  n't  have  very  good 
luck,  for  the  best  ground  had  been  worked. 
I  kept  hearin'  of  new  diggin's  and  kept  fol- 
lowing 'em  up  and  gettin'  disappointed 
nearly  every  time,  till  I  had  taken  in  most 
all  of  'em  —  that  is,  all  the  regular  camps; 
and  had  tried  all  the  different  kinds  of  min- 
ing, but  had  kept  my  eyes  open  and  learned 
a  heap  o'  things,  for  I  had  had  lots  of 
pardners,  a  new  one  in  most  every  camp. 

Wal,  I  tried  the  Yuba,  Feather  River, 
Mokelumne,  Sonora,  Shaws  Flat,  Volcano, 
and  most  of  the  camps  from  Mariposa  to 
Shasta.  Sometimes  I  'd  make  a  pretty  good 
pile,  and  when  it  began  to  show  signs  of 
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peterin',  1  'd  strike  out  for  new  diggin's.  I 
worked  nearly  a  year  in  Shasta,  and  had 
got  a  pretty  good  bit  ahead  when  the  rush 
came  for  Frazer  river  —  that  was  in  '58, 
and  the  news  was  so  good  I  had  to  go. 
I  spent  a  whole  summer  there  and  my  little 
pile  all  went  out,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to 
get  back  to  California  dead  broke  again  — 
but  I  had  learned  a  lot  more  about  mining. 

I  thought  I'd  had  enough  of  scoutin' 
around  and  following  good  things,  but  just 
then  the  stories  of  new  diggin's  up  in  Sis- 
kiyou got  me,  and  I  had  to  go.  Wal,  I 
tried  Scotts'  Valley  awhile  but  did  n't  make 
much,  so  when  winter  was  over  and  I  heard 
there  was  plenty  of  water,  and  they  were 
sluicing  off  the  ground  down  about  Feather 
river  and  gettin'  big  pay,  I  pulled  up  stakes 
and  went  down  there,  for  I  knew  where 
there  was  good  paying  claims  near  Oroville 
when  they  had  plenty  of  water,  if  they 
were  not  already  taken  —  and  I  did  n't  think 
they  was;  but  when  I  got  there  the  face  of 
the  country  was  changed  so  I  did  n't  know 
it.  However,  1  put  in  the  summer  trying 
to  find  something  good  and  getting  just 
enough  out  of  it  to  make  a  living.  Here  I 
struck  an  old  partner  who  had  a  good 
grub-claim  in  Placerville,  and  offered  me  a 
share  if  I  'd  help  him  work  it,  so  I  went  and 
spent  the  winter  of  '59  in  Placerville. 

I  was  kinder  comfortable  that  winter  but 
I  got  tired  of  working  for  grub,  and  when 
spring  came  I  got  restless  —  wanted  to 
move  on.  I  had  saved  a  few  ounces,  and 
when  the  reports  of  wonderful  discoveries 
in  Nevada  came,  the  fever  got  me  again, 
and  I  had  to  go. 

Virginia  City  was  a  lively  town  in  '60, 
but  after  trying  that  and  the  Mono  Lake 
country,  I  found  there  was  nothing  in  it  for 
me.  It  was  all  on  too  grand  a  scale,  — big 
companies,  deep  diggin's,  expensive  machin- 
ery —  plenty  of  money,  but  nothin'  I  could 
tackle,  and  I  didn't  want  to  work  for 
wages,  «o  I  went  back  to  Placerville  while 
I  had  mftney  enough  to  get  me  there. 

Thejfiamp  was  supposed  to  be  worked 
out,  aP«  it  did  look  like  it,  for  it  was  almost 
deserted  and  the  Chinamen  had  taken  pos- 
session and  were  working  over  the  old 
ground,  and  I  felt  kinder  discouraged.  But 
after  looking  'round  a  spell  I  struck  a  pretty 
good^-pay  streak  in  Long  canon,  mostly  new 
ground,  and  as  I  had  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  movin'  'round  I  froze  to  my  new  dis- 


covery and  worked  it  on  the  quiet  for  two 
years,  when  I  cleaned  up  a  little  over  five 
thousand  dollars.  Then  the  pay  streak  give 
out;  anyhow  I  had  a  nice  little  stake  and 
was  in  good  shape  to  look  out  for  a  new 
claim.  It  wan't  so  easy  a  job  to  find  one, 
for  I  drifted  'round  quite  a  while  and  find- 
ing nothin'  worth  tackling,  I  kinder  come 
to  the  conclusion  California  surface  diggin's 
was  played  out. 

In  the  spring  of  '64,  very  rich  placer  dig- 
din's  was  reported  in  Boise.  Now  I  thought 
my  chance  had  come ;  here  was  a  new  coun- 
try, plenty  of  new  placer  ground  open  for 
a  feller  and  rich  as  mud,  and  as  I  had  the 
money  to  take  me  there,  and  lots  of  experi- 
ence, I  was  bound  to  make  the  big  stake 
I  'd  been  looking  for  all  these  years.  So  to 
Boise  I  went,  and  took  up  a  claim  on  Ban- 
nock Bar.  Now  perhaps  you  think  miners 
don't  read  the  bible  —  then  how  was  it  that 
they  found  out  it  was  n't  good  for  man  to 
be  alone  ?  for  almost  every  miner  had  his 
partner  —  I  had  mine.  He  was  an  old  Cali- 
fornia miner  I  had  worked  with  in  Yuba,  so 
we  chummed  together  —  mined  days,  and 
talked  over  old  times  at  night. 

Boise  did  n't  pay,  tho'  we  worked  all  sum- 
mer and  made  expenses.  We  got  homesick 
and  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  the  fall, 
and  wintered  there. 

In  the  Spring  of  '65,  news  of  the  won- 
derful rich  placers  of  Florence,  Warren's 
diggin's,  Eagle  Creek,  and  other  mines  in 
the  great  northern  country,  turned  the  tide 
of  gold  hunters  in  that  direction.  Wal,  I 
follered  the  crowd,  went  up  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  rivers  to  Lewiston,  where  I  fitted 
out,  and  made  my  first  camp  at  Eagle  creek. 
Not  finding  a  good  location  there,  I  moved 
on  to  Coeur  d'  Alene,  and  falling  in  with 
an  old  Shasta  county  miner,  we  camped  to- 
gether; and  after  prospectin'  'round  some, 
located  a  claim. 

My  pardner  told  me  of  a  rich  gulch  in 
Shasta  where  he  had  worked,  just  the  rich- 
est place  he  ever  heard  of.  Why,  the  three 
men  who  found  it  took  out  about  eighty 
thousand  dollars  apiece  in  one  season  — 
they  often  took  out  a  thousand  dollars  a 
day.  The  gulch  was  narrow,  and  nearly  a 
mile  long,  and  it  paid  clear  up  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge.  Other  miners  had  worked  it  'till  it 
was  pretty  well  cleaned  out,  but  they  could 
never  find  the  source  of  the  gold  and  it  had 
finally  been  abandoned.     Well,  the  more  he 
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told  me  about  this  gulch,  the  more  I  got 
interested;  and  the  more  he  talked  about 
it  the  more  curious  I  got,  and  I  made  him 
describe  it  'till  I  knew  all  he  could  tell. 

Where  that  gold  came  from  was  what 
got  me.  It  must  have  come  out  of  that 
ridge,  that 's  sure.  Wal,  I  thought  it  over 
and  over  'till  I  made  up  my  mind  I  could 
find  it;  so  I  sold  out  to  my  pardner  and 
cleaned  up  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars 
and  came  overland  down  to  Shasta.  I  soon 
located  the  gulch  from  the  description,  and 
quietly  got,  from  the  old  gold  miners,  all 
the  information  I  needed,  and  found  the 
story  my  old  pardner  had  told  was  pretty 
nearly  correct.  But  when  the  old  Shasta 
miners  found  out  I  was  going  to  prospect 
for  the  lead,  they  called  me  the  most 
blessed  old  fool  living.  "  Why  that  gold  in 
the  gulch  came  direct  from  heaven  —  it 
did  n't  come  out  of  the  ridge,  for  they  had 
all  had  a  hand  in  prospecting  it  and  had 
given  it  up."  Well,  I  thought  to  myself,  I 
have  n't  prospected  all  over  this  country 
for  nothing,  and  I  have  probably  forgotten 
more  about  mining  than  you  fellers  ever 
knew.  I  've  got  my  hand  in  now  and  I  'm 
going  to  find  whereabout  that  gold  came 
from  or  bust. 

Wal,  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  laid  in  a 
small  stock  of  grub  and  got  it  packed  up 
the  trail  and  fixed  me  a  pretty  good  camp- 
ing place  under  a  big  oak  near  the  head  of 
the  gulch.  After  the  pack-train  had  gone 
I  looked  around  and  saw  the  piles  of  old 
tailings  the  miners  had  left,  and  the  parts 
of  the  gulch  as  bare  as  your  hand  which 
had  been  worked  out,  and  I  tell  you  I  felt 
mighty  lonesome;  there  wa' n't  a  soul  within 
five  miles,  and  the  first  feeling  of  desertion 
just  about  got  the  best  of  me.  I  never 
wanted  a  pardner  so  bad  in  all  my  life. 
However,  that  soon  wore  off,  for  there  was 
my  cabin  to  build  and  lots  to  do  to  get 
ready  for  work,  for  you  see  I  had  my  plans 
for  prospectin'  all  laid  out  and  I  could  n't 
think  of  anything  else  but  how  I  was 
going  to  find  that  lead.  Besides  it  was 
September  now, —  this  was  in  '65,  and  I 
knew  the  rains  would  soon  begin  —  you 
know  how  it  rains  in  the  mountains,  and  I 
knew  I  'd  ketch  it  good  when  it  did  come- 
so  I  fixed  my  cabin  up  good  and  tight,  work- 
ing as  long  as  light  lasted  every  day. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  prospect  that 
gulch  clear  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and 


some  on  the  other  side.  That  was  the  most 
curious  gold  I  ever  see;  it  was  coarse  and 
fine  all  mixed,  and  it  wa'  n't  water-worn  at 
all,  but  the  fine  was  in  scales  and  the  nug- 
gets —  some  of  'em  ounces  in  weight  —  was 
just  the  queerest:  I  never  saw  nothin'  like 
it  before.  They  were  all  smooth  on  one 
side  and  rough  on  the  other,  just  clean  and 
pure,  and  no  quartz  to  speak  of.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  gulch  was  worn  deep  in  soft 
porphyry  which  carried  no  gold,  but  the 
pay  in  both  coarse  and  fine  gold  was  equally 
distributed  on  the  sides  well  up,  showing  it 
came  from  the  higher  ground  on  both  sides 
alike.  It  beat  me!  Wal,  I  studied  on  it  — 
where  did  it  come  from?  I  'd  been  told 
there  war  n't  a  quartz  ledge  on  the  claim 
—  it  was  a  puzzler.  I  never  heard  of  any- 
thing like  it  before.  When  we  found  gold  we 
alway  looked  for  quartz,  the  mother  of  gold, 
and  now  I  knew  it  had  got  the  other  fellers 
the  same  way.  When  I  went  to  the  camp 
for  grub,  the  fellers  would  guy  me  about 
the  lead  —  if  I  'd  found  it,  and  how  was 
quartz  up  my  way.  Confound  'em!  They 
knew  I  had  n't  struck  anything,  for  I  was 
payin'  for  my  grub  with  coin,  and  sellin'  only 
a  little  dust. 

I  kept  goin'  over  the  ground  all  winter, 
and  by  spring  had  paid  out  all  my  money 
and  hadn't  struck  the  lead  —  but  I  knew  it 
was  there.     It  was  a  beater,  I  tell  yer. 

I  was  on  my  last  sack  o'  flour,  my  money 
was  all  give  out,  and  I  had  got  trusted  for 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  grub.  I  was  pretty 
well  stumped,  but  more  certain  than  ever 
the  lead  was  there,  for  all  my  work  and 
study  had  proved  it.  I  had  worked  over  a 
lot  o'  theories  and  they  had  all  played  out. 
Why,  I  could  n't  sleep,  hardly,  but  lay  awake 
studyin'  on  it.  I  was  about  at  the  end  of 
my  rope,  but  hated  to  give  up,  beat.  It 
was  now  April,  '66.  There  was  plenty  of 
water  and  I  could  have  made  grub  money 
by  panning  out,  but  I  war  n't  workin'  for 
that. 

One  day  at  noon,  I  went  up  on  the  side 
of  the  gulch  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  of 
a  manzanita  bush  to  eat  my  lunch.  I  was 
pretty  tired,  for  I  'd  been  panning  out  since 
daylight;  and  after  lunch,  was  picking  in 
the  soft  earth  with  my  sheath-knife,  when 
I  turned  up  a  small  piece  of  bright  gold.  I 
just  sot  down  and  studied  it.  Here  I  was, 
mor'n  a  hundred  feet  from  the  gulch,  up 
on  the  side  hill,  but  I  'd  dug  up  a  piece  of 
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pure  bright  gold  out  of  the  soil  and  right 
on  top  of  a  porphyry  dyke.  There  was  no 
quartz  in  sight,  and  the  piece  was  clean  and 
free  from  rock,  and  was  worth  about  two 
dollars  and  a  half.  Wal,  I  thought,  "  Gold 
is  where  you  find  it,"  but  where  did  this 
come  from?  I  knew  quartz  was  called  the 
mother  of  gold,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
quartz  on  this  nugget.  This  was  something 
new,  and  worth  studyin'. 

They  say  "  there 's  sermons  in  stones," — 
but  this  little  chunk  of  gold  was  a  whole 
book  of  revelations  to  me. 

I  'd  seen  all  kinds  of  gold  and  studied  'em 
carefully,  but  I  never  saw  a  piece  that  told 
me  so  much  as  this  did.  I  know  it  could 
not  have  moved  far  from  where  it  was 
made;  that  it  was  nearly  pure  and  would 
assay  about  twenty  dollars  an  ounce;  its 
rich  color  told  me  the  little  alloy  in  it  was 
copper,  which  proved  to  me  it  did  not  come 
from  any  quartz  ledge,  and  the  little  parti- 
cles of  slate  on  the  smooth  side  showed  it 
was  a  natural  deposit,  and  there  was  likely 
to  be  plenty  more  in  the  vein;  and  the  more 
I  studied  it  the  more  I  learned,  and  hanged 
if  I  did  n't  get  real  excited  over  it.  After 
thinkin'  over  the  situation  awhile,  I  filled 
my  pan  with  the  earth,  which  was  a  most 
curious  mixture  of  soil,  slate,  and  what 
appeared  to  be  soot,  and  after  marking  the 
place  I  went  down  to  the  gulch  and  washed 
it  out.  I  had  several  dollars'  worth  of  pure 
gold  fresh  from  nature's  mint. 

I  had  found  the  lead,  though  I  didn't 
know  it  then. 

I  was  not  sure  of  my  discovery  at  first. 
I  did  n't  realize  it,  but  to  prove  it  I  rolled 
stones  from  that  point  into  the  gulch. 
I  marked  the  course  with  stakes  and  then 
panned  all  the  dirt  from  the  point  in  the 
gulch  up  to  my  first  discovery,  which  took 
me  a  couple  o'  days  The  little  trail  panned 
out  about  forty  ounces,  or  over  six  hundred 
dollars.  On  prospecting  above  that  point  I 
got  no  gold.  Our  after  workings  showed 
that  the  gold  deposit  was  in  the  manganese 
seams  marking  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
porphyry  dyke  with  the  slate  walls,  and  ex- 


tended into  the  hill  and  paid  well  for  the 
working  —  proving  equally  rich  on  both 
walls  so  far  as  it  has  been  worked.  Why, 
mister,  when  I  started  in,  I  threw  lots  of 
gold  into  the  dumps,  not  knowin'  how  to 
work  it  or  just  where  to  look  for  it,  and 
found  some  of  it  afterwards  when  the  heavy 
rains  washed  it  out;  and  as  for  richness; 
some  of  them  seams  paid  mor  'n  a  hundred 
dollars  to  the  pan.  You  can  foller  the 
seams  between  the  walls  all  the  time;  some- 
times they  don't  pay  much,  only  a  fine  streak 
o'  gold,  and  then  after  awhile  they'll  open 
out  and  give  down  powerful  rich  —  some  of 
it  in  big  nuggets  which  peel  right  off  the 
slate  rock,  weighing  from  ten  to  sixty 
ounces,  and  they  look  as  though  the  first 
deposit  was  made  on  the  slate  and  the  build- 
ing up  process  was  in  fine  scales  till  the 
whole  nugget  was  formed;  that's  the  best 
I  can  describe  it. 

Wal,  I  followed  up  the  lead  right  sharp; 
but  I  had  a  lot  to  learn  about  working  it, 
for  it  was  a  new  kind  of  deposit.  And  now 
I  've  got  just  the  richest  little  mine  in  old 
Shasta  county,  and  the  old  fellers  that  used 
to  josh  me  so  found  it  out  and  are  a  lot 
more  respectable  to  me  than  they  used 
to  be,  —  for  I  'm  well  fixed  now  and  they 
know  it. 

I  have  been  working  it  on  a  regular  sys- 
tem by  tunnels,  on  both  sides  the  gulch, 
following  the  larger  and  richer  seams, 
where  1  always  get  the  best  pay.  I  opened 
up  a  large  seam  the  other  day  and  took  out 
one  piece  weighing  forty-two  ounces.  The 
gold,  I  have  always  found,  was  deposited 
on  the  slate,  which  was  smooth,  the  rough 
side  of  the  gold  facing  the  porphyry. 

At  this  point  the  train  pulled  into  the 
mole  at  Oakland,  and  the  old  man  asked  if 
I  would  carry  one  of  his  sacks,  which  he 
said  was  a  mite  heavy.  Its  weight  rather 
staggered  me,  and  I  said,"  What  in  Heaven's 
name  have  you  got  here?" 

"  Why,  it 's  some  o'  the  gold  from  the 
little  mine  I  've  just  been  tellin'  you  about, 
that  I  'm  takin'  to  the  Mint." 
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/~VNE  could  fill  volumes 
^^  with  the  incidents  of 
Red  Cross  days — incidents 
that  play  on  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  feeling. 
Down  in  the  busy  ferry- 
house  ladies  try  as  far  as 
possible  to  throw  a  bit  of  personality 
into  their  attentions.  One  found  her 
heart  appealed  to  by  the  bright  face  of  a 
Pennsylvania  boy.  More  to  open  conversa- 
tion than  anything  else  she  asked  him  how 
many  lumps  of  sugar  he  took  in  his  coffee. 
"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply;  "mother 
always  fixed  it."  There  was  a  suspicious 
moisture  about  the  lady's  eyes  as  she  ten- 
derly tried  to  make  the  coffee  like  "moth- 
er's "  as  far  as  she  could. 
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There  seems  to  be  nothing  at  which  the 
ladies  stopped.  They  were  so  afraid  that 
they  would  run  out  of  provisions  that  long 
before  the  supplies  were  exhausted,  they 
were  in  a  tremor  of  fear  lest  the  next  in- 
coming troops  should  not  have  enough  to 
eat.  This  fear  has  assumed  the  magnitude 
of  positive  fact  among  some  who  did  not 
know;  but  in  reality  not  a  single  company 
has  found  the  welcome  of  the  Red  Cross 
ladies  scanty.  At  one  time  when  the  huge 
place  was  practically  solid  with  hungry 
men,  toward  the  end  of  the  meal  the  coffee 
gave  out.  In  a  twinkling  the  girls  seized 
their  pitchers,  rushed  over  to  a  restaurant, 
and  while  it  was  being  explained  to  the 
men  that  more  coffee  would  be  made  before 
it  was  time  for  them  to  move  on,  the  girls 
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were  back,  their  pitchers  filled  with  the 
steaming  beverage  they  had  bought  and 
paid  for  from  their  own  purses. 

The  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  do  not  stop 
on  the  order  of  their  paying.  A  soldier  has 
only  to  look  a  wish  and  the  fair  attendant 
darts  off  to  gratify  it,  jealously  anxious 
that  no  one  else  shall  learn  the  need  lest 
she  should  be  forestalled.  And  the  men! 
Well,  they  seem  a  little  choky,  too,  some- 
times. A  company  officer  of  the  Wyoming 
troops  under  Major  Foote,  was  urged  by  a 
hostess  to  take  more.  "  It  would  be  im- 
possible," was  the  gallant  reply  as  he  laugh- 
ingly held  up  both  hands  filled  with  home- 
made good  things.  "Our  hands  and  our 
hearts  are  as  full  as  they  can  hold."  "  I  am 
afraid,"  said  this  same  lady  to  Major  Foote, 
who  was  standing  apart  in  a  group  of  his 
officers,  "  I  am  afraid  that  we  are  so  busy 
looking  after  your  men  that  you  officers  are 
neglected."  "That's  right,"  replied  the 
Major, "  the  men  come  first;  it  is  no  matter 
about  us." 

This  glimpse  of  army  life  shows  women 
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at  least  that  a  regiment  is  wise  in  wishing 
to  know  its  own  officers  before  starting  on 
a  campaign  of  hardship  and  more  or  less 
unavoidable  injustice.  It  does  one's  heart 
good  to  hear  the  Colorado  boys  talk  of 
their  officers.  They  tell  you  proudly,  "  We 
know  our  officers;  we  have  grown  up  with 
them  since  we  were  boys.  We  have  faith 
to  follow  them  anywhere."  Captain  lum- 
bal was  the  only  one  in  evidence  at  the 
time,  and  then  only  for  a  moment;  but  a 
glance  at  his  earnest,  clean-cut,  kindly  face 
would  convince  anyone  that  his  duty  will 
not  be  shirked  any  more  in  the  gentle  than 
in  the  stern  possibilities  of  war.  Two  boys 
of  Company  H  of  the  First  Colorado  Volun- 
teers were  on  the  Red  Cross  tug  when  it 
went  out  of  the  harbor  to  bid  goodby  to 
the  first  troops  sailing  for  Manila.  If 
their  captain  could  have  known  how  they 
spoke  of  him  he  would  feel  he  had  a  large 
bit  of  victory  already  in  his  hands.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  will  obey  any  order 
he  may  issue. 

Possibly  troops  have  sailed  before  when 
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there  has  been  more  heart-outpouring  than 
on  Wednesday,  May  25th,  1898;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  anyone  on 
the  Red  Cross  tug  that  this  was  the  case. 
The  troops  from  afar  were  more  wildly  en- 
thusiastic than  the  home  boys.  There  were 
good  reasons  for  this.  The  San  Francisco 
men  had  friends — personal  friends — on  all 
the  little  craft  steaming  about;  and  glad  as 
they  were  to  go,  it  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
heartwrench.  Again,  they  had  not  needed 
the  care  of  the  Red  Cross  ladies.  But  the 
Oregon  boys,  who  the  day  before  had  been 
kept  hungry  from  daybreak  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  ladies  of  the  Red 
Cross,  hearing  of  their  plight,  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  wagons  loaded  with  edibles, — 
simply  went  wild  when  the  now  familiar 
flag  floated  alongside.  Cheer  after  cheer 
rent  the  air.  Over  and  over  again.  "  Now, 
boys,  three  cheers  for  the  ladies  of  the  Red 
Cross!  Now  a  tiger  and  a  good  one!"  And 
a  good  one  it  was.  It  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  every  woman  there  and  made  her 
blood  run  in  spasmodic  little  chills  more 
positive  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
Then  the  ladies  cheered  back  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  but  a  feeble  sound  it  was  in 
comparison  with  that  which  had  come  from 
a  thousand  manly  throats.  The  First  Ne- 
braska band  on  board  the  Red  Cross  tug 
tried  to  help  it  out,  and  then  from  every 


port  of  the  Sydney  and  Australia,  as  if  by 
preconcerted  signal,  came  hands  clashing 
together  the  tin  cups  and  plates  that  had 
been  filled  the  day  before,  and  mighty  shouts 
arose  of  " Coffee,  sandwiches,  cakes!" 
"Three  cheers  for  the  Red  Cross!"  Then 
the  band  played  "Rally  round  the  flag, 
boys,"  and  the  yard  arms  were  manned  by 
the  apprentices  from  Mare  Island.  One  of 
the  Colorado  men  on  the  tug  threw  aboard 
the  big  ship  packages  brought  by  one  of 
the  ladies  containing  Overland  Momthlys 
and  the  now  famous  squadron  picture  of 
Truth.  When  the  little  tug  slipped  away 
from  the  big  ship  not  a  woman  on  board 
could  have  framed  a  consecutive  sentence 
for  several  minutes  after.  "I  had  no  idea 
there  would  be  anything  like  this,"  said  one 
of  the  Nebraska  band  in  rather  a  sup- 
pressed tone.  "I  have  always  thought 
California  was  away  off  from  home,  but  I 
guess  we  are  one  country  after  all.  It 
makes  a  fellow  feel  good." 

The  "  one  country  "  idea  is  strong  among 
the  troops.  Many  were  the  expressions  of 
thankfulness  that  this  was  not  a  civil  war. 
That  we  may  never  have  another,  is  the 
wish  lying  deep  in  the  heart  of  everyone. 

People  may  laugh  at  temperance  cranks 
and  they  can  certainly  be  very  aggravating; 
but  at  a  time  like  this  one  realizes  the  good 
they  do.     It  is  to  be  hoped  General  How- 
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ard  will  some  day  know  of  the  good  done  by 
his  little  pamphlet.  Many  men  had  it  in 
their  pockets  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will 
be  a  talisman  in  this  trying  time  that  will 
keep  many  a  one  from  going  down  the  road 
which  in  time  of  war  and  hardship  is  so 
alluring  but  which  only  ends  in  misery  and 
disgrace.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  offi- 
cers and  men  will  profit  by  General  Howard's 
common  sense  words.  Even  those  of  us 
who  are  not  teetotalers  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  after  effects  of  the  civil  war.  It 
is  hard  when  a  man  seems  to  most  need  the 
stimulant  that  that  is  the  time  when  it  will 
do  him  the  most  harm. 

It  does  not  seem  as  if  a  man  could  want 
for  anything  in  this  city  of  loyal,  ready 
women.  Mothers  of  grown  up  children  are 
at  the  ferry  house  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ready  for  the  first 


poor  fellow  is  fighting  fever  or  pneumonia 
or  spinal  meningitis;  or  having  mastered 
the  disease,  is  now  fighting  the  most  depres- 
sing of  all  —  homesickness,  as  he  lies  on 
his  cot.  With  nothing  to  do  but  to  get 
well  enough  to  sit  up,  they  have  ample  time 
to  develop  a  strong  longing  for  the  com- 
pany of  their  loved  ones.  Said  one  from 
Minneapolis,  "  I  used  to  laugh  at  my  sisters 
for  going  to  hospitals  and  among  the  poor; 
I  will  never  do  it  again.  I  used  to  think 
that  when  people  were  ill  they  wanted  to 
be  let  alone.  I  know  better  now.  I  just 
hate  to  have  you  go."  Said  another,  "  They 
are  so  good  to  us  in  this  hospital  here,  but 
it 's  nice  having  you  ladies  come,  too." 

The  French  hospital  of  San  Francisco  is 
a  shining  example  to  those  other  hospitals 
that  are  so  bound  up  in  red  tape  and  their 
own  exclusiveness  that  one  wonders  at  their 
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arrival;  and  they  are  there  late  in  the  even- 
ing to  receive  the  last  stragglers,  whether 
men  left  on  guard  or  raw  recruits.  As 
many  as  three  thousand  men  have  been  fed 
there  in  one  day.  One  Oakland  lady  has 
sent  over  no  less  than  seven  hundred  dozen 
eggs,  boiled,  shelled,  salted,  and  peppered. 
That  means  more  than  money.  It  means 
work  to  see  that  it  is  all  done.  This  lady 
is  wealthy;  but  not  satisfied  with  putting 
her  hand  in  her  pocket,  she  is  at  the  ferry 
with  the  earliest  and  stays  as  long  as  there 
is  anything  to  be  done.  When  asked  if 
she  is  tired,  she  answers  with  a  smile,  "Not 
while  there  is  anything  to  do."  We  can 
never  become  a  decadent  nation  while  we 
have  such  mothers. 

But  all  women  are  not  in  the  big  bustling 
ferry  house.  Some  are  going  about  quietly 
in  the  hush  of  the  hospitals,  where  many  a 


existence.  The  French  hospital  at  the  very 
first  request,  without  any  annoying  ifs  or 
ands,  threw  open  twenty-five  beds  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  soldiers.  And  the 
beds  have  not  only  been  filled  right  along 
with  men  sick  to  the  point  of  death,  but 
when  the  very  ill  began  to  come  in  greater 
numbers  than  were  expected,  the  hospital 
authorities  forgot  they  had  offered  twenty- 
five  beds  and  the  number  filled  was  only 
limited  by  the  space  that  was  needed  to 
contain  them.  Some  have  been  brought 
back  that  very  nearly  slipped  over  the  bor- 
der line.  A  Pennsylvania  boy  who  can 
hardly  persuade  one  that  he  is  really 
eighteen  —  he  looks  so  young  with  his  blonde 
hair  tossed  back  in  loose  rings  —  looked  up 
and  said  pathetically:  " It  does  floor  a  fel- 
low to  get  sick.  But  aren't  these  nurses 
good?    It  is  like  heaven  to  have  them  take 
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•care  of  you."  When  asked  if  he  would  like 
a  letter  written,  he  said,  "  I  don't  believe 
it  would  do.  It  would  frighten  them  at 
home  to  think  I  was  too  sick  to  write  my- 
self. They  think  now  that  I  am  too  busy." 
Two  of  the  Oregon  boys,  mere  striplings, 
asked  a  lady  who  had  a  kodak  if  she  would 
take  their  pictures  before  they  got  on  board 
the  ship,  and  send  them  to  their  mothers 
who  did  not  know  where  they  were.  They 
had  ran  away  and  were  afraid  to  write  lest 


with  the  man  she  loves;  and  though  she 
refuses  to  think  of  it,  in  her  heart  is  the 
heavy,  leaden  fear  that  these  moments  may 
be  the  last  they  may  ever  spend  together. 
There  is  a  mother  whose  boy  went  off  on 
the  City  of  Peking  for  whom  the  ferry- 
house  possesses  powerful  fascination.  She 
is  not  one  of  the  workers  —  possibly  does 
not  belong  to  the  Red  Cross  society  at  all. 
It  is  easy  to  feel  that  her  heart  is  too  full 
yet  for  that  general  work.     But  day  after 
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they  should  be  stopped.     Such  patriotism 
as  that  is  questionable. 

One  can  hardly  walk  a  block  in  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco  without  coming  on  a  bit 
that  clings  to  one's  memory.  Now  it  is  a 
mother,  her  hair  a  little  gray,  her  eyes  sur- 
reptitiously moist,  her  mouth  forced  into  a 
smile,  her  hand  slipped  into  the  arm  of  her 
boy  who  wears  the  familiar  blue  uniform 
and  brown  leggins  —  a  story  without  words, 
that  brings  a  lump  to  the  throat  of  all  who 
see  it.  A^ain  it  is  a  wife  who  has  left 
home  and  children  to  have  a  few  more  hours 


day  she  is  there,  hovering  about  the  outer 
circle,  watching  the  troops  as  they  come 
and  go.  She  seems  to  find  comfort  in  the 
sight  that  proves  her  boy  will  have  thou- 
sands of  comrades  of  his  own  kin  away  off 
in  Manila,  which  notwithstanding  the  glib- 
ness  with  which  it  has  come  to  be  spoken 
of,  has  still  a  far  off  sound.  She  loves  to 
talk  about  her  boy;  and  more  than  one  lis- 
tener has  sent  a  hearty  God-speed  after 
the  young  soldier  she  has  never  seen. 

The  streets  are  alive  with  blue   coats, 
and  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  our  men  that 
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one  under  the  influence  of  liquor  is  a  rare 
sight  indeed.  An  alert,  self-respecting 
body  of  men  they  are,  keenly  interested  in 
all  they  see,  eagerly  scanning  the  bulletin 
boards,  curiously  wandering  in  groups 
through  Chinatown,  pausing  to  study  the 
gay  decorations,  listening  to  music  such  as 
they  never  heard  before,  or  stepping  into 
the  tempting  shops  to  purchase  some  little 
farewell  gift  for  the  loved  ones  at  home. 
The  bay  and  the  shipping  form  an  endless 
source  of  interest  to  those  fellows  from 
the  interior,  some  of  whom  never  even 
saw  a  ferry  boat  until  they  came  over  from 
Oakland. 

Some  amusingly  unmilitary  things  are 
happening  all  the  time,  and  every  one  is 
glad  of  it.  If  the  war  continues  for  any 
length  of  time  there  will  be  military  dis- 
cipline to  spare.  It  would  be  hard  on  the 
men  and  on  the  excitedly  patriotic  public 
to  put  the  fighting  machine  on  too  severe 
a  footing  at  once. 

Women  are  gathering  in  clubs  and  cot- 
eries making  every  conceivable  article  a 
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man  can  carry  away  with  him.  No  doubt 
an  endless  number  of  these  articles  will  be 
thrown  away;  but  they  will  serve  a  purpose 
all  the  same.  The  women  who  make  them 
take  great  pleasure  in  their  work.  One  said 
the  other  day,  "lam  glad  the  government 
does  not  supply  these  things.  I  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  make  them  for 
our  boys  who  are  ready  to  do  so  much  for 
us."  And  "the  boys"  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased,  and  realize  the  affection  that  is 
being  stitched  in  by  nimble  fingers.  The 
memory  of  it  will  remain  years  after  the 
articles  have  been  lost  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Philippines. 

Whatever  evil  effects  follow  this  war, 
and  there  surely  will  be  some,  one  good 
effect  is  already  seen.  It  is  a  narrow  mind 
indeed  that  is  not  feeling  its  sectional  pre- 
judices growing  weak.  No  one  with  an 
atom  of  generosity  in  his  soul  can  see  these 
great  bodies  of  men  come  in  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  not  be  ashamed  of 
any  "  I  am  greater  than  thou  "  feeling  that 
may  have  held  supremacy  up  to  this  time. 
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The  whole  is  greater  than  the  part;  the 
country  is  greater  than  the  State ;  and  the 
kinship  of  the  nation  is  forcibly  impressed 
on  us  as  the  thrill  of  patriotism  courses 


along  every  nerve,  as  from  north,  east,  south, 
and  west,  they  "Rally  round  the  Flag"  and 
give  "Three  cheers  for  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue." 


WHEN  FADES  THE  LIGHT 


TxTHEN  fades  the  light  along  the  western  sky, 
**      When  dies  the  last  dim  rose  to  subtlest  gray, 
When  darkling  mere  and  mead  enshadowed  lie, 
And  Night's  wide  arms  enfold  the  wearied  Day; 
When  the  tired  lilies  ring  their  vesper  bells 
And  dusking  leaves  speak  whispered  orison, 
When  cassocked  Twilight,  breathing  benison, 
His  rosary  of  flashing  fireflies  tells, — 
Then  ends  the  day-long  struggle.     Strong  no  more, 
I  drift  far  out  on  Fancy's  phantom  sea, 
Setting  full  sail  for  that  forbidden  shore 
Where  waiteth  Love  for  me. 


When  fades  the  light  from  out  my  dying  eyes, 
And  soul  and  sense  seem  slipping  soft  away, 
When  Death's  swift  shallop  launched  on  Lethe  lies, 
Waiting  to  wing  me  to  the  unknown  Gray; 
When  things  of  time  and  sense  grow  strangely  dim, 
And  the  pent  spirit  strains  to  loose  its  bands, 
Till  from  the  fettered  feet  and  helpless  hands 
Shall  fall  life's  shackles,  pitiless  and  grim, — 
Then  shall  the  conflict  cease.     Enchained  no  more, 
My  struggling  soul  shall  sail  the  silent  sea, 
Until  it  touch  the  unforbidden  shore 
Where  Love  awaiteth  me. 


Leigh  Gordon  Giltner 
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/  T  IS  now  thirty  years  since 
Mr.  Anton  Roman,  then 
the  most  prominent 
bookseller  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, talked  over  with 
me  his  project  of  pub- 
lishing a  magazine  in 
San  Francisco.  He  had 
probably  outlined  his 
plan  to  four  or  five 
others,  and  first  of  all  to  Mr. 
Bret  Harte,  the  latter  person 
being  in  his  mind  the  one 
above  all  others  best  adapted 
to  the  work  of  editing  the 
magazine.  He  was  at  the  time  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mint,  and 
his  salary  was  so  ample  that  he  was  not 
compelled  to  seek  additional  employment. 

The  one  man  who  inspired  all  those  who 
finally  came  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  enterprise,  was  Mr.  Roman.  He  was 
full  of  the  project,  and  declared  on  one 
occasion  that  it  was  "  in  his  bones."  I  do 
not  think  he  would  have  ventured  on  the 
publication  without  the  co-operation  of 
Harte,  for  at  all  times  he  associated  the 
latter  with  the  beginning  of  the  magazine. 
There  were  many  conferences  about  the 
project  with  five  or  six  persons,  including 
always  Mr.  Harte,  and  generally  Samuel 
Williams,  Noah  Brooks,  George  B.  Merrill, 
Benjamin  P.  Avery,  and  the  writer  of  these 
notes.  Probably  there  were  some  others 
whose  names  are  not  now  recalled. 

The  plan  was  to  have  Harte  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  project.  He  suggested 
many  difficulties.  He  had  a  little  experi- 
ence of  his  own.  Not  long  before  that  date 
he  had  brought  out  a  small  volume  of 
"  native  poems,"  in  which  there  was  not  a 
line  of  his  own.  But  the  Philistines  were 
mightily  moved  to  heave  rocks  at  the  edi- 
tor for  some  unpardonable  offense,  but  were 
finally  mollified  when  they  could  not  dis- 
cover any  poem  of  Harte's  in  the  entire  col- 
lection. It  was  conceded  that  similar  criti- 
cism would  be  directed  against  the  editor 
and  those  who  were  associated  with  him. 
The   chief    objection,    however,  urged  by 
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Harte,  was  that  sufficient  contributions  to 
sustain  the  magazine  could  not  be  obtained 
without  going  abroad.  There  were  not 
enough  writers  on  this  side  of  the  country 
who  could  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
papers  to  fill  out  the  successive  numbers. 
Nor  was  there  a  constituency  here  large 
enough  to  sustain  such  an  enterprise.  The 
main  question  was,  would  the  venture  be  a 
success  both  as  a  litterary  and  business 
proposition?  Mr.  Roman  was  quite  sure 
that  he  could  take  care  of  the  business, 
and  it  only  remained  to  demonstrate  that 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  suitable  articles 
to  stock  up  the  first  numbers  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  five  or  six  persons  who  were  in 
these  initial  councils  then  agreed  that  each 
would  furnish  successive  papers  for  six 
months,  if  such  contributions  were  actu- 
ally necessary  to  the  life  of  the  Monthly. 
This  was  the  turning  point  of  the  enter- 
prise.    Mr.  Harte  settled  down  to  his  work 
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as  the  editor  and  Mr.  Roman  at  once  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  for  the  publication. 

The  editor  brought  his  fastidious  taste 
to  the  outward  shaping  of  the  magazine. 
Besides  the  name,  it  must  have  some  other 
mark  or  symbol  associated  with  the  State. 
The  device  of  a  grizzly  bear  standing 
athwart  a  railroad  track  and  disputing,  as 
it  were,  the  progress  of  empire  on  its 
western  way,  was  Harte's  original  concep- 
tion. A  number  of  designs  were  made  be- 
fore one  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
bear  was  finally  placed  on  the  track  in  the 
right  pose,  the  name  chosen,  and  the  shade 
of  color  for  the  cover  settled. 

Mr.  Harte  accounted  for  the  name  chosen 
and  for  the  bear  in  the  first  number: — 

The  bear  who  adorns  the  cover  may  be  "  an  ill- 
favored"  beast  whom  "women  cannot  abide,"  but  he 
is  honest  withal.  Take  him  if  you  please  as  the  symbol 
of  primitive  local  barbarism.  He  is  crossing  the  track 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  has  paused  a  moment  to 
look  at  the  coming  engine  of  civilization  and  progress 
—  which  moves  like  a  good  many  other  engines  of 
civilization  and  progress  with  a  prodigious  shrieking 
and  puffing  —  and  apparently  recognizes  his  rival  and 
his  doom.     And  yet  leaving  the  symbol  out,  there  is 


much  about  your  grizzly  that  is  pleasant.  The  truth 
should  however  be  tested  at  a  moment  when  no  desire 
for  self-preservation  prejudices  the  observer.  In  his 
placid  moments  he  has  a  stupid,  good-natured,  grey 
tranquillity,  like  that  of  the  hills  in  midsummer.  I  am 
satisfied  that  his  unpleasant  habit  of  scalping  with  his 
fore  paw  is  the  result  of  contact  with  the  degraded 
aborigine,  and  the  effect  of  bad  example  on  the  un- 
tutored mind.  .  .  .  Look  at  him  well,  for  he  is 
passing  away.  Fifty  years  and  he  will  be  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo  or  dinoris. 

The  editor  called  most  of  his  pledged 
contributors  to  time  for  his  first  number. 
Noah  Brooks  contributed  "The  Diamond 
Maker  of  Sacramento."  Probably  in  all  his 
future  career,  he  has  not  furnished  a  better 
example  of  humorous  story-telling  than  is 
found  in  this  paper.  George  B.  Merrill  sent 
in  an  article  on  "  Hawaiian  Civilization," — 
well  balanced  by  timely  information  and 
suggestive  criticism.  Samuel  Williams  took 
advantage  of  some  earlier  foreign  travel 
and  sent  a  paper  on  "  Eight  Days  in  Thebes." 
It  was  a  graphic  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  a  "  dead  world."  Benjamin  P.  Avery 
sent  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
"Art  Beginnings  on  the  Pacific."  Near  the 
close  of  the  second  article  this  reference 
is  made  to  an  artist  just  coming  into  notice, 
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who  is  to-day  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
that  respect  on  this  side  of  the  country: — 

William  Keith,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  a  good  wood 
engraver  and  one  of  our  best  water-colorists  in  land- 
scapes, has  lately  given  evidence  of  astonishing  capa- 
city in  oil.  His  studies  of  San  Mateo  scenery  —  in 
twilight  and  in  storm — show  remarkable  power, 
fidelity  and  sentiment.  His  atmospheres  are  lumi- 
nous. His  woods  have  depth  and  richness.  His 
coloring  is  full  of  the  finest  feeling.  He  embues  his 
pictures  with  poetry. 

Mark  Twain,  then  just  beginning  his  lit- 
erary career,  is  represented  in  "  By  Rail 
Through  France  "  —  a  readable  paper,  but 
with  hardly  a  touch  of  the  humor  which 
distinguished  his  later  work  and  gave  him 
ducats  and  fame. 

M.  P.  Deady,  blacksmith,  lawyer,  and 
later,  a  Federal  Judge,  wrote  about  "  Port- 
land-on-  Wallamett."  John  F.  Swift,  who 
had  just  brought  out  his  book  —  "  Going  to 
Jericho  " —  a  review  of  which  appeared  in . 
this  first  number,  contributed  a  paper  on 
"Family  Resemblances  and  Differences." 
William  V.  Wells  and  T.  H.  Rearden  also 
enriched  the  same  number.  Harte  furnished 
the  poem  "  San  Francisco  by  the  Sea";  Ina 
Coolbrith  contributed  the  poem  "Longing"; 
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and  C.  W.  Stoddard  furnished  two  pages  of 
blank  verse  —  "In  the  Sierras." 

The  writer  of  these  notes,  although  a 
pledged  contributor  for  six  months,  being 
under  pressure  for  all  the  work  he  could 
do  as  one  of  the  Bulletin  staff,  cherished 
the  hope  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon 
for  any  papers  for  the  magazine.  On  leav- 
ing the  office  one  evening,  I  was  confronted 
by  Harte  with  a  demand  for  a  paper  to  be 
handed  over  within  one  week  from  that 
date.  It  must  go  into  the  first  number. 
Mr.  Harte  suggested  no  subject,  only  the 
paper  must  be  forthcoming.  I  had  nothing 
on  hand.  The  squeeze  was  on.  Here  was 
new  work  after  the  fagging  of  the  day. 
Before  the  week  had  expired  a  paper  was 
sent  to  the  editor,  entitled  "  A  Breeze  from 
the  Woods,"  with  a  special  request  that  if 
accepted,  it  should  take  the  end  place  in  the 
number,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  Philis- 
tines rose  in  their  might  with  their  clubs, 
they  might  spend  their  strength  on  those 
in  the  front  ranks.  All  that  was  heard 
from  Harte  in  response  was  that  he  liked 
very  well  so  much  of  it  as  he  could  read. 
It  was  a  very  blind  manuscript. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  author,  when 
the  magazine  came  out,  that  contribution 
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appeared  on  the  front  pages.  One  of  the 
two  book  reviews  which  appeared  in  that 
number  was  "  The  Natural  Wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia "  by  Titus  Fey  Cronise.  A  very  good 
book  of  seven  hundred  pages.  That  review 
was  another  squeeze  of  the  writer  by  the 
editor.  But  how  he  managed  to  put  on 
pressure  enough  to  get  that  review,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  leading  paper,  1  have  now 
hardly  the  faintest  recollection. 

There  was  probably  not  a  contributor  to 
this  first  number  who  was  not  agreeably 
disappointed  by  the  hearty  welcome  the 
Overland  received.  There  was  a  generous 
appreciation  from  all  quarters.  Not  a  harsh 
note  of  criticism  was  sounded  anywhere. 
The  monthly  was  accepted  as  a  timely  ex- 
ponent of  the  growing  literature  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  launching  of  that  ven- 
ture was  a  success,  due  more  to  the  wise 


management  of  Harte 
than  to  any  one  else.  He 
had  been  concerned  with 
many  details  in  the  first 
number,  and  contributed 
only  the  memorable  poem 
which  had  probably  been 
in  manuscript  for  some 
time,  and  only  received 
the  finishing  touches,  in- 
cluding the  excision  of 
several  stanzas  which  did 
not  seem  to  abide  the 
test  of  his  fastidious 
taste  and  critical  judg- 
ment. Yet  never  before 
or  since,  has  anything 
been  written  in  meter 
about  San  Francisco  that 
has  the  ring  of  these 
stanzas  in  the  initial  num- 
ber of  the  Overland. 
Having  contributed  an 
initial  paper  I  asked  to 
go  on  the  list  of  ex- 
empts. But  Harte  kept 
up  the  pressure  so  that 
from  first  to  last,  eight 
or  ten  outdoor  papers 
were  produced.  He  ad- 
vised that  they  should  be 
brought  out  in  book  form. 
But  I  had  too  much  work 
on  hand  to  give  any  at- 
tention in  that  direction. 
It  was  not  until  some 
years  later  that  the  counsel  of  Harte  was 
adopted  in  part.  A  volume  was  printed 
with  the  title  of  the  first  paper,  "  A  Breeze 
from  the  Woods,"  by  some  young  men  in 
Oakland  in  cancellation  of  some  indebted- 
ness. This  small  edition  of  four  hundred 
copies  was  given  away;  not  a  copy  was 
offered  for  sale.  At  a  later  date  a  wealthy 
citizen  published  on  his  own  account  another 
edition  of  four  hundred  copies.  These  all 
disappeared  in  the  same  way;  at  least,  no 
copies  were  sold  with  my  consent.  In  the 
course  of  time,  finding  that  I  had  not  a 
single  copy  to  remind  me  of  this  early  indis- 
cretion, I  heard  of  one  which,  in  some  un- 
accountable way,  had  drifted  into  a  second 
hand  book  store  in  San  Francisco.  In  what 
way  that  dealer  in  mouldy  books  learned 
that  I  must  have  that  copy  I  never  knew; 
but  if  the  whole  edition  had  been  sold  at 
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the  price  I  paid  for  this  stray  volume,  I 
might  have  been  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
rich  man. 

"The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  appeared 
in  the  second  number  of  the  Overland. 
Mr.  Harte  entered  a  field  which  he  was  to 
make  exclusively  his  own.  He  had  written 
many  short  stories  which  had  won  the  favor 
of  the  reading  public.  Among  the  best  of 
these  was  "  The  Right  Eye  of  the  Com- 
mander," a  Christmas  story  contributed  to 
the  Bulletin.  Occasionally  a  brief  editorial 
or  a  few  stanzas  sent  in  the  same  direction 
was  pretty  sure  to  enlarge  his  finances  by 
as  much  as  five  dollars.  When  the  "Luck  " 
appeared  in  proof,  the  proof-reader,  a 
young  woman,  I  think,  with  more  of  the 
prude  than  of  sound  discretion,  hastened 
to  the  publisher  with  the  protest,  substan- 
tially, that  the  story  was  indecent,  and 
therefore  not  fit  for  publication.  It  was  a 
meddlesome  impertinence.  The  publisher 
was  not  a  critic.  He  had  confidence  in  his 
editor.  But  what  if  the  public,  taking  the 
cue  from  some  such  protest,  should  kill  the 
magazine?  Already  a  "sniff"  here  and 
there  had  been  noted  in  some  of  the  sec- 
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tarian  papers.  It  was  a  small  community. 
There  were  only  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand people  in  the  State.  The  publisher 
naturally  looked  to  the  business  side  of  the 
proposition.  He  advised  with  three  or  four 
friends.  They  were  confident  that  the  story 
was  a  bright  and  exceedingly  clever  one. 
It  was  altogether  in  a  new  vein.  But  they 
could  give  no  clear  opinion  as  to  how  the 
public  in  a  small  community  would  take  it. 
It  was  referred  again  to  the  editor  and 
publisher  with  a  pretty  clear  impression 
that  the  former  should  have  his  own 
way.  The  story  appeared.  A  few  readers 
here  recognized  at  once  the  surpassing 
genius  in  the  construction  of  one  of  the 
most  original  pieces  of  fiction  of  the  day. 
It  was  not  until  the  strongest  note  of  ap- 
preciation had  been  sounded  on  the  other 
side  of  the  country  that  any  strong  note  of 
approbation  was  sounded  here. 

Harte  had  no  competitor.  The  ground 
was  wholly  his  own.  He  has  never  ceased 
to  work  the  vein  which  he  uncovered  then. 
Every  succeeding  contribution  added  fresh 
interest  to  the  magazine.     A  single  news 
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company  in   New   York  gave  a  standing 
order  for  twelve  hundred  copies. 

No  publication  had  ever  drawn  so  much 
attention  to  the  the  literary  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  No  draft  was  made  upon 
contributors  from  abroad.  To  the  first  six 
numbers  of  the  magazine,  comprising  a 
volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  the 
following  writers  made  contributions:  B.  P. 
Avery,  Samuel  Williams,  William  C.  Bart- 
lett,  George  B.  Merrill,  Noah  Brooks,  Sam.  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  F.  B.  Harte,  C.  W. 
Stoddard,  T.  H.  Rearden,  Thomas  Magee, 
J.  D.  B.  Stillman,  M.  D.,  Professor  Martin 
Kellogg,  J.  C.  Cremony,  Rev.  A.  W  Loomis, 
W.  V.  Wells,  Jno.  S.  Hittell,  Rev.  E.  C.  Bis- 
sell,  Jno.  F.  Swift,  M.  G.  Upton,  John  Mel- 
ville, Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins,  D.  Walker,  U.  S.  A., 
J.  S.  Silver,  M.  D.,  M.  J.  Kelly,  G.  T.  Ship- 
ley, M.  D.,  Jesse  Applegate,  J.  T.  Doyen, 
Jas.   Harris,  M.  D.,   Edward  P.  Stoddard, 


J.  Ross  Browne,  M.  P.  Deady,  G.  N.  Rich- 
ards, Anna  Maria  Wells,  Ina  Coolbrith, 
Thomas  M.  Cash,  Henry  George,  George  F. 
Parsons,  Horace  Davis. 

The  varying  fortunes  of  the  magazine 
call  for  no  special  comment.  Harte,  after 
making  a  reputation  in  this  connection  as 
broad  as  the  country,  found  one  day  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  liberal  offer  of  a 
connection  with  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He 
went,  as  he  said,  burning  the  bridges  after 
him.  But  it  was  not  in  that  association 
that  he  was  to  win  his  wider  fame.    »»-■■"" 

After  his  retirement,  I  supervised  the 
bringing  out  of  six  or  seven  numbers,  until 
a  permanent  editor  could  be  found.  The 
magazine  had  passed  into  other  hands.  But  it 
has  furnished  good  cause  for  congratulation 
that  it  has  always  been  the  exponent  of 
some  of  the  best  literature  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  VIRGINIUS 


By  ROBERT  H.  LOVELL 


With  Illustrations  by  Blanche  Letcher 


TT  IS  a  significant  fact  that  the  third  time 
in  the  history  of  our  dealings  with  the 
Spanish  race,  the  American  people  have 
adopted  as  battle  cry  an  appeal  to  the  past. 
"Remember  the  Alamo!"  was  the  slogan 
under  which  American  troops  went  forward 
to  the  conquest  of  Texas.  To  the  cry  of 
"  Remember  the  Maine ! "  their  grandsons  are 
marching  today  to  the  conquest  of  the  last 
of  Spain's  once  splendid  empire.  A  genera- 
tion ago,  our  fathers  were  thrilled  with  an 
appeal,  which  unfortunately  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  did  not  become  a  battle  cry  — 
"Remember  the  Virginius!"  A  faint  echo 
of  this  cry  is  still  heard. 

In  1873,  the  Cubans  had  been  in  revolt 
against  Spanish  misrule  and  barbarity  for 
five  years.  As  at  the  present  time,  the 
sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  was  with 
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the  insurgents.  The  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  present  revolt  were  operative  then; 
and  the  war  was  conducted  with  savage 
brutality  on  both  sides.  In  1870  most  of 
the  South  American  States  had  accorded 
the  rebels  belligerent  rights.  President 
Grant  was  disposed  to  accord  similar  recog- 
nition to  the  insurgents,  but  was  restrained 
by  the  conservative  policy  of  Secretary  Fish. 
Frequent  remonstrance  was  made  by  the 
United  States  government  against  the  con- 
stant sequestration  of  the  property  of 
Americans  by  the  Spanish  Captain  General ; 
and  the  protests  of  President  Grant  served 
at  last  to  irritate  the  Spanish  into  an  attack 
on  the  American  legation  at  Madrid. 

The  tension  between  the  two  governments 
had  become  almost  acute  when  the  Vir- 
ginius incident  occurred.     The  case  was  iu 
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the  main  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Com- 
petitor. The  Virginius  sailed  from  the  port 
of  New  York  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Fry,  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis.  She  was  owned  in  part  by 
American  citizens  and  had  an  American 
register.  She  was  laden  with  munitions  of 
war  and  carried  as  passengers  four  promi- 
nent men  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  Cuban 
cause.  These  were  General  Verona,  Pedro 
Cespedes,  brother  of  the  rebel  president, 
Jesus  del  Sol,and 
General  Ryan. 
When  the  vessel 
"was  near  San- 
tiago de  Cuba 
she  was  sighted 
by  the  Spanish 
gunboat  Torna- 
do, which  im- 
mediately gave 
chase.  The  Vir- 
ginius promptly 
displayed  the 
American  flag 
and  made  off  in 
the  direction  of 
Jamaica.  She 
was  overhauled 
not  far  from 
Kingston.  When 
General  Verona 
saw  that  their 
capture  was  in- 
evitable he  pro- 
posed that  the 
ship  be  destroy- 
ed; but  Captain 
Fry  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the 
regularity  of  his 
American  pa- 
pers that  he  al- 
lowed the  Span- 
ish    officer     to 

board  his  steamer  without  alarm.  The 
Spanish  officer  examined  the  papers  and 
admitted  that  they  appeared  to  be  in  order. 
He  nevertheless  hauled  down  the  American 
flag  and  hoisted  the  Spanish  colors  in  its 
place.  Meanwhile,  two  Spanish  war  vessels 
had  approached;  and  escorted  by  three 
men-of-war  the  Virginius  was  taken  to  the 
nearest  Spanish  port.  With  scant  ceremony 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Virginius 
were  dragged  to  jail,  and  the  four  promi- 
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nent  men  named  above  were  immediately 
tried  by  court-martial  and  condemned  to  be 
shot.  Fifteen  officers  of  the  Spanish  army 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  on  the  battle 
field  by  General  Verona  some  time  before, 
went  to  the  Governor  of  the  city  and 
begged  that  his  life  be  spared  since  he  had 
given  them  theirs.  The  request  was  per- 
emptorily refused.  With  indecent  haste 
the  four  men  were  taken  to  the  place  of 
execution.      Cespedes   and  Jesus  del   Sol 

knelt  and  were 
shot  in  the  back. 
General  Ryan 
and  General  Ve- 
rona refused  to 
kneel,  but  they 
were  seized, 
handcuffed,  and 
thrown  down. 
The  resistance 
they  offered  to 
die  kneeling  fin- 
ally won  them 
the  concession 
they  craved,  and 
they  were  allow- 
ed to  receive  the 
volley  while 
standing.  The 
marksmanship 
of  the  Spanish 
Volunteers  was 
so  wretched  that 
Ryan  was  seen 
to  be  still  alive, 
and  a  Spanish 
officer  stepped 
forward  and 
thrust  his  sword 
through  his 
heart.  A  revolt- 
ing scene  fol- 
lowed. The  Vol- 
unteers hurled 
themselves  upon  the  four  corpses,  tearing 
them  apart,  and  the  severed  heads  were 
thrust  upon  pikes  and  borne  through  the 
town.  Captain  Mc Arthur  of  the  British 
schooner  Brilliant,  which  left  Santiago  the 
next  day,  described  the  scene  as  one  of  the 
most  hideous  barbarity,  where  not  one  word 
of  sympathy  was  uttered  for  the  men  so 
cruelly  done  to  death. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
the  news  of  the  butchery  reached  the  United 
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States  and  our  government  at  once  de- 
manded an  explanation  from  Spain.  General 
Sickles  was  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  and  his 
representations  to  the  Spanish  government 
were  made  with  that  vigor  and  fearlessness 
which  have  always  characterized  him.  Spain, 
as  ever,  was  prompt  to  express  her  regret; 
and  she  sent  orders  to  her  Cuban  officials 
to  stay  further  action  until  the  status  of 
the  Virginius  had  been  ascertained.  But 
with  characteristic  dilatoriness  this  order 
was  not  transmitted  in  time  to  prevent  fur- 
ther executions ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 


away  in  places.  A  few  scattered  marks 
could  be  seen  between  this  line  and  one  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  which  was  one 
mass  of  bullet  holes  and  dark  stains.  Be- 
fore this  wall  the  prisoners  of  the  Virginius 
were  halted.  The  spectators  gathered  on  a 
knoll  opposite;  the  garrison  lined  up  in  a 
hollow  square.  The  prisoners  were  forced 
to  kneel  against  the  wall.  Priests  stood 
on  the  right  with  uplifted  crucifixes  in  hor- 
rible mockery  of  mercy;  on  the  left  stood 
a  line  of  marines.  The  officer  in  command 
raised  his  sword,  there  was   a   volley   of 
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ber  Captain  Fry  and  twenty-six  of  his  crew 
were  condemed  by  a  drumhead  court  mar- 
tial to  be  shot.  As  if  fearing  interruption 
of  their  savage  plans,  the  Cubans  immedi- 
ately led  their  prisoners  to  death.  Man- 
acled in  iron,  the  American  captain  and  his 
crew  were  led  to  a  low,  square  structure 
with  whitewashed  walls  surmounted  by  a 
roof  of  dark  red  tiles  with  projecting 
eaves.  They  were  followed  by  a  procession 
of  monks  and  a  large  military  escort. 
Until  recently  the  wall  of  this  building 
stood,  seamed  and  pitted  and  scarred  with  a 
hundred  bullets  breast  high,  the  adobe  torn 


shots  and  the  prisoners  rolled  with  convul- 
sive struggles  into  the  ditch.  Then  the 
procession  returned  to  town.  As  the  cav- 
alry rode  along  by  the  wall,  the  horses  were 
seen  occasionally  to  step  on  the  dead 
bodies,  the  wheels  of  the  field  artillery 
crushed  them,  and  the  mob  dragged  them 
about  in  sheer  exultation  of  brutality.  Be- 
fore the  curious  crowd  had  entirely  left  the 
scene,  negro  scavengers  knocked  the  irons 
off  the  still  warm  bodies  and  carried  the 
poor  mutilated  remains  in  carts  to  a  pit  of 
quick-lime  some  two  miles  away.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  poor  wretches  were  seen  to 
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move  as  they  were  thrown  into  this  trench. 

Next  day,  the  horrible  tragedy  was  en- 
acted afresh,  and  twenty-eight  more  of  the 
crew  of  the  Virginius  were  butchered  in 
the  same  horrible  fashion.  These  hideous 
festivities  were  fittingly  closed  by  a  bull 
fight  given  in  honor  of  the  captor  of  the 
Virginius.  The  streets  were  gayly  decorated, 
and  in  the  evening  the  Governor's  palace 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  reception  when 
beautifully  dressed  women  mingled  with 
handsome  men  in  gorgeous  uniforms. 

The  dreadful  news  of  this  orgy  of  blood 
first  reached  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  lay 
the  British  warship  Niobe,  commanded  by 
Captain  Sir  Lampton  Lorraine.  Without 
waiting  for  orders  from  the  home  govern- 
ment, this  gallant  officer  immediately  set 
out  at  full  speed  for  Santiago,  starting  in 
such  a  hurry  that  some  of  his  crew  were  left 
behind.  Without  any  diplomatic  prelude 
he  demanded  the  stay  of  all  executions:  and 
when  he  was  asked  his  authority,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  Eng- 
land. The  fact  that  there  were  seven 
British  subjects  on  the  captured  Virginius 
strengthened  his  claim;  and  as  he  added 
threats  to  turn  his  guns  on  the  town,  his  pro- 
test commanded  a  respect  which  no  diplo- 
matic correspondence  would  have  received. 

When  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the 
crew  of  the  Virginius  reached  the  United 
States  there  was  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
citement. Such  a  clamor  for  war  arose 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  avert  it.  The 
monitor  Manhattan  at  the  Philadelphia  navy 
yard  and  the  national  vessels  in  the  Brook- 
lyn and  Norfolk  yards  were  ordered  to  be 
made  ready  at  once.  Spain  believed  that  a 
declaration  of  war  was  imminent  and  asked 
the  good  offices  of  England.  Lord  Gran- 
ville, however,  declined  to  interfere  except 
on  the  basis  of  ample  reparation  to  the 
United  States.  General  Sickles  made  all 
preparations  to  leave  the  legation,  and  mo- 
mentarily expected  instructions  for  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Spanish  court.  Mean- 
while, the  Spanish  government  did  all  in 
its  power  to  secure  delay  by  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  its  American  min- 
ister and  our  Secretary  of  State.  The  re- 
sultant body  of  correspondence  is  immense. 
The  main  contention  of  the  United  States 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  summary  of 
one  of  these  letters. 


The  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  all 
maritime  powers,  denied  the  right  of  capt- 
ure of  documented  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
in  time  of  peace;  and  asserted  that  the 
right  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  papers 
was  in  the  power  issuing  them,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Virginius  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  do.  We  also  said 
that  we  would  consider  the  subject  of  recla- 
mations when  the  honor  of  the  flag  was 
vindicated;  that  the  identity  of  the  Vir- 
ginius was  not  in  question  and  that  any 
irregularity  in  her  papers  was  therefore 
merely  technical. 

To  us  who  have  learned  in  war  to  despise 
the  Spaniard  as  a  foe,  the  demand  made  by 
President  Grant  for  reparation  seems  ab- 
surdly inadequate.  It  was  that  the  Vir- 
ginius and  the  remainder  of  her  crew  should 
be  surrendered,  and  that  Spain  should 
salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Lord  Gran- 
ville, to  whom  Spain  referred  the  matter, 
considered  the  demand  both  just  and  mod- 
erate. Nevertheless  much  correspondence 
ensued  about  our  right  to  claim  a  salute  to 
the  flag  and  —  inglorious  concession!  —  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  salute  should  be 
dispensed  with  should  it  be  shown  that  the 
Virginius  was  on  an  illegal  mission.  This 
evidently  was  not  done,  for  Spain  finally 
made  all  these  concessions. 

On  December  18,  1873,  the  Virginius  was 
delivered  to  Captain  Whiting  of  the  United 
States  navy.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
again  hoisted  on  her,  and  accompanied  by 
the  sloop- of- war  Ossipee  she  sailed  for  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  mentioned  as 
indicating  the  gross  methods  by  which  the 
Spaniards  displayed  their  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  us,  that  the  Virginius  had  been 
so  befouled  by  them  as  to  be  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  On  the  homeward  voy- 
age the  ship  was  found  to  be  leaking  so 
badly  that  it  was  decided  to  abandon  her. 
Her  crew  was  transferred  to  the  Ossipee, 
and  soon  after  the  ill-fated  vessel  sank. 

About  the  same  time  the  surviving  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  delivered  to  Captain 
Brain  of  the  United  steamer  Juniata.  The 
surrender  took  place  fifteen  miles  below 
Santiago.  These  poor  creatures  had  been 
herded  together  in  a  small  cell1;and  miser- 
ably treated.  They  had  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  their  coming  deliverance,  and 
priests  were  constantly  with  them  prepar- 
ing them  for  death.     When  released  they 
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found  themselves  before  the  Juniata  flying  make  a  night  attack  on  the  Juniata,  but  the 

the  American  flag.  Suddenly  realizing  their  Governor  forbade  it,  being  aware  that  two 

freedom,  their  joy  knew  no  bounds.     They  other  American  men-of-war  were  near.     It 

wept  and  laughed,  and  threw  themselves  is  also  reported  that  several  high  Spanish 

into   each    other's  arms.     They  were  sup-  officials  resigned  and  returned  in  disgust  to 

plied  with  clothing  from  the  wardrobe  of  Spain,  because  of  the  delivery  of  the  Vir- 

the  Juniata's  crew.     It  was  said  that  the  ginius  and  the  remnant  of  her  crew  from 

Cuban  Volunteers  begged  to  be  allowed  to  further  torture  and  death. ' 


SUMMER   SEAS 


/^.OODBY  to  burning  days  and  breathless  nights, — 

^    To  the  hot  cloud  of  dust  that  blinds  and  blights,- 

To  blistering  pavements  and  to  voices  rude 

That  spoil  the  cities'  semi- solitude, — 

To  idle  byways  that  the  wild-woods  robe — 

The  dainty  dandelions'  misty  globe: — 

The  honey-suckle  banks,  the  bees,  the  birds — 

The  lolling  brook,  with  knee-deep  sweltering  herds— 

The  myriad  cricket-choirs,  and  everywhere 

The  butterflies  that  blossom  in  the  air: 

Goodby  to  steaming  rocks  and  brazen  shore 

Where  creaming  breakers  melt  and  are  no  more! 

Goodby  to  the  dead  past,  there  let  it  lie! 

E'en  to  its  memory  goodby,  goodby! 
Welcome  the  morning  star,  whose  level  beam 
Tinges  with  roseate  glow  our  matin  dream; 
The  baby  breath  of  dawn,  how  sweeter  far 
Than  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  are: 
The  first  sweet  kiss  our  conscious  eyelids  take, 
That  with  a  thrilling  whisper  bids  us  wake. 
Welcome,  0  Sun!— a  golden  bubble  blown 
Out  of  a  golden  wave!     The  night  has  flown, 
And  now  the  azure  wave  with  curling  lip 
Glosses  the  clinking  chain,  the  while  we  trip 
The  willing  anchor,, and  away  we  speed 
While  every  pleasure  follows  where  we  lead. 

Now  sinks  the  sun  o'er  far  Hesperides, 
Now  swims  the  yellow  moon  o'er  crystal  seas: 
0  mellow  moments  under  mellow  moons, — 
0  cares  that  sailed  away  like  light  balloons! 
Not  softer  is  the  sea-dove's  foam-flecked  breast 
Than  the  dream-couch  that  woos  our  souls  to  rest. 
A  summer  rest  in  summer  seas,  and  thou 
With  the  fair  fate  that,  throned  upon  thy  prow, 
Breathes  on  the  troubled  waters  as  thy  keel 
Slides  into  port  with  Fortune  at  thy  wheel! 


Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
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1  — REPUBLICAN  VIEW1 


By  ARTHUR  J.  PILLSBURY 


TTHE   Republican  view   of    the    present 

political  outlook  in  California  would 

be  greatly  clarified  if  satisfactory  answers 

could  be  obtained  to  two  puzzling  questions. 

If  a  snake  eat  a  toad  does  the  toad 
thereby  become  all  snake  or  the  snake  be- 
come somewhat  toad? 

Not  to  apply  the  personification  of 
snake  and  toad  with  offensive  strictness  to 
the  new  Democratic  and  Populistic  parties, 
there  will  be  found  in  the  above  hackneyed 
theme  for  debate  in  unscientific  circles  one 
of  the  queries  referred  to. 

The  Spanish  soldiery  of  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  and  Phillip  II.  were  the  best 
fighters  in  Europe.  To  the  victors  belonged 
the  spoils,  but  if  the  victories  did  not  come 
often  enough  or  if  the  spoils  were  not  rich 
enough  a  Spanish  army  was  as  like  as  not 
to  rise  and  massacre  its  commanders  and 
turn  about  and  sack  one  of  Spain's  own 
cities. 

This  is  similar  to  what  the  new  Demo- 
cracy of  this  country  attempted  in  1896. 
Not  having  the  courage  to  stand  by  its 
principles  in  the  face  of  a  certainty  of 
present  defeat  it  overthrew  its  leaders,  cut 
loose  from  its  past  associations  and  tradi- 
tions, anointed  the  body  of  one  of  its  oppo- 
nents with  unctuous  phrases,  and  swallowed 
it,  chose  for  the  leader  of  its  great  mutiny 
a  political  adventurer  of  much  grace  of 
person  and  facility  of  manipulation,  and 
under  a  banner  that  was  emblematic  of  a 
single  idea,  stormed  the  country  in  a  des- 
perate rush  for  the  spoils  of  office.  The 
campaign  was  not  wanting  in  dash,  and  it 
at  one  time  promised  success,  but  the  on- 
slaught gave  the  conservative  people  of  the 
country  such  a  scare  that  they  rallied  to  the 
standard  of  sound  money  and  prudent  gov- 
ernment, and  the  adventure,though  brilliant 
in  conception  and  in  audacity  of  execution, 
failed  of  its  purpose. 

Does  that  incongruous   combination   of 

1 A  reply  to  this  article  by  a  prominent  Democrat  will 
be  published  in  the  Overland  next  month 
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forces  yet  exist  in  effective  form,  and  is 
the  fright  of  the  conservative  elements  of 
society  still  on? 

This  is  the  second  query. 

Traditional  Democracy  was  more  purely 
individualistic  in  its  tenets  and  tendencies 
than  any  other  political  party  in  American 
history.  Democratic  orthodoxy  demanded 
that  government  recognize  no  conflicting 
interests  among  the  people,  that  it  confine 
its  operations  to  the  preservation  of  public 
safety  and  individual  liberty,  and  leave  the 
people,  "In  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  such 
social  conditions  as  they  may  have  created 
for  themselves  or  derived  from  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  life." 

Populism  is  socialism.  It  is  not  Christian 
socialism  and  it  is  not  materialistic  social- 
ism. Either  of  these  implies  an  intelligent 
concept,  and  a  Populism  that  will  willingly 
be  a  party  to  political  adultery,  follows  in- 
clination and  has  no  such  thing  as  an  intel- 
ligent concept.  Populism  is  political  social- 
ism, a  sport  of  demagogues  and  the  prey  of 
charlatanism,  a  mere  agglomeration  of  hu- 
man disappointment,  discontent,  and  civic 
dyspepsia,  an  organization  that  has  a  valid 
claim  to  public  sympathy  and  commiseration 
but  none  to  public  respect. 

That  is  the  sort  of  toad  that  the  mutin- 
ous Democracy  of  1896  was  at  great  pains 
to  anoint  and  swallow,  and  uneasy  rests  the 
head  when  there  is  such  a  load  in  the 
stomach. 

Symptoms  are  not  wanting  to  show  that 
the  new  Democracy  suffers  from  at  least 
a  partial  non-assimilation  of  the  unhealthful 
mass,  if  not  from  positive  indigestion. 
The  kickers  of  that  toad  will  hardly  stay 
down. 

For  there  is,  and  from  the  first  has  been, 
an  element  in  Populism  that  was  something 
more  than  political  invalidism  and  indus- 
trial incapacity.  There  was  at  the  core  a 
nucleus  of  intelligent  and  consistent  social- 
ism, a  part  of  which  was  Christian  as  dis- 
tinguished from  material,  or,  more  properly, 
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had  its  origin  in  the  centers  of  feeling 
rather  than  in  the  centers  of  thought;  and 
a  part  was  coldly  and  relentlessly  socialis- 
tic from  a  deliberately  formed  theory  of 
life  and  its  evolutionary  tendencies.  No 
part  of  this  nucleus  can  be  assimilated  by 
the  new  Democracy  which  has  swallowed  it, 
and  it  will  come  forth  from  the  Democratic 
internals  with  or  without  its  own  volition. 
The  sentimental  portion  of  it,  the  part  with 
a  conscience  which  finds  it  hard  to  harmon- 
ize the  laws  of  nature  with  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  (which  of  course  can  not  be 
done  and  has  to  be  accepted  on  a  broad 
faith  without  reason),  may  vote  indepen- 
dently or  not  vote  at  all.  Materialistic 
socialism  will  go  to  the  new  Social  Demo- 
cracy party,  bide  its  time,  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  and  so  far  as  its  influence  on  pres- 
ent issues  is  concerned,  will  be  null,  void, 
and  of  no  effect. 

The  hope  that  Republicans  who  allowed 
trying  conditions  (for  the  existence  of 
which  their  party  was  in  no  wise  responsi- 
ble) to  become  the  means  of  enticing  them 
from  their  allegiance  to  Republicanism  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  cohorts  of  Populism,  will, 
many  of  them,  return  to  that  standard  un- 
der which  they  battled  for  the  right  so  long 
and  with  so  much  success,  is  not  without 
much  justification.  Many  have  returned, 
others  are  returning,  and  few  of  them,  who 
were  not  Greenbackers  more  than  they  were 
Republicans,  left  the  Republican  party  to 
be  carried  into  the  Democratic  or  into 
any  party  having  the  semblance  of  being 
Democratic. 

The  rest  of  Populism  will  stay  inside  of 
the  new  Democracy  and  help  to  make  it 
more  of  a  toady  than  ever.  If  it  has  not 
inoculated  its  captor  with  socialistic  prin- 
ciples, it  has  at  least  filled  it  with  an  in- 
fusion of  socialistic  tendencies,  and  as 
every  student  of  political  movements  makes 
it  his  concern  to  study  tendencies  rather 
than  declarations  of  pretended  principles, 
the  public  is  not  likely  to  be  long  in  the 
dark  as  to  whither  this  new  Democracy,  the 
Democracy  of  Mr.  Bryan,  is  certainly  drift- 
ing. Without  absorbing  much  of  the  rati- 
onale of  socialism  it  has  absorbed  all  its 
aches  and  pains,  its  distempers,  and  its 
spirit  of  malignancy,  its  enviousness  of 
those  who  prosper,  its  dread  of  bearing  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  and  its  desire  to 
shift   those   responsibilities  from  its  own 


shoulders  to  the  shoulders  of  the  State. 
This  has  made  the  new  Democracy  a  party 
of  reaction  and  disorganization,  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  coup  SJ  etat,  of  discontent,  un- 
happiness,  and  civic  ill-health. 

That  snake  has  become  a  good  deal 
toad. 

The  boasted  new  Democracy  has,  there- 
fore, no  claims  upon  the  allegiance  of  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  old  school,  save  the  associa- 
tions which  cling  to  the  name  conferred  by 
the  fathers  upon  a  party  that  at  one  time 
had  justification  for  existence.  The  theft 
of  that  name  was  the  crime  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  Democratic  argument 
that  justly  challenged  the  attention  of  hon- 
orable and  patriotic  men.  It  was  the  cen- 
tripetal force  whose  office  it  was  to  check 
and  hold  in  balance  the  more  progressive 
or  centrifugal  forces  of  the  more  radical 
party.  Those  to  whom  that  argument 
appealed  made  up  the  conservative  party 
of  this  nation,  but  it  is  the  Republican  and 
not  the  Neo-Democratic  that  is  now  the 
conservative  party  of  this  nation,  and  con- 
servative Democrats  should  now  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  The  tariff 
question  is  settled.  The  protective  theory 
has  become  the  American  policy.  The  logic 
of  necessity  rather  than  of  debate  has 
settled  that  and  it  will  remain  settled  until 
changed  conditions  re-open  the  old  contro- 
versy. That  question  out  of  the  way,  there 
is  no  consideration  other  than  that  of  party 
name  which  can  deter  Democrats  who  be- 
lieve in  sound  money  and  prudent  adminis- 
tration of  government  from  coming  into  the 
Republican  party,  and  old  line  Democrats 
are  too  patriotic  to  risk  the  well-being  of 
the  nation  for  sake  of  a  name. 

The  first  half  of  our  second  query,  pro- 
pounded at  the  beginning,  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  incongruous  combi- 
nation of  forces  which  went,  two  years  ago, 
to  make  the  Popocratic  party  does  exist  in 
effective  form. 

After  making  proper  allowances  for  the 
many  thousand  gentlemen  of  undoubted 
patriotism,  but  very  questionable  discre- 
tion, whom  love  of  adventure  and  office  in- 
duced to  embark  on  the  Popocratic  hazard 
of  new  political  fortunes,  it  has  finally  to 
be  confessed  that  about  all  the  reactionary 
and  disintegrating  elements  of  society  will 
be  found  again  this  year  marshaled  under 
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the  banner  of  the  new  Democracy.  The 
voice  of  the  journalistic  coyote,  the  shrill 
cry  of  the  jingo,  and  the  precipitancy  with 
which  the  war  with  Spain  was  forced  upon 
the  administration  in  the  face  of  adverse 
climatic  conditions  (which  half  a  year  of 
time  that  the  President  was  playing  for 
would  have  removed),  ought  cumulatively 
to  convince  the  conservative  interests  of 
this  State  and  country  of  the  necessity  for 
rallying  around  the  Republican  banner  until 
the  frenzy  of  Popocracy  has  spent  itself  and 
calm  has  returned  to  the  reactionary  mind. 

The  war  with  Spain  will  not  be  an  issue 
in  the  coming  campaign.  Now  that  it  is 
on  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its 
prosecution,  and  that  will  be  that  whatever 
the  cost  and  whatever  the  casualties,  the 
war  must  not  cease  so  long  as  Spain  has  so 
much  as  a  hot  chicken  tamale  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  call  her  back.  On  this 
point  there  will  not  be  two  opinions  between 
the  two  oceans  which  wash  our  shores. 

But  as  to  the  financing  of  the  war  there 
will  be. 

And  right  here  the  Popocratic  forces 
ought  to  divide,  and  would  divide  if  politi- 
cal principle  cut  any  figure  as  a  cohesive 
force  in  that  heterogeneous  and  conglom- 
erate aggregation ;  but  it  does  not  and  there 
will  be  no  division. 

In  the  United  States  treasury  is  a  round 
hundred  millions  of  silver  bullion,  which  the 
government,  by  virtue  of  the  exigency  of 
war,  might  see  fit  to  coin  and  put  into  cir- 
culation under  pledge  of  parity,  a  gold  dol- 
lar being  able  to  support  two  silver  dollars 
with  the  same  ease  that  it  can  sustain  one 
paper  dollar,  (the  silver  in  the  silver  dollar 
being  able,  approximately,  to  sustain  half 
its  own  face  value  by  virtue  of  the  bullion 
value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made,)  but 
already  the  cry  has  gone  out  for  unlimited 
issues  of  fiat  paper,  which  would  soon  cease 
to  be  redeemable  and  rob  both  the  soldier 
and  the  citizen.  And  strange  to  say,  the 
first  to  make  this  demand  are  Popocrats  of 
Democratic  antecedents.  It  is  the  price 
which  these  politically  degenerate  sons  of 
a  traditional  hard  money  party  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  swallowing  a 
second  time  the  Populistic  oyster. 

The  financial  mistakes  of  the  sixties  must 
not  be  recommitted  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  century. 

The  Republican  party  must  face  this  issue 


of  the  financial  conduct  of  the  war  and 
face  it  squarely  and  at  once.  To  prosecute 
this  war  to  a  successful  issue  without  in- 
volving a  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
paying  the  soldier  and  sailor  in  as  good 
money  as  we  pay  the  bondholder,  will  be  an 
achievement  worthy  of  the  best  statesman- 
ship and  will  demand  of  us  the  highest 
order  of  national  and  party  patriotism.  It 
is  not  now  too  soon  to  take  up  the  gaunt- 
let which  Popocracy  has  thrown  down,  and 
the  statesmen  in  our  party  must  not  suffer 
the  politicians  in  our  party  to  juggle  with 
this  question  as  they  did  with  the  silver 
issue  and  thereby  get  us  into  another  tight 
corner  and  the  country  into  greater  diffi- 
culty than  a  war  with  Spain. 

Indications  have  not  been  wanting  to 
show  that  the  appetite  of  the  silverites  for 
war  with  Spain  was  exceedingly  whetted 
by  the  expectation  that  war  would  force 
the  country  upon  a  basis  of  single  standard 
silver.  And  the  Populists,  too,  have  con- 
sented to  a  war  for  which  they  have  little 
stomach  in  the  hope  of  indulging  in  an- 
other revel  of  fiat  paper  money.  The  fact 
that  these  two  expectations  are  fundamen- 
tally antagonistic  "  cuts  no  ice,"  as  the  say- 
ing goes.  They  are  both  equally  "  forninst " 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  administration 
at  Washington,  and  than  this,  no  other 
bond  of  union  is  required  for  a  compact 
coalition  of  these  discordant  political 
factions. 

If  our  arms  encounter  reverses,  political 
capital  will  be  made  of  the  fact.  Imbecil- 
ity of  administration  will  be  charged  and 
the  most  made  of  every  untoward  event, 
but  the  financing  of  the  war  will  be  the 
paramount  present  issue. 

The  paramount  issue  of  the  not  very  dis- 
tant future,  perhaps  the  issue  which  will 
redivide  the  country  into  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  of  the  old  school,  seems 
likely  to  be  whether  this  Nation  shall  pur- 
sue a  policy  that  is  insular  or  one  that  is 
cosmopolitan.  This  will  come  with  the  ad- 
justment of  terms  of  peace  with  Spain  and 
when  it  will  come  will  be  determined  by  the 
fortunes  of  war.  The  Democracy,  which 
is  nearly  always  opposed  to  and  rarely 
favors  anything,  will  likely  espouse  tradi- 
tional insularity,  while  the  Republican  party 
will  doubtless  pronounce  in  favor  of  a  policy 
that  is  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to  compre- 
hend   the    colonization,    Americanization, 
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assimilation,  and  final  annexation,  of  strate- 
gic and  contiguous  mainlands  and  islands  in 
American  waters,  together  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  harbors  of  refuge  and  coaling  sta- 
tions wherever  the  exigencies  of  commerce 
or  of  war  may  render  them  needful. 

This  issue  may  be  upon  us  before  the 
coming  campaign  closes. 

Among  local  issues  the  paramount  one 
will  be  Governor  Budd  and  his  executive 
eccentricities,  and  in  him  the  Republicans 
will  find  a  steal  worthy  of  their  foemen. 
That  he  stole  enough  votes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  secure  his  election  is  quite  gener- 
ally believed  by  Republicans  of  prominence 
in  that  election,  and  he  is  the  "nerviest" 
politician  on  this  coast  today.  In  a  more 
turbulent  land  and  time  he  would  be  a  dic- 
tator, and  his  opponents  would  have  reason 
to  tremble  in  his  presence.  His  campaign 
will  be  made  pre-eminently  for  James  Budd, 
and  his  emissaries  are  as  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  as  in 
those  of  the  Popocratic.  Other  men  may 
have  the  will  to  do  the  things  that  he 
would  do,  but  few  have  the  grit  or  the  cun- 
ning. He  has  not  a  friend  on  earth  that  he 
would  not  thrust  into  a  political  fiery  fur- 
nace seven  times  hotter  than  it  was  wonted 
to  be,  if  the  ordeal  would  suit  his  purpose. 
That  Mr.  Jeter  will  heartily  coincide  with 
this  view  of  the  character  of  his  chief  is 
scarcely  open  to  question.  Mr.  Budd  is 
able,  intelligent,  resourceful,  relentless,  and 
Republicans  should  keep  him  constantly 
under  surveillance.  Had  he  been  in  Bryan's 
shoes  he  would  be  President  now,  for  Mr. 
Bryan's  conscience  held  him  short  of  a  full 
use  of  the  revolutionary  forces  marshaled 
under  his  banner.  Mr.  Budd  would  not 
have  been  thus  handicapped. 

Mr.  Budd's  shibboleth  will  be  economy  in 
State  expenditure,  and  as  he  has  fore- 
stalled adverse  criticism  by  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  State  reports,  (which  are  the 
sources  of  information  for  the  people,)  the 
burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  the  Repub- 
licans, no  matter  what  sort  of  figures  his 
fertile  ingenuity  may  prompt  him  to  pre- 
sent. Republicans  should,  therefore,  at 
once  cause  the  State's  books  to  be  experted, 
the  facts  summarized  and  laid  before  the 
people  of  the  State,  thus  spiking  the  Gov- 
ernor's guns. 

The  morale  of  the  Republican  party  at 
the  outset  of  the  campaign  in  California  is 


good,  but  its  organization  is  not  as  highly 
perfected  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  in  Cali- 
fornia scarcely  know  or  put  in  practice  the 
rudiments  of  party  organization,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  there  is  a  large  residuum 
of  unattached  voters  whose  eccentric  con- 
duct is  likely  to  cause  political  landslides 
and  to  "queer"  all  pre-election  calcula- 
tions. 

This  is  not  a  good  thing.  True  inde- 
pendence in  politics  is  commendable,  but 
the  condition  of  being  unattached  to  any 
political  organization  and  just  "voting 
around  for  luck,"  is  characteristic  of  im- 
becility and  productive  of  mischief.  It 
prevents  a  State  or  nation  having  a  con- 
tinuing civil  policy,  and  without  a  continu- 
ing policy  all  is  uncertainty  and  irresolu- 
tion. Better  party  organization  will  tend 
to  remedy  this  evil  and  leave  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  custody  of  men  of  inde- 
pendent minds  rather  than  to  an  irrespon- 
sible mob. 

The  league  club  system,  whose  watch- 
words are,  "  Organize!  Educate! "  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  with  Republicans.  It  contem- 
plates the  admission  into  league  clubs  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  from 
eighteen  years  upward,  to  the  end  that  the 
entire  population  may  be  educated  in  Re- 
publican principles  and  civic  duties.  The 
purpose  of  this  system  is  to  form  public 
sentiment,  leaving  to  the  committee  system 
the  closer  and  more  difficult  work  of  party 
management.  All  good  Republicans  should 
at  once  encourage  the  formation  and  sup- 
port of  Republican  league  clubs.  Six- 
week  campaigns  once  in  two  years,  charac- 
terized by  a  storm  of  stumping,  "  slathers  " 
of  literature,  and  a  general  hurrah,  will  no 
longer  suffice  for  public  education  in  econ- 
omic questions  or  the  proper  conduct  of 
political  contests. 

A  dry  year  makes  hardship,  hardship 
makes  discontent,  and  discontent  makes 
Populists,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  war  are  likely  to  arouse 
Republicans  and  conservatives  to  action 
and  bring  out  a  full  vote.  The  scare  is 
still  on,  and  with  a  good  scare  on  this  does 
not  need  to  be  an  off  year  for  Republicans. 
There  is  a  fighting  chance  as  well  as  a 
chance  for  a  fight. 

There  are  no  serious  elements  of  disaffec- 
tion in  the  Republican  ranks.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  south  of  Tehachapi 
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should  be  allotted  the  United  States  sen- 
ator, one  State  office  and  one  supreme 
judge.  The  nominee  for  Governor  will  go 
to  the  central  or  northern  part  of  the  State, 
and  a  spirit  of  fairness  will  doubtless  char- 
acterize the  distribution  of  the  other  State 
offices.  In  making  up  a  State  ticket,  be- 
sides a  south  of  Tehachapi  (of  the  existence 
of  which  we  are  never  in  doubt),  there  is  a 
South  Coast  and  a  North  Coast,  a  Sacra- 
mento Valley  and  a  San  Joaquin,  a  Bay 
District  and  a  Sierra  mountain  division, 
each  of  which  is  entitled  to  and  should  re- 
ceive fair  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  convention. 

Fortunately  no  bugaboo  of  bossism  is 
likely  to  rise  to  plague  the  Republican 
party  this  year.  The  lesson  of  four  years 
ago  was  very  bitter,  but  it  was  well  learned 
and  will  suffice. 

A  principal  qualification  of  the  Repub- 
lican gubernatorial  candidate  will  be  that 
he  can  beat  Judge  James  Maguire,  who  also 
has  played  to  the  galleries  with  much  effect, 
but  he  must  be  personally  clean  and  per- 
fectly capable. 

And  what  will  Republican  success  in  the 
forthcoming  campaign  mean  to  the  people 
of  nation  and  State? 

It  will  not  be  contended  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Republican  party  does  not  con- 
tain leaders   as   sincere  and  followers  as 


patriotic  as  may  be  found  in  the  councils  or 
ranks  of  that  party  to  which  the  writer  has 
the  happiness  to  belong;  but  after  all  has 
been  conceded  that  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  within  the  Republican  party 
of  this  nation  and  State  are  to  be  found 
those  conservative  and  paramount  interests 
whereby  the  seventy-four  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  chiefly  enabled  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  house  themselves  and  spend 
their  lives  in  a  tranquillity  and  affluence 
that  is  at  once  the  envy  of  the  world  and 
its  hope.  The  Republican  party  stands  for 
prudent  administration  of  public  affairs,  for 
a  civic  policy  that  is  founded  on  thirty-odd 
centuries  of  human  experience,  as  in  con- 
trast to  an  espousal  of  those  visionary  and 
untried  schemes  which  have  of  recent  years 
engrossed  the  minds  of  men  almost  to  the 
cost  of  their  sanity.  Progressive,  yet  con- 
servative, and  aggressive,  yet  conciliatory, 
the  Republican  party  of  California  appeals 
to  the  people  to  stand  by  the  Republican 
administration  at  Washington  as  that  ad- 
ministration has  stood  by  our  varied  indus- 
tries at  home,  knowing  full  well  that  with- 
out the  stimulating  and  safeguarding  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  protection  and  sound 
finance  we  should  be  as  powerless  to  be 
prosperous  in  a  season  of  abundant  rainfall 
as  we  now  find  ourselves  powerless  to  be 
prosperous  in  a  season  of  drouth. 
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SS  WAS  one  all  night  and  another  all  day 

Watching  the  bunk  where  Tom  Sheppard  lay, 
And  every  galoot  had  a  whack  at  the  chore 
Week  in,  week  out,  for  a  month  and  more. 
Sickly,  and  shrunk,  like  a  bursted  kite, 
.    Good  for  nothing  to  work  or  fight, 
Tom  still  lingered,  with  nary  a  show 
For  worse  or  better,  or  stay  or  go, 
Till  wait  and  worry  and  cheated  sleep 
In  Black  Bear  Valley  made  life  too  cheap. 

And  the  prayer  in  camp  for  a  bedrid  chum 

Was  warm  godspeed  into  kingdom-come. 

Watkins,  "  the  Judge,"  was  the  fugleman 
Of  the  tired  brigade  of  pick  and  pan, 
And  every  wrinkle  and  nudge  and  nod 
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And  grumbled  hint  of  the  Valley  squad 
Showed  broad  to  him  as  an  acre  lot 
The  turn  and  tack  of  the  common  tho't. 
'T  was  tough ;  but  a  duty  had  to  be  done ; 
And  Watkins  went,  a  committee  of  one, 
To  take  his  shift  as  a  nurse  one  day, 
And  study  his  part,  and  say  his  say. 

"I  hate  to  tell  ye,  bat  jes'  see  here, 
Ole  pard,"  quoth  he  in  the  sick  man's  ear, 
"  We  're  willin',  an'  never  a  hand  would  shirk 
To  help  a  feller  that 's  off  his  work, 
But  it 's  natur  —  takin'  nothin'  amiss  — 
To  weaken  arter  a  pull  like  this, 
An'  in  short, —  the  boys  is  wonderin'  why 
Tom  don't  get  well  or  Tom  don't  die." 

"  I  reckon  they  be,"  poor  Tom  agreed. 
"Don't  let  'em  worry;  thar  ain't  no  need. 
Jes'  giv  'em  the  answer  plain  an'  flat, 
I  'm  goin'  to  die, —  ye  may  tell  'em  that, — 
An'  I  'm  only  waitin'  out  o'  my  grave 
For  a  good  clean  wash  an'  a  good  clean  shave  — 
An'  a  white  biled  shirt  —  an'  collar  an'  tie  — 
An'  the  best  storeclothes  ye  can  beg  or  buy! 
I  want  to  be  decent  afore  I  go, 
An'  it 's  playin'  the  next  world  deuced  low 
To  sneak  my  passage  an'  tiptoe  in 
With  ragged  duds  an'  a  dirty  skin. 
So  tell  the  boys  to  be  sharp  an'  spry 
An'  make  my  twilight  —  an'  then  I'll  die." 

The  miners  heard  Tom's  startling  terms 
With  solemn  whistles  and  secret  squirms ; 
But  they  raked  the  camp,  .and  borrowed  a  pair 
Of  breeches  here,  and  a  biled  shirt  there, 
And  the  chance  of  a  necktie  "  never  or  now," 
And  a  dickey, —  laundered  the  Lord  knows  how, — 
And  two  with  a  coat  and  vest  chipped  in, — 
Till  the  rig  was  ready  from  heel  to  chin. 

Then  a  resolute  gang  took  Tom  in  hand 
To  fix  him  out  for  the  Unknown  Land. 
'T  was  a  copper  cent  to  a  sack  of  flour 
If  he  held  his  bones  together  an  hour 
Or  slipped  his  ghost  to  cherubim-town 
While  they  sponged  him  up  and  rubbed  him  down 
And  rinsed  him  off  like  an  empty  dish, — 
But  the  gamey  beggar  lived  out  his  wish; 
And  at  last,  with  wiping  off  soapy  tears, 
And  rasp  of  razor  and  clink  of  shears, 
And  the  dressing,  after  the  scour  and  scrape, 
They  licked  the  invalid  into  shape. 

Tom  looked  grateful  (and,  truth  to  tell, 
In  his  life  he  never  had  looked  so  well), 
But  the  smile  that  lit  on  the  suit  he  wore 
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Had  a  quiver  —  he  wanted  one  thing  more, 
And  on  his  lips  they  could  hear  —  or  see, — 
"  Bring  Jake  —  to  fiddle  some  chunes  —  to  me. 

Jake  Billings  was  busy,  and  out  of  trim 
To  knock  off  work  for  a  sick  man's  whim, 
But,  swearing  softly,  he  dropped  his  pick, 
And  got  his  fiddle  and  fiddlestick, — 
And  soon  the  cabin  where  Sheppard  lay 
Echoed  the  staves  of  "  Old  Dog  Tray  " 
And  heard  in  the  bicker  of  bow  and  string 
"  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket "  soar  and  swing. 
Bold  "  Scots  wha  hae  "  like  a  horn  rang  out, 
And  "Hail  Columbia's"  patriot  shout, 
Then,  shifting  into  a  softer  key, 
The  song  trailed  "Down  on  the  Ole  Peedee," 
And  "  Annie  Laurie  "  and  Nelly  Gray  " 
Warbled  their  story  the  same  sweet  way. 


They  were  no  angels,  the  rough-shod  crew 
Benched  with  fate  in  that  strange  venue, 
And  watching  the  wings  of  time  flit  past 
Where  a  human  wreck  was  breathing  his  last; 
But  the  snow  of  Eternity's  mountain  peaks 
Blanched  the  blood  in  their  shaggy  cheeks 
As  their  stiffened  heartstrings  slacked  and  swayed 
To  the  tunes  the  red-armed  minstrel  played, 
And  throbbed  to  the  old-time  thoughts  they  told 
Like  prayers  to  ears  that  were  growing  cold. 

The  bigger  half  of  an  hour  had  gone, 
But  the  shivering  cords  wailed  on,  and  on, 
Till  the  sound  of  a  soul's  cry  seemed  to  come 
When  the  fiddler  struck  "Old  Folks  at  Home"; 
And  over  the  face  where  the  fading  eyes 
Saw  thro'  the  window  the  hills  and  skies, 
Showed  the  gray  signal,  solemn  and  plain, 
That  beckons  once,  and  never  again. 

The  sad  song  trembled,  and  something  low, 
Like  a  passing  sob,  shook  Billings'  bow. 
"  Judge  "  Watkins  slowly  nodded  his  head 
And  muttered;  "  Cut  it,  Jake.     Tom  's  dead." 


Theron  Broun. 
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A    RETROSPECT    AND    PROSPECT 


By  HORACE  DAVIS 


TN  THE  fall  of  1868  the  Overland  con- 
^  tained  an  article  on  Wheat  Culture  in 
California;  and  today  I  am  invited  as  the 
writer  of  that  article  to  continue  the  story 
to  the  present  time. 

The  year  1868  forms  a  good  starting 
point,  for  some  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  business  assumed  a  permanent 
character  at  that  time.  That  year  the  area 
in  wheat  passed  the  million  acre  point  for 
the  first  time,  never  to  go  below  it  again, 
and  the  surplus  over  our  domestic  require- 
ments became  so  large  that  from  that  time 
on  we  had  to  ship  to  England,  the  dumping 
ground  of  the  world's  surplus.  Thencefor- 
ward the  price  of  wheat  in  England  ruled 
our  market,  even  in  the  years  of  scanty 
crops.  Before  1867  the  California  crops 
had  been  so  small  that  other  markets  such 
as  Australia  or  New  York,  or  even  local 
causes  like  drought,  would  regulate  prices 
here,  but  after  that  year  we  were  under  the 
domination  of  the  English  market. 

The  causes  producing  this  great  expan- 
sion of  wheat  acreage  were  partly  local  and 
partly  general.  A  succession  of  poor  har- 
vests all  over  the  world  had  depleted  the 
general  supply  of  breadstuffs  and  raised 
prices  so  that  in  January,  1868,  California 
wheat  was  worth  $3.75  per  cental  in  Liver- 
pool and  $2.75  here.  No  wonder  the 
farmers  felt  rich,  and  strained  every  nerve 
to  put  every  acre  they  could  into  wheat. 

Still  the  area  accessible  to  market  would 
have  remained  comparatively  small  had  not 
the  building  of  railroads  at  this  critical 
time  immensely  increased  the  available  ter- 
ritory. In  1866,  the  overland  road  was 
completed,  and  from  that  time  on  it  was 
reaching  out  its  feeders  up  and  down  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  State,  opening  up  many 
miles  of  rich  wheat  land  that  had  never 
felt  the  plow.  During  the  fifteen  years 
which  followed  the  driving  of  the  spike  at 
Promontory,  two  thousand  miles  of  railway 
were  constructed  in  California,  nearly  every 
mile  of  which  extended  the  wheat  area. 
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The  voyage  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Colorado  from  San  Francisco  to  Hongkong 
took  place  in  1868.  This  remarkable  voy- 
age by  a  side-wheel  steamer  with  a  single 
walking-beam  engine,over  an  untried  route, 
has  been  almost  forgotten,  but  it  was  an 
epoch-making  event.  It  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  steam  traffic  on  that  long  voy- 
age, revolutionized  the  methods  of  doing 
business  with  the  Orient,  and  made  possible 
the  immense  export  of  breadstuffs  to  China, 
which  followed  in  later  years.  In  these 
days  of  quintuple  expansion  and  triple 
screws,  such  a  voyage  as  the  Colorado's 
has  a  tinge  of  adventure  about  it  that  re- 
minds us  of  the  hardy  pioneers  that  broke 
in  upon  the  solitude  of  this  Northern  Ocean 
in  the  days  of  Drake.  The  Colorado  should 
be  remembered  and  her  story  should  be 
written  while  some  of  those  who  were  on 
board  of  her  are  yet  living. 

A  minor  incident  marking  the  expansion 
of  the  commercial  side  of  wheat  culture, 
was  the  founding  of  the  San  Francisco  Pro- 
duce Exchange,  which  took  place  in  1867. 
Its  beginnings  were  feeble  and  it  was 
laughed  at,  as  all  popular  movements  are, 
by  the  old  regime  in  power, —  in  this  case 
the  exporters, —  but  it  soon  demonstrated 
its  usefulness  and  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  produce  business. 

The  picturesque  figure  of  the  time  was 
Isaac  Friedlander:  a  man  of  giant  stature, 
commanding  in  his  methods  as  in  his  pres- 
ence, he  was  known  as  the  Wheat  King. 
Bold  and  aggressive  in  business,  honorable 
in  his  dealings,  kind  and  generous  in  per- 
sonal relations,  everybody  liked  him,  though 
he  ruled  the  market  with  an  iron  hand.  One 
day  when  some  one  in  his  office  spoke  of  the 
Produce  Exchange,  he  answered,  striking 
the  counter  with  his  fist,  "  Here  is  the 
Produce  Exchange,  right  here."  But  as 
the  State  grew,  the  business  expanded  till 
it  became  too  great  for  one  man,  and  the 
scepter  slipped  from  his  grasp. 

The  extension  of  the  railroads  changed 
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the  character  of  wheat  culture  consider- 
ably. The  land  opened  up  was  mainly  in 
the  hot,  dry  plains  of  the  interior  valleys — 
where  the  methods  of  culture  and  the  vari- 
eties of  seed  used  were  quite  different 
from  those  previously  in  vogue.  On  the 
plains  land  was  farmed  in  large  tracts,  and 
machinery  could  be  used  to  advantage  and 
with  great  economy.  Larger  holdings  and 
bigger  crops  marked  the  new  period,  and 
the  small  farmer,  while  he  never  disap- 
peared wholly  from  sight,  cut  less  figure 
than  in  early  times. 

If  we  divide  the  whole  thirty  years  about 
in  the  middle,  say  at  1884,  we  shall  find  the 
two  periods  quite  different  in  character. 
The  first  sixteen  years  was  marked  by  won- 
derful prosperity.  Enormous  crops  selling 
at  high  prices  brought  wealth  to  the  farmer 
and  prosperity  to  all:  while  from  1885  to 
1898  prices  have  been  lower,  profits  materi- 
ally curtailed,  and  crops  have  fallen  off. 
The  maximum  of  production  was  reached 
in  1880,  when  we  harvested  1,627,000  tons 
of  wheat.  The  crop  was  so  large  we  were 
utterly  unable  to  move  it,  and  nearly  half 
of  it  was  carried  over  into  the  following 
crop  year.  The  next  in  size  was  the  crop 
of  1884,  aggregating  very  nearly  1,500,000 
tons.  The  wheat  product  of  those  five 
years,  '80-84,  far  surpasses  the  record  of 
any  other  half  decade  in  our  history, 
amounting  as  it  did  to  about  6,300,000 
tons.  The  farmer  looks  back  with  regret 
to  those  "good  old  times"  and  wonders 
whether  he  will  ever  again  get  two  cents  a 
pound  for  his  wheat,  as  he  did  more  than 
half  the  time  from  July,  1870,  to  July, 
1878.  Farming  new  land  at  two  cents  a 
pound  for  wheat  is  about  as  good  an  enter- 
prise as  a  man  can  go  into.  Indeed,  it  was 
too  good  to  last;  such  phenomenal  pros- 
perity was  certain  to  bring  competition. 
Frst  came  India  with  an  export  occasion- 
ally amounting  to  a  million  of  tons;  next 
Argentine  poured  a  crop  of  equal  magni- 
tude into  the  English  market.  True,  the 
wheat  was  not  as  good  as  ours,  but  it 
was  wheat  and  would  make  wholesome 
bread,  and  it  knocked  down  the  price.  Last 
of  all  came  Washington,  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing product,  competing  with  us  not 
only  in  our  selling  markets,  but  in  freights 
also,  and  the  higher  we  pay  for  tonnage 
the  lower  we  must  sell  our  wheat. 

The  result  of  this  increased  production 


was  a  sharp  competition  for  the  European 
market,  and  competition  brought  lower 
prices.  Wheat  dropped,  and  dropped  from 
year  to  year  till  it  sold  below  cost.  In 
1877-78  it  averaged  about  two  dollars  a 
cental;  in  1894  95  the  average  was  about 
ninety  cents,  and  in  October,  1894,  it 
touched  bottom  at  the  disastrous  price  of 
eighty  cents,  far  below  cost  of  production. 

This  tremendous  decline  was  not  all  loss 
to  the  State,  for  the  improved  methods  of 
wheat  culture  and  harvesting  by  machinery 
have  effected  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of 
production.  One  of  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  in  the  State,  owning  a  large  ranch 
in  a  district  pretty  sure  of  a  fair  rain-fall, 
and  located  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable 
stream,  thus  having  the  advantage  of  low 
freights  to  tide  water,  assured  me  that  by 
rigid  economy  he  could  lay  down  wheat  at 
Port  Costa  for  an  outlay  of  one  dollar  a 
cental,  but  he  said,  "This  leaves  me  no  in- 
terest on  my  investment,  nothing  for  the 
wear  of  my  land,  and  nothing  for  my  own 
time."  The  great  majority  of  the  farmers 
in  the  plains,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  rail 
freights,  or  those  farming  on  the  hills,  who 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  machinery,  pro- 
duce their  wheat  at  a  much  higher  cost. 

A  few  words  here  as  to  the  methods  and 
measure  of  economy  brought  about  by 
machinery  in  agriculture,  which  of  course 
is  used  mainly  on  the  level  lands  of  the 
great  valleys,  though  there  are  machines 
adapted  to  hill  lands.  A  complete  history 
of  these  machines,  or  even  a  description  of 
the  varieties  now  in  use  would  be  out  of 
the  question.  Let  me  give  the  practice  of 
one  man  who  shall  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
rest.  As  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  latest 
improvements  I  asked  information  of  a 
friend  who  cultivates  three  thousand  to 
four  thousand  acres  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. His  land  is  light  and  sandy,  which 
would  not  repay  deep  and  thorough  plow- 
ing, like  heavier  soil,  but,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, his  practice  is  a  type  of  the  whole 
State.  He  uses  four  standard  ten-inch 
plows  in  one  gang  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
attached  to  the  plows  is  a  small  seeder  and 
behind  this  again  a  drag  or  harrow,  so  that 
he  plows,  sows,  and  harrows  in,  at  one  pro- 
cess. One  man  will  plow,  sow,  and  harrow, 
eight  acres  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  sixty-five 
cents  per  acre,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
seed.     Others,  he  told  me,  used  larger  teams 
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and  more  plows,  but  his  preference  was  for 
the  rig  described  above.  This  process  ap- 
plies only  to  light  soils;  on  heavy  lands  or 
where  summer-fallowing  is  practised  the 
sowing  and  harrowing  would  be  done 
differently. 

When  the  grain  is  ripe  he  gathers  it  with 
a  combined  "header  and  thresher."  This 
gigantic  machine,  which  cuts  a  twenty-two- 
foot  strip  of  grain,  is  drawn  by  thirty-six 
horses  and  requires  four  men  to  manage  it, 
besides  one  to  gather  and  pile  the  sacks  of 
grain.  These  machines  are  sometimes 
made  very  much  larger,  but  about  eighteen 
feet  is  the  ordinary  sweep.  The  grain  is 
cut,  threshed,  winnowed,  filled  into  sacks 
and  sewn  up  ready  for  shipment  to  Liver- 
pool, all  in  one  process,  the  average  cost  of 
which,  all  over  the  State,  is  about  one  dol- 
lar per  acre,  up  to  a  yield  of  seven  sacks, 
per  acre,  or  say  fifteen  bushels;  above  that 
yield  it  costs  more.  My  friend  thought 
that  about  three-quarters  of  the  crop  of 
the  State  is  now  gathered  by  this  machine. 
The  saving  is  very  great  over  the  old  pro- 
cess of  reaping  and  threshing  by  separate 
machines.  There  is  less  waste  in  handling, 
no  fire  risk  from  steam  threshers,  and  a 
great  economy  of  labor. 

The  straw  is  generally  burned,  but  the 
prudent   farmer   sometimes   stacks   it  for. 
stock  to  pick  at  in  winter.     The  stubbie  is 
fed  over  by  stock  and  then  burned,  to  clear 
the  land  for  next  plowing. 

But  the  farmer  has  not  had  to  bear  all 
the  loss  resulting  from  the  decline  of  the 
European  market.  Bags,  inland  transpor- 
tation, and  marine  freight,  have  come  down 
in  the  same  proportion;  bags  fell  from  ten 
or  eleven  cents  to  five  or  six;  railroad  rates 
have  been  greatly  reduced  and  salt  water 
freights  have  declined  from  an  average  of 
perhaps  fifty  shillings  in  the  seventies  to  a 
present  average  of  not  over  twenty-five,  in- 
deed many  charters  were  made  in  1892  and 
1893  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings. 
This  again  has  resulted  in  the  building  of 
enormous  four-masted  ships  for  these  long 
voyages,  huge  carriers,  which  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  lowest  figure. 
A  new  feature  of  grain  carriage  has  ap- 
peared in  the  tramp  steamers  which  have 
come  over  here  from  China  during  the  past 
two  years  to  carry  grain  and  flour  freights 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports,  some  to  Europe, 
some  to  South  Africa,  some  to  Australia. 


A  twenty-five  shilling  rate  to  Europe 
seems  to  be  high  enough  to  tempt  them 
across  the  Pacific. 

And  now  returning  to  our  own  crop  sta- 
tistics, there  has  been  a  distinct  falling  off 
in  the  wheat  product  since  1894,  although 
our  population  has  increased  considerably 
and  over  two  thousand  miles  of  railway 
have  been  constructed  within  the  State. 
Taking  it  by  five  year  periods,  the  annual 
average  has  been  as  follows: — 

1880-84,  centals 25,151,000 

1885-89,       "       19,741,000 

1890-94,       "       19,579,000 

1895&96     "       16,591,000 

It  must  be  remembered  that  1880  and 
1884  were  banner  years,  bringing  the  high- 
est two  yields  ever  known.  On  the  other 
hand  the  average  of  the  last  four  years, 
1894-97  is  not  over  16,000,000  centals  and 
this  dry  year,  1898,  will  yield  very  much 
less. 

I  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  acre-  . 
age  as  there  is  no  reliable  record  of  it. 
But  undoubtedly  it  has  fallen  off.  The  low 
prices  have  discouraged  the  farmers  and 
where  land  could  be  used  for  other  purposes 
they  have  diverted  it  from  wheat.  It  is 
generally  believed,  however,  that  owing  to 
its  better  prices  a  very  large  acreage  was 
put  into  wheat  this  year,  and  if  we  had  had 
good  spring  rains  we  should  have  had  a  very 
large  crop. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
but  the  proper  distribution  of  it  among  the 
months  is  almost  as  necessary.  Good  spring 
rains  ensure  an  abundant  crop.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  rain  tables  will  show  for  example 
that  the  two  largest  crops  ever  harvested 
followed  exceptionally  abundant  spring 
rains.  The  wheat  needs  plenty  of  moisture 
when  it  is  maturing.  There  is  not  much 
irrigated  wheat  in  California,  and  millers 
do  not  fancy  it.  It  may  look  well,  but  it 
does  not  make  good  flour,  being  usually  de- 
ficient in  gluten. 

I  spoke  of  Washington  as  a  new  factor 
in  the  wheat  question.  Wheat  has  been 
raised  in  the  Willamette  valley  in  Oregon 
and  in  the  Walla  Walla  district  of  Wash- 
ington since  back  in  the  forties,  but  these 
regions  were  so  far  from  tide-water,  and 
accessible  only  over  the  Columbia  River  bar 
that  little  of  it  ever  found  its  way  out.    But 
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since  the  building  of  railways  across  the 
continent  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  and 
the  deepening  of  Columbia  river  and  its 
bar,  the  northern  country  has  filled  with 
population  and  been  brought  close  to  deep 
water  ships.  Thus  a  country  has  developed 
which  they  proudly  call  the  "Inland  Em- 
pire," and  which  is  already  an  important 
factor  in  the  world's  wheat  supply.  It  has 
become  a  rival  of  California  in  the  Asiatic 
flour  trade  and  a  sharp  competitor  for  Liv- 
erpool freights. 

Many  varieties  of  wheat  have  found  favor 
with  our  farmers.  In  early  times  white 
Australia  was  generally  raised.  It  is  still 
sown  in  many  places,  but  is  regarded  with 
some  disfavor  as  a  "  shy  bearer,"  and  liable 
to  lodge  in  spring  rains  by  reason  of  its 
slim  straw.  The  millers  like  it,  for  it  makes 
superior  flour.  Chile  seed  is  more  gener- 
ally preferred  today  as  a  good  all-round 
wheat;  hardy  and  a  good  yielder.  White 
club  is  favored  in  the  northern  Sacramento 
valley,  because  the  strong  winds  cannot 
scatter  and  waste  it;  a  matter  worth  con- 
sidering where  ripe  grain  may  have  to 
stand  weeks  in  the  field  before  it  is  cut. 
Sonora  seed  is  a  spring  wheat,  yellowish 
and  flinty.  It  is  a  favorite  in  the  upper 
San  Joaquin  valley,  because  it  matures 
early  and  is  a  good  yielder.  Many  other 
varieties  are  raised,  but  these  are  the  main 
favorites.  The  millers  prefer  Australia 
and  Chile  where  they  can  get  them. 

The  San  Francisco  Call  Board,  established 
in  1882,  introduced  into  this  market  the 
dealing  in  futures,  resulting  in  the  same 


gambling  operations  that  characterize  the 
options  in  other  wheat  centers.  Its  most 
extraordinary  achievement  was  in  the  spring 
of  1887  when  wheat  was  artificially  lifted 
to  a  level  of  eighty  cents  per  cental  above 
the  English  parity.  The  bubble  broke  in 
July,  and  one  of  our  millionaires  was  said 
to  have  sunk  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
operation.  The  experiment  has  not  been 
repeated. 

A  curious  feature  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  importation  of  breadstuff's  by  rail; 
thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  have  come  by 
rail  from  Utah,  and  flour  is  constantly 
shipped  in  small  quantities  from  Minnesota 
to  California,  especially  to  Los  Angeles. 
Spokane  ships  flour  to  Boston,  and  Minne- 
apolis to  Los  Angeles  at  the  same  time. 
The  economics  of  the  railroad  business  are 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

In  conclusion:  The  crop  of  the  State  has 
fallen  off  of  late  years  to  about  an  average 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  tons,  say  half 
the  yield  of  the  two  great  years  1880  and 
1884.  If  prices  continue  at  ^present  rates, 
these  figures  will  increase,  but  whatever 
the  values  may  be,  there  is  a  large  area  in 
the  broad  valleys  which  is  adapted  only  to 
grain,  and  must  compete  with  India  and 
Argentine,  with  cheap  labor,  cheap  land, 
and  silver  currency.  Our  trust  then  must 
rest  on  the  intelligence  of  our  farmers;  in 
the  hope  that  by  rigid  economy  and  careful 
cultivation  they  can  so  reduce  the  cost 
and  improve  the  quality  of  their  grain  that 
it  will  still  command  a  remunerative  price 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


A  STAR 


HPHE  whirling  gleam  of  a  single  spark 

Struck  off  on  Time's  first  morn, 
When  God's  will  crashed  through  the  brooding  dark; 

And  a  world  was  born. 


Winthrop  Packard 
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A  PROTEST  AGAINST  HAWAIIAN  ANNEXATION 


BY  GEORGE  B.  MERRILL 


TN  THE  first  number  of  the  Overland 
A  Monthly,  issued  in  August,  1868,  ap- 
peared an  article  upon  "  Hawaiian  Civiliza- 
tion," which  my  former  self  closed,  with 
some  flourish  of  rhetoric,  by  an  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ought 
to  be  an  outpost  of  this  republic.  The 
facts,  historical  and  ethnological;  of  that 
article,  being,  as  the  writer  believes,  true, 
are  not  subject  to  review.  The  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  future  home  of  the 
Hawaiians  was  properly  no  part  of  a  narra- 
tive of  facts  of  interest  concerning  that 
rapidly  vanishing  people.  It  was  an  opinion 
for  holding  which  a  callow  statesman  might, 
perhaps,  be  excused,  but  for  which,  after 
many  a  sober  afterthought,  it  might  be 
more  difficult  to  overlook.  It  is  at  present 
a  conclusion  in  which  the  worshipers  of 
Saint  Jingo  cordially  agree;  but  there  are 
others,  and  they  are  conservatives  who  act 
as  brakes  to  the  sometime  over-rapid  car 
of  progress. 

While  most  persons  of  an  active  intelli- 
gence are  in  accord  in  ideas  of  national 
advancement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
steps  forward  should  be  in  right  directions 
and  not  over  a  precipice,  nor  in  the  dark 
when  a  ray  of  light  reveals  that  those  steps 
have  really  been  backward,  and  in  violation 
of  the  very  principles  which  have  heretofore 
guided  prosperity. 

The  ideas  of  Saint  Jingo  point  to  the  in- 
definite extension  of  territory.  The  main 
thought  is  that  of  addition — more  terri- 
tory, more  chances  to  make  money.  This 
is  what  is  called  success.  There  is  no  ob- 
structive mixture  of  principles  herein.  It 
means  material  wealth  to  some  of  us,  and 
that  is  the  idea  that  controls,  and  that,  in 
the  so-called  minds  of  too  many,  ought  to 
control  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  of 
extension  of  the  American  domain. 

The  impetuosity  of  the  modern  money- 
makers is  not  to  be  restrained  by  anything 
like  old  ideas.  The  fact  that  they  are  old 
is  to  them  a  reason  why  they  should  be  put 
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aside.  Like  old  clothes  they  have  had  their 
day,  are  worn  out  and  should  be  discarded. 
The  thoughts  for  which  Washington  and 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic  have  been  held 
in  reverence  by  the  American  people,  do 
not,  they  think,  apply  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  day.     But  they  do,  nevertheless. 

This  republic  was  the  legitimate  and  logi- 
cal offspring  of  those  who  came  to  this  con- 
tinent guided  and  instigated  by  the  princi- 
ples that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  rights, 
and  that  no  people  should  be  governed  save 
as  they  agree  to  be  governed. 

Until  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
Republic  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
were  governed  as  was  agreeable  to  them. 
The  native  inhabitants  were  and  still  are  in 
favor  of  the  fanciful  splendor  of  a  kingly 
government  and  are  in  harmony  with  no 
other.  The  residents  there  who,  better 
than  the  native  Hawaiians,  know  how  to 
make  money,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
incumbent  of  the  throne,  and  being  mostly 
children  of  this  Republic,  in  collusion  with 
the  diplomatic  and  naval  representatives  of 
this  government,  by  a  revolution,  ejected 
the  reigning  monarch  and  set  up  a  govern- 
ment which  pleased  them,  but  did  not  and 
does  not  please  the  native  race.  The  new. 
government  has  by  every  means  in  its  power 
attempted  to  persuade  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Islands,  and  make  them  a  part 
of  our  domain.  It  would  save  the  revolu- 
tionists the  trouble  of  keeping  up  the  farce 
of  a  republic  —  a  pretended  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  — 
and  allow  them  to  go  on  with  their  peace- 
ful occupation  of  making  money,  while  this 
government  may  take  up  the  cheerful  bur- 
den of  spending  fifty  millions  to  build  a 
navy  for  their  protection.  They  will  resign 
the  honors  of  office  for  the  sake  of  being 
relieved  of  the  expense  and  anxiety  of  keep- 
ing in  subjection  an  unwilling  people. 

The  arguments  offered  in  favor  of  such  a 
violation  of  the  first  principles  are   not 
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worthy  of  much  serious  consideration.  They 
are,  in  brief,  the  right  of  our  government 
to  take  the  islands  because  otherwise  they 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
nation,  and  a  fancied  necessity  for  future 
defense.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  two 
thousand  miles  away  and  in  the  new  era, 
when  Saint  Jingo  becomes  the  real  tutelary 
saint  of  the  whole  Republic,  we  are  going  to 
get  down  from  the  high  ideas  which  have 
heretofore  guided  us,  and  come  to  the  lower 
level  of  monarchical  governments,  which 
hold  their  peoples  as  subjects  under  un- 
equal disabilities.  We  shall  make  money 
then,  and  really,  when  that  is  the  guide 
of  governments  and  peoples,  talk  of  high 
principles  seems  only  a  vague  echo  from 
a  past,  when  it  was  hoped  and  believed 
that  war  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
money-maker. 

The  present  domain  of  this  Republic  is 
vast,  is  mostly  uninhabited,  is  unprecedently 
rich  in  resources,  with  a  possible  develop- 
ment immeasurable.  Its  seventy-five  mill- 
ions may  become  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  and  still  its  possible  further  devel- 
opment will  ba  dazzlingly  immeasurable. 
The  need  of  further  territory  for  develop- 
ment is  theory  of  ignorant  and  thoughtless 
Jingoism.  A  true  republic,  infinite  in  re- 
sources of  incalculable  blessing  to  its 
people,  can,  if  anywhere,  be  developed 
within  the  limits  of  its  present  territory, 
where  it  will  forever  stand  beyond  the  men- 
ace of  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  cannot 
be  endangered  by  any  power  that  may  hold 
any  territory  two  thousand  miles  away. 

This  nation  needs  to-day  no  addition  to 
its  means  of  defense  against  any  conceiva- 
ble attack.  They  who  believe  to  the  con- 
trary do  not  understand  the  giant  propor- 
tions it  took  on  when  it  arose  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  of  1861.  The  lesson, 
which  was  then  given  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  warned  it  of  an  unsuspected  power 
that  every  year  would  be  greater,  and  in- 
sured us  against  any  aggression  not  in- 
duced by  our  own  inconceivable  fault. 

In  its  maturity  this  Republic  is  fulfilling 
its  great  destiny  of  isolation  from  the  old 
nations  of  the  earth  that  do  not  partake 
of  its  blessings,  and  who  should  not  be 
allowed  to  infest  us  with  their  vices  of 
international  intermeddling,  and  avaricious 


but  senseless  grasping  for  more  acres. 
The  American  who,  without  consideration 
of  his  own  country,  its  extent,  resources, 
and  possibilities,  raises  the  flag  of  Saint 
Jingo  and  cries  for  more  lands,  is  likely  to 
be  hereafter  remembered  as  one  who  does 
not  appreciate  his  own  government  and 
country,  and  does  not  know  when  Americans 
have  much  more  than  enough  for  any 
intelligent,  sober,  and  thoughtful  people. 
His  cry  is  not  for  his  countrymen,  but 
conceals  a  personal  selfishness  that  should 
not  involve  the  Republic  to  its  detriment. 
To  advocates  of  a  republic,  the  idea  of 
making  every  citizen  an  integral  part  of 
the  government  reaches  an  altitude  of 
moral  and  political  splendor  that  willing 
subjects  of  a  monarchy  cannot  appreciate. 
The  true  republican  or  democrat  concedes 
equality  in  political  rights  to  every  other. 
To  him  the  idea  of  such  freedom  is  domin- 
ant over  every  other  political  thought.  It 
is  dearer  to  him  than  any  other  material 
advantage,  for  it  is  to  him  the  basis  of  all 
true  happiness  to  a  people.  If  he  is  honest 
in  such  conclusions,  he  will  repudiate  any 
argument  that  ignores  the  healthy  opera- 
tion of  his  great  political  idea.  He  will 
scorn  the  consummation  of  any  addition  to 
his  republic  of  a  country  filched  from  its 
people  by  his  own  government  in  con- 
nivance with  people  in  power  there  who 
have  overturned  the  native  sovereignty 
with  the  complacency  of  Central  American 
revolutionists.  By  such  an  annexation  the 
rich  residents  of  Hawaii  may  become  richer, 
but  the  citizens  of  the  American  Republic 
who  uphold  the  crime,  will  thereby  show 
that  they  hold  material  facts  to  be  of  more 
worth  than  golden  principles.  Political 
hypocrites  lack  a  living  conscience,  and 
think  that  heaps  of  gold  will  compensate 
for  absence  of  political  virtues.  The  test 
of  every  man's  worth  lies  in  the  prevalence 
in  his  nature  of  principles  over  material 
profits,  and  the  test  of  a  true  republic  in 
its  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  other 
peoples.  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  the 
political  philosopher,  to  behold  the  United 
States  Government  attempting  to  give  to 
the  Cubans  the  government  they  want,  and 
at  the  same  time  forcing  upon  Hawaiian s 
the  government  they  do  not  want.  The 
jewel,  consistency,  is  not  set  in  our  crown. 
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SOME  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 


By  MILICENT  WASHBURN  SHINN 


EDITOR  FROM  1883  TO  1894 


T  HAVE  been  asked  for  some  reminis- 
cences  of  my  editorial  connection  with 
the  Overland  Monthly.  The  period  of 
this  connection  fell  nearly  as  much  in  the 
present  decade  as  the  last,  but  the  earlier 
part   of   it  naturally  gives  me   the  more 
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vivid  impressions,  and  was  besides  at  a  time 
of  some  especially  interesting  transition 
conditions  in  our  literary  history;  during 
the  latter  part  of  my  editorship,  conditions 
were  much  more  as  at  present. 

At  the  time  that  I  began  editorial  work. 
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the  California  of  the  gold  mines  and  vigi- 
lance committees  was  being  supplanted  in 
the  world's  attention  by  the  California 
of  orchards  and  orange  groves.  Even  our 
own  people  had  not  yet  foreseen  that  in 
another  decade  California  would  be  famous 
for  her  great  universities,  her  astronomical 
observatory,  her  ship-building,  and  the  high 
rank  taken  by  her  young  artists,  sculptors, 
and  philosophers  in  the  schools  of  older 
States  and  countries.  Of  course  all  this 
had  been  prophesied, —  there  has  never 
a  time  since  Americans  came  to  California 
when  it  has  not  been  said  that  the  future 
of  California  was  to  be  one  of  arts  and 
learning;  but  in  the  eighties  no  one  thought 
that  visible  progress  toward  the  fulfilment 
of  this  destiny  was  close  at  hand.  It  was 
a  period  of  a  good  deal  of  discouragement, 
in  fact,  and  I  suppose  the  decade  of  the 
lowest  ebb  we  have  seen  in  literary  hope- 
fulness and  effort.  It  was  clear  that  the 
early  days  were  past,  and  what  was  the 
next  chapter  no  one  knew.  The  magazine 
had  just  renewed  publication,  after  a  sus- 
pension of  a  few  years  during  a  time  of 
financial  disorder  in  California,  and  in  this 
interval  there  had  been  a  perceptible  dis- 
integration of  literary  standards.  The  old 
corps  of  writers  had  become  somewhat 
scattered,  and  had  to  be  regathered;  death 
had  thinned  it  somewhat  year  by  year. 
Colonel  Cremony,  Colonel  Avery,  Doctor 
Stillman,  Samuel  Williams,  J.  Ross  Browne, 
were  notable  names  thus  lost  from  our  list, 
while  others,  as  Miss  Coolbrith  and  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  were  writing  very  little: 
so  that  it  was  a  period  during  which  there 
was  not  the  influence  of  acknowledged 
leaders  in  letters.  Sundry  knots  of  aspir- 
ants gathered  and  broke,  and  young  writers 
were  influenced  by  one  and  another  of 
those.  To  a  considerable  extent,  legitimate 
writing  in  the  State  was  overshadowed  and 
discouraged  by  the  "  boom  literature," 
which  attended  the  great  wave  of  immi- 
gration to  Southern  California,  and  affected 
conditions  all  over  the  State.  Perhaps  the 
most  expert  judges  in  Southern  California 
could  not  tell  how  much  of  what  was  writ- 
ten about  their  beautiful  region  in  that 
decade  was  disinterested;  but  it  is  at  least 
to  be  said  that  their  boom  literature  was 
managed  with  good  taste  and  artistic  sense. 
The  idea  of  the  literary  write-up  as  it 
reached  San  Francisco,  sifted  through  the 


minds  of  sundry  journals  and  journalists 
who  thought  they  saw  great  possibilities, 
had  not  even  that  merit.  That  a  magazine 
could  be  published  for  purely  literary  pur- 
pose, and  that  its  advertisements  could  be 
confined  to  its  advertising  pages,  seemed  to 
such  people  incredible.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve anybody  published  anything  under 
such  conditions;  I  was  assured  that"Ra- 
mona  "  was  really  nothing  but  a  write-up  of 
unusual  skill.  If  clever  and  trained  writers 
had  lent  themselves  to  the  attempt,  we 
doubtless  should  have  been  often  taken  in, 
for  no  magazine  can  keep  refusing  good 
descriptive  articles  because  some  one  some- 
where may  be  profited  by  them:  but  the 
men  who  in  the  eighties  were  trying  to  har- 
ness their  pens  to  commercial  interests 
were  usually,  as  far  as  I  had  knowledge  of 
them,  writers  of  slender  endowment;  and 
the  men  who  had  enterprises  to  be  boomed 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  good 
writers  and  bad,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
preferred  bad  because  they  wished  their 
business  interests  writ  large  in  the  write-up, 
and  the  literary  element  modestly  in  the 
background;  so  the  flavor  of  real  estate 
office  or  transportation  company  was  easily 
recognizable  in  the  article. 

At  this  period,  the  development  of  a 
school  of  younger  writers  who  should  be 
ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  older  ones, 
was  perceptibly  impeded  by  the  disposition 
to  imitate  the  earlier  successes.  Young 
people  who  had  never  seen  a  miner  or  the 
mountains  thought  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  be  acceptable  authors  unless 
they  wrote  of  the  first  woman  in  camp,  the 
red-shirted  miner,  the  gambler,  and  the 
sheriff, —  dialect  and  all.  There  were  a  few 
young  writers  who  were  describing  with 
great  freshness  and  promise  the  San  Fran- 
cisco of  their  own  knowledge;  I  may  men- 
tion especially  the  late  Miss  Kate  Bishop, 
whose  long  invalidism  and  untimely  death 
cut  off  the  possibilities  of  a  high  literary 
success.     But  they  were  only  a  few. 

We  still  received  mining  sketches  writ- 
ten by  those  who  knew  the  life  at  first 
hand, —  sketches  that  were  most  valuable, 
and  pictured  it  with  more  veracity  and 
simple  charm,  if  less  literary  deftness,  than 
the  more  famous  ones  that  opened  the 
field.  But  on  the  whole,  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bret  Harte  tradition,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  nothing  from  California  would  be 
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read  except  mining  stories,  was  a  bad  thing 
for  our  literary  development.  The  great 
success  of  Ramona  was  the  first  emphatic 
shock  to  this  conviction.  The  appearance 
of  the  cowboy  in  fiction,  also,  I  think, 
helped  to  make  us  see  that  the  world  of 
literary  material  is  always  as  wide  as  the 
world  of  actual  life,  and  that  we  shall  never 
lack  new  topics  if  we  only  have  genius  to 
avail  ourselves  of  them. 

For  a  time  in  the  eighties  a  bad  literary 
influence,  though  mainly  local  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, came  from  an  incipient  school  of 
writing  that  was  a  good  deal  affected  by 
Parisian  models.  It  did  not  acknowledge 
this  source  of  inspiration,  however,  and  its 
shibboleth  was  "  fresh,  free,  Western  writ- 
ing, without  any  Eastern  prudery."  This 
shibboleth  was  always  irritating  to  me,  for 
if  anything  is  un-Western,  un-American 
even,  it  is  Americans  trying  to  write  about 
American  life  in  the  tone  of  a  Parisian ;  nor 
could  anything  be  less  "fresh  and  free" 
than  the  tone  of  an  old,  cynical  civilization, 
self-conscious,  guarded  even  in  its  reckless- 
nesses. Even  in  French  books  I  am  always 
affected  with  a  sense  that  the  writer  is  pos- 
ing; his  improprieties  seem  deliberately  and 
coolly  sought  out,  quite  unlike  the  honest 
bluntnesses  of  ancient  writers,  or  even  of 
the  Russian  novelists,  who  are  only  half- 
modern.  Perhaps  impropriety  in  really 
modern  literature  is  necessarily  more  or 
less  forced  and  self-conscious:  when  we  fol- 
low our  instincts  we  perform  for  ourselves 
the  critical  act  of  elimination  that  time  has 
performed  for  the  old  writers,  whose  im- 
proprieties have  been  saved  from  oblivion 
only  by  virtue  of  being  in  the  same  books 
with  noble  and  pure  passages.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  things  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  to  see  how  nothing  holds 
the  heart  of  all  times  and  all  peoples  ex- 
cept what  appeals  to  them  on  their  best 
side.  The  vices  and  scandals  of  the  past 
become  stupid  and  unintelligible,  and  get 
through  the  gauntlet  of  time  and  transla- 
tion only  by  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the 
psalm  of  religious  aspiration,  the  tale  of 
tender  fidelity,  or  the  spiritual  tragedy. 

This  is  digression,  however.  I  was  about 
to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a  person 
with  some  native  ability  to  practise  after 
good  French  novels  without  at  least  acquir- 
ing some  cleverness  of  style,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in  the  best  writ- 


ing after  these  models  that  was  done  in  San 
Francisco;  as  for  the  worst,  it  was  bo^h 
gross  and  stupid,  and  while  some  of  it  got 
itself  published  in  minor  journals,  most  of 
it  went  into  waste-baskets  the  country  over. 
I  do  not  suppose  a  real  Californian  school 
of  writing  could  ever  have  grown  out  of 
this  movement,  for  it  was  not  sincere:  it 
may  have  been  a  true  expression  of  a  few 
individual  minds,  (which  were  not  typically 
Californian.  for  San  Francisco  has  always 
been  a  place  into  which  clever  Bohemians 
from  all  over  the  world  drift,)  and  in  so  far 
true  to  one  phase  of  the  local  spirit;  but 
not  to  that  of  the  Pacific  West  in  general. 
Its  cleverness  attracted  young  people,  and 
it  was  for  a  little  while  the  dominant  note 
in  the  newer  San  Francisco  writing.  In- 
deed, it  was  rather  forced  upon  their  writ- 
ers by  some  journals.  I  asked  an  intelli- 
gent young  woman,  who  knew  how  to  write, 
why  she  had  interjected  into  a  story  some 
quite  superfluous  passages  that  gave  it  a 
reckless  and  cynical  turn. 

"Why,  I  am  more  than  willing  to  drop 
them  out,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose  I  had  an 
idea  they  were  necessary  to  make  it  seem 
clever  and  knowing-the-world-y.     We  are 

always  told  by  the  [naming  a   local 

journal  that  had  bright  writers,  and  was  hos- 
pitable to  new  ones  ]  that  no  story  is 
wanted  unless  it  has  a  delicate  infusion  of 
impropriety." 

Outside  of  San  Francisco,  throughout  the 
whole  wide  and  varied  regions  from  which 
the  Overland's  contributors  hailed,  I  never 
saw  evidence  of  any  touch  of  the  decadent 
fashion;  and  the  disposition  to  be  clever  in 
that  waned  rapidly  in  San  Francisco.  Most 
of  the  men  who  had  been  most  zealous  in 
behalf  of  the  "fresh,  free,  untrammeled, 
Western  "  Parisian  echoes,  drifted  away,  or 
gave  up  literature.  Indeed,  there  was  even 
then  evident  the  first  turn  of  the  tide  in 
the  general  taste  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can reading  world,  toward  romance,  —  a 
simple  sort  of  taste  that  is  not  consistent 
with  much  liking  for  gaslight  literature, 
and  is  doubtless  the  healthier  of  the  two, 
even  though  it  manages  to  endure  a  good 
deal  of  melodrama. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  wide  and  varied  re 
gion  from  which  the  Overland's  contribu- 
tors hailed.     I  do  not  suppose  the  distribu- 
tion of  literary  activity  within  this  region 
is  the  same  now:  indeed,  it  changed  even 
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while  I  was  editor  of  the  magazine.  Of 
course  the  great  majority  of  manuscript 
that  we  received  ten  years  ago,  as  now, 
came  from  California,  and  especially  from 
San  Francisco.  The  Overland  had  always 
had  a  few  valued  contributors  from  South- 
ern California,  and  at  this  time  there  was  a 
great  increase  of  contributions  from  that 
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section,  We  received  them,  also,  in  con- 
siderable number,  from  all  over  the  State, 
even  the  remotest  mountain  towns.  After 
California,  Massachusetts  sent  in"  the  lar- 
gest number  of  manuscripts  and  we  received 
a  great  many  from  all  over  New  England 
and  New  York.  These  were  usually  of  con- 
siderable   merit;   it   was   remarkable   howr 
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much  magazine  work,  more  than  could  hope 
to  find  a  market,  was  being  produced  in 
that  section  of  the  country;  but  it  was  not, 
of  course,  in  harmony  with  the  Overland's 
purposes  to  print  very  much  from  the  East, 
■  Next  in  number  were  the  contributions 
from  the  old  Southern  States,  then  just  in 
the  early  years  of  the  literary  revival  that 
began  with  Cable  and  Harris.  Miss  Mur- 
free's  first  book,  "  In  the  Tennessee  Moun- 
tains," was  reviewed  in  the  Overland  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  my  editorship,  and 
Page  came  into  notice,  with  "  Marse  Chan," 
about  the  same  time.  There  were  many  in 
the  South  eager  to  follow  up  the  new  lead, 
and  they  turned  with  more  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship to  the  Overland  than  to  the  North- 
ern journals.  We  could  not  make  the 
South,  any  more  than  New  England,  a  part 
of  our  field  to  any  considerable  extent, 
without  losing  our  distinctive  character; 
but  I  perceived,  without  being  able  to  de- 
fine it,  what  it  was  in  us  they  recognized 
as  akin  to  their  own  literary  spirit.  They 
were  an  especially  pleasant  group  of  con- 
tributors to  correspond  with,  courteous  and 
friendly, —  the  most  so,  all  in  all,  of  any 
group  of  correspondents  we  had.  As  I 
mention  no  name,  there  is  no  harm  in  my 
adding  that  the  most  glaring  instance  to 
the  contrary  in  my  whole  editorial  experi- 
ence was  a  Southern  correspondent,  but  it 
was  a  solitary  exception. 

We  have  always  received  good  manu- 
scripts from  the  Rocky  Mountain  States; 
and  none  except  those  from  New  England 
and  New  York  showed  a  higher  average  of 
literary  experience  and  cultivation.  The 
Californian  manuscripts  were  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions  in  this  respect:  some  of 
the  highest  literary  finish;  some  that  were 
impossible  in  matter  and  manner;  and  some 
that  contained  material  too  valuable  to  lose, 
but  that  were  in  expression  quite  illiterate, 
—  records  of  important  explorations,  his- 
toric narratives  of  the  settlement  of  the 
State,  or  rare  Indian  lore,  written  in  pencil 
on  both  sides  of  soft  paper,  guiltless  of 
punctuation  and  weak  in  capitals  and  spell- 
ing, but  full  of  vigor  and  picturesqueness, 
and  the  inimitable  quality  of  first-hand  ex- 
perience. I  do  not  suppose  any  magazine 
editors  living  have  ever  struggled  with 
such  manuscripts  as  those  of  the  Overland. 
But  the  Rocky  Mountain  writers  were  dif- 
ferent: the  manuscripts  we  received  from 


that  region  were  not  those  of  explorers  and 
pioneers,  but  of  the  college  graduates  on 
the  cattle  ranches,  or  army  officers  in  the 
leisure  of  frontier  posts.  The  Overland 
has  always  been  a  favorite  magazine  at  the 
posts,  and  from  its  foundation  has  had  a 
good  many  contributors  from  the  army. 

From  the  Middle  West  we  rarely  received 
a  manuscript.  I  think  there  must  have  been 
more  from  Boston  in  a  month  than  from  the 
whole  region  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Rockies  in  five  years.  (I  except,  of 
course,  the  many  contributions  we  received 
from  Professor  Sill  after  his  return  to  Ohio, 
counting  him  as  a  Californian  still,  as  he 
felt  himself  in  his  relation  to  the  magazine). 
It  was  curious  to  see  the  desire  for  literary 
expression  rise  with  the  neighborhood  of 
mountains,  and  sink  on  the  plains.  I  never 
was  able  to  frame  any  theory  that  seemed 
adequately  to  account  for  it;  but  it  is  a 
literal  fact  that  in  ten  years  the  Over- 
land received  but  two  available  manu- 
scripts from  Chicago,  and  not  a  much  larger 
number  of  unavailable  ones.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  Middle  West  abounds  in 
educated  and  intelligent  people;  its  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  notably  low;  yet 
until  lately  the  literary  impulse  has  been 
absent  in  a  most  surprising  degree.  This 
is  one  of  the  traits  in  which  the  present 
decade  has  seen  a  considerable  change;  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Overland's  books 
would  show  in  the  matter  now,  but  "  the 
Middle  West  in  fiction  "  is  a  familiar  topic 
for  review  articles  nowadays,  since  Octave 
Thanet,  Hamlin  Garland,  and  Balestier, 
have  been  writing  stories;  while  the  Colum- 
bian exposition,  and  the  great  university 
have  made  Chicago  a  center  of  scholarship 
and  letters,  even  though  scarcely  yet  of 
literature. 

From  the  founding  of  the  Overland 
some  of  its  best  contributors  came  from 
Nevada, —  Mark  Twain,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered was  of  the  "  sage-brush  "  group,  not 
a  Californian  for  any  length  of  time.  In 
the  eighties  there  was  still  a  remnant  of 
this  remarkable  knot  of  writers  left  us, 
notably  Sam  Davis  and  Dan  De  Quille;  but 
outside  of  these,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
writing  done  in  Nevada.  In  .Oregon  and 
Washington  a  group  of  bright  young  writers 
was  growing  up,  with  whom  the  Overland 
had  very  pleasant  relations  later;  but  at 
this  time  we  had  less   relation  with   the 
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Northwest  than  ever  before  or  since :  of  the 
early  writers  of  this  region  few  were  left; 
and  the  younger  ones  had  scarcely  come  on 
the  stage. 

We  had,  of  course,  a  sprinkling  of  offer- 
ings from  without  the  country,—  a  smaller 
portion,  doubtless,  from  Europe,  and  larger 
from  Mexico  and  South  America,  Alaska, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  than 
any  other  magazine. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  fair  average  merit 
of  the  articles  that  were  submitted  from 
the  northern  Atlantic  region;  and  it  was 
true  in  a  less  degree,  of  all  I  saw,  that  fairly 
good  writing  was  the  rule.  There  was 
far  less  difference  in  manuscripts  submitted 
than  I  had  expected  to  find.  Most  of  what 
was  declined  was  about  as  good  as  the  lower 
rank  of  what  was  accepted.  I  used  to  say 
at  a  rough  guess  that  out  of  every  hundred 
manuscripts  examined,  about  ten  were 
downright  bad,  about  forty  were  so  weak 
and  commonplace  that  they  could  be  de- 
clined at  a  single  hasty  reading,  five  I  could 
accept  at  a  single  reading;  and  the  re- 
maining forty-five,  out  of  which  I  perhaps 
wished  to  select  five,  were  so  nearly  equal 
in  quality  that  any  five  would  do. 

This  discovery  was  one  of  many  that  gave 
me  a  curious  interest  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion an  editor  occupies  between  the  pub- 
lished and  the  unpublished,  and  the  revela- 
tions he  gets  thereby.  Of  the  great  flood 
of  the  published,  even,  the  ordinary  reader 
gets  but  a  faint  idea;  the  books  that  the 
libraries  do  not  buy,  and  that  the  reviewers 
pass  by  with  a  bare  mention;  the  incredible 
number  of  journals  of  wh;ch  no  one  ever 
heard.  Yet  the  whole  bulk  of  what  gets 
printed  in  any  fashion  (leaving  out  of 
account  the  newspapers  only)  is  probably 
but  a  minor  fraction  of  what  is  written,  and 
is  seen  by  no  one  but  the  editors.  This  dark 
region  of  the  unpublished  reveals  so  much 
of  the  secret  aspirations,  the  literary  and 
social  standards  of  our  people,  (more  really 
than  the  selected  work  of  the  few  success- 
ful ones,)  that  while  I  sometimes  suffered 
boredom  sore  from  my  forced  sojourn  in  it, 
I  also  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  its 
traits,  and  felt  that  it  deserved  more  serious 
study  than  I  could  give  it.  I  shall  not  try 
to  give  here  any  of  the  results  of  my  own 
generalizations  about  it,  except  on  one 
point  about  which  I  have  often  been 
asked, —  that  is,  the  sort  of  work  to  which 


the  ambition  of  writers  generally  turned. 

Next  to  poetry,  everybody  wished  to 
write  stories.  Good  accounts  of  explora- 
tion and  adventure,  and  descriptive  arti- 
cles, were  abundant;  but  sympathetic 
nature  studies  were  hard  to  find.  1  sup- 
pose they  are  rare  everywhere:  we  have 
only  one  John  Muir,  but  neither  have 
Thoreaus  been  common.  Yet  there  is  no 
population  that  seems  to  love  the  wilds  and 
turn  itself  loose  in  the  mountains  every 
summer  so  generally  as  we:  we  ought  to 
show  it  more  abundantly  in  our  literature. 
Scarcest  of  all  was  humor, —  good  humor, 
funny  without  coarseness.  This  is  certainly 
not  so  true  now  as  ten  years  ago;  and  dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  the  Overland  its 
humor  was  notable.  I  trust  that  it  may 
always  be  a  principal  California  product: 
we  have  none  of  more  value. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  in  my  time,  it  was 
always  poetry  that  my  contributors  wished  to 
write.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  stories 
nowadays;  the  young peoplewho tell  me  their 
ambitions  now,  always  want  to  write  stories; 
but  perhaps  they  are  really  writing  poetry 
in  secret  and  sending  it  to  the  editors  with- 
out telling  any  one,  just  as  everyone  did  in 
the  eighties.  Learned  judges,  sober  busi- 
ness men,  college  athletes,  —  no  one  kijows 
what  honored  names  I  might  bring  to  con- 
fusion if  I  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  sanc- 
tum ;  but  editors  are  always  safe  confidants 
of  such  secrets.  I  estimated  once  that 
about  forty-four  per  cent  of  all  the  manu- 
scripts received  were  poems.  I  doubt  if 
the  proportions  would  be  as  high  elsewhere; 
even  Eastern  editors  remark  (or  used  to)  on 
the  quantity  of  verse  they  receive  from 
California;  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  told 
some  one  that  we  seemed  to  have  more 
poets  to  the  square  inch  in  California  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

A  remarkably  large  number  of  the  poems 
I  received  were  expressions  of  enthusiasm 
about  California,  or  something  about  the 
northwestern  country;  and  while  they  varied 
from  good  to  bad  in  literary  merit,  their 
loyalty  was  so  sincere  that  I  used  to  make 
room  for  as  many  of  them  as  I  could.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  another  part  of  the 
Union  that  inspires  this  profuse  overflow  of 
songs  of  praise,  and  there  seems  to  me 
something  in  it  significant  of  unique  possi- 
bilities of  loyalty  here,  which  may  yet  ac- 
complish great  things. 
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TN  JANUARY,  1851,  I  began  selling  books 
in  Shasta  county,  extending  my  business 
to  Trinity  and  Siskiyou  counties.  In  and 
fall  of  1853  my  purchases  in  books  the 
stationery  for  these  three  counties  amounted 
to  forty-two  thousand  dollars.  In  this  way 
early  in  the  fifties  I  became  pretty  well 
versed  in  the  book  business.  In  1857  I 
left  the  northern  counties,  purchased  in 
Eastern  cities  a  large  stock  of  standard  and 
miscellaneous  books,  and  opened  in  the  fall 
a  store  in  San  Francisco.  My  trade  cov- 
ered about  a  dozen  of  the  interior  counties 
besides  San  Francisco,  and  by  1859  had  so 
grown  that  with  a  still  larger  stock  I  opened 
a  more  permanent  store  on  the.west  side  of 
Montgomery  street,  north  of  California.  It 
was  from  that  store  that  the  first  issue  of 
the  Ovebland  was  published. 

By  1868  my  book-selling  had  brought  me 
a  personal  acquaintance  with  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  contributors  of  the  early  vol- 
umes of  the  magazine.  I  had  published  a 
considerable  list  of  books2  and  many  of  the 

•It  is  a  singular  thing  that  Mr.  Anton  Roman, founder 
of  the  Overland  and  the  Californian  of  1880,  and  the 
publisher  of  a  large  amouut  of  the  best  Californian  lit- 
erature, has  never,  until  he  was  asked  to  set  down 
some  of  his  remiaiscences  for  this  issue  of  the  Over- 
land, written  any  matter  of  higher  literary  ambition 
than  a  prospectus  or  an  advertisement.  That  he  could 
do  these  things  successfully  his  narrative  amply 
proves. — Ed. 

2LIST  OF  BOOKS 

Bearing  the  imprint  of  A.  Roman  &  co. 

1860.  The  Still  Hour.    By  Austin  Phelps.     16  mo.,  clo. 
Life  of  Washington.    By  Edw.  Everett.     12  mo.. 

clo. 
Randolph's  History  of  California.     12  mo.,  pa. 
Essays  Written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business. 

1863.  Geometrical  Stair-Builder  Simplified.    By   John 

Thomas,  Builder.    4  to  .  clo. 
"      Process  of  Silver  and  Gold  Extraction.    By  Guido 
Kustel.    8  vo..  clo.  and  sheep. 
Instructions    in    Gymnastics.     By    Arthur   and 
Charles  Nahl.    4  to.,  clo. 

1864.  Resources  of  California.    By  John  S.  Hittell.     12 

mo.,  clo. 

1865.  Essay  on  Corpulence.    By  Wm.  Banting.    8  vo., 

pa. 
'65.  '66.  "67.  '68.  Proceedings  of  Alumni  at  Oakland.  Cal. 
8  vo.,  pa. 

1866.  Outcroppings.   Selections  of  California  Verse.    4 

to.,  clo. 

1867.  Confucius  and  the  Chinese  Classics.    Edited  and 

Compiled  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis.     12  mo.  clo. 
Chinese  and  English  Phrase  Books.    By  B.  Lane- 
tot.     12  mo.,  pa. 
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writers  came  to  me  with  their  manuscripts 
for  advice  as  to  publishing  them.  I  be- 
came impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  magazine  to  take  in  the  man- 
uscripts that  were  not  suitable  to  book 
form  and  yet  were  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
I  felt  that  there  were  enough  good  writers 
to  warrant  the  beginning  of  another  monthly 
magazine  with  the  assurance  that  it  could  be 

1867.  Russian  and  English  Phrase  Book.    By  Honcha 

renko.    12  mo.,  pa. 
"     Route  to  California,  China  and  Japan.    12  mo., 

pa 
''     In  Bonds,  A  Novel.    By  Laura  Preston.    12  mo., 

clo 
"     The  Greek  Slave.    By  Ianthe.    16  mo.,  clo. 
"     Leah's  Confession.    An  Autobiography.      8  vo. 

pa 
"     Layres'  Belles-Lettres.    y2  Roan.    16  mo. 
"     LayreSi  Composition.    y2  Roan.    16  mo. 
"     Popular     Letter    Writer.     By    Carrie    Carlton. 

Boards. 
"     Sulphurets.    By  Wm.  Barstow,  M  D.    16mo„clo. 
'•    Distillation.  Brewing  and   Malting.    By  J.  Mc- 

Cullough.     12  mo,  clo. 
"     Observations  on  the  Scientific  Discovery  of  Hu- 
man Nature.    By  Edw.  Youmans.      16  mo., 

pa 
■'     Financial  Economy  of  the  United  States.    By  J. 

A.  Ferris.    12  mo  ,  Clo. 
"     Poems     By  Charles  Warren  Stoddard.    111.   8vo., 

clo. 
li     Poems     By  Thos.  Heath.    16  mo.,  clo. 

1868.  Aldeane,  A  Novel.    By   Laura  Preston.    12   mo., 

clo. 
"     Going  to  Jericho.    By  J.  F.  Swift.     12  mo,  clo 
"     The  Unnoticed  Things  of  Scripture.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Ingraham  Kip,  D  D..  16  mo.,  clo 
1869     Sermons.    By  Rev.  Chas.  Wads  worth,  D.  D.    12 

mo  ,  clo. 
1868.  Among  the  Apaches.    By  John  C.  Cremony.    12 
mo  ,  clo. 
"     Legal  Titles  to  Mining  Claims  and  Water  Right 

in  California.    By  G.  Yale.    8  vo.,  sheep. 
'•      The  Overland  Monthly      8  vo.,  clo. 
"     The  California  Medical  Gazette.    4  to.,  clo. 
"     Tennents' Nautical  Almanac     Pa. 
1870.  Onward.  A  Poem.     By  A.   W.  Patterson-Small. 
4  to. 
Hutching's  Scenes  of  Wonder  in  California.  8  vo. 
••     Sil  and  Tea  Culture  in  California. 

JUVENILES 

1867.  Fairy  Tales  from  Gold  Land.  By  May  Wentworth. 

First  Series.     16  mo.    111. 
A  Boy's    Trip  Across  the  Plains.   111.  By  Laura 
Preston. 
"     Youths'  History  of  California.    By  Laura  Pres- 
ton 

1868.  Ingle.nook.    By  Carrie  Carlton.     16  mo.    111. 

"     No  Babv  in  the  House.    By  Clara  G.  Dolliver.    16 
mo.'  111. 
Fairy    Tales.       By    May    Wentworth.     Second 
Series.    16  mo.    111. 
1870.  The  Golden  Dawn.    By   May  Wentworth.    16  mo 
111. 
>>     The  Candy  Elephant.    By  Clara  G.  Dolliver.    16 

mo..    111. 
"      Phebe  Travers.    By  Aunt  Florida.     16  mo.    111. 
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done  with  far  better  material  than  previous 
efforts  had  succeeded  in  bringing  out.  Be- 
sides I  looked  upon  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  San  Francisco  and  California,  the 
large  extent  of  territory  surrounding  it,  its 
immense  seacoast  both  on  the  American  side 
and  across  the  Pacific,  embracing  the  oldest 
countries  in  the  world.  Here  I  saw  an 
opportunity  for  a  magazine  that  would 
furnish  information  for  the  development  of 
our  new  State  and  all  this  great  territory, 
to  make  itself  of  such  value  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  impress  not  alone  the  people  of 
the  West  Coast,  but  the  East  as  well. 

Strongly  impressed  with  these  views,  I 
set  at  once  to  work  for  financial  aid.  With 
the  following  circular,  brief  and  to  the 
point,  I  sought  advertisements  and  was  able 
to  get  an  assured  income  of  nine  hundred 
dollars  a  month  on  yearly  contracts:  — 

A  Roman  &  Co.  propose  taking  immediate  steps  for 
issuing  a  first-class  monthly  magazine,  the  first  num- 
ber to  appear  July  1st,  1868. 

The  nature  and  character  of  the  magazine  will  em- 
brace, to  the  fullest  extent,  the  commercial  and  social 
interests  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    We  ask 


HONORABLE   HORACE   DAVIS 


SAMUEL  WILLIAMS 

your  assistance  in  this  enterprise  in  the  shape  of 
an  advertisement  of  your  business  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  which  we  think  will  fully  repay  you. 

Our  intentions  are  to  have  every  article  original ; 
to  employ  only  the  best  talent  in  the  country;  to 
pay  for  every  article;  and  to  distribute  three 
thousand  copies  monthly,  until  its  permanent  circu- 
lation reaches  or  exceeds  this  number. 

The  rates  of  advertising  will  be  $50  per  page 
monthjy,  or  $25  for  a  half  page. 

Next  I  looked  about  me  for  proper  edi- 
torial management.  The  matter  had  been 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed  with  Noah 
Brooks,  then  editor  of  the  Alta-CaU- 
fornict,  and  with  the  Hittells,  John  and 
Theodore,  John  F.  Swift,  B.  P.  Avery,  W.  C. 
Bartlett,  and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
Stoddard  recommended  Francis  Bret 
Harte.  My  only  objection  at  that  time 
to  Mr.  Harte  was  that  he  would  be  likely 
to  lean  too  much  to  the  purely  literary 
articles,  while  what  I  was  then  aiming  at 
was  a  magazine  that  would  help  the 
material  development  of  the  coast.  I 
thought  he  would  stand  in  need  of  some 
good  prudential  advisers.  Hence  Noah 
Brooks  and  W.  C.  Bartlett  were  asked  to 
become  joint  editors  with  Harte  in  the 
new  enterprise.  But  after  the  first  or 
second  number  had  been  issued  it  was 
evident  that  the  main  labor  of  editing 
the   magazine  devolved   on   Mr.   Harte. 
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This  was  because  of  Mr.  Brooks's  close  con- 
finement on  the  Alt  a  and  Mr.  Bartlett's  on 
the  Bulletin.  It  was  finally  agreed  that 
Mr.  Harte  should  have  entire  charge  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Overland. 

When  the  matter  of  starting  a  monthly 
had  first  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Harte,  he 
entertained  serious  doubts  of  the  success 
of  such  an  enterprise.  He  questioned 
whether  sufficient  material  of  a  proper 
character  to  interest  magazine  readers 
could  be  secured.  He  feared,  too,  that  the 
field  of  operations  was  too  small. 

I  remember  distinctly  showing  him  a  map 
of  the  two  hemispheres,  which  hung  in  my 
office,  so  that  he  could  plainly  see  the  cen- 
tral position  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific 
and  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not  it  was 
too  limited  a  field.  Later  I  showed  him  the 
substantial  financial  support  which  I  had 
already  secured  in  the  way  of  advertise- 
ments for  at  least  twelve  numbers.  Further- 
more, I  promised  to  secure  at  least  one  half 
of  the  articles  for  the  first  six  numbers. 
The  tables  of  contents  afterward  showed 
that  I  had  brought  in  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  matter  that  appeared  in  the  first  two 
volumes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  speak  of 


the  success  the  Monthly  met  with  from 
the  outset.  The  press  everywhere  welcomed 
each  new  issue  with  praise,  but  above  all, 
Harte's  mining  stories  and  his  poems  car- 
ried the  public  by  storm,  —  so  much  so  that 
I  began  to  fear  that  one  of  the  main  feat- 
ures of  my  plan  for  the  Monthly  would  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  would  evolve,  I  appre- 
hended, into  a  mainly  literary  magazine,  and 
as  such,  without  Harte's  articles,  would 
sooner  or  later  lose  its  prestige.  I  was 
not  far  wrong  as  time  proved. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  was  taken 
sick  and  by  my  physician's  advice  left  San 
Francisco  for  rest.  Hence  I  was  forced  to 
sever  my  connection  with  the  Overland  at 
the  very  time  when  it  was  rapidly  gaining 
an  unexpected  popularity  and  a  promise  of 
a  fair  income. 

I  therefore  sold  out  my  proprietorship  to 
Mr.  John  H.  Carmany  for  seventy-five  hun- 
dred dollars,  stipulating  not  to  enter  the 
magazine  field  again  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
The  local  sale  of  the  magazine  was  retained 
for  another  twelve  months  by  A.  Roman  & 
Co.,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  particular  incident  connected  with 
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the  first  year  of  the  Overland  that  has 
been  oftenest  and  most  widely  told  is  the 
first  reception  of  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp  "  and  the  trouble  it  made.  My  own 
recollection  of  the  incident  differs  a  little 
in  particulars  from  Mr.  Harte's.  As  I  re- 
member it  Mr.  Harte  and  I  had  both  gone 
with  our  wives  to  Santa  Cruz  for  Sunday. 
We  often  took  such  trips  in  those  days.  On 
this  Sunday  I  found  in  my  mail,  when  the 
stage  from  San  Jose  came  in,  duplicate  gal- 
ley proofs  of  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 
Harte  had  told  me  the  story  before.  One 
proof  I  gave  to  him  and  took  the  other  to 
my  own  room,  where  I  asked  my  wife  to 
read  it  aloud  to  me.  As  far  as  she  could 
go  she  did,  but  the  story  so  affected  her 
that  she  could  not  finish  it  aloud  and  went 
on  reading  it  to  herself.  Then  I  took  it  and 
finished  it  too.  Neither  of  us  had  a  word 
of  objection  to  make,  we  were  simply  de- 
lighted with  it. 

On  the  following  day  we  all  went  back  to 
San  Francisco.  On  reaching  the  city  Harte 
went  to  the  printer's  and  I  to  the  store. 
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My  chief  clerk,  Joseph  Hoffmann,  greeted 
me  with  the  statement  that  there  was  a 
great  hullabaloo  at  the  printer's  over  the 
immorality  of  the  Luck.  They  were  say- 
ing that  it  would  kill  the  magazine. 

To  this  I  replied  that  if  it  killed  the  mag- 
azine it  could  do  nothing  more. 

Then  Mr.  Harte  came  in  from  the  print- 
er's with  the  sharp  demand  to  know  what  I 
meant  to  do  about  it. 

"  Nothing,"    I  said,  "  but  go  ahead." 

Having  done  so  well  with  the  Overland, 
I  was  encouraged  soon  after  the  ten  years 
stipulated  in  my  agreement  had  expired  to 
start  another  magazine.  The  result  was  the 
Caltfornian,  first  with  Mr.  Fred  W.  Somers 
as  editor  and  later  Charles  H.  Phelps.  I 
sold  out  my  share  of  this  business  in  1881, 
most  reluctantly,  for  I  liked  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  work,  but  a  lack  of  means 
to  push  the  enterprise  forced  me  to  retire. 

I  have  always  felt  grateful  to  the  public 
and  to  the  many  friends  who  readily  and 
cheerfully,  by  good  words  and  acts,  aided 
my  endeavors  in  magazine  publishing,  but 
above  all  to  the  many  contributors  to  the 
early  issues,  who  worked  for  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  devoting  time,  thought,  and 
pen  work,  to  fill  its  pages  with  attractive 
reading. 
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VI.     ADMIRAL   CERVERA'S  SQUADRON 

CPANISH  strategy  proved  thoroughly  in- 
^  comprehensible  to  the  American  au- 
thorities. When  the  Cape  Verde  squadron 
under  Admiral  Cervera  was  reported  at 
Martinique  on  the  12th  of  May  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  definite  plan  of  operations  was 
to  be  carried  out  against  the  American 
fleet  in  a  way  to  break  the  blockade  of 
Cuba.  Commodore  Schley  with  the  Flying 
Squadron  was  hastening  down  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  had  farther  to  go  to  strike  the 
Cuban  coast  than  had  the  squadron  of  Ad- 
miral Cervera.  Admiral  Sampson  at  Porto 
Rico  was  nearer  to  Cuba  than  was  the 
Spanish  Admiral,  but  was  held  back  by  the 
monitors  and  the  slower  gunboats  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  Spaniard  might  bring 
his  swift  cruisers  to  strike  upon  the  weak- 
ened blockading  fleet  before  it  could  be  re- 
inforced. On  the  14th,  however,  the  Spanish 
squadron  was  reported  at  the  Dutch  island 
of  Curacao,  600  miles  west  of  Martinique, 
but  150   miles   to  the  south.     From   the 
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accounts  brought  by  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor at  the  time  of  the  visit  the  squadron 
was  in  bad  condition.  The  Terror,  one  of 
the  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  was  left  at 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique,  with  boilers 
disabled.  The  governor  of  Curacao  would 
allow  but  two  of  the  warships  to  enter  the 
harbor  at  a  time,  the  Vizcaya  and  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa  being  admitted,  while  the  Al- 
mirante  Oquendo  and  the  Cristobal  Colon 
with  the  torpedo  boat  and  destroyers  Pluton 
and  Furor  lay  outside.  The  two  ships  that 
entered  were  observed  to  be  foul  with  sea 
grass  growing  upon  the  hulls.  They  were 
high  out  of  the  water,  making  it  evident 
that  their  coal  supply  had  run  short,  and 
were  reported  short  of  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Coal,  provisions,  and  cattle,  were  loaded  on 
the  ships  to  the  amount  of  600  tons;  but 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  Admiral  Cer- 
vera received  a  dispatch,  whereupon  he 
hoisted  signal  for  sailing,  and  left  in  such 
haste  that  a  part  of  his  coal  and  provisions 
was  abandoned  on  the  lighters. 

For  four  days  the  whereabouts  of  the 
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squadron  puzzled  the  United  States  author- 
ities. It  was  reported  off  the  coast  of 
Costa  Rica,  at  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  and 
in  the  Atlantic  heading  for  the  seaboard  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  19th  of  May 
the  following  dispatch  was  made  public  by 
the' Madrid  Government: — 

Santiago  de  Cuba, 'May  19. —  This  morning  I  have, 
without  incident,  entered  this  port,  accompanied  by  the 
squadron.  Cervera. 

If  thisvdispatch  solved  the  puzzle  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fleet  for  the  American 
authorities,  it  did  not 
assist  to  throw  light 
on  the  Spanish  plans. 
What  the  fleet  had 
come  for,  why  it  had 
gone  to  Santiago,  and 
why  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment was  eager  to 
have  it  known  that 
it  had  entered  Santi- 
ago, were  mysteries 
on  which  there  seemed 
to  be  no  light. 

From  the  informa- 
tion at  hand  at  the 
present  writing  it  is 
probable  that  the 
Spanish  Admiral  had 
no  definite  plan,— that 
hehadbeensentacross 
the  ocean  because 
Spanish  public  senti- 
ment would  not  toler- 
ate inaction  longer; 
that  he  had  gone  to 
Santiago  because  on 
his  arrival  at  Mar- 
tinique he  received 
information  that  Ad- 
miral Sampson  was 
battering  at  the  walls 

of  Porto  Rico,  and  as  Santiago  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  proclamation  of  blockade  it 
was  thus  probably  not  guarded;  and  finally, 
that  the  information  had  been  made  public 
by  the  Spanish  Ministry  to  strengthen  it 
with  its  own  people.  The  Sagasta  Cabinet 
had  been  reorganized  on  the  18th,  and  the 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  gave  it 
a  temporary  prestige. 

There  was,  however,  much  doubt  among 
the  American  strategists  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  fleet.     Cienfuegos  was  sus- 
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pected  to  be  the  destination  of  the  squad- 
ron, for  that  port  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Havana;  and  if  Admiral  Cervera  had  brought 
any  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  it 
was  supposed  that  General  Blanco  wanted, 
he  would  probably  go  there  to  discharge  it. 
At  Santiago  there  could  be  no  connection 
with  Havana.  At  the  news  from  Madrid, 
therefore,  Commodore  Schley,  with  the  Fly- 
ing Squadron  reinforced,  started  in  haste 
for  Cienfuegos  on  the  night  of  the  19th, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  22d  of 
May,  was  eight  miles  off  the  entrance  to 
Cienfuegos  harbor. 
As  at  Santiago,the  en- 
trance of  Cienfuegos 
harbor  is  narrow,  and 
hills  hide  the  bay  from 
the  sight  of  those  out- 
side. Information  re- 
ceived, however,  was 
enough  to  keep  the 
fleet  on  the  watch,  in 
hourly  expectation  of 
an  encounter,  until 
Tuesday  evening  the 
24th.  Commodore 
Schley  then  received 
positive  information 
that  the  Spanish  Cape 
Verde  squadron  was 
not  in  Cienfuegos  har- 
bor, and  sailed  at  once 
for  Santiago.  On  his 
arrival  off  Santiago 
harbor  he  found  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  St. 
Paul,  with  Captain 
Sigsbee  in  command, 
and  one  or  two  small 
vessels.  On  the  25th 
the  St.  Paul  had  capt- 
ured theBritish  collier 
Restormel,  attempt- 
ing to  make  her  way  into  the  harbor.  This 
was  taken  to  indicate  that  the  Spanish 
squadron  was  inside,  but  no  certain  infor- 
mation was  to  be  had.  The  Restormel  was 
sent  to  Key  West,  leaking  badly,  and  was 
there  released  on  the  ground  that  she  sailed 
before  the  proclamation  of  blockade.  It 
was  probably  due  to  the  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  England, 
which  rendered  it  unadvisable  to  raise  a 
question  over  a  prize  of  this  character. 
On  the  26th  of  May  Captain  Sigsbee  in 
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the  St.  Paul,  and  Commodore  Schley  in  the 
flagship,  reconnoitered  the  entrance  to  San- 
tiago harbor,  and  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment made  out  a  large  cruiser  of  the 
Vizcaya  class,  two  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
and  the  cruiser  Christobal  Colon.  The 
other  vessels  of  Admiral  Cervera's  squad- 
ron were  not  in  sight,  but  it  was  considered 
certain  that  they  were  in  the  bay.  The  dis- 
mantled cruiser  Reina  Mercedes  was  soon 
anchored  near  the  harbor  mouth. 

At  this  discovery  word  was  at  once  sent 
to  Admiral  Sampson,  who  was  waiting  off 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba  in  case  Admiral 
Cervera  should  attempt  to  reach  Havana 
or  the  Atlantic  in  that  direction.     On  the 


have  some  modern  guns.  Their  advantages 
of  position,  however,  make  them  almost  im- 
pregnable to  ships.  Their  elevation  is  so 
great  that  at  close  range  the  guns  of  the 
warships  cannot  be  trained  upon  them,  and 
they  are  able  to  direct  a  plunging  fire  on 
the  decks  of  the  vessels.  To  force  the  pas- 
sage therefore  seemed  impossible.  On  the 
31st  of  May  a  reconnaissance  in  force  had 
been  made  by  Commodore  Schley,  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Iowa  and  the  New  Orleans 
being  brought  within  four  miles  of  the  forts 
at  the  entrance.  The  heavy  guns  of  these 
big  ships  were  fired  for  some  time  at  the 
castle,  forts,  and  batteries.  The  result 
was  to  develop  the  fire  from  new  batteries, 
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1st  of  June  the  Admiral  and  his  fleet  joined 
Commodore  Schley,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  American  navy  was  off  the  mouth  of 
Santiago.  The  problem  before  the  Ameri- 
can Admiral  was  of  the  most  difficult  nature. 
The  entrance  to  Santiago  harbor  is  through 
a  long  narrow  channel,  which  in  some  places 
is  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  wide. 
The  entrance  was  known  to  be  strewn  with 
mines  and  torpedoes,  and  the  channel  was 
so  blocked  that  at  one  point  it  was  not  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The  bluffs 
rise  sheer  from  the  water,  and  batteries 
command  both  the  sea  approach  and  the 
channel.  The  Morro  castle,  and  the  forts, 
are  of  old  fashioned  construction  and  most 
of  their  armanent  is  poor;  but  the  batteries 


and  show  that  the  harbor  entrance  was-  de- 
fended by  fortifications  that  could  probably 
be  reduced  from  the  sea.  The  American 
marksmanship  on  this  occasion  as  on  the 
others  in  which  it  had  been  put  to  the  test 
was  good,  and  the  Spanish  works  suffered 
much  damage.  The  Spanish  gunners  stood 
to  their  guns  bravely,  and  replied  to  the 
big  ships  as  they  cruised  back  and  forth 
before  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  but  the  dis- 
tance and  the  movement  of  the  ships  proved 
too  much  for  their  gunnery  and^no  shot 
struck  the  vessels. 

On  Admiral  Sampson's  arrival  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  condition  of  affairs  was  re- 
ported, and  a  new  plan  of  operations  was 
decided  upon.     Admiral  Cervera's  squadron 
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was  in  the  harbor;  there  was  no  way  to  get 
at  it  until  a  land  force  was  brought  to  re- 
duce the  forts  that  commanded  the  entrance ; 
and  as  matters  lay,  the  Spanish  squadron  re- 
quired to  be  watched  by  a  large  part  of  the 
American  fleet,  and  could  choose  its  own 
time  of  attack  in  case  it  cared  to  engage  in 
battle.  The  advantage  of  blocking  the  nar- 
row entrance  to  the  exit  of  the  warships 
had  been  seen,  and  the  Government  had 
purchased  some  old  schooners  to  be  sunk  in 
the  channel.  But  these  were  at  Key  West, 
and  Admiral  Sampson  did  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  to  wait  for  them,  if  indeed  he 
knew  that  they  had  been  purchased.  He 
therefore  turned  to   his  own   fleet.     There 


was  among  the  colliers  of  the  fleet  the 
steamer  Merrimac,  purchased  in  the  first 
days  of  the  war,  a  vessel  of  2,193  tons,  and 
330  feet  long.  She  had  been  reported  in 
bad  condition,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lieutenant  Hobson  of  his  staff,  Admiral 
Sampson  directed  that  she  be  prepared  to  be 
run  into  the  narrow  neck  of  the  harbor  and 
sunk.  Volunteers  were  called  for,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  men  and  officers  requested  to 
be  sent  on  the  expedition.  The  triple  dan- 
ger of  death  from  the  batteries  above,  the 
blowing  up  of  the  ship,  and  of  drowning  if 
they  escaped  the  former  perils,  seemed  to 
attract  rather  than  to  repel  the  men.  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson  was  chosen  to  command  the 
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vessel,  and  he  selected  six  others  to  share 
the  peril  of  the  attempt  —  Samuel  L.  Mon- 
tague, George  Charette,  J.  E.  Murphy, 
Oscar  Deignan,  John  P.  Phillips,  and  John 
Kelly,  all  enlisted  men.  Randolph  Clausen, 
a  coxswain  of  the  New  York,  smuggled  him- 
self on  board  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion. The  vessel  was  made  ready  on  Thurs- 
day, June  2d,  and  Lieutenant  Hobson 
requested  permission  to  run  in  at  once,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  escape  the  fire  of  the 
forts  until  he  could  get  the  ship  in  position. 
His  request  was  refused,  and  he  was  for- 
bidden to  start  before  3  o'clock  of  the  next 
morning.  The  night  was  cloudy,  and  des- 
pite the  full  moon  was  lighted  only  by  an 
occasional  lightning  flash.  Shortly  after 
3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  Mer- 


total  crew,  and  all  of  us  will  be  in  our  underclothing, 
with  revolvers  and  ammunition  in  water-tight  packing 
strapped  around  our  waists.  Forward  there  will  be  a 
man  on  deck  and  around  his  waist  will  be  a  line,  the 
other  end  of  the  line  being  made  fast  to  the  bridge 
on  which  I  will  stand.  By  that  man's  side  will  be  an 
ax.  When  I  stop  the  engine  I  will  jerk  the  cord,  and 
will  thus  give  the  signal  to  cut  the  lashing,  which  will 
cut  the  forward  anchor.  He  will  then  jump  overboard 
and  swim  to  the  four- oared  dingy  which  we  shall  tow 
astern.  The  next  to  leave  the  ship  are  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  The  quartermaster  at  the  wheel  will  not  leave 
until  after  having  put  it  hard  a-port  and  lashed  it  so. 
He  will  then  jump  overboard. 

Down  below  the  man  at  the  reversing  gear  will  stop 
the  engines,  scramble  up  on  deck,  and  get  over  the 
side  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  man  in  the  engine- 
room  will  break  open  the  sea  connections  with  a 
sledgehammer  and  will  follow  his  leader  into  the  water. 
This  last  step  insures  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac, 
whether  the  torpedoes  work  or  not. 

By  this  time  I  calculate  the  six  men  will  be  in  the 
dingy  and  the  Merrimac  will  have  swung  athwart  the 
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rimac  steamed  slowly  out  from  the  fleet. 
The  best  description  of  what  happened  after 
that  is  found  in  Lieutenant  Hobson's  state- 
ment of  what  he  intended  to  do:  — 

I  shall  go  right  into  the  harbor  until  about  four 
hundred  yards  past  the  Estrella  Battery,  which  is  be- 
hind Morro  Castle.  I  do  not  think  they  can  sink  me 
before  I  reach  somewhere  near  that  point.  When  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  reached,  I  shall  put 
her  helm  hard  a-port,  stop  the  engines,  drop  the 
anchors,  open  the  sea  connections,  touch  off  the  tor- 
pedoes and  leave  the  Merrimac  a  wreck,  lying  athwart 
the  channel,  which  is  not  as  broad  as  the  Merrimac  is 
long. 

There  are  ten  eight-inch  improvised  torpedoes  below 
the  water  line  on  the  Merrimac's  port  side.  Each  tor- 
pedo contains  eighty-two  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Each 
torpedo  is  also  connected  with  the  bridge,  and  they 
should  do  their  work  in  a  minute. 

On  deck  there  will  be  four  men  and  myself.  In  the 
engine  room  there  will  be  two  other  men.     This  is  the 


channel  to  the  full  length  of  her  three  hundred  yards 
of  cable,  which  will  be  paid  out  before  the  anchors 
are  cut  loose.  Then  it  is  my  time  to  touch  the  button. 
I  shall  stand  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  bridge.  The 
explosion  will  throw  the  Merrimac  on  her  starboard 
side.  Nothing  on  this  side  of  New  York  city  will  be 
able  to  raise  her  after  that. 

A  steam  launch  from  the  New  York, 
under  the  command  of  Cadet  Powell,  fol- 
lowed the  Merrimac  to  near  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  to  pick  up  the  dingy  when  it 
should  come  out.  Cadet  Powell  gives  the 
following  graphic  account  of  his  part  of  the 
enterprise. 

When  Hobson  was  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  harbor  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  eastern 
bluff.  We  were  then  half  a  mile  off  shore,  close  under 
the  batteries.  The  firing  increased  rapidly.  We 
steamed  in  slowly  and  lost  sight  of  the  Merrimac  in 
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the  smoke,  which  the  wind  carried  off-shore.  It  hung 
heavily.  Before  Hobson  could  have  blown  up  the 
Merrimac  the  western  battery  picked  us  up  and  com- 
menced firing.  They  shot  wild,  and  we  only  heard  the 
shots.  We  ran  in  still  closer  to  shore,  and  the  gun- 
ners lost  sight  of  us.  Then  we  heard  the  explosion  of 
the  torpedoes  on  the  Merrimac. 

Until  daylight  we  waited,  just  outside  the  breakers, 
half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Morro,  keeping  a  bright 
lookout  for  the  boat  or  for  swimmers,  but  saw  nothing. 

Hobson  had  arranged  to  meet  us  at  that  point, 
but  thinking  that  some  one  might  have  drifted  out, 
we  crossed  in  front  of  Morro  and  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  to  the  eastward.  About  five  o'clock  we  crossed 
the  harbor  again, within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  stood 
to  the  westward.  In  passing  we  saw  one  spar  of  the 
Merrimac  sticking  out  of  the  water.  We  hugged  the 
shore  just  outside  the  breakers  for  a  mile  and  then 
turned  toward  the  Texas,  when  the  batteries  saw  us 
and  opened  fire.  It  was  then  broad  daylight.  The 
first  shot  fired  dropped  eighty  yards  astern,  but  the 
other  shots  went  wild. 

I  drove  the  launch  for  all  she  was  worth,  finally 
making  the  New  York.    The  men  behaved  splendidly. 

The  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson  and  his  men  was  allayed 
later  in  the  day  when  a  tugboat  bearing  a 
flag  of  truce  came  out  from  the  harbor. 
Admiral  Cervera,  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  gallant  feat,  sent  Captain  Oviedo  of 
his  staff  to  assure  Admiral  Sampson  that 
his  men  were  safe,  and  to  offer  an  honor- 
able exchange  for  some  of  the  Spanish 
prisoners  held  at  Atlanta.  The  enterprise 
had  progressed  according  to  plan  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  explosion.  The  Merrimac 
escaped  the  shots  of  the  forts  and  was 
steered  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  en- 
trance. The  ship  was  blown  up,  but  the 
dingy  was  either  destroyed  in  the  explosion 
or  was  shot  to  pieces.  An  old  catamaran 
had  been  provided  against  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  his  men 
took  refuge  upon  it.  Two  of  the  men  were 
found  to  be  wounded  by  splinters,  but  not 
seriously.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
get  out  of  the  harbor  in  the  increasing 
light,  and  the  catamaran  was  boldly  steered 
into  the  harbor  to  the  Cristobal  Colon,  where 
Lieutenant  Hobson  surrendered  to  the 
Spanish  Admiral.  The  truce  boat  took 
back  to  the  harbor  clothing  and  money  for 
the  prisoners.  The  proposition  for  an  ex- 
change was  forwarded  to  Washington, 
whence  a  list  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  was 
sent  to  Admiral  Cervera  that  he  might 
make  his  choice.  This  most  gallant  and 
daring  feat  excited  wide  admiration,  and 
for  the  time  put  the  Spanish  squadron  out 
of  the  calculations  of  the  war. 


V.     THE  MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS 

Three  objective  points  were  offered  for 
the  military  activity  of  the  United  States 
—  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  had  been  in  the  origi- 
nal plans  of  hostilities.  The  Philippines 
were  a  surprise. 

It  was  the  magnificent  victory  of  Dewey 
that  brought  the  East  Indian  colonies  of 
Spain  to  the  attention  of  the  administration. 
Before  that  event  the  plans  of  war  had  not 
included  more  than  naval  operations  in  that 
direction;  the  Oregon  had  been  sent  to  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  Pacific  Coast  had  been 
practically  stripped  of  regular  troops  to 
swell  the  camp  at  Tampa,  where  they 
fretted  in  idleness  for  the  next  six  weeks. 
Yet  to  the  Philippines  was  sent  the  first 
military  expedition  of  the  United  States 
that  ever  left  our  shores  for  a  foreign  war. 
On  the  report  of  the  battle  of  Manila  bay, 
the  Volunteers  of  the  coast  who  had  been 
intended  for  the  Cuban  expedition  were 
ordered  into  camp  at  San  Francisco,  and  a 
counter  movement  of  regulars  and  Volun- 
teers from  the  eastern  country  was  begun. 
There  was  urgent  need  of  a  prompt  action 
to  gather  the  fruits  of  victory.  It  required 
only  an  adequate  land  force  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  rich  islands  which  had  so 
long  been  a  treasure  house  for  Spain  and 
destroy  her  power  in  the  Orient.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  send  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  to  Manila,  to  make 
Major  General  Merritt  commander  of  the 
expedition  and  Military  Governor  of  the 
Philippines,  and  to  reinforce  Admiral 
Dewey's  fleet  with  the  Charleston,  the  Mon- 
terey, and  the  Monadnock.  The  Charleston 
is  a  second  class  cruiser  with  two  8-inch 
and  six  6-inch  guns  in  the  main  battery. 
The  Monterey  is  a  heavily  armored  barbette 
monitor,  with  two  12-inch  and  two  10-inch 
guns  in  the  main  battery.  The  Monadnock 
is  a  monitor  of  3,990  tons,  with  four  10- 
inch  and  two  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns  in  the 
main  battery.  Both  are  powerful  fighting 
ships,  but  carry  coal  for  little  more  than 
two  thousand  miles  steaming.  It  is  thus 
necessary  to  tow  them  for  the  better  part 
of  their  journey,  though  once  arrived  at 
their  destination  it  is  believed  that  they 
would  be  able  to  destroy  any  fleet  that 
Spain  could  send  to  meet  them. 

In  spite  of  the  need  for  haste  it  was  the 
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22d  of  May,  more  than  three  weeks  after 
the  victory  at  Manila,  that  the  Charleston, 
the  first  of  the  relief  fleet,  was  made  ready 
and  sailed  out  the  Golden  Gate  bearing  the 
fresh  supplies  of  the  indispensable  ammuni- 
tion to  replenish  the  magazines  of  the 
Manila  squadron.  The  Monterey  was  made 
ready  with  more  difficulty,  and  with  bunkers 
full  and  a  deckload  of  coal  started  for  Hono- 
lulu on  the  7th  of  June.  Accompanying 
her  was  the  collier  Brutus.  It  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  Monterey  would  be  able  to 
make  Honolulu  under  her  own  steam.  At 
that  port  she  would  take  on  another  supply 
of  coal,  and  would  cross  the  other  4600 
miles  of  ocean  to  Manila  under  tow  of  the 
Brutus  while  the  sea  was  smooth,  under 
her  own  coal  in  stormy  seas  or  in  case  of 
meeting  the  enemy.  At  the  closing  of 
these  pages  the  Monadnock  was  being  pre- 
pared for  her  long  voyage. 

The  preparation  of  troops  for  dispatch 
to  Manila  was  even  slower  than  that  of  the 
naval  relief.  Regiments  and  battalions 
were  sent  to  San  Francisco  as  rapidly  as 
mustered  in,  not  only  from  California,  but 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Colorado,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
and  even  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
The  men  as  they  arrived  were  but  poorly 
equipped.  Many  of  them  had  only  the 
clothing  in  which  they  enlisted.  Blankets, 
shoes,  tents,  arms,  and  even  food,  were 
wanting.  All  the  imperfections  of  the  mili- 
tary organization  were  illustrated  in  the 
gathering  of  troops  at  San  Francisco. 

Unreadiness  for  war  has  indeed  been  the 
standing  report  of  the  military  part  of  the 
United  States  service.  There  were  men  in 
plenty,  but  the  other  essentials  of  an  army 
were  wanting.  There  was  wanted  also  a 
competent  organization  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  supply  the  needs  of  the  forces 
which  were  being  collected.  The  head  of 
the  War  Department  was  General  Alger, 
who  had  been  of  the  volunteer  army  in  the 
Civil  War,  but  was  a  civilian  and  not  a  mil- 
itary man.  The  conceptions  with  which  he 
approached  the  war  were  not  favorable  to 
efficient  or  well  directed  action,  if  they  are 
to  be  judged  by  a  public  speech  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  first  line  of  defense  of 
the  United  States  was  the  million  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  most  of  whom  are  now 
drawing  pensions  for  physical  disability.    A 


Secretary  of  War  who  had  not  observed  or 
reasoned  out  the  primary  fact  that  all  wars 
are  fought  by  young  men,  who  alone  have 
the  strength  and  spirit  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  campaigning,  did  not  have  all  the 
requisites  for  directing  the  organization  of 
an  army  for  the  war  with  Spain.  Between 
Congress  and  the  War  Department  the  least 
possible  use  was  made  of  the  partly  trained 
National  Guard.  And  finally  the  staff  posi- 
tions in  the  army  —  most  important  to  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  Volun- 
teers —  were  filled  with  inexperienced  civ- 
ilians, sons  of  prominent  men  and  persons 
with  political  influence.  It  was  thus  forty 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  before 
the  125,000  troops  of  the  first  call  were 
mustered  into  service,  and  not  all  of  these 
are  yet  equipped  with  the  necesssities  of 
the  soldier.  Nevertheless  great  energy  has 
been  shown,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  service  has  la- 
bored the  forces  have  been  got  together, 
supplies  have  been  collected,  and  in  part 
distributed,  and  the  work  of  making  an 
army  out  of  the  material  on  hand  is  pro- 
gressing more  rapidly  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  did  their 
part  toward  lightening  the  burden  of  de- 
ficiencies of  preparation  for  the  troops 
gathered  in  their  city.  Over  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  promptly  contributed  for 
the  Red  Cross  Society.  Under  its  care  the 
men  were  fed  as  they  came  into  the  city, 
several  thousand  blankets  were  distributed, 
and  clothing  was  provided  for  those  who 
were  not  properly  supplied.  The  gaps  in 
the  Government  service  were  thus  filled 
until  the  machinery  of  the  War  Department 
was  at  last  got  into  working  order.  The 
Red  Cross  Society  also  went  energetically 
at  the  work  of  supplementing  the  hospital 
service  of  the  army,  and  has  provided  great 
quantities  of  supplies  in  this  line. 

Five  thousand  troops  were  soon  collected 
on  the  Presidio  grounds,  the  Fontana  ware- 
house near  Fort  Mason  was  filled  with 
soldiers,  and  later  a  camp  was  formed  in 
the  Richmond  district,  which  soon  had 
twelve  thousand  troops.  While  the  gath- 
ering of  supplies  and  the  preparation  of 
transports  was  going  on,  the  men  were 
drilled  industriously,  but  the  difficulty  of 
turning  the  raw  or  partly  drilled  levies  into 
an  army  were  so  great  as   to   prove  to 
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those  who  observed  the  process  the  folly  of 
neglecting  to  prepare  for  war  until  war  is 
upon  us. 

The  first  transports  to  be  made  ready  for 
the  expedition  were  the  City  of  Peking, 
the  City  of  Sydney,  and  the  Australia.  The 
first  two  were  from  the  fleet  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  third  from 
the  Oceanic  line.  The  First  California 
regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Peking;  two 
battalions  of  the  Second  Oregon  regiment 
to  the  Australia,  and  the  third  battalion  of 
the  Second  Oregon,  a  battalion  of  the 
Fourteenth  Infantry  of  the  regular  army, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  California  Artil- 
lery to  the  Sydney.  The  expedition  was 
put  in  command  of  Brigadier- General  An- 
derson. The  embarkation  of  troops  was 
begun  on  the  23d,  when  twelve  companies 
of  California  Volunteers  marched  through 
the  city  from  the  Presidio  to  the  Pacific 
Mail  docks,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
cheers  and  sobs  of  two  hundred  thousand 
people.  It  was  the  going  of  the  first  home 
regiment  from  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  to  fight  a  foreign  foe,  and  the  con- 
centrated fervor  of  the  farewell  was  some- 
thing not  to  be  forgotten  those  who  wit- 
nessed it. 

"If  we  had  let  go  of  ourselves  for  an 
instant,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  "  we 
should  have  cried  our  way  to  the  ship." 

The  farewell  to  the  Oregon  troops  and 
the  regulars  who  embarked  next  day  was 
hardly  less  warm.  On  the  25th  of  May 
the  last  of  the  supplies  were  on  board,  and 
the  three  troop-ships  sailed  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate  for  Honolulu  and  Manila.  The 
expedition  included  128  officers  and  2456 
enlisted  men  — 11  of  the  officers  and  and 
76  of  the  enlisted  men  belonging  to  the 
navy. 

While  first  Manila  expedition  was  steam- 
ing out  of  the  Golden  Gate  the  President 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  a  second  call  for ' 
troops,  asking  for  75,000  volunteers  in  ad- 
dition to  the  125,000  demanded  by  the  call 
of  April  25th.  In  the  month  since  the  first 
call  the  horizon  of  war  had  broadened,  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  had  been 
shown  to  be  greater  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. The  men  who  had  entered  into  the 
contest  with  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
"  a  thirty  day  war," —  among  whom  were 
even  members  of  Congress, —  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  that  it  takes  prepara- 


tion to  wage  a  war  even  against  a  third- 
class  power  like  Spain.  The  President, 
moreover,  wished  to  prevent  any  possible 
reverse  to  our  arms  by  opposing  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  force  to  the  enemy 
at  every  point. 

By  the  new  call  for  troops  a  serious 
blunder  of  the  first  enlistment  was  cor- 
rected. The  new  Army  Reorganization  law 
had  abolished  the  obsolete  formations  of 
the  Civil  War  and  established  the  three- 
battalion  system.  This  required  the  regi- 
ment to  consist  of  twelve  companies  of  106 
enlisted  men  each,  and  the  Volunteer  com- 
panies were  to  consist  of  the  same  number 
"  so  far  as  practicable."  The  political  in- 
fluence of  those  who  sought  positions  as 
officers  brought  a  ruling  from  the  War  De- 
partment that  even  sixty-five  men  to  a  com- 
pany was  a  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  result  was  to  leave  many 
regiments  far  below  effective  force,  and  to 
make  the  army  over-officered.  With  the 
second  call  it  was  ordered  that  no  more 
regiments  should  be  organized  until  the 
existing  regiments  were  recruited  to  the 
full  strength  authorized  by  law. 

It  was  June  before  the  enrollment  of  the 
Volunteers  under  the  first  call  was  com- 
plete. At  the  date  of  closing  these  pages 
the  equipment  of  these  troops  is  still  in 
progress.  Nearly  fifty  thousand  of  the  num- 
ber are  gathered  at  Chickamauga  National 
Park,  undergoing  the  drilling  and  harden- 
ing to  make  soldiers  of  them.  Eighteen 
thousand  are  at  camp  at  Camp  Alger,  near 
the  city  of  Washington.  Fourteen  thousand 
are  at  San  Francisco.  Large  camps  are 
found  at  Tampa,  Mobile,  and  Jacksonville, 
the  bases  of  operation  for  the  invasion  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  exact  number  of 
troops  they  contain  being  suppressed  by 
the  military  censorship.  The  remainder  of 
the  troops  are  rendezvoused  at  the  various 
State  encampments.  It  is  estimated  that 
fifty  thousand  men  from  the  call  of  May 
25th  will  be  required  to  fill  the  Volunteer 
regiments  already  organized. 

The  enlistment  of  men  for  the  regulars 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  raise  their  strength 
to  sixty-one  thousand  has  proceeded  slowly. 
Despite  the  order  of  the  War  Department 
enlisting  men  with  the  same  privileges  of 
leaving  the  service  as  are  given  the  Volun- 
teers, there  was  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
Volunteer  service,  and   it  was  more  than 
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two  months  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  before  the  regulars  were  recruited  to 
their  full  strength. 

The  troops  at  Tampa  have  been  selected 
for  the  first  advance  on  Cuba,  and  it  has 
been  reported  more  than  once  that  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  including  six- 
teen thousand  seasoned  regulars,  had  been 
loaded  upon  the  transports  to  begin  the  in- 
vasion. If  orders  for  the  advance  had  been 
given  on  these  occasions  they  have  been 
countermanded.  Fifteen  thousand  troops 
were  loaded  upon  transports  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Shafter,  and  on  the 
15th  is  reported  on  the  way  to  Santiago. 

VI.     MANILA,  CUBA,  AND  SPAIN 

While  waiting  for  the  army  and  reinforce- 
ments, Admiral  Dewey  was  not  idle.  A  few 
days  after  the  battle  in  which  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  destroyed,  the  Spanish  gunboat 
Callao  sailed  into  the  harbor.  She  had  been 
for  sixteen  months  among  the  southern 
islands  and  had  come  to  Manila  for  inspec- 
tion and  orders.  The  Callao  is  an  iron  ves- 
sel of  but  208  tons,  armed  with  four  mod- 
ern guns  of  small  caliber,  and  carrying  a 
crew  of  thirty-five  men.  The  Lieutenant  in 
command  was  in  ignorance  of  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  when  the  Raleigh  was  sent  out 
to  meet  him  replied  to  her  warning  shot 
with  a  salute.  It  took  a  solid  shot  in  front 
of  his  vessel  to  bring  it  to  a  halt.  When 
the  situation  was  explained  to  the  crest- 
fallen commander  he  surrendered  his  ves- 
sel, and  was  sent  to  Manila  to  join  his  own 
people.  He  was  promptly  arrested,  and  it 
was  reported  to  the  Americans  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  not  commit- 
ting the  incredible  folly  of  engaging  the 
American  fleet.  Admiral  Dewey  sent  word 
to  the  Governor  General  that  he  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
paroled  lieutenant,  and  the  sentence  was 
not  carried  out.  Several  other  small  river 
gunboats  were  captured. 

The  military  operations  on  the  island 
were  undertaken  by  the  insurgents  under 
General  Aguinaldo.  No  official  information 
of  the  agreement  between  Admiral  Dewey 
and  the  insurgent  leader  has  been  received, 
and  not  the  most  sublime  faith  has  been 
felt  in  the  good  faith  of  Aguinaldo  and  his 
following.  That  commander  is  reported  to 
be  the  same  leader  of  the  natives  who  ac- 


cepted $400,000  in  return  for  making  an 
end  of  the  insurrection  last  year,  and  ap- 
parently has  invested  some  of  the  proceeds 
in  another  enterprise  of  the  same  sort. 
Admiral  Dewey  has,  however,  established  a 
strong  influence  over  his  allies,  as  he  re- 
ports that  they  are  carrying  on  the  war 
according  to  civilized  rules,  and  treat  their 
prisoners  with  consideration.  The  sea 
blockade  of  Manila  has  been  maintained 
with  strictness,  and  a  partial  land  blockade 
has  been  put  in  force  by  the  insurgents, 
the  lines  growing  ever  closer.  The  insur- 
gents are  but  poorly  armed.  Admiral 
Dewey  furnished  them  several  thousand 
rifles  from  the  captured  arsenal  at  Cavite, 
and  more  were  taken  from  the  outlying 
Spanish  forces  that  were  cut  off.  By  the 
first  of  June  reports  from  Aguinaldo  and  from 
Governor  General  Augustin  agree  that  the 
insurgents  were  in  full  possession  of  the 
province  of  Cavite.  Aguinaldo  reported 
further  the  capture  of  several  towns  in  the 
province  of  Batangas,  and  added:  "We have 
captured  ten  guns,  600  rifles,  1,200  Span- 
iards from  Spain  with  800  Philippine  Span- 
iards, killing  300." 

Madrid  was  much  depressed  when  under 
date  of  June  8th  a  dispatch  was  published 
from  Governor  General  Augustin,  stating 
that  the  condition  of  affairs  was  desper- 
ate and  intimating  that  he  could  not  hold 
out  much  longer  without  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements. 

Little  information  is  attainable  as  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba.  It  is  known 
that  Blanco  has  concentrated  his  forces  in 
the  large  towns,  leaving  the  country  to  the 
bands  of  the  insurgents.  Most  of  the  able- 
bodied  males  within  the  Spanish  lines  have 
been  forced  into  the  army.  Those  who 
cannot  be  trusted  with  arms  are  forced  to 
work  on  the  fortifications.  The  destruction 
of  business  which  has  been  completed  by 
the  war  with  America  has  indeed  cut  off 
all  other  avenues  of  employment;  supplies 
have  been  seized  by  the  government;  and 
almost  the  only  way  to  obtain  food  is  to 
serve  in  the  army  in  some  capacity.  En- 
ergetic work  has  been  done  in  the  line  of 
fortifying  the  coast.  Formidable  batteries 
have  been  erected  about  Havana,  Matanzas, 
Cardenas,  Cienfuegos,  and  other  points  that 
would  afford  a  landing  place  for  an  advance 
on  Havana.  Including  the  Volunteers,  it  is 
probable  that  Captain  General  Blanco  has 
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a  force  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
troops  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  question  of  food  supply  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  matter  of  defense.  Fam- 
ine prices  prevail  in  Havana  and  the  towns. 
Even  the  well-to-do  are  unable  to  obtain 
supplies.  The  state  of  the  poor  and  the 
reconcentrados  is  most  miserable,  and  thou- 
sands are  starving  to  death.  The  dreadful 
condition  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  has  brought 
strong  pressure  on  the  government  to  send 
a  military  expedition  to  Cuba  in  advance  of 
the  general  movement,  to  establish  a  base 
from  which  they  might  be  supplied.  The 
plan  was  seriously  entertained,  but  consid- 
erations of  humanity  have  had  to  yield  to 
those  of  military  necessity,  and  the  inva- 
sion has  been  postponed. 

The  insurgents  have  occupied  and  are 
administering  the  towns  that  have  been 
left  free  by  the  concentration  of  the  Span- 
ish forces.  From  such  information  as  has 
come,  the  insurgents  have  acted  well,  the 
persons  and  property  of  residents  being 
respected. 

Lieutenant  Rowan  of  the  United  States 
army  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  learn 
the  size  of  the  insurgent  forces,  and  to 
arrange  plans  of  co-operation.  He  visited 
both  Gomez  and  Garcia,  the  Cuban  gen- 
erals, and  escaped  from  Cuba  in  safety, 
though  he  had  to  make  a  two  days'  journey 
in  an  open  boat  before  he  was  picked  up. 
The  information  he  brought  has  not  been 
made  public.  Colonel  Hernandez  of  General 
Garcia's  staff,  who  accompanied  Lieutenant 
Rowan  to  the  United  States,  reports,  how- 
ever, that  the  insurgents  have  from  twenty 
thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  troops 
actually  in  the  field,  but  not  concentrated, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies 
for  a  large  body.  General  Garcia  was  then 
at  Bayamo,  in  the  eastern  province,  with 
three  thousand  men,  six  thousand  more  of 
his  command  being  scattered  at  various 
points.  Twelve  thousand  troops  altogether 
were  said  to  be  east  of  the  trocha,  all  well 
armed.  General  Gomez  has  been  operating 
in  the  direction  of  Havana,  but  no  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  his  movements  have  been 
received.    • 

In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Spain  has  been  little  better  than  in  her 
war-stricken  colonies.  The  utter  incompe- 
tence of   her  administration  and  the  dis- 


organization of  her  war  departments  have 
made  her  case  seem  as  desperate  as  pos- 
sible. Yet  with  the  same  obstinate  fatal- 
ism with  which  she  entered  into  a  hopeless 
war,  she  has  thus  far  refused  to  take  the 
only  steps  that  can  lead  to  peace. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  war  was 
found  in  the  bread  riots  that  broke  out 
after  the  first  week  in  May.  The  high  price 
of  wheat  and  the  sudden  stoppage  of  many 
lines  of  Spanish  industry  caused  much  dis- 
tress, and  the  hungry  populace  was  not  to 
be  dissuaded  from  disorder  by  appeals  to 
their  patriotism,  or  even  by  the  rifles  of  the 
Civil  Guard.  Rioting  broke  out  in  many 
places.  At  Linares  on  the  8th  of  May  the 
hungry  mob  broke  into  the  town  hall,  pil- 
laged the  building,  and  were  expelled  only 
after  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  struggle 
with  the  Civil  Guards.  Twelve  rioters  were 
killed  and  fifty  wounded.  On  the  9th  seri- 
ous riots  occurred  at  Cadiz  and  Ali- 
cante. In  Ciudad,  and  throughout  the 
province,  there  was  much  disorder.  Cata- 
lonia was  so  rebellious  that  a  state  of  siege 
was  proclaimed.  By  the  13th  practically 
the  whole  country  was  under  martial  law, 
and  the  mobs  were  put  down  by  the  mili- 
tary. Remedial  measures  were  taken,  the 
Government  importing  grain  to  be  sold  at 
a  low  price,  and  many  of  the  municipalities 
subsidized  the  bakers  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  bread.  In  the  midst  of  these  dis- 
orders the  Cabinet  resigned,  Sefior  Moret, 
Minister  of  the  Colonies,  and  Admiral  Ber- 
mejo,  Minister  of  Marine,  beginning  the 
exodus  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  all  but 
Sefior  Sagasta  withdrawing  on  the  15th. 
The  Queen  Regent  entrusted  Sefior  Sagasta 
with  the  task  of  forming  another  Ministry, 
which  he  succeeded  in  doing  on  the  18th, 
but  it  is  not  expected  to  hold  together.  It 
was  believed  that  General  Weyler  and  the 
Carlists  had  much  to  do  with  fomenting  the 
bread  riots,  with  the  view  of  starting  a 
revolution,  but  after  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Ministry  their  activity  much  diminished. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  food, 
however,  caused  occasional  riots  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Catalonia  was  especially 
afflicted,  as  the  industries  of  the  province 
were  founded  on  the  monopoly  of  Cuban 
trade,  and  were  suspended  by  the  blockade. 

To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the  Span- 
ish Government  a  run  was  begun  on  the 
Bank  of  Spain  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  it 
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soon  appeared  that  this  financial  heart  of 
the  country  was  exhausted.  Paym ents  were 
practically  suspended,  and  more  note  issues 
and  other  forms  of  forced  loans  were  the 
only  resource  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  contest  it 
appeared  that  the  Ministry  had  no  plan 
for  waging  the  war,  or  for  relieving  or 
rescuing  the  troops  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or 
the  Philippines.  It  was  announced  in  May 
that  preparations  were  being  made  to  send 
a  fleet  and  an  army  to  save  the  Philippines, 
and  avenge  the  disaster  of  Manila,  and  the 
Government  went  so  far  as  to  collect  about 
Barcelona  an  army  of  seven  thousand  or 
eight  thousand  men.  It  was  stated  that 
the  fast  armored  cruisers,  the  Emperador 
Carlos  V,  the  Cardinal  Cisneros,  and  the 
Princesa  de  Asturias,  with  the  battleship 
Pelayo,  would  escort  fast  transports  through 
the  Suez  canal,  and  would  be  at  Manila  be- 
fore the  slow  relief  from  America  could 
reach  Dewey.  These  vessels  are  on  paper 
much  superior  to  anything  in  Admiral 
Dewey's  squadron,  and  if  properly  handled 
could  defeat  it  easily.  But  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  there  was  no  possibility  of  such 
a  movement.  Not  one  of  the  vessels  was 
ready  for  sailing.  The  Princesa  de  Astur- 
ias is  not  yet  completed,  the  Cardinal  Cis- 
neros was  without  guns,  and  it  was  near 
the  end  of  May  before  the  Pelayo  and  the 
Carlos  V  were  able  to  move  out  of  the  har- 


bor. It  was  announced  later  that  the  Phil- 
ippine expedition  has  been  given  up,  and 
the  energies  of  the  administration  were  put 
into  equipping  a  fleet  at  Cadiz.  Many  mis- 
leading reports  have  been  sent  out  in  re- 
gard to  this  fleet,  but  it  is  believed  (June 
15)  to  be  composed  of  the  battleship  Pelayo, 
9900  tons,  the  armored  cruisers  Carlos  V, 
9235  tons,  and  Alfonso  XIII,  4800  tons,  the 
swift  auxiliary  cruisers,  Rapido  and  Patri- 
ota,  formerly  the  Atlantic  liners  Columbia 
and  Normannia,  the  smaller  cruisers  Ciudad 
de  Cadiz,  the  Leon  XIII,  Buenos  Aires,  An- 
tonio Lopez,  some  other  small  auxiliary 
cruisers,  and  three  torpedo  boat  destroyers, 
and  possibly  the  armored  cruiser  Cardinal 
Cisneros.  The  destination  of  this  fleet  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  situation.  It 
has  been  rumored  that  it  is  has  sailed  for 
Cuba  to  reinforce  Admiral  Cervera's  squad- 
ron. It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
reports  of  its  sailing  are  more  than  pleas- 
ant fictions  to  convince  the  Spanish  people 
that  the  Government  is  doing  something. 
The  Spanish  Government  is  apparently  des- 
titute of  a  plan  of  campaign  other  than  to 
keep  its  forces  where  they  are  until  they 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  American  ad- 
vance. The  Ministry  has  not  the  courage 
or  strength  to  seek  peace,  nor  the  enter- 
prise or  ability  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow 
in  war.  It  awaits  the  end  with  the  fatalism 
of  the  Oriental. 


[continued  in  next  number.] 


LIBERTY  NEW-BORN 


A   THROB  is  pulsing  through  the  expectant  air; 
^*     Archangels  hover,  listening,  everywhere! 
Birth-pangs  the  womb  of  waiting  centuries  stir; 
As  things  to  be  wrestle  with  things  that  were! 

Men  bow  the  head  and  wait  in  silent  awe: 
The  whiles  Jehovah  lifts  from  out  His  store 
The  blade  that  cleaveth  clear  the  struggling  birth, 
And  Liberty,  new-born,  is  given  to  Earth! 


Harriet  Win th rap  Waring 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  SPAIN  AND  THE  RISE  OF 
THE  ANGLO-SAXON 


By  JAMES  HOWARD  BRIDGE 


A  STUDY  of  the  conditions  under  which 
**  Spain  became  a  nation  shows  with  un- 
usual clearness  that  the  determining  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  character  of  a 
race  is  the  relation  it  has  with  environing 
peoples.  Before  their  conquest  by  the 
Moors,  the  Visigoths  who  inhabited  the 
Iberian  peninsula  had  all  the  generous  and 
manly  instincts  of  our  own  Teuton  fore- 
fathers, with  whom  they  were  closely  akin. 
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But  seven  centuries  of  warfare,  waged  at 
first  with  unfailing  regard  for  the  chivalric 
usages  of  the  Germanic  races,  but  later 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  crusade,  developed  a 
character  in  which  were  blended  the  worst 
traits  of  their  ancestors  with  none  of  their 
generous  qualifications.  )  Defeated  by  the 
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infidel,  the  unconquered  people  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains,  where  agriculture  was 
impossible  and  the  means  of  subsistence  of 
the  scantiest.  Thus  generations  were  reared 
with  no  notion  of  peaceful  development. 
When  hunger  pressed,  the  plains  were 
raided  for  food;  and  the  ambuscades,  forays, 
and  retreats  of  marauding  parties  formed 
an  incessant  series  of  little  wars  which 
have  given  their  name  to  the  guerilla 
methods  at  which  long  practise  has  made 
the  Spaniards  so  adept.  As  the  church  in 
northern  Spain  grew  strong,  the  fanaticism 
of  the  religious  was  invoked,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  unbeliever  was  taught  as  a  holy 
duty.  To  defeat  the  infidel  a  lie  was  a 
weapon  blessed  of  the  church,  and  treach- 
ery received  a  benediction.     Victory  was 
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never  tempered  with  mercy  except  at  the 
baptismal  font;  and  the  sincerity  of  con- 
verts was  impugned  when  these  had  goods 
worthy  of  confiscation.  The  holy  Inquisi- 
tion in  its  primary  purpose  was  a  revenue- 
producing  machine;  and  the  piety  of  the 
conquerors  of  Granada  made  them  rich. 
Thus  hypocrisy  and  bigotry  were  added  to 
the  characteristics  of  a  race  already  treach- 
erous and  cruel,  and  gave  a  completeness 
to  the  Spanish  character  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. It  is  this  inglorious  combination  which 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
the  native  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  later,  for  the  collapse  of  the  magnifi- 
cent empire  founded  on  their  ruins. 

No  pen  can  so  tersely  tell  the  story  of 
Spain's  magnificent  empire,  or  so  graphic- 
ally show  the  completeness  of  its  ruin  as 
.the  accompanying  charts.  At  a  glance  we 
here  see  its  mediaeval  glory  and  recent  ob- 
literation. Even  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  Spain  was  still  mistress  of  the 
New  World.  Her  territory  in  North  Amer- 
ica comprised  what  now  constitutes  Oregon, 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  and  the  Mexican  Republic.  All  of 
Central  America,  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  English  colony  at  Belize,  was  Span- 
ish —  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Nicaragua.  The  territories  which 
now  form  the  republics  of  Venezuela,  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  —  that  is  to 
say,  all  of  South  America,  excepting  Brazil 
and  the  small  territory  known  as  the  Brit- 
ish, Dutch,  and  French  Guianas  —  were 
Spanish.  In  the  Antilles  Spain  still  had 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
San  Domingo.  In  all,  these  territories  em- 
braced nearly  six  million  square  miles.  In 
less  than  twenty-five  years  she  lost  them 
all.  On  January  16,  1801,  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  San  Domingo,  Don  Joaquin  Gar- 
cia, was  compelled  by  Toussaint  l'Ouver- 
ture  to  withdraw  from  that  island.  By  the 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  Louisiana,  with  all 
the  Spanish  territory  to  the  north  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  ceded 
to  France.     In   1819  Florida  was  sold  to 


the  United  States  for  five  million  dollars. 
In  1813  Buenos  Ayres  became  an  independ- 
ent country.  By  the  battle  of  Maypu,  on 
April  5,  1818,  Chile  established  her  inde- 
pendence. Venezuela  and  Colombia  became 
free  on  June  24,  1821,  by  defeating  the 
Spanish  at  Carabobo.  Peru  followed  on 
July  28,  1821,  when  Lima  was  occupied  by 
the  army  of  liberation.  Quito,  now  Ecua- 
dor, came  next,  in  1822,  and  finally,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1824,  the  emancipation  of  the  . 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  was  com- 
pleted by  Sucre's  victory  at  Ayacucho,  ■ 
which  freed  the  country  now  known  as  the 
territory  of  Bolivia.  In  North  America 
Mexico  seceded  in  1821,  and  the  Central 
American  countries  in  1823. 

It  is  a  suggestive  study  to  observe  how, 
while  the  Spaniard  has  been  sinking  into 
impotence,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  augmented 
his  power  until  it  fills  the  earth.  The  con- 
flict inaugurated  by  the  Armada  spread  to 
every  continent  and  every  island  which 
Spain  had  made  her  own,  and  victory  has 
been  invariably  with  us.  \  At  the  time  * 
of  the  Armada  Spain  had  a  population 
nearly  double  that  of  England  —  8,200,000 
against  4,500,000.  She  has  now  less  than 
28,0000,000  as  against  120,000,000  de- 
scendants of  the  Armada's  conquerors. 
Her  dominion  across  sea  is  practically 
at  an  end.  Our  race  controls  15,500,000 
square  miles,  and  the  empire  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  embraces  450,000,000  soulsy'From 
an  insignificant  area  of  less  than  "100,000 
square  miles  at  the  time  of  the  Armada, 
England  has  grown  until  her  flag  floats  over 
twelve  million  square  miles;  and  her  off- 
spring in  America,  from  the  820,000  square 
miles  of  the  the  thirteen  colonies,  has 
spread  over  3,500,000  square  miles.  "  De- 
cadent" is  a  word  of  Latin  origin.  So 
is  its  meaning.  It  has  no  application  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon;  and  we  are  vain  enough 
to  believe  that  the  world  at  large  is  all  the 
better  for  it.  Our  destiny  is  growing  more 
manifest  every  day.  It  is  the  solidarity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  with  the  corollary 
of  universal  empire;  and  our  generation  is 
happy  in  that  the  American  section  of  the 
race  at  last  is  able  to  see  and  recognize  it. 


The  Overland's 

Thirtieth 

Anniversary 


With  this  number  the  Over- 
land begins  a  new  year  —  the 
thirty-first  since  its  foundation- 
For  thirty  years  its  history  has 
been  so  linked  with  that  of  the 
literature  of  California  that  its 
files  form  a  voluminous  anthology  of  the  best  which 
this  virile  generation  of  the  West  has  produced.  In 
the  great  libraries  of  the  world  the  Overland  has 
been  collected  month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  and 
treasured  by  those  institutions  as  the  only  accessible 
storehouse  of  representative  Western  thought. 

Originally  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try and  steadfastly  following  this  ideal,  it  has  also 
been  a  potent  influence  in  the  advancement  of  liberal 
ideas  and  broad  conceptions.  Standing  on  the  shores 
•f  the  Pacific,  it  has  pointed  across  a  broad  continent 
and  shown  the  unity  of  national  interests.  To  the 
West  it  has  brought,  in  the  language  of  its  first  edi- 
tor, a  "subtle  current  of  Eastern  refinement,"  while 
throwing  into  "Eastern  exclusiveness  something  of 
•ur  own  breadth  and  liberality." 

In  Pasadena  lives  a  man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  individual  to  make  that  town  the  paradise  it  is. 
Today  he  is  one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens,  and 
the  effect  of  his  wealth  and  enterprise  are  visible  on 
every  hand.  He  is  frank  enough  to  say  that  he  never 
would  have  thought  of  coming  to  California  but  for 
the  Overland.  This  is  but  an  example.  True,  all 
who  came  to  the  Golden  West  at  the  Overland's 
bidding  have  not  prospered  as  he  has;  but  the  begin- 
ning of  many  a  private  fortune  and  public  benefac- 
tion was  made  when,  at  some  Eastern  fireside,  with 
the  snow  and  sleet  beating  a  wintry  tatoo  on  a  humble 
roof,  the  Overland  was  read  aloud  to  a  circle  of  en- 
tranced listeners. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  transcontinental  railway  had 
not  been  built.  California  was  reached  only  by  tedi- 
ous and  often  dangerous  travel  in  stage  coaches  or 
across  the  isthmus.  It  was  in  truth  the  "  jumping  off 
place."  Today  it  is  but  three  days  to  the  swarming 
East  —  but  four  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
thirty  years  it  will  be  the  center  of  American  mercan- 
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tile  life.  The  doors  of  the  Orient  are  being  flung 
open;  a  colonial  domain  is  unrolling  itself  like  a  map 
at  our  threshold.  The  western  star  of  empire  has 
taken  a  fresh  start;  and  long  before  the  Overland 
of  the  next  generation  invites  its  readers  to  join  in 
the  celebration  of  its  golden  jubilee,  California  will 
be  the  hub  of  the  commercial  universe. 

Will  it  also  be  the  center  of  intellect  and  moral 
worth?  That  is  more  than  probable.  The  glorious 
destiny  of  our  race  is  not  behind  us  on  the  bleak 
shores  of  Massachusetts,  but  about  us  in  the  sunny 
West,  and  before  us  in  the  golden  Orient.  The  Amer- 
ican eagle,  resting  for  a  moment  on  the  Sierras,  i9 
nerving  itself  for  a  fresh  effort  which  may  carry  it  as 
far  beyond  the  imaginings  of  the  present  generation 
as  its  last  flight  was  beyond  the  wildest  fancies  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers;  and  the  lofty  ideals,  clear  vision,  and 
broad  views,  of  which  the  king  of  the  air  is  but  an 
emblem,  will  be  strengthened  in  our  purer  atmosphere 
and  health-giving  climate. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  spoke  through  the  late 
Henry  George  when,  in  the  Overland  for  October, 
1868,  he  wrote  of  the  new  era  in  California:  "We 
shall  have  our  noble  charities,  great  museums,  libra- 
ries and  universities;  a  class  of  men  who  have  leisure 
for  thought  and  culture;  magnificent  theaters  and 
opera  houses;  parks  and  pleasure  gardens.  We  shall 
develop  a  literature  of  our  own,  issue  books  which 
will  be  read  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
and  maintain  periodicals  which  will  rank  with  those 
of  the  East  and  Europe."  Which  has  already  come  to 
pass.  Of  San  Francisco  Mr.  George  asks, — "Is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  this  city  of  ours  must  become 
the  first  city  of  the  continent;  and  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  the  first  city  of  the  continent  must  ultimately 
be  the  first  city  in  the  world? "  The  seer,  of  course, 
intended  that  his  question  should  receive  an  affirma- 
tive reply.  While  we  hesitate  to  Subscribe  to  so  vig- 
orous an  optimism  as  this,  we  yield  to  no  one  in  our 
faith  in  the  Pacific  Coast  —  in  our  faith  in  the  future 
of  California  —  in  our  faith  in  the  coming  greatness  of 
San  Francisco  —  and  last  but  not  least,  in  our  belief  in 
the  increasing  power  for  good  of  the  Overland. 
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"  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
Ou  r  impropriety  and  indelicacy  on  the 

Very  Retiring  part  of  the  Governor  of  this  or 
Governor  an^  State  *°  exPress  his  opinion 
as  to  what  policy  should  be  pur- 
sued by  the  national  administra- 
tion. I  have  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  President 
McKinley  and  his  Cabinet  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  without  any  advice  from  me." 

Such  was  the  sententious  answer  which  the  Call 
reports  Governor  Budd  to  have  made  when  asked  for 
his  opinion  on  the  proposed  alliance  with  England. 
Yet  not  ten  days  before  giving  voice  to  this  mock- 
modest  statement,  we  heard  him  make  a  speech  to  a 
committee  of  a  hundred  Democrats  at  the  California 
Hotel,  alternately  denouncing  and  sneering  at  the 
administration's  conduct  of  the  war!  It  is  but  just  to 
his  audience,  however,  to  say  that  this  part  of  his  un- 
patriotic and  tactless  speech  was  received  in  a  chilling 
silence. 

There  was  one  thing  he  said  which  roused  enthusi- 
asm, however.  He  announced  that  he  was  not  a  can- 
didate for  anything,  except,  presumably,  a  place 
in  that  limbo  of  mediocrity,  a  country  law  office.  The 
announcement  was  heard  by  the  committee  with  a 
distinct  sense  of  relief.  The  judicious  dispensation 
of  his  patronage  had  created  the  belief  that  he  was 
"after"  something  himself.  His  positive  assurance 
that  this  is  not  the  case  is  a  welcome  piece  of  news, 
not  only  to  the  Governor's  friends,  but  to  his  enemies. 
To  the  former  it  is  an  indication  that  His  Excellency 
has  at  last  arrived  at  a  correct  estimate  of  himself  — 
the  true  beginning  of  wisdom.  To  the  latter  it  is  an 
evidence  that  the  care  he  has  spent  on  the  elaboration 
of  a  political  machine  has  been  bestowed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  party  and  not  with  ulterior  aims  of 
selfish  aggrandisement. 

It  is  with  a  peculi  ar  mingling  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude that  his  party  receives  from  the  Governor  the 
recognition  of  himself  aa  an  accident  which  he  is  will- 
ing shall  not  be  repeated.  His  retirement  to  the  less 
garish  light  of  his  native  town  relieves  his  party 
from  a  position  of  difficulty.  The  nickel-in-the-slot- 
machine  which  he  has  constructed  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pick  out  the  true  coin  from  the  false,  and 
there  was  always  a  danger  of  a  wrong  selection  so  long 
as  he  remained  even  a  remote  possibility.  His  Excel- 
lency has  done  much  for  his  party;  but  the  greatest 
thing  of  all  is  his  withdrawal  from  everything.  His 
native  town  will  no  doubt  benefit  by  the  educational 
experiences  he  has  undergone ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of 
us  we  shall  happily  subscribe  to  the  charitable  injunc- 
tion: de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bontim. 


The   choice  of  a  Democratic 
Personal  Habits  candidate  for  governor  is  thus 
in  Relation       made    a    comparatively  simple 
to  Morals         problem.     The  gold  Democrats 
and  the  Silverites  can  now  unite 
in  the  selection  of  a  man  who  is 
popular  in  the  State,  strong  in  character  and  of  moral 
integrity.     He  should  also  be  a  gentleman  of  whom 
the  State  may  not  be  ashamed.     We  have  seen  a  Gov- 
ernor, not  of  this  State,  of  course,  whose  conception 
of  the  decencies  was  such  that  while  presiding  over 
a  body  of  scholarly  gentlemen,  he  calmly  cleaned  his 
nails  with  his  pocket-knife  and  dropped  the  contained 
soil  of  the  State  into  his  own  lap!     It  is  a  narrow 
prejudice,  we  admit,  is  that  of  cleanliness,  but  we 
have  it;  and  we  believe  that  the  relationship  it  bears  to 
godliness  is  a  real  one.     Besides  there  was  something 
symbolic  in  the  act:  he  did  not  get  all  the  soil  out! 

In  regard  to  the  Senate,  it  has 
The  Democratic  been  a  hindrance  to  the  welfare 
Nomination      °^  tlie  ^tate  nard^  less  g^3* 
for  Senator      ^an  an  occasional  drought,  that 
we    are    forever  changing   our 
Senators.     Anybody  who  knows 
anything  of  Washington  knows   that   it   takes  many , 
years  of  Congressional  life  to  get  an  appointment  on 
any  important  committee.     McKinley  served  a  dozen 
years  before  anybody  detected  the  Napoleon  in  him: 
and   owing  to  our  constant  changes,  California  has 
never  been  properly  represented  in  Washington.     If 
California  ever  gives  birth  to  a  President  he  will  prob- 
ably migrate  while  he  is  young,  to  fulfill  his  destiny. 

Despite  the  activity  of  the 

Our  History     press  and  the  great  numDer  of 
of  the  correspondents,   there    is   much 

«r   r  difficulty  in   learning   what  has 

actually  happened.  Never  be- 
fore was  such  enterprise  shown 
in  making  preparations  to  get  news  and  bring  it 
promptly  to  the  people.  A  fleet  of  newspaper  dispatch 
boats  enables  the  reports  from  the  scene  of  operations 
to  be  brought  promptly  to  the  nearest  cable  stations. 
But  the  Government,  which  in  the  first  weeks  of  the 
war  furnished  information  to  the  correspondents  and 
allowed  all  reports  to  be  published,  has  now  closed 
the  avenues  of  information  in  regard  to  contemplated 
movements,  and  exercises  strict  censorship  over  the 
matter  sent  by  the  correspondents  lest  information  of 
value  to  the  enemy  be  sent  out.  In  the  absence  of 
authentic  news  hundreds  of  rumors  come  from  stations 
not  under  the  censorship.  Mr.  Walcott's  account 
is  as  accurate  as  circumstances  permit. 
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The  Caroline  and  Ladrone  Islands 

The  Ladrone  Islands,  which  lie  about  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  Philippines, 
were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  some  ten  days 
before  he  reached  the  Philippine  group.  The  Caro- 
lines are  spread  over  a  wide  area  to  the  south  of  them. 
It  is  in  Magellan's  discovery  that  Spain's  title  to  these 
islands  consists;  but  until  recent  years  she  has  never 
made  any  attempt  to  occupy  them  as  a  whole,  though 
a  penal  settlement  was  once  started  on  the  Ladrones. 
In  1885  Germany  set  out  to  pick  up  unattached  terri- 
tory in  the  Pacific,  and  took  possession  of  some  of 
these  islands,  which  evoke!  a  vigorous  protest  from 
Spain.     The  matter  was  referred  for  arbitration  to 


general  of  the  Philippines.  The  larger  islands  of 
the  group  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  some  of  them  rising  to  a  height 
of  two  thousand  feet,  and  covered  with  tropical 
verdure. 

The  Carolines  stretch  over  some  twenty-five  hundred 
miles,  running  across-  the  equator.  They  comprise 
some  five  hundred  islands  in  all,  and  are  occupied  by 
some  thirty  to  forty  thousand  Malays  and  Papuans, 
who  know  nothing  of  Spanish  rule.  The  islands  are 
generally  of  coralline  formation,  though  two  or  three 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  with  high  and  picturesque  cliffs 
and  interior  mountains.  The  vegetation  is  very  luxu- 
riant, and  the  climate  is  pleasant  but  ennervating. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  74°  to  87°  F. 


the  Pope,  who  divided  them  and  some  adjacent  islands 
into  four  groups.  One  of  these,  called  the  Marshall 
islands,  he  gave  to  Germany;  another  group,  the  Gil- 
bert islands,  he  awarded  to  England;  and  he  confirmed 
the  Spaniard's  claim  to  the  rest,  the  Ladrones  and  the 
Carolines. 

The  Ladrones  comprise  seventeen  islands  and  a 
large  number  of  reefs  and  atolls.  The  chain  stretches 
some  six  hundred  or  more,  miles,  estimated  to 
have  a  total  area  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  square 
miles.  The  native  population,  consisting  originally  of 
Indonesian  and  Papuan  races,  has  been  largely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  half-breed  descendants  of  Spanish  con- 
victs, and  numbers  something  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  The  chief  town  is  Agana  on  the  island  of 
Guam.     It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor- 


The  products  are  few,  being  limited  to  tropical  fruits 
and  taro. 

American  missionaries  were  the  only  white  residents 
until  recent  years,  and  their  efforts  to  christianize  the 
natives  were  very  successful.  But  since  1887  Spain 
has  interposed  such  obstacles  to  protestant  missionary 
work  that  it  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  native 
teachers.  Two  rebellions  of  the  natives  have  resulted 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  Spanish  officials  during  the  last 
ten  years.  At  the  present  time  there  is  maintained  a 
small  garrison  at  Panape.  Except  as  a  coaling  station 
the  islands  are  valueless  to  any  power,  and  Spain 
would  hardly  regret  their  loss.  Occupying  a  position 
between  Hawaii  and  Manila,  however,  they  may  prove 
a  convenience  to  us,  and  as  such  will  doubtless  be 
taken  by  some  of  our  war  vessels. 
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Plain    Language    to    Bret    Harte 

WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  TRUTHFUL  JAMES 

WHICH  I  wish  to  impart, 
And  I  hopes  not  in  vain, 
That  I  think  that  Bret  Harte 

Should  come  back  again 
To  the  land  that  is  called  California, 
And  the  reasons  I  now  will  explain. 

Which  he  says  that  the  woods 

On  the  Carquinez  grow, 
And  he  likewise  alludes 

To  Mendocino 
As  being  just  north  of  Bonita, — 

Oh  Bret,  you  knew  better  than  so! 

But  what  kills  me  plumb  dead 

Is  to  see  where  he  's  writ 
That  our  poppies  is  red, — 

Which  they  ain't  red  a  bit, 
But  the  flamingest  orange  and  yellow, — 

Oh  Bret,  how  could  you  f orgit  ? 

Which  is  why  I  impart, 

And  am  free  to  maintain, 
That  I  think  that  Bret  Harte 

Should  come  back  again, 
If  he 's  going  on  writing  about  us, 

And  I  won't  take  it  back,  not  a  grain. 

Charles  S.  Greene 

"  Blood  is  Thicker  than  Water  "' 

TN  1859  a  British  fleet  had  gathered  in  the  Pei-Ho 
river  in  China,  to  escort  the  British  Ambassador 
to  Pekin.  The  Chinese  government  objected  to  the 
passage  of  the  fleet;  and  foreseeing  trouble,  the 
American  government  dispatched  a  small  vessel,  the 
Toey-Wan,  under  command  of  Commodore  Josiah  Tatt- 
nal'f  to  watch  events. 

The  Chinese  had  constructed  a  barricade  across  the 
stream;  but  the  inquisitive  American  passed  up  the 
river  until  stopped  by  this  barricade.  In  maneuvering 
to  return,  the  ship  got  stranded  on  a  steep  bank  and, 
on  the  falling  tide,  threatened  to  topple  over  and  fill. 
The  British  Admiral,  James  Hope,  sent  a  gunboat  to 
help  the  American  off,  and  failing  in  that,  dispatched 
a  second  gunboat,  which  he  placed  entirely  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  American  Commodore  with  the  hand- 
some and  generous  offer  that  he  should  hoist  on  board 
of  her  the  American  ensign  and  his  own  personal  flag. 
The  offer  was  declined;  and  the  wind  soon  changing, 
the  Toey-Wan  was  floated  off. 

The  next  day  the  English  fleet  tried  to  force  a  way 
through  the  barricade,  and  was  met  by  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  forts  protecting  it.  Two  of  the  vessels 
grounded.  The  Admiral's  flag  ship  was  disabled  and 
her  crew  cut  up ;  whereupon  he  shifted  his  flag  to  one 


of  his  dispatch  steamers.  The  fire  of  the  forts  was 
again  concentrated  on  the  Admiral's  flag  ship,  and  he 
was  again  obliged  to  shift  his  flag  from  a  sinking 
ship.  This  he  did  no  less  than  four  times  —  an  un- 
precedented thing  in  naval  warfare. 

Some  distance  down  the  river  and  lying  outside  the 
line  of  fire,  lay  a  reserve  of  British  boats  and  men  who 
were  unable  to  get  into  action  because  of  the  swift 
tide  running  against  them.  Commodore  Tattnall  lay 
near  and  for  a  time  watched  their  futile  efforts  to  get 
into  the  battle.  Finally,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of 
neutrality,  he  threw  them  a  line,  and  with  the  Toey- 
Wan  hauled  them  up  the  river  to  the  relief  of  the 
British  Admiral.  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  he 
exclaimed  as  he  did  so.  Thus  was  seen  a  steamer  fly- 
ing the  American  flag  amid  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell, 
towing  a  flotilla  of  British  red-coats  into  battle  against 
an  enemy  with  whom  we  ourselves  were  at  peace.  The 
American  Commodore  then  quietly  drifted  back  to  his 
anchorage.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  an 
English  officer  came  aboard  bringing  the  thanks  of  the 
British  Admiral.  In  characteristic  British  fashion,  he 
casually  mentioned  that  his  Admiral  was  dangerously 
wounded  and  had  but  six  men  left.  He  also  remarked 
in  an  incidental  way  that  he  himself  had  had  two  boats 
sunk  in  reaching  the  Toey-Wan.  Commodore  Tattnall 
immediately  ordered  his  gig  to  take  him  to  the  British 
flagship.  Hardly  had  he  reached  the  side  of  the  ship 
when  a  shot  struck  the  gig  and  sunk  it,  killing  his 
coxswain.  The  British  Admiral  was  lying  on  his  quar- 
ter deck  badly  wounded.  While  he  stood  on  the  bridge 
a  shot  came  from  one  of  the  forts,  and  striking  a 
chain  life-line,  drove  three  links  into  his  thigh,  caus- 
ing him  to  fall  heavily  on  the  deck  beneath,  by  which 
three  of  his  ribs  were  broken.  The  American  Commo- 
dore remained  on  board  the  English  ship  about  ten 
minutes,  during  which  time  our  sailors  helped  the  Brit- 
ish to  serve  one  of  the  guns.  When  called  to  account 
for  thus  overstepping  the  limits  of  neutrals,  they  said, 
"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  they  was  short-handed  at  the  bow 
gun,  and  so  we  give  'd  'em  a  help  for  fellowship's 
sake." 

The  British  force  thus  conveyed  by  the  American 
Commodore  into  action,  landed  and  tried  to  storm  the 
forts.  But  these  being  situated  in  an  impassable 
morass  and  further  guarded  by  ditches  with  iron  and 
wooden  spikes  in  them,  the  gallant  charge  was  easily 
repulsed  with  a  frightful  loss  on  the  British  side.  Out 
of  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  men,  no  less  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  eight 
officers  were  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded. 

The  action  of  the  American  Commodore,  repre- 
hensible as  it  was  according  to  international  comity, 
was  everywhere  applauded.  Even  the  government  of 
his  own  country  tacitly  commended  him;  and  from  the 
British  he  received  thousands  of  letters  of  thanks  and 
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congratulation.  He  gave  a  new  meaning  to  an  old 
saying;  and  today  this  meaning  is  receiving  a  vigorous 
emphasis  from  every  liberal  writer  and  speaker  in  the 


Anglo-Saxon  world.  Commodore  Tattnall  has  joined 
the  silent  majority,  but  his  words  will  go  ringing 
down  the  grooves  of  time. 


The  Building  of  the  British  Empire  » 

The  British  Empire  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  our 
wonderful  age.  It  is  stated  to  be  fifty-three  times 
the  size  of  France,  fifty-two  times  that  of  Germany, 
three  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  United  States,  thrice 
the  size  of  Europe,  with  treble  the  population  of  all 
the  Russias.  It  extends  over  twelve  million  square 
miles,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  globe,  and  contains 
350,000,000  people,  or  one-fifth  of  the  human  race. 
It  embraces  four  continents,  ten  thousand  islands, 
five  hundred  promontories,  and  two  thousand  rivers. 
For  the  most  part  the  provinces  are  governed  by  their 
own  inhabitants,  without  interference  in  their  affairs 
by  the  mother  country.  Where  they  are  not  self- 
governed,  they  are  as  open  to  the  trade  of  the  world 
as  they  are  to  England  herself.  Personal  liberty  is  as 
secure  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire  as  it 
is  at  home;  and  the  equatorial  regions  of  Central 
Africa  offer  security  of  life  and  property  as  complete 
as  do  the  midlands  of  England. 

This  is  an  amazing  record,  and  it  is  one  in  which 
Americans  can  take  pride  as  the  achievement  of  their 
own  race.  The  building  of  this  mighty  empire,  beside 
which  the  possessions  of  the  Romans  appear  but  as 
a  narrow  province,  has  a  fascinating  and  romantic 
history,  which  has  just  been  told  in  condensed  form 
by  Alfred  Thomas  Story  through  the  house  of  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  The  book  is  delightfully  embellished 
with  rare  portraits.  The  author  has,  however,  missed 
the  chance  of  adding  to  the  interest  and  value  of  his 
work,  by  the  omission  of  maps.  A  cartographical 
review  of  the  growth  of  the  empire  would  have 
doubled  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  added  in  an 
even  greater  degree  to  its  value  as  a  history.  The 
book,  however,  abounds  with  stirring  incidents,  which 
kave  a  special  fascination  for  us  just  now.     Take 

'The  Building  of  the  British  Empire.  By  Alfred 
Thomas  Story.    G.P.Putnam's  Sons:  New  York.  2  vols. 


Granville's  famous  fight,  for  instance,  told  here  in  a 
couple  of  pages.  The  Revenge,  Granville's  ship,  not 
much  bigger  than  a  private  yacht  of  today,  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  British  squadron. 

There  were  but  two  courses  now  open  to  Gran- 
ville, either  he  must  bear  up  and  get  away  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  or  he  must  fight  his  way  through  the  Span- 
ish fleet.  He  chose  the  latter  as  the  only  honorable 
alternative,  and  steered  straightway  to  the  encounter. 

Soon  enough  he  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  Several 
vessels  he  forced  to  luff  and  fall  under  the  lee;  two 
he  sank,  while  a  couple  more  he  compelled  to  take 
refuge  on  shore  in  a  sinking  state.  But  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Revenge  came  under  the 
lee  of  several  high-charged  galleons,  which  took  her 
wind,  and  so  caused  her  to  become  becalmed.  From 
that  time,  and  all  the  night  long,  she  was  beset  by  the 
enemy.  Ship  after  ship  closed  and  boarded  her.  No 
sooner  was  one  beaten  off  than  another  took  its  place ; 
and  so  for  hours  the  Revenge  held  her  own  single- 
handed  against  the  host  of  the  enemy. 

According  to  Raleigh's  computation,  she  received 
eight  hundred  shot  of  great  artillery,  besides  many 
assaults  and  entries."  When  morning  dawned,  all  the 
powder  was  spent,  there  was  hardly  a  pike  whole,  not 
a  stick  was  standing,  "  nothing  left  overhead  either 
for  flight  or  defense,"  and  six  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold;  not  more  than  twenty  men  were  alive  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  with  which  the  fight  began,  and 
those  grievously  wounded;  the  deck  was  slippery  with 
blood,  and  crowded  with  dead  and  dying  men;  Gran- 
ville himself  mortally  wounded. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  not  more  than  fifteen  of  the  enemy's  ships 
were  engaged  with  the  Revenge  —  only  fifteen !  And 
it  took  them  fifteen  hours  to  reduce  her  to  the  pass 
described.  .  .  .  We  are  told  by  a  contemporary 
that  it  "  made  the  Spaniards  triumph  as  if  they  had 
obtained  a  signal  victory.  " 

In  those  days  such  exploits,  if  not  exactly  of  every 
day  occurrence,  were  at  least  not  uncommon,  and  gave 
some  foundation  for  the  belief  which  Englishmen 
cherished  for  generations,that  thty  were  singly  a  match 
for  any  half  dozen  Spaniards.  The  courageous  acts 
which  marked  every  phase  of  the  struggle  with  Spain 
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as  we  now  read  of  them,  partook  of  the  nature  of 
foolhardiness  just  as  Dewey's  recent  battle  of  Cavite 
may  appear  to  the  future  historian.  Thus  Blake 
Bought  out  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  sail. 

He  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz  [Canary 
isles],  into  which,  though  defended  by  a  strong  castle 
and  seven  forts  joined  together  by  walls,  he  at  once 
sailed  with  a  favorable  wind,  and  after  a  fight  of  four 
hours,  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  their  ships, 
which  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed  with  all  their 
treasure.  The  English  now  found  themselves  in  a 
most  dangerous  position,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
castle  and  the  forts,  which  might  very  soon  have  made 
short  work  of  them;  but,  to  their  extreme  good  for- 
tune, the  wind  suddenly  shifted  and  carried  them 
safely  out  of  the  bay,  leaving  the  enemy  astonished 
alike  at  their  luck  and  their  temerity. 

Such  things  go  far  to  explain  the  unpopularity  of 
the  English  among  continental  peoples;  and  similar 
events  of  recent  occurrence  will  do  much  to  give 
Americans  an  equally  equivocal  position  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Latin  races. 

In  view  of  the  growing  sentiment  among  us  in  favor 
of  closer  bonds  with  the  old  country,  this  history 
ought  to  have  a  large  sale.  It  would  do  much  to  de- 
velop an  appreciative  understanding  of  our  British 
ancestry,  if  it  were  put  in  the  hands  of  every  Ameri- 
can schoolboy.  A  further  result  would  be  a  patriotism 
of  that  lofty  kind  which  includes  not  only  the  father- 
land, but  the  motherland  also. 

Bret  Harte's  Latest  Story1 

Another  California  story  by  Bret  Harte, —  that  is 
enough  to  say  to  satisfy  most  of  our  readers.  They 
will  know  from  it  that  there  will  be  a  tale  told  with  a 
witchery  of  style,  a  perfection  in  the  use  of  language, 
a  consummate  use  of  the  artistic  material  in  hand, 
which  will  cover  a  multitude  of  literary  sins.  The 
sins  are  there  to  be  covered  truly;  for  Mr.  Harte  has 
been  so  long  absent  from  the  scenes  of  his  stories 
that  not  even  his  imagination  can  paint  a  picture  of 
them  that  is  not  wofully  thin  in  places.  Heavy  Tree 
Hill  is  very  vague  in  situation  and  in  surroundings, 
and  the  Californian  reader  labors  in  vain  to  fix  upon 
the  region  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  result  of  the  "  big  strike  "  on  the  three  men  is 
also  queer  in  Western  eyes.  They  do  not  see  such 
results  in  real  life  as  here  are  shown.  The  old  miner 
turned  banker,  is  not  without  instances  in  California 
still,  but  he  is  not  at  all  like  Stacy,  who  is  a  London 
banker,  perhaps,  but  is  not  to  Californian  thinking, 
"  racy  of  the  soil," —  to  use  the  phrase  that  Mr.  Harte 
came  to  abominate  when  he  read  Eastern  comment  on 
the  early  Overland  issues. 

Jack  Hamlin  appears  in  this  story, — that  is,  he  is 
said  to  appear,  but  it  is  not  the  Jack  Hamlin  of  flesh 

'Three  Partners.  By  Bret  Harte.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company :     1897. 


and  blood  that  Mr.  Harte  created  years  ago,  but  a 
sort  of  a  wraith  of  that  Jack  Hamlin,  who  does  duty 
as  a  sort  of  dens  ex  machina  in  the  action. 

Books  Received 

Aristocracy  and  Evolution.  A  study  of  the  rights, 
the  origin,  and  the  social  functions  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $3. 

The  New  Testament  Story,  retold  for  young  people. 
The  Old  Testament  Story,  retold  for  young  people. 
By  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.  A.,  New  College,  London.  With 
illustrations  and  maps.     Ibid. 

Plain  Living.  A  Bush  Idyll.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 
Ibid.     $1.75. 

Mirabeau.  By  P.  F.  Williams.  M.  A.,  Foreign 
States  Series.     Ibid.      75  cents. 

The  Development  of  the  Child.  By  Nathan  Oppen- 
heim.     Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Gospel  of  Freedom.  By  Robert  Herrick.  Ibid. 
$1.50. 

The  General  Manager's  Story.  By  Herbert  E.  Hamb- 
len.    Ibid.     $1.50. 

Stories  from  English  History  from  Julius  Caesar  to 
Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.  A. 
Ibid.     1.25. 

A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison.   Lamson,  Wolfe  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Napoleon  HI  and  His  Court.  By  Imbert  de  Saint 
Armand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin. 
With  portraits.     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Prof.  Max 
Muller.     Ibid.  $2. 

Bird  Studies.  An  Account  of  the  Land  Birds  of 
Eastern  North  America.  By  William  E.  D.  Scott. 
With  illustrations  from  original  photographs.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $5. 

Lost  Man's  Lane.  Anna  Catherine  Green.  Ibid 
Paper.     50  cents. 

Wheat  in  the  Ear.     Allien.    Ibid.   Paper.  50  cents. 

The  Final  War.  By  Louis  Tracy.  Ibid.  Paper. 
75  cents. 

The  Head  of  the  Family.  By  Alphonse  Daudet.  29 
illustrations  by  Marchetti.  Translated  by  Levin  ear- 
ner.    Ibid.     $1.25. 

The  Charge  of  Gardai  Gap  and  the  Eagle's  Song. 
Two  poems.  By  Richard  Mansfield.  D.  Appleton  4 
Company. 

The  Standard  Bearer.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  Ibid. 
$150. 

Quo  Vadis.  By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  J.  S.  Ogilvi« 
Publishing  Co.     Paper.     50  cents. 

The  Third  Woman.     Ibid.     25  cents. 

Revised  Text  Book  of  Geology.  By  James  D.  Dana, 
LL.  D.  Edited  by  William  North  Rice.  American 
Book  Co. 

Penelope's  Progress.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggia. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy.  By  Edwia 
L.  Godkin.     Ibid.     $1.50. 

Caleb  West,  Master  Diver.  By  F.  Hopkinsoa 
Smith.     Ibid.    $1.50. 

The  Fire  of  Life.  By  Charles  Kennett  Burrow. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Her  Ladyship's  Elephant.  By  David  Dwight  Welk. 
Ibid.     $1.25. 

Victor  Serenus.  A  story  of  the  Pauline  Era.  Bf 
Henry  Wood.     Lee  &  Shepard.     $1.50. 
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An   important   Word  from   the  Publisher 

In  starting  out  on  its  thirty-first  year  the  Over- 
land does  so  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  reaching 
out  for  the  patronage  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the 
West,  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South.  We  are 
making  a  magazine  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  any  other  ten-cent  publication;  but  while  our 
circulation  has  quadrupled  during  the  last  year  it  is 
yet  a  long  way  behind  the  quarter  million  figures  so 
proudly  quoted  by  some  of  our  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Munsey  recently  made  an  offer  which  he  said  was  un- 
precedented for  liberality  in  the  history  of  magazine 
literature.  He  offered  five  years'  free  subscription  to 
one  hundred  thousand  readers  who  would  agree  to 
send  five  names  each;  but  he  carefully  made  it  a  con- 
dition that  one  hundred  thousand  persons  should  first 
agree  to  get  five  subscriptions  each  before  the  offer 
became  operative  in  any  case.  This  he  called  a  gift 
of  half  a  million  dollars.  It  sounds  big,  and  doubtless 
it  is  the  greatest  thing  ever  done  by  a  publisher.  But 
the  Overland  will  go  Munsey  one  better.  We  make 
the  same  offer  without  its  limitations;  and  we  will 
double  it  in  number,  making  ours  a  gift  of  a  million 
dollars  on  the  Munsey  basis  of  calculation!  To  be 
explicit  we  will  give  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Overland  to  any  reader  who,  during  this  month,  sends 
ns  a  single  new  subscriber  at  one  dollar  a  year;  and 
ten  years'  subscription  to  anyone  who  sends  us  ten 
new  subscribers.  And  we  will  do  this  without  a  pre- 
vious agreement  of  any  sort.  Whether  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  thousand  persons  send  us  new  sub- 
scriptions under  this  offer,  we  will  honor  them  without 
condition,  other  than  that  requiring  the  subscriptions 
eent  in  to  be  for  people  whose  names  are  not  already 
on  our  list.  We  are  doing  this  simply  to  double  our 
circulation;  for  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
increase  the  principal  part  of  our  income,  which  is 
from  advertisers.  Just  think  what  this  offer  means, 
—  a  magazine  which  until  recently  sold  for  three  dol- 


lars a  year  for  fifty  cents.  Take  eight  cents  of  this 
for  twelve  month's  postage,  and  it  leaves  only  forty- 
two  cents  for  twelve  copies  of  the  Overland  — 
three-and-a-half  cents  apiece!  Reader,  this  offer  is  ad- 
dressed personally  to  you.  It  will  not  be  repeated, 
and  it  is  open  only  for  this  month.  In  this  city  the 
postage  of  the  Overland  is  two  cents  a  copy;  there- 
fore this  offer  is  not  open  to  persons  living  in  San 
Francisco,  except  for  transmission  elsewhere. 

Events  are  marching  so  rapidly  and  history-mak- 
iDg  is  going  forward  so  fast  that  a  magazine  article 
is  apt  to  get  behind  the  times.  This  is  the  case  with 
Mr.  Pillsbury's  article  in  this  number.  Written  early 
in  May,  it  treats  of  some  matters  prophetically  which 
have  now  become  history;  but  the  intrinsic  interest 
and  value  of  the  paper  have  not  been  diminished. 

Mr.  Thos.  J.  Kirk  of  Fresno  is  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  he 
has  received  the  support  of  the  Republican  Central 
Committee  as  well  as  that  of  every  important  Repub- 
lican newspaper  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Mr.  Kirk 
came  to  California  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for 
eighteen  years  has  been  a  resident  of  Fresno  county. 
He  taught  school  in  Alameda,  Colusa,  and  Fresno 
counties,  and  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Fresno  county,  with  credit  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  In  1893  he 
was  President  of  the  California  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  has  frequently  appeared  before  that 
Association  and  other  audiences  in  various  parts  of 
the  State  with  addresses  in  advocacy  of  progressive 
education.  He  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  public  school  system  of  California. 

The  present  incumbent,  Black,is  also  seeking  Repub- 
lican support  to  aid  him  in  retaining  his  office;  but  he 
has  put  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  Republican  consid- 
eration by  the  servility  with  which  he  has  lent  himself 
to  the  Governor's  personal  schemes. 
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OF   NEW   YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY, President. 


Statement  for  the  year  Ending  December  31,  1897. 

According  to  the  Standard  of  the  Insurance  Dep'tm't  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


INCOME. 


Received  for  Premiums $42,693,201  99 

From  all  other  Sources 11,469,406  24 

$54,162,608  23 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  Policy-holders  for  Claims  by  Death $13,279,630  66 

To  Policy-holders  for  Endowments,  Dividends,  etc 12,712,424  76 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders  in  1897 $25,992,055  42 

For  all  other  Accounts 10,132,005  57 

$36,124,060  99 

ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  and  Other  Securities $132,017,341  45 

First  Lien  Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage 69,423,937  31 

Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds 12,880,308  00 

Real  Estate 21,618,454  88 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies... 11,705,195  82 

Accrued  Interests,  Net  Deferred  Premiums,  etc 6,141,200  20 

$253,786,437  66 
Reserve  for  Policies  and  other  Liabilities 218,278,243  07 

Surplus $  35,508,194  59 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in  Force $936,634,496  63 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  Statement  and  find  the  same  to  be 
correct;  liabilities  calculated  by  the  Insurance  Department. 

CHARLES  A.  PRELLER,  Auditor. 
From  the  Surplus  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


ROBERT  A.  QRANNISS,  Vice-President. 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  General  Manager.  Isaac  F.  Lloyd,  2d  Vice-President. 

Frederic  Cromwell,  Treasurer.  Emory  McClintock,  Actuary. 
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YOSEMITE   IN  A  DRY  YEAR 


SMALL  NOTES  ON  A  GREAT  SUBJECT 


By  CHARLES  S.  GREENE 


Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  Joseph  N.  Le  Conte. 


"\7ERY  many  people,  some  who 
*  have  seen  Yosemite  in  other 
years,  have  been  dissuaded  from 
going  there  in  the  present  sea- 
son because  of  the  light  rainfall 
of  the  past  winter. 

The  roads  will  be  dusty,  they 
think,  the  Valley  not  so  beauti- 
fully swarded  and  flower-decked 
as  usual,  and  the  falls  will  be  so 
small  as  to  lose  their  grandeur. 

So  they  choose,  perhaps,  to  go  northward 
where  the  rainfall  is  always  good,  to  ex- 
plore some  new  region  of  the  Mendocino  or 
Humboldt  coast.  That  indeed  makes  a  fine 
trip  and  its  possibilities  of  hunting  and 
fishing  are  always  alluring;  but  it  is  abun- 
dantly worth  while  to  go  to  Yosemite  even 
on  a  dry  year. 

The  roads  are  indeed  pretty  dusty  in  the 
San  Joaquin  and  the  thermometer  climbs  up 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees  in 
the  shade ;  but  these  things  are  always  true 
of  the  San  Joaquin  in  summer,  and  if  you 
are  to  gather  half  an  inch  of  dust  on  your 
person  and  belongings,  it  matters  little  if 
that  half  inch  grows  to  an  inch.  And  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  very  much  traveling  in 
the  heat  and  dust  of  the  San  Joaquin. 
Facilities  have  so  grown  that  even  camping 
parties  may  go  by  rail  into  the  foothill 
region  and  there  rent  or  buy  teams,  or  they 
may  join  their  own  outfits  sent  on  ahead. 
But  let  me  draw  some  broad  distinctions 


as  to  ways  of  going  to  Yosemite.  The  one 
that  shows  most  to  the  world  is  the  regula- 
tion tourist  style,  where  all  the  traveling  is 
done  in  stages,  and  the  inns  and  hotels  are 
depended  on  for  food  and  lodging.  This 
way  of  going  is  almost  the  only  one  pos- 
sible to  the  tourist  from  afar  and  to  many 
Californians  as  well.  Comfort  perhaps,  and 
style  certainly,  are  best  to  be  had  in  this 
way.  People  who  go  by  the  stages  are  apt  to 
"  do  "  the  Valley  in  the  regulation  fashion. 
They  take  guides  and  saddle  animals  to 
make  the  trips  up  the  trails,  and  go  the 
rounds  as  rapidly  as  possible;  in  most  cases, 
waiting  until  they  arrive  at  a  less  expensive 
place  to  take  their  rest.  Some  of  these 
parties  even  go  into  the  Valley  on  one  day 
and  out  the  next,  fancying  that  they  have 
"  seen  Yosemite." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  these  swift 
travelers  have  not  their  sufficient  reward. 
Even  so  slight  a  glimpse  of  Yosemite  is 
worth  all  it  costs  in  money  and  in  weari- 
ness. It  gives  in  small  degree  a  scale  by 
which  to  measure  the  photographs  and 
paintings  afterwards.  Without  such  a  scale 
nobody  can  understand  a  Yosemite  picture, 
and  the  more  familiar  the  pictures  are,  the 
greater  the  bewilderment  and  surprise  when 
the  great  reality  is  first  seen.  It  is  some- 
thing, yes  much,  to  go  in  a  hotel  'bus  down 
the  valley  to  see  the  Bridal  Veil  fall,  even  for 
the  ten  minutes  the  stage  stops  for  the 
enraptured  tourists  to  admire  it  in  unison. 
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But  after  all,  the  way  to  get  the  full 
measure  of  these  wonderful  rocks  and  falls 
is  to  live  with  them.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
even  Mr.  Hutchings,  "Father  of  the  Valley," 
or  Mr.  Galen  Clark,  for  twenty  years  Guard- 
ian, would  be  presumptuous  enough  to  say 
he  has]  seen  Yosemite.  Not  John  Muir, 
who  has  charmed  the  world  with  his  vivid 
tales  of  adventure  in  exploring  the  nooks 
of  the  Valley  walls,  would  claim  that. 

But  it  is  something  to  have  camped  for 
three  days,  as  I  once  did,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bridal  Veil,  just  outside  of  the  reach  of  its 
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misty  folds  as  Pohono,  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Evil  Wind,"  sways  it  to  right  and  left.  In 
the  morning  the  face  of  the  fall  is  in  the 
shadow,  and  only  the  little  wreath  of  mist 
that  the  wind  gathers  from  its  brow  and 
carries  back  up  the  channel  is  turned  to  a 
golden  crown  by  the  sunlight.  Gradually, 
all  the  day  long,  the  sun  creeps  toward  the 
West,  ever  touching  a  little  more  of  the 
beautiful  veil  and  making  it  shine  and  spar- 
kle with  countless  diamonds.  By  four 
o'clock  the  whole  face  is  lighted,  and  as 
the   sun  grows  level   more  and   more  the 
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wonderful  rainbows  play  about  the  foot  of 
the  fall.  One,  two,  three,  many  of  them, 
growing  bright,  then  fading  away  in  tints 
of  infinite  tenderness,  and  again  shining 
out  in  the  perfect  curve  of  prismatic  hues. 
And  even  when  the  sun  has  thrown  its  last 
glory  of  scarlet  or  orange  light  over  the 
Bridal  Veil,  the  spectacle  is  not  ended, — 
"  The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale," 
and  with  its  witchery  of  silver  light  and 
mysterious  shadow,  gleams  and  pales  till 
you  know  that  in  all  the  long  day  through 


all  the  parts  of  the  great  Valley  in  all  their 
phases  would  take  a  lifetime  and  more. 

But  this  is  a  dry  year,  the  falls  must  be 
very  low,  —  are  they  still  worth  seeing? 

My  dear  friend,  you  do  not  know  Yosem- 
ite  or  you  would  not  entertain  such  a 
thought.  In  the  years  of  abundant  water, 
the  falls  are  grand.  They  come  over  the 
cliffs  in  great  spouts  and  rushes  of  water, 
its  surface  covered  with  the  beautiful 
"  rockets,"  and  they  strike  the  talus  below 
with  a  thunderous  roar  and  a  dashing  of 
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which  you  have   been   watching  the  fall, 
you  have  not  seen  it  till  then. 

To  wake  up  in  the  night  and  turn  your 
eyes  upon  a  sight  like  this,  and  gaze  upon 
it,  till  the  ceaseless  plashing  of  the  stream 
at  your  feet,  and  the  murmur  of  the  fall 
itself,  and  the  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the 
nearer  branches,  have  soothed  you  to  sleep 
again  in  spite  of  all  the  wondrous  beauty, 
that  is  what  enables  a  man  to  begin  to  say 
that  he  has  seen  the  Bridal  Veil.  And  to 
gain  this  intimate  and  loving  knowledge  of 


spray  that  fills  the  least  susceptible  beholder 
with  a  great  awe.  But  when  the  stream  is 
small,  the  wind  catches  it  as  it  comes,  and 
whirls  it  to  this  side  and  that  and  spreads 
it  out  into  folds  and  curtains  of  mist,  and 
plays  with  it,  shaping  it  to  its  pleasure  in 
a  thousand  forms  of  beauty  and  changes  of 
charm.  At  one  moment  there  will  seem  to 
be  no  water  falling  in  the  usual  channel, — 
all  will  be  swirling  away  in  glittering  vapor; 
then  gravity  will  reassert  itself  and  the 
swaying   curtain  will  be  fringed  with  the 
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falling  rockets,  again  seeking  the  accus- 
tomed place. 

But  who  can  describe  Yosemite?  Let  us 
rather  talk  of  the  trivial  matters  of  the 
trip,  camp,  and  trail,  and  leave  these  deeper 
things  untouched. 


multitude.  Then  the  wonderful  general 
views  of  the  Valley  gained  from  Inspiration 
and  Artists'  points,  the  chance  it  offers  of 
going  to  Glacier  point  by  stage,  avoid- 
ing the  stiff  trail  work  required  to  reach 
Glacier  point  from  the  Valley  floor,  these 


THE   BRIDAL  VEIL 


The  Wawona  road  into  the  valley  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wildman  in  his  "  Well  Worn 
Trails  "  series,  in  the  August,  1896,  num- 
ber. That  road  keeps  up  its  fine  service 
and  its  popularity.  The  charming  resort 
of  Wawona  and  the  great  Mariposa  grove 
of  Sequoia  gigantea,  will  always  attract  a 


will  always  give  the  route  many  votaries. 
Yet,  —  possibly  because  I  have  seen  it 
most  recently, —  the  way  into  the  Valley 
from  the  north  seems  on  the  whole  pleas- 
anter.  For  one  advantage,  there  is  less 
likely  to  be  a  crowd  in  the  stage  and  at  the 
stopping  places.    Then  there  is  such  a  long 
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stretch  of  the  wonderful  Sierra  woodland 
to  go  through,  nearly  forty  miles,  on  high 
ground  where  the  heat  is  not  great,  nor 
the  dust  so  deep  as  in  less  shaded  and  more 
traveled  roads.  And  above  these  is  the 
spirit  of  kindly  hospitality  met  with  on  the 


bells  except  the  substantial  dinner  bell, — 
but  there  is  the  highest  degree  of  comfort 
attainable  in  a  mountain  country,  good, 
clean  beds,  abundant  and  appetizing  food, 
a  warm  welcome  to  the  sitting  room  with 
the  cheerful  open  fireplace,  and  a  kindly 
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way.  Most  of  these  things  are  of  more 
importance  to  the  camper  than  to  the  stage 
passenger,  who  moves  too  quickly  to  make 
friends  among  the  people  of  the  region 
passed  through.  Yet  even  such  will  feel 
the  charm  of  a  night  at  Crocker's.  True, 
there  are  no  bell-boys  in  buttons, —  and  no 


care  on  the  part  of  everybody  about  the 
place  that  no  requisite  to  comfort  shall  be 
lacking.  No  wonder  that  some  visitors  are 
content  to  rest  here  and  lose  the  splendors 
of  the  Yosemite  trip  for  the  sake  avoiding 
its  wearinesses. 

But  the  campers  get  the  most  benefit 
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from  this  mountain  hospitality,  for  they  are 
continually  stopping  along  the  way  for 
nights  and  noonings.  To  such  it  is  a  bright 
memory  to  have  stopped  at  Chaffee  and 
Chamberlain's.  These  kindly  old  gentle- 
men have  lived  together  since  1851  at 
Second  Garote,  near  Groveland,  and  have 
seen  the  flush  times  when  the  placer  mines 
were  yielding  their  ounce  a  day  per  man, 
slowly  give  way  to  the  days  of  small  things 
in  the  matter  of  gold  digging  and  great 
things  in  other  matters.     Their  own  little 


and  one  of  them  gave  me  a  most  sane  and 
well-informed  view  of  the  present  war. 
The  bond  between  the  old  gentlemen  is  said 
to  have  suggested  the  tale  of  Tennessee's 
Partner  to  Bret  Harte,  and  the  whole  visit 
to  them  is  like  being  brought  into  touch 
with  the  very  best  vein  of  the  spirit  of  '49. 
The  approach  to  the  Valley  from  this 
direction  is  hardly  less  wonderful  than  that 
from  the  other  side.  Its  "Inspiration 
Point "  and  "  Best  General  View  "  are  great 
enough  to  meet  the  most  exalted  precon- 
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mine  yields  its  occasional  fifty-dollar  pocket 
to  their  patient  searching,  their  orchard 
and  garden  and  their  chickens  supply  most 
of  their  simple  needs,  and  they  make  wel- 
come the  wayfarers  with  a  hospitality  so 
kindly  and  so  unstrained  that  a  stay  at 
their  place  means  a  pair  of  lasting  friends. 
One  of  them  has  not  been  "down  to  the 
bay"  since  1855,  and  has  never  seen  a 
steam  car  or  cable  line,  much  less  a  trolley, 
in  California.  Yet  they  read  and  keep 
posted  so  well  that  nothing  surprises  them, 


ceptions,  and  to  overflow  with  a  great  sense 
of  majesty  and  beauty  the  souls  of  all  be- 
holders. El  Capitan  and  the  Bridal  Veil 
are  seen  at  their  best  from  this  road 
through  a  long  distance  of  the  grade. 

Then  there  is  the  great  Valley  at  last! 
I  saw  it  this  summer  after  eight  years  of 
absence,  and  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  such  a  revisit  is  its  sense  of  home- 
coming, of  perfect  familiarity.  The  mem- 
ory of  the  Valley  does  not  grow  dim  in  the 
mind  as  others  do, —  it  remains  sharp  and 
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clear-cut,  so  that  when  you  return  it  seems 
as  if  you  had  come  back  to  a  place  you  had 
seen  but  yesterday.  Little  changes  you 
notice  in  the  foreground,  but  none  at  all  in 
the  great  whole.  Even  the  little  things  of 
the  foreground   are  but  slightly  changed. 


Late  showers  make  the  floor  of  the  Val- 
ley beautifully  green  this  year,  and  the 
cattle  have  been  kept  from  grazing  promis- 
cuously, so  there  are  patches  of  the  most 
vivid  emerald  as  you  look  down  on  the  Val- 
ley from  Glacier  point  or  Eagle  peak. 


YOSEMITE   FALL 


You  can  pick"  out  the' exact  spot  of  the 
former  camp.  This  tree  was  over  your  camp 
fire;  that  supported  one  end  of  your  table; 
through  the  branches  of  that  great  oak  you 
gazed,  from  your  spruce  bough  bed,  at  the 
great  white  plume  of  the  Upper  Yosemite, 
or  the  massive  form  of  the  Half  Dome. 


The  Stoneman  house  is  gone,  and  only  a 
part  of  its  brick  foundations  mar  the  Val- 
ley,—  as  the  whole  incongruous  structure 
did  when  it  stood  there.  The  simple  archi- 
tecture of  the  Sentinel  house,  enlarged  to 
sustain  its  new  dignity  as  the  principal 
hotel,  is   far  more  appropriate  than  the 
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Stoneman  with  its  insulting  fripperies  of 
mill  work  decoration  in  pseudo  French 
styles. 

Then  there  are  the  trails.  They  do  not 
change  much  and  cannot  change  much. 
The  winter's  avalanches  sweep  them  away 
in  places  year  by  year  and  they  are  rebuilt, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  told  where.  And  there 
are  the  same  little  mules  with  their  tails 
cut  in  fantastic  tassels,  to  bear  you  up  the 
steeps. 

The  praises  of  the  Yosemite  mule  have 
not  been  sufficiently  sung.  They  are  patient 
and  intelligent  little  beasts,  and  when  you 
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once  turn  their  noses  up  a  trail  they  require 
no  more  steering,  but  will  act  as  quite  suf- 
ficient guides  during  the  long  and  delight- 
ful day.  They  know  their  rights,  too,  and 
knowing,  dare  maintain;  for  on  the  steep 
parts  of  the  trail  they  claim  their  breathing 
spells  with  a  gentle  insistence  that  baffles 
all  attempts  to  hurry  them  unduly.  They 
know,  too,  the  points  where  the  properly 
regulated  tourist  should  pause  to  admire, 
and  if  he  does  not  recognize  them  at  once 
they  stop  short  and  fall  to  cropping  the 
bushes  beside  the  path.  At  the  regulation 
stopping  places  their  pain  and  surprise  is 
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clearly  manifest  if  the  rider  does  not  dis- 
mount to  climb  to  the  lip  of  the  fall  or  to 
the  top  of  the  peak.  In  the  course  of  a 
day,  if  you  treat  them  well,  very  friendly 
relations  are  established  between  rider  and 
beast,  based  on  mutual  respect.  You  learn 
to  trust  to  their  care  and  surefootedness 
absolutely,  and  feel  not  a  tremor  of  fear 
when  they  reach  out  over  a  half  mile  of 
sheer  descent  to  take  in  a  slight  repast  of 
chaparral.  When  you  reach  the  Valley 
floor  on  your  return  it  may  cause  you  a  little 
annoyance  that  they  still  refuse  to  walk  or 
trot  side  by  side  with  a  mate,  but  insist  on 
keeping  up  the  Indian  file  that  the  trails 
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enforce.  At  the  hotel  you  can  turn  them 
loose  with  a  parting  pat,  and  they  make  their 
way  to  the  stables  alone. 

Here,  perhaps,  a  word  should  be  said  of 
the  gentler  riders  of  these  little  beasts. 
The  side  saddle  is  supplied  only  by  special 
request  and  it  is  far  the  more  safe  and 
comfortable  way  to  ride  astride,  if  you  are 
clad  in  a  sensible  dress.  Yosemite  with  its 
fearful  grades  on  all  the  roads  into,  the 
Valley  is  no  place  for  the  paraphernalia  of 
fashion  or  the  Saratoga  trunk. 

On  the  first  of  June  the  Yosemite  Com- 
mission held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Val- 
ley, although  the   Governor,  who   is   the 
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chairman,  was  not  present.  The  commis- 
sioners generally  seemed  to  have  a  due 
sense  of  their  responsibilities,  and  a  fair 
appreciation  of  what  the  people  expect  of 
the  guardians  of  the  greatest  natural  beauty 
of  the  State.  One  or  two,  however,  have 
some  queer  notions.  One  of  them  is  said 
to  yearn  to  set  up  an  electric  plant  that 
may  be  used  to  cast  colored  lights  on  the 
falls  at  night, —  as  if  they  needed  more 
than  they  now  have  of  beauty!  Another 
told  me  that  a  pet  scheme  of  his  was  to 
have  a  permanent  exhibit  in  the  Valley  of 
the  products  of  the  State,  in  which  the 
various  counties  should  have  space  to  dis- 
play their  industries.  People  come  to  the 
Valley  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  said, 
and  they  should  have  put  before  them  the 
resources  of  California.  His  county,  he 
was  sure,  would  gladly  make  such  an  ex- 
hibit, for  it  was  fully  alive  to  the  value  of 
advertising  and  had  long  ago  been  educated 
to  the  business  policy  of  spending  fifty  cents, 
yes,  ninety  cents  if  necessary,  to  bring  in 
any  dollar  that  was  in  sight. 

Other  commissioners,  however,  told  me 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  this  scheme's 
being  adopted,  so  the  reader  need  not  fear 
that  he  will  be  called  upon  to  admire  the 
big  squash  and  the  walnut  elephant  in  com- 
petition with  the  glories  of  Yosemite. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  delights  of 
the  camping  trip  to  Yosemite,  I  must  add  a 
word  of  caution;  for  here  as  elsewhere 
from  the  very  gates  of  Paradise  there  are 
paths  to  the  pit.  The  success  of  such  a 
trip  depends  on  knowing  how.  A  lack  of 
knowledge  of  horses  and  what  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  them,  or  of  out-door 


cooking  and  how  to  do  it  quickly  and  well, 
or  inexperience  in  many  other  details  of 
camping  on  the  road,  may  result  in  dismal 
failure.  It  is  strongly  to  be  recommended 
that  some  less  extensive  and  arduous  trip 
be  tried  before  undertaking  to  climb  into 
the  heart  of  the  Sierra. 

But  the  days  pass  all  too  quickly  in  the 
happy  valley  and  no  matter  how  much  you 
may  yearn  to  stay  longer  under  its  magic 
spell,  the  time  comes  when  with  backward- 
turning  glance  you  go  up  the  trail  that 
leads  out  into  the  everyday  world  of  work 
and  duty  again.  Yet  you  carry  with  you 
something  that  neither  work  and  worry, 
nor  length  of  time  nor  experiences  other- 
where, can  take  away.  The  beautiful  Yo- 
semite is  yours  forever  after.  You  can 
shut  your  eyes  at  any  time  and  see  its  tow- 
ering cliffs,  its  mystic  falls,  its  green  mead- 
ows, its  graceful  trees,  its  winding  paths, 
yes,  even  the  flowers  and  ferns  that  carpet 
it  with  living  beauty.  The  charm  of  Yosem- 
ite is  not  that  it  is  grand,  that  its  cliffs  are 
taller  and  its  falls  higher  than  any  others 
on  earth.  These  things  might  be  and  yet 
be  set  in  such  rugged  grandeur  that  they 
would  awe  the  soul  too  much  to  wake  the 
sense  of  personal  affection.  There  is  in 
Yosemite  added  to  all  this  grandeur,  a 
world  of  such  perfect  and  varied  beauty, 
of  grass  and  trees,  of  birds  and  flowers 
and  butterflies,  of  smiling  noons  and 
cloud-flecked  morns,  of  bewitching  moon- 
light and  of  gorgeous  sunsets,  that  all 
the  possibilities  of  perception  of  beauty 
that  in  you  lie  are  put  to  their  utmost 
test,  and  as  in  no  other  spot  on  earth  that 
I  have  found,  you  are  satisfied. 


ON  SEEING  MOUNT  TACOMA 


T  ONG  hours  we  toiled  up  through  the  silent  wood, 
■^    Beneath  gray  mosses  stretched  from  tree  to  tree; 
At  last  upon  a  barren  hill  we  stood, — 
And  lo,  above  loomed  Majesty! 


Herbert  Bashford 


A  LAUGH    AND    A   LAUGH 


By  EDWARD  W.  PARKER 


/"\LD  Jose  Garcia  was  accorded  as  much 
^"^  attention  as  was  given  the  ancient 
sycamore  tree  which  served  as  a  hitch-post 
in  front  of  the  store  for  the  canvas-topped 
stage;  no  more,  no  less.  But  whether  he 
had  more  soul  than  the  sycamore  is  the 
question. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  day  he  sat 
under  the  long  porch  of  the  store,  staring 
at  nothing;  this  had  been  his  habit  for 
many  lingering  California  summers.  Each 
morning  when  the  first  rays  of  sunlight 
shot  between  the  scrub  oaks  on  the  ridge, 
Jose  left  this  squalid  cabin  down  by  the  red 
graveled  creek  and  shuffled  laboriously 
across  the  bridge  and  around  by  the  long 
street  of  the  camp  to  his  favorite  seat  on 
the  porch  bench. 

Sometimes  when  he  passed  down  the  un- 
even brick  walk  between  the  veteran  syca- 
mores and  the  trim  yellow-washed  cottages 
a  black-eyed,  brown  little  urchin,  impelled 
by  innate  deviltry,  darted  from  an  open 
gate  and  plucked  mischievously  at  the  back 
of  his  coat.  Jose  would  turn  slowly  and 
glare  with  sluggish  anger  at  the  snapping 
eyes  between  the  pickets,  then,  after  a 
moment  he  would  start  on,  forgetting  his 
displeasure  in  the  next  step.  Sometimes  a 
stooping,  wrinkled,  black-shawled  woman, 
standing  amid  the  flowers  of  her  yard,  would 
nod  to  him  pleasantly  "  Buenos  dias  "  in  a 
crackling  voice.  Her  face,  perhaps,  would 
light  with  the  reflection  of  a  beauty,  exqui- 
site, voluptuous,  but  long  and  long  withered 
away.  Then  Jose's  mouth  would  grimace 
toward  a  smile  and  he  would  rumble 
hoarsely  in  his  throat  something  inarticu- 
late, unless  the  ear  were  quick  enough  to 
catch  a  repetition  of  the  kindly  word, 
"  Gracias." 

Jose  was  harmless  and  at  times  to  the 
store  clerk  he  was  useful.  There  was  no 
task  too  menial  for  him  to  do,  provided  he 
was  paid  in  his  own  particular  coin,  whisky. 
And  such  currency  seemed  to  have  no  re- 
markable effect  upon  him  except  to  cause 
a  heavier  flabbiness  of  his  dark  cheeks  and 
a  wider  exposure  of  the  red  under-lids  of 
his   blood-suffused  eyes.     Yet  whisky  was 
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the  only  thing  on  earth  that  could  start  an 
approach  to  animation  in  him — that  is  the 
only  thing  but  one  ;  for  the  other  is  not  to 
be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath. 

This  other  was  the  voice  of  a  girl.  A 
clear,  soft  voice  exhaled  from  full  carnation 
lips.  There  lurked  a  subtle,  sweet  allure- 
ment in  the  large  eyes,  back  amid  the 
shadows  of  long  lashes  whether  she  spoke 
or  not.  There  were  strong  temptations 
even  in  the  smooth  luxuriousness  of  her 
blue-black  hair,  and  yet  —  Spanish  flowers 
blossom  and  die  so  soon  —  she  should  have 
been  a  child. 

But  of  all  these  things,  Jose  apparently 
knew  little.  He  did  not  know  either  that  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  Spanish  maidens  to  in- 
herit the  beauty  of  their  mothers  and  the 
intelligence  of  their  fathers. 

He  was  interested  solely  in  the  voice,  and 
when  he  would  hear  it,  wherever  he  might 
be,  he  would  start  and  catch  his  wheezy 
breath.  If  he  were  sitting,  he  would  lean 
forward  heavily,  both  hands  resting  on  his 
stout  stick;  if  he  were  walking,  he  would 
halt  and  gaze  blankly  about;  but  in  either 
case,  his  manner  would  express  the  impo- 
tent mental  conflict  of  one  who  hears  a 
strain  of  music  which  he  feels  has  been 
connected  with  some  fateful  incident  of  his 
past,  but  who  cannot  tally  the  incident  to 
the  melody,  no,  not  if  the  brain  burst  itself 
in  the  effort  and  the  heart  grow  sick  with 
inexplicable  misery  and  disappointment. 

But  ah,  what  a  supernal  charm  was  there 
for  him  in  that  voice! 

One  morning  while  on  his  way  to  the 
store  he  heard  it,  and  turned  and  followed 
the  girl  stupidly,  but  soon  lost  her,  yet  still 
shambled  on  stupidly  until  he  reached  his 
cabin  by  the  creek. 

In  Jose's  memory  were  left  but  two  pic- 
tures, and  often  during  the  periods  of  his 
habitual  apathy  first  one  and  then  the  other 
would  waver  dimly  or  flame  in  vivid  colors 
across  the  contracted  vista  of  his  mental 
vision.  With  the  advent  of  the  first  his 
eyes  would  lose  somewhat  of  their  vacancy 
and  he  would  experience  a  faint  content- 
ment; but  from  this  picture  another  evolved 
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itself  which  brought  down  his  brows  weakly 
and  drew  up  the  corners  of  his  nose.  He 
suffered  then,  but  mercifully  not  long,  for 
there  was  a  remedy. 

These  memories  came  unexpectedly  at 
their  own  capricious  pleasure,  yet  it  never 
occurred  to  Jose  —  who  in  his  degeneracy 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  cause  and 
effect' — that  whenever  the  tones  of  Rita's 
voice  vibrated  in  his  ears,  the  pictures  then 
would  enter  his  mind  with  an  unerring  cer- 
tainty. 

It  might  chance  when  Jose  heard  her 
voice'  that  a  facetious  clerk  would  be  illus- 
trating to  the  doctor  by  means  of  a  small 
stick  stuck  into  the  ground  the  precise  spot 
at  which  Jose  was  gazing;  nevertheless  the 
old  man  saw  not  the  stick,  but — that  he 
was  young,  slender-limbed;  his  hair  was 
black  and  curling;  his  cheek  was  smooth 
and  firm.  There  was  straight  shadow  on 
his  lip  beneath  the  nose  and  his  eye  could 
burn  when  it  looked  upon  a  beautiful 
woman.  He  was  astride  his  favorite  horse, 
the  black,  whose  side  and  neck  were 
splashed  broadly  with  white.  He  was  rid- 
ing, in  fact,  past  the  self-same  spot  where 
he  sat  now.  His  horse,  however,  did  not  tread 
the  hard,  rounding  road,  but  pushed  his  way 
daintily  down  a  winding  trail  curtained  on 
either  side  with  the  green  lace  tapestry  of 
the  undergrowth.  There  was  no  row  of 
cottages,  no  long,  low  adobe  building  for 
bartering  and  carousing,  no  distant  roar  of 
cars  across  the  trestle,  carrying  red  ore  to 
the  furnaces;  there  were  only  the  brush, 
the  live  oaks,  and  the  sycamore  trees,  the 
creek,  smooth-flowing  and  glittering,  and 
the  murmur  of  the  leaves  in  the  wind  and 
the  water  in  the  shallows.  The  American 
was  still  beyond  the  eastern  mountains. 

Jose's  keen  eyes  caught  a  flash  of  red 
down  by  the  water.  The  person  was  hidden 
by  the  foliage.  He  reined  in  his  horse 
lightly  and  waited.  She  must  pass  along 
the  trail,  he  told  himself,  but  his  heart 
throbbed  violently  and  he  felt  a  little  like 
spurring  on,  but  more  like  staying,  for  he 
was  in  love.  Love!  he  would  have  given 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  heart  for  her. 

He  heard  a  quick,  light  step  over  the 
crackling  stones  and  a  senorita  flitted  out 
from  the  translucent  emerald  screen,  bear- 
ing a  small  earthen  jar  filled  with  water. 
She  started  and  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  sur- 
prise when  she  discovered  him,  but  quickly 


possessed  herself  with  a  pretty  little  air  of 
haughtiness  and  went  as  if  to  pass  by. 

There  was  a  lump  in  his  throat,  but  in 
desperation  he  found  words  to  say,  "  Rita, 
Rita,  is  it  all  over,  then?" 

"Is  what  all  over,  then?"  she  asked 
with  an  air  of  astonishment  so  transparent 
that  anyone  would  have  mistrusted  it  bub 
Jose. 

"What?"  he  repeated,  passionately  rais- 
ing his  lip  and  shifting  in  his  saddle  till  he 
faced  her  squarely.  "You  know,  oh,  you 
know,  you  play  with  me.  Remedio  is 
boasting  to  everybody  that  it  is  he  who  will 
dance  la  paloma  with  you." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Well?" 
And  there  was  something  in  her  eyes  that 
awoke  his  pride  and  angered  him,  yet  he 
stammered,  flushing,  "  I  thought  you,  you 
loved  me." 

The  girl  raised  her  arm  to  pluck  at  a  bud 
on  a  trailing  wild  rose  vine  that  brushed 
her  shoulder.  Her  slim,  girlish  figure  was 
relieved  by  the  shadows  among  the  leaves. 
Her  head  was  turned  so  that  he  could  see  a 
cleanly  sketched  profile. 

"Loved  you?"  And  for  answer  she 
laughed  a  silvery,  mirthful,  yet  sneering 
little  laugh  that  cried  death  to  a  true  love. 
And  it  is  this  laugh  which  marks  the  end  of 
the  first  picture. 

The  girl  disappeared  in  the  thicket  and 
Jose  gazed  distressfully  for  a  time  at  the 
shaking  foliage  which  she  had  brushed 
aside.  At  last  with  a  passionate  gesture 
he  straightened  himself  in  the  saddle  and 
dug  his  spurs  pitilessly  into  the  horse,  which 
broke  into  a  wild  dash  along  the  trail.  The 
boy,  blind  to  whither  he  went,  ground  his 
teeth  and  struck  at  his  heart  with  his 
clenched  hand,  for  a  Spanish  boy  can  love 
so  that  the  heart  sears  the  breast  like  a 
live  coal. 

And  what  follows  is  plantasmagoria. 
There  were  laughing  faces  under  the  trees; 
there  were  shouts  of  approbation  and  music 
of  guitars;  there  were  moving  youthful 
forms;  and  there  was  wine  drunk,  and  Jose 
hovered  outside  the  circle,  raging  inwardly 
and  drinking  whenever  the  chance  came. 
But  a  laugh  light  enough,  gay  enough,  to 
stir  happiness  by  sympathy  went  through 
him  like  fire.  It  was  Rita  dancing  the 
graceful  dance  of  the  pigeons,  "la 
Paloma"  with  Remedio.     He    heard    the 
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rapid,  measured,  clicking  shuffle  of  their 
feet  on  the  smooth  resonant  boards.  He 
saw  the  lights  from  the  tall  torch-like  can- 
dles flash  in  her  black  eyes.  He  saw  the 
dimples  in  her  cheeks;  he  had  kissed  them, 
yes,  more  than  once.  His  heart  grew  until 
it  pressed  against  his  brain  and  changed 
him  from  a  man  to  a  relentless  instrument 
of  the  eternal  jealousy,  a  malign  passion 
that  seemed  no  longer  his  own  but  one  be- 
come so  merciless  and  so  vast  as  to  reach 
upward  and  around  like  a  storm.  He  burst 
into  the  midst  of  the  amazed  merry-makers 
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like  a  stroke  of  lightning  and  lunged  at  her 
with  his  knife,  a  broad,  quick,  awkward 
sweep  of  the  arm.  But  the  interference  of 
Remedio's  arm  was  even  quicker.  He 
warded  the  blow  and  grappled  with  him, 
and  hurling  him  down  on  the  boards,stamped 
upon  his  head  in  a  frenzy. 

Thereafter  Jose  was  but  an  automaton; 
he  moved,  lived,  yet  knew  not  that  the 
years  passed  and  made  him  old.  He  could 
not  understand  the  commercial  value  of  a 
mountain  of  cinnabar,  nor  was  he  aware  that 
Rita  had  grown  old  and  fat  and  had  finally 
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died,  and  that  her  children's  children  some- 
times in  their  romping  rolled  down  the 
sides  of  a  red  gravel  heap  which  squatted 
meanly  on  a  certain  worn  out,  winding  trail. 

One  afternoon  a  damp,  chilling  wind  blew 
from  the  southeast  through  a  maze  of 
wooded  ravines  until  it  reached  the  old  syca- 
more in  front  of  the  store  and  set  it  sigh- 
ing. Jose  sat  on  the  bench  under  the 
porch  and  the  wind,  finding  its  way  beneath 
the  shelter,  enveloped  him  like  a  dream  of 
the  past.  Finally  Jose  sighed,  a  long,  deep, 
comprehensive,  arousing  breath,  and  started 
through  the  gathering  mist  back  over  the 
wet  bricks  of  the  walk,  across  the  bridge 
and  down  the  stony  path  to  his  cold,  dark, 
cheerless  cabin. 

But  on  the  bridge  three  girls  approached 
him,  walking  as  girls  will  walk,  with  their 
arms  affectionately  about  one  another's 
waists  and  shoulders.  The  one  between 
spoke  soft  Spanish  words  vivaciously  and 
there  was  the  light  of  happy  anticipation 
in  her  sweet  dark  eyes. 

As  they  passed  old  Jose,  one  of  the 
others  said  to  her,  "Just  the  same,  though, 
Ramon  will  have  more  dances  with  you  to- 
night, Rita,  than  anyone  else." 

The  girl  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed 
quite  merrily  at  the  idea.  "It  is  so  absurd," 
she  said. 

Jose  heard  the  laugh  and  the  hollow 
sound  of  their  steps  on  the  boards  of  the 
bridge.  He  stopped  and  the  stick  fell  from 
his  hand.  A  look  of  bewilderment  came 
into  his  eves  and  his  mouth  half  opened. 
He  looked  earnestly  down  into  the  turbid 
water  of  the  creek,  and  up  at  the  hillside 
where  the  trees  waved  like  reminiscent 
shadows.  Then  he  said  quickly  in  a  plaint- 
ive voice,  "Rita!"  and  after  a  pause, 
"Rita!"  and  again  almost  sobbed,  "Rita!" 
Then  he  picked  up  his  stick  and  shuffled  on. 

The  three  girls  turned  behind  the  cot- 
tages. A  dim  light  shone  through  the 
windows  of  the  hall,  and  the  muffled  tones 
of  a  violin  and  a  piano  indicated  that  the 
musicians  were  in  there  rehearsing  for 
the  dance  that  night. 

As  the  darkness  increased  the  wind  blew 
stronger,  swashing  overhead  against  the 
trees  and  undergrowth  of  the  ridges  like 
the  surf  of  the  ocean.  Jose,  holding  the 
match  between  tremulous,  flaccid  fingers 
lighted  his  lamp,  then  he  sat  down  wearily 
on  the  edge  of  his  bunk.     But  the  commo- 


tion of  the  wind  and  branches  seemed  to 
perturb  him  deeply;  and  this  was  very  un- 
usual. There  was  in  the  air  a  disquiet  that 
invested  him.  His  eyes  rolled  restlessly  and 
inquiringly  from  the  meager  flame  to  the 
roof  whence  above  came  the  strange  sounds 
of  the  wind. 

He  took  up  a  wooden-handled  knife  me- 
chanically and  cut  from  a  half  loaf  a  piece 
of  bread;  yet  he  left  it  untasted  on  the 
soiled  shelf.  After  awhile  he  raised  half- 
way to  his  lips  a  broken  pitcher  containing 
wine,  but  lowered  it  to  the  floor  without 
drinking,  as  though  his  thirst  had  left  him. 
Finally  he  arose  and  passed  into  the  breezy 
darkness.  His  limbs,  for  two  generations 
uncertain  and  practically  somnambulistic, 
now  carried  him  with  a  newly  acquired 
firmness.  He  did  not  remark  this  differ- 
ence or  consider  where  his  footsteps  went. 

Fate  pointed  and  the  spirit  of  destiny  led 
him,  yet  Jose  was  sensible  of  only  a  void 
interval. 

He  gradually  became  conscious  of  a 
black  shadow  stretching  from  his  feet  and 
broadening  away  until  it  was  lost  in  dark- 
ness. By  degrees  it  dawned  in  him  that 
this  shadow  was  his  own  and  that  he  was 
standing  in  the  yellow  fan  of  light  that 
penetrated  the  obscurity  through  a  wide, 
open  door.  His  eyes  blinked  at  the  glare, 
and  he  stood  waiting  while  a  sound,  deep, 
continuous,  and  mingled  with  music,  pro- 
voked in  him  a  dull,  meaningless  anger.  At 
last  it  ceased,  and  there  issued  from  some 
region  near  the  light  a  thrill  of  laughter 
which  Jose  at  first  thought  was  a  part  of 
the  brightness,  but  in  an  instant  it  became 
changed  to  his  ears  and  intensified.  He 
recognized  it,  and  it  throbbed  with  his 
heart  and  pierced  his  brain  like  a  steel  rod. 

A  youth  and  a  girl,  passing,  had  paused 
a  moment  in  their  promenade  to  view  the 
night. 

"  The  wind  seems  to  be  holding  a  dance 
up  on  the  hill,"  said  the  man,  and  even 
this  made  the  girl's  laughter  quaver  as 
they  turned  back  into  the  crowded  room. 

They  had  not  seen  a  gross,  stooping  mass 
of  humanity  below  them  suddenly  straighten 
and  wind  the  fingers  of  its  left  hand  into  a 
fist. 

The  laugh  had  entered  Jose's  blood.  He 
felt  a  long-stifled  anguish  seethe  through 
him.  His  right  hand  whitened  as  it  gripped 
the  handle  of  his  knife.     There  were  the 
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lights,  the   trees,   the  faces.     It  was  the  He   gasped   and  lurched  to  one  side;   his 

same — beyond  was —     A  mad,  potent  fury  hand  clutched  at  the  railing,  but  slipped, 

seized  him.     He  strode  up  the  steps  and  and  his  body  fell  heavily  before  the  door, 
glaring  across  the  floor,  enunciated  clearly 

with  fierce  passion  the  one  word,  "Rita!"  And  poor  little  Rita,  weeping,  declared 

Then  something  snapped  in  his  brain  and  she  had  never  even  spoken  to  old  Garcia  in 

the  lights  flared  into  a  vast  conflagration,  all  her  life. 
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HTHE  panting  steamer  slowly  drops 

Away  from  the  crowded  pier; 
The  blackened  decks  recede  from  view 

And  leave  me  musing  here. 

Away  where  the  gold  so  warm  and  red, 

Lies  hid  in  the  dark  earth's  breast; 
Little  they  reck  of  danger  and  cold, 

Aglow  with  the  golden  quest. 

The  rosy  youth  with  kindling  eye, 

In  his  manhood's  early  dawn, 
The  pale  man  with  the  student's  stoop, 

The  stalwart  man  of  brawn. 

All,  each  and  all,  with  fevered  gaze 

Fixed  on  the  fields  of  gold; 
Ah,  well-a-day!  for  a  faith  that's  firm 

And  a  heart  that  is  brave  and  bold. 

For  those  there  be  who  will  come  again, 

All  broken  and  worn  and  wan, 
While  others  left  in  the  Arctic  snows, 

Will  slumber  forever  on. 

And  some  will  empty-handed  come, 

Who  have  missed  the  golden  goal, 
And  some  with  gold  too  dear,  alas! 

The  price  of  a  sinless  soul. 

And  those  at  home  will  sit  at  night, — 

And  the  wind  sweeps  where  it  wills, — 
With  hearts  away  in  a  shambling  shack 

In  the  wild  Alaskan  hills. 

'T  is  thus  I  muse  on  the  lonely  quay, 

Whence  the  hurrying  crowd  is  gone; — 
Whilst  far  away  for  the  frozen  North 

A  flag  of  smoke  trails  on. 

Carrie  Shaw  Rice. 
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THE   MAZAMAS'  OUTING  AT  MOUNT  RAINIER 


By  J.  PEAK  MONTGOMERY 


Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  Koss 


f~\F  OUR  party  of  fifty-odd  persons  who 
^  left  Tacoma  early  in  the  morning  of 
July  20,  1897,  all,  except  perhaps  the 
French  cooks,  were  on  pleasure  bent.  Yet 
each  expected  to  suffer  no  end  of  incon- 
veniences, and  do  plenty  of  real  hard  work. 
The  party  consisted  of  the  main  body  of 
the  Mazamas,  a  club  of  mountaineers  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
principal  object  of  the  society  is  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  By  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
the  name  Mazama  was  given  to  the  moun- 
tain goat;  and  the  society  adopted  it  as 
being  typical  of  the  most  hardy  mountain 
climber.     Before   election,  candidates  for 
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membership  are  required  to  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  having  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  snow-capped  mountain  peak. 

The  first  outing  was  held  at  Mount  Hood, 
and  the  formal  organization  took  place  on 
the  summit.  At  the  second  outing,  mounts 
Adams,  Hood,  Jefferson,  and  several  other 
peaks  were  ascended.  Long  distance  helio- 
graphing  was  undertaken  and  a  message 
actually  transmitted  between  mounts  Adams 
and  Hood,  a  distance  of  about  seventy-five 
miles. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  two  pleasant 
weeks  were  spent  at  Mount  Pitt  and  Crater 
lake  in  Southern  Oregon;  and  according 
to  plans  previously  made,  the  club  was  now 
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bound  for  Paradise  park,  to  spend  its 
fourth  outing  in  an  attempt  to  climb  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Rainier,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  of  the  many  snow-clad  peaks 
in  the  Mazamas'  chosen  territory.  Mount 
Rainier  was  first  ascended  by  General  Haz- 
ard Stevens  and  P.  B.  Van  Trump  in  August, 
1870.  It  has  since  been  conquered  by 
many  different  parties.  But  those  who  have 
failed  greatly  outnumber  those  that  have 
been  successful. 

After  leaving  Tacoma    our    route    for 
twenty  miles  lay  over  what  is  called  prairie 


More  than  half  a  day  was  spent  in  going 
from  the  Marshall  to  Elbe,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles.  Beyond  Elbe  the  roads 
are  good;  and  we  reached  Kernanhan's  in 
time  for  an  early  camp.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day  out  we  arrived  at 
Longmire's  springs,  where  the  wagon  road 
ends. 

Longmire's  springs,  about  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, are  famous  for  their  medicinal  quali- 
fies. They  are  situated  in  a  sort  of 
amphitheater  surrounded  by  Mount  Rainier, 
the  Tatoosh  range,  and  the   Sugar   Loaf 
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country.  After  crossing  the  prairie  the 
road  winds  in  and  out  of  the  forest,  across 
several  unimportant  streams,  past  Ohop  and 
Clear  lakes,  and  through  the  town  of 
Eastonville.  Our  first  camp  was  made  at 
the  Marshall  river,  a  stream  famous  for  the 
size  of  its  trout.  A  pleasant  evening  was 
spent  around  the  camp  fire  with  song  and 
story. 

After  an  early  breakfast  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  our  labors  began.  First  came 
the  long,  steep  Baker  hill,  up  which  we 
were  compelled  to  walk.  Then  nine  miles 
of  corduroy,  over  the  Marshall  mountain. 


cliff.  A  hotel  and  bath  hous  e  have  been 
erected  at  the  springs,  and  duri  g  the  sum- 
mer a  great  number  of  people  visit  them. 
The  party  decided  to  remain  at  Longmire's 
over  night,  but  a  few  of  us  deserted  and 
pushed  forward  to  our  final  camp  in  Para- 
dise park.  The  pack  trail  from  the  springs 
leads  upward  through  a  dense  forest  of  fir 
and  cedar  trees,  and  for  several  miles  fol- 
lows a  noisy  stream  past  Mad  Cap,  Carter, 
and  Nerada  falls.  It  then  leaves  the  water- 
course and  goes  zig-zag  up  a  long,  steep 
hill  to  Paradise  park. 

Paradise  park  is  well  named.     Those  who 
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are  familiar  with  its  many  attractions  never 
speak  of  it  as  a  park,  but  call  it  simply 
Paradise.  No  other  name  seems  fit  for  a 
spot  so  great  in  natural  beauty.  To  the 
north  stands  the  grim  old  mountain  peak, 
so  near  as  to  seem  like  a  neighbor.  To  the 
west  is  the  Nusqually  glacier, —  that  vast 
seamed  and  scarred  river  of  ice, —  bearing 
away  the  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  that  are 
showered  down  on  it  each  year  from  Gib- 
raltar's frowning  heights.  To  the  north- 
east and  east  are  the  Cowlitz  canon. 
Southward  from  east  to  west  stretches  the 
Tatoosh  range,  boasting  a  dozen  peaks 
more  than  eight  thousand  feet  in  height, 
and  looking  down  at  its  own  reflection  in 
the  small  lakes  at  its  feet. 

To  many  the  flowers  of  Paradise  are  its 
greatest  attraction.  They  grow  in  every 
nook  and  corner  not  already  occupied  by 
snow,  and  they  follow  it  so  closely  that  one 
may  pluck  a  handful  of  flowers  with  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  make  a  snow  ball. 
One  collector  has  gathered  and  classified 
over  four  hundred  different  varieties,  and 
his  work  is  still  incomplete. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  in  Paradise, 
one  of  our  party,  an  experienced,  strong, 
and  able  mountaineer,  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  ascent.    The  more  cautious  urged 
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him  to  give  up  the  foolhardy  project;  but 
his  time  was  short  and  his  self-confidence 
greater  than  his  respect  for  the  dangers  of 
the  mountain.  Three  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing found  him  on  his  way,  without  a  guide 
or  a  blanket,  and  with  only  sufficient  food 
for  a  light  lunch. 

About  eight  o'clock  it  began  to  rain. 
That,  however,  is  hardly  the  expression  to 
use,  for  it  did  not  actually  rain.  The  clouds- 
came  upon  us.  They  came  from  every- 
where, and  drenched  us  through  and 
through.  Our  party  from  below  began  to 
arrive  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  by  four 
in  the  afternoon  had  all  reached  camp.  At 
dusk  that  evening  there  was  no  sign  of  our 
companion's  return  from  the  mountains; 
and  it  was  determined  to  send  a  party  in 
search  of  him.  Everyone  in  camp  firmly 
believed  that  he  had  either  lost  his  way,  or 
met  with  an  accident.  At  half  past  nine  a 
party  of  six  of  us  set  out,  followed  by  the 
cheers  of  the  entire  camp.  It  was  very  dark 
and  the  fog  exceedingly  thick.  How  our 
leader  found  his  way  up  the  mountain  is  a 
mystery;  but  he  was  familiar  with  the  trail 
and  never  lost  his  bearings.  We  expected 
to  spend  the  night  on  the  mountain  and 
were  fully  prepared  for  it;  for  we  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  our  quest  was  well  nigh 
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hopeless.  After  getting  above  timber  line, 
we  stopped  at  short  intervals  and  shouted 
all  together.  When  we  had  traveled  about 
two  miles  an  answering  shout  was  heard. 
We  hardly  dared  to  believe  that  our  search 
had  been  so  easily  successful,  and  after 
proceeding  some  distance  farther,  one  of 
our  number  called  out  the  name  of  the  lost 
man.  After  a  moment  the 
answer  came,  an  unmistak- 
able, "  Yes." 

A  few  minutes  later  the 
lost  was  found.  He  had 
given  up  the  ascent  and  on 
his  way  back-  to  the  camp 
had  missed  the  trail  in  the 
darkness  and  fog.  He  had 
then  lain  down  in  the  most 
sheltered  spot  he  could 
find  on  a  rocky  moraine, 
and  had  prepared  to  spend 
the  night  when  he  heard 
our  shouts.  We  reached 
camp  again  soon  after  mid- 
night, tired  but  heartily 
glad  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  night  under  shelter. 

Although  the  weather 
next  day  was  anything  but 
favorable,  few  remained  in 
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camp.  Some  spent  the  day  in  visiting  the 
glaciers;  others  went  botanizing;  while  a 
few  made  the  ascent  of  Pinnacle  peak,  the 
highest  in  the  Tatoosh  range. 

Next  morning,  our  first  Sunday  in  camp, 
the  sun  arose  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Religious 
services  were  held,  but  hardly  had  the  con- 
gregation  been   dismissed,  when   Sabbath 
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breaking  commenced.  Monday  had  been 
decided  on  as  the  day  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  was  to  be  made,  and  those  intend- 
ing to  make  the  attempt  were  busy  with 
the  necessary  preparations. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  pack- 
horses  were  loaded  with  sleeping  bags  and 
provisions  and  started  for  Camp  Muir.  A 
count  showed  that  sixty-six  people  were  in 


of  good  hard  climbing,  but  brought  forth 
but  little  of  interest.  It  was  simply  a  steady 
tramp  over  flat,  though  by  no  means  level, 
snow  fields.  The  captain  and  his  aides  kept 
well  in  advance,  selecting  the  best  route, 
and  where  necessary,  stretching  a  life  line 
up  the  steep  places.  In  this  manner  the 
labor  of  those  who  followed  was  greatly 
decreased.     At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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line  ready  for  the  ascent.  A  few  of  these 
intended  to  go  only  to  Camp  Muir,  and  to 
return  in  the  evening.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred people  were  camped  in  the  valley,  but 
•the  majority  preferred  the  comforts  of  Para- 
dise to  the  dangers  of  Rainier. 

The  party  was  divided  into  companies  of 
about  ten  members,  each  in  charge  of  a 
leader,  who  was  instructed  to  keep  his  com- 
pany together.     The  first  day  gave  us  plenty 


noon  we  reached  Camp  Muir.  After  a  little 
rest  here  a  few  of  our  number  turned  to 
retrace  their  steps  to  Paradise,  while  the 
remainder  busied  themselves  in  preparing  a 
place  on  the  loose  rocks  on  which  to  spread 
their  sleeping  bags. 

Camp  Muir  has  an  altitude  of  ten  [thou- 
sand  feet,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
long  rocky  spur  that  extends  down  from 
Gibraltar.    It  is  a  dismal  place  to  spend  the 
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night,  but   the   locality   provides   nothing 
better.     A  cold  wind  sprang  up  soon  after 
we  reached  the  camp  and  drove  everybody 
to  bed  before  six  o'clock.     It 
then  went  down  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  risen,  leaving  the  atmos- 
phere surprisingly  warm.     The 
night  that  we  had  expected  to 
spend  in  shivering  and  praying 
for  morning,  was  spent  in  sleep. 
The  temperature  never  fell  be- 
low twenty-seven  degrees,  and 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was 
astir  throughout  the  night. 

At  half  past  five  Tuesday 
morning,  after  a  cold  breakfast 
and  a  hasty  rearrangment  of 
packs,  we  were  again  on  our 
way  up  and  over  the  rocks. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  party  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  night  on 
the  summit.  They  carried  their 
sleeping  bags  of  course.  Others 
carried   various    scientific    in-    adder's  tongue,  a 


struments,  or  extra  articles  of  clothing, 
and  so  every  man  in  the  party  was  well 
loaded.     About  three  hundred  yards  from 
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the  camp  someone  discarded  his  pack;  and 
from  there  to  the  foot  of  Gibraltar,  a  dis- 
tance that  required  nearly  four  hours  to 
cover,  the  trail  was  marked  by  a  long  string 
of  coats,  sweaters,  sleeping  bags,  blankets, 
kits,  cameras,  heliographs,  and  heavens 
know  what  not. 

Going  around  Gibraltar  rock  is  considered 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  ascent. 
Rocks  are  constantly  falling  from  above, . 
and  in  many  places  a  single  misstep  means 
instant  death  on  the  glacier  below.  Pass- 
ing Gibraltar  was  a  slow  and  tedious  task, 
but  we  accomplished  it  in  safety.  Then  we 
crossed  the  rough  and  steep  field  of  snow 
called  the  Ice  Tongue,  and  reached  the  top 
of  Gibraltar  shortly  after  noon. 

After  lunch  and  a  short  rest  the  com- 
mand, "  Forward  march,"  was  given.  Three 
hundred  yards  of  comparatively  level  snow 
led  us  to  the  last  steep  incline  of  the  trip. 
But  that  incline  ran  to  the  very  rim  of  the 
crater  on  the  summit.  The  difference  in 
altitude  is  about  three  thousand  feet,  and 
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the  distance  is  usually  guessed  as  a  little 
more  than  a  mile.  Over  the  entire  distance 
life  lines  were  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner. One  man  would  drag  a  line  forward 
its  full  length,  and  fasten  it  to  an  alpen- 
stock planted  firmly  in  the  snow.  Those 
below  used  this  line  to  help  themselves  up, 
while  someone  else  hurried  forward  with 
another  rope.  This  made  the  work  hard 
for  a  few,  but  it  saved  many  of  the  weaker 
ones  from  falling  by  the  wayside.  Few 
stops  were  made  during  this  last  steep 
climb,  and  at  four  o'clock  we  reached  the 
summit. 

A  count  showed  that  fifty-one,  forty-two 
men  and  nine  women,  had  succeeded  in  the 
difficult  ascent. 

There  are  three  peaks  on  Mount  Rainer, 
two  having  craters.  Crater  peak  is  the 
highest,  and  also  has  the  largest  crater. 
The  latter  is  a  great  basin,  about  a  half 
mile  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown  depth. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  nearly  filled 
with  ice  and  snow.     Steam  still  issues  from 
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crevasses  in  the  rocks  around  the  rim, 
melting  the  ice  near  by,  and  some  seasons, 
forms  ice-tunnels  and  chambers  of  great 
length  and  size.  In  these  ice-caves,  with 
the  worn  rocks  beneath  and  the  solid  mass 
of  ice  overhead,  those  who  sometimes  spend 
the  night  on  the  summit  find  a  safe  and 
comfortable  shelter. 

We  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the 
crater.  Many  of  the  party  were  suffering 
from  mountain  sickness,  which  is  near  akin 


Cascade  range,  with  its  high  peaks  and 
canons  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  seemed 
like  a  great  rolling  plain.  The  Tatoosh 
mountains,  almost  at  our  feet,  looked  like 
little  piles  of  snow  and  rocks  thrown  up  by 
frolicsome  schoolboys.  Mount  Baker  to 
the  north,  and  southward  mounts  Hood, 
St.  Helens,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  appeared 
like  little  brothers  of  our  own  great  foot- 
stool. 

Eight  of  the  party  remained  in  the  cra- 
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to  seasickness,  and  others  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  Club  held  a  meeting  to  elect 
members;  a  copper  box  containing  a  regis- 
ter and  a  map  of  the  mountain  was 
cemented  to  a  rock,  and  the  captain  called 
us  for  the  descent.  Some  of  us  hung  back 
a  few  minutes  to  gaze  on  the  strange  awe- 
inspiring  scene  that  lay  around  and  beneath 
us. 

Westward  lay  Puget  sound,  and  beyond 
it  the  rugged  Olympic  mountains  melted 
into  the  sky.     To  the  north  and  east,  the 


ter,  it  being  their  intention  to  take  obser- 
vations to  determine  the  altitude,  temper- 
ature, and  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  to 
secure  other  scientific  data  concerning  the 
mountain. 

Little  difficulty  and  less  delay  was  expe- 
rienced in  coming  down.  Our  captain  man- 
aged the  life  line  with  great  skill,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  we  were  safe  below  Gibraltar 
rock.  Once  past  this  rock  and  all  other 
dangers,  as  we  believed,  behind  us,  the 
discipline  that  had  been  so  irksome  to  many 
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was  relaxed.  At  half -past  eight  the  fore- 
most of  the  party  reached  Camp  Muir,  and 
two  hours  later  the  last  stragglers  came  in. 

Some  of  the  more  venturesome  decided 
to  go  on  to  Camp  Mazama  that  night,  but 
most  of  us  remained  at  Camp  Muir.  The 
place  seemed  strangely  silent  in  compari- 
son with  what  it  had  been  the  night  before. 
Where  there  had  been  song  and  story,  jest 
and  laughter,  there  was  now  silence  or  con- 
versation in  undertones. 

When  almost  asleep  I  heard  some  near 
by  say:  "  This  is  a  hard  old  mountain.  We 
must  have  been  specially  favored  by  Provi- 
dence to  get  so  large  a  party  past  all  the 
dangerous  places  in  safety." 

At  that  very  moment  the  lifeless  body  of 
the  speaker's  best  friend  lay  upon  the  rocks 
below,  crushed  and  mangled  almost  beyond 
recognition. 

Next  morning  when  we  reached  camp, 
the  flag  at  half  mast  and  the  sad  faces  that 
met  us  told  the  story.  We  needed  only  to 
learn  who  it  was  and  how  it  happened. 
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Four  of  our  companions,  among  the  first 
to  leave  Camp  Muir,  missed  the  trail  when 
within  a  mile  of  timber  line;  and  coming  to 
a  dangerous  place,  one  of  them  went  ahead 
to  investigate.  He  decided  that  it  was  un- 
safe, and  had  begun  to  retrace  his  steps, 
when  he  lost  his  footing  and  slid  down  a 
steep  incline  of  ice,  striking  on  the  rocks 
below  with  such  force  that  death  was  in- 
stantaneous. 

Carrier  pigeons  were  dispatched  to  Ta- 
coma,  bearing  the  sad  news,  and  after  an 
impressive  funeral  service,  the  body  was 
placed  on  a  pack-horse  and  started  on  its 
last  journey. 

At  noon  that  day  we  received  a  helio- 
graph message  from  our  companions  on  the 
summit;  but  there  was  no  instrument  in 
camp  with  which  to  reply.  About  two  o'clock 
we  saw  them  begin  the  descent.  From  that 
moment  until  they  passed  out  of  sight  at 
Gibraltar,  every  glass  in  camp  was  trained  on 
them.  Everyone  seemed  to  have  a  premoni- 
tion that  another  accident  would  happen. 
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At  nine  o'clock  a  fire  was  seen  at  Camp 
Muir,  and  we  felt  sure  that  our  friends  had 
decided  to  remain  there  until  morning.  At 
eleven  o'clock  even  the  most  anxious  were 
satisfied  that  such  was  the  case.  The  camp- 
fire  was  deserted  and  the  tired  watchers 
sought  rest  and  sleep.  At  midnight  a  man 
rushed  into  camp  and  roused  the  sleepers  at 
headquarters  with  the  startling  information 
that  a  companion  had  fallen  into  a  crevasse, 
and  was  dying,  or  already  dead.  These  two 
had  left  the  party  at  Camp  Muir  and  tried 
to  come  down  after  dark.  They  had  lost 
the  trail  where  the  accident  of  the  previous 
night  had  happened,  and  slipped  down  a 
steep  bank  of  snow  into  a  crevasse.  One 
went  down  about  twenty-five  feet,  and 
though  unhurt,  he  was  so  tightly  wedged 
in  between  the  walls  of  ice  as  to  be  unable 
to  help  himself.  The  other  went  down  not 
over  ten  feet,  and  managed  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  struggle  out,  minus  pack,  hat,  and 
alpenstock.  Finding  that  he  could  be  of  no 
assistance  to  his  companion,  he  made  his 
way  into  camp  and  gave  the  alarm.  In  less 
than  twenty  minutes  after  he  reached  camp, 
the  strongest  climbers  had  been  aroused 
and  a  party  equipped  with  life  lines,  lan- 


terns, and  blankets,  started  to  the  rescue. 
The  description  of  the  place  had  been  very 
meager,  but  some  one  knew  the  location  of 
the  crevasse  and  led  the  party  directly  to 
the  spot. 

The  poor  fellow  was  still  conscious  when 
he  heard  the  shouts  of  his  rescuers,  and 
after  four  hours  of  imprisonment  in  nature's 
cold  storage  vaults,  he  was  drawn  up  with 
a  rope.  He  was  uninjured  save  for  a  few 
scratches  and  a  frost-bitten  hand. 

The  following  morning  the  last  of  our 
party  arrived  in  camp  and  the  suspense  was 
over. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  man  whose  life 
had  been  lost,  we  decided  to  break  camp 
much  earlier  than  we  had  planned.  A  mes- 
sage was  dispatched  summoning  our  con- 
veyances to  Longmire's  springs.  On  Sun- 
day Camp  Mazama  was  deserted,  and  the 
return  trip  began. 

At  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon  we 
reached  Tacoma,  and  the  eventful  excursion 
was  at  an  end.  The  accident  that  brought 
our  otherwise  enjoyable  and  highly  success- 
ful outing  to  so  sad  a  close  was  the  first 
of  a  serious  nature  to  attend  the  Mazamas' 
excursions. 
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(To  Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lemmons) 


T  WALK  the  bosky  path  beside  the  sea, 

A      Alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  at  my  feet 

Press  the  glad  flowers  with  speaking  faces  sweet, 

To  tell  their  names  and  histories  to  me. 

All  else  in  mood  discordant  seems  to  be: 

Harsh  cries  of  gulls,  the  low  waves,  sullen  beat, 
The  wind  that  tries  its  voicings  incomplete, 

The  fog  that  comes  in  chill  monotony. 

The  pimpernel,  where  tangled  violets  grow 

Whispers  of  English  Maud ;  loved  Wordsworth  knew 
Yon  tall-spired  foxglove  with  its  bells  of  blue; 
Their  old  romance  the  bleeding-hearts  confess, — 
Would  that  life's  friends  to  me  might  always  show 
Such  sweet  companionship,  such  friendliness. 

Lillian  If.  Shucy 
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Oliver  Phelps  Anderson,  1310  13th  Avenue, 
South  Seattle,  Washington 


OVERLAND  PRIZE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST— VIII 


HpHERE  is  no  royal  road  to  photography. 
We  think  of  the  amateur  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  waiting  in  the  sun  for  a 
peculiar  light  to  fall  on  his  composition. 
The  mosquitoes  are  perhaps  biting  him, — 
a  stray  dog  may  bark  at  him  suspiciously, 
and  rash  upon  his  tripod  at  the  critical 
moment, —  a  cow  that  should  graze  peace- 
fully by  the  pond,  may  charge  down  upon 
him  with  lowered  horns,  the  focusing  cloth 
may  slip, —  in  fact  he  is  gaining  in  daily  pur- 
suing his  chosen  vocation  all  the  chasten- 
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ing  experiences  that  would  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  devout  theological  student. 

In  the  art-science  everything  must  be 
learned  at  once.  In  other  occupations  the 
beginner  starts  with  simple,  familiar  opera- 
tions —  the  straight  line,  the  curved  line, 
the  square,  the  circle,  a  simple  design  com- 
bining lines  and  curves;  the  study  of  a 
hand,  a  foot  —  at  last  the  whole  form.  Not 
so  with  a  photograph.  One  must  know 
that  the  foreground  of  the  picture  must  be 
in  the  middle  distance  of   the  landscape, 
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MARKET   DAY  IN   TACUBAYA,  MEXICO 
Arthur  Inkersley,  5C8  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Number  6S  "feeding  the  chickens" 

Miss  Marion  Randall,  Piedmont,  Alameda  County,  California 


Number  69  evalina's  garden 

Miss  Marion  Randall,  Piedmont,  Alameda  County,  California 


that  the  sun  must  be  in  a  position  to  cast 
the  shadows  with  most  effect;  one  must  be 
able  to  perceive  the  most  effective  time  for 
the  picture,  and  the  length  of  exposure. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Burbank,  in  his  interesting 
suggestions  on  photography,  advises  over- 
exposure for  harsh,  contrary  subjects,  short 
exposure  for  tame  subjects,  and  normal  ex- 
posures for  harmonious  subjects.  One  must 
have  good  judgment  and  a  proper  compre- 
hension of  the  values  of  things  that  ap- 
pear in  the  composition.  If  you  do  not 
forget  to  remove  your  slide,  or  drop  your 
cap  so  that  it  rolls  out  of  reach,  or  neglect  to 
turn  your  slide  after  the  picture  is  taken, 
you  will  be  rejoiced  to  see,  in  the  process  of 
development,  a  favorite  scene  immortalized 
by  your  witches'  toy. 

The  place  of  development,  the  dark  room, 
often  hides  great  disorder.  The  chemicals 
spill,  the  water  runs  over.  The  face  is 
likely  to  be  smeared  and  the  hands  and 
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clothes  discolored.  The  amateur  is  "always 
washing,  never  clean,"  as  Mark  Twain  said 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  There  is  a 
peculiar  knack  about  developing.  The  be- 
ginner may  sometimes  succeed  far  better 
than  the  experienced  amateur  after  a  few 
trials. 

Much  depends  upon  good  taste  in  the 
printing  and  mounting.  Snow  and  ice 
scenes  present  beautiful  effects  as  blue 
prints.  A  warm  summer  scene  should  be 
printed  in  a  warm  color.  There  is  a  great 
choice  of  materials  in  photography  as  there 
is -of  color  in  painting,  and  in  the  finest 
photographs  the  sense  of  color  is  produced 
even  though  it  be  not  there.  In  "  An  Ad- 
venture with  Photography,"  Octave  Thanet 
relates  the  very  amusing  experiences  of 
the  amateur,  and  side  by  side  with  sarcastic 
flashes  upon  photographic  platitudes,  there 
are  chemical  formulae  and  the  results  of 
experiment   that  show    from    how    many 


Number  70  "  two  little  fishermex  " 

Louis  A.  Dyar,  Winona,  Minnesota 


Number  71 


"moonlight" 
Louis  A.  Dyar,  Winona,  Minnesota 
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sides  we  are  approached  by  this  interesting 
study. 

One  of  the  great  disappointments  to 
Octave  Thanet  was  the  fact  that  one  cannot 
always  find  just  the  combination  of  objects 
desired.  She  assures  us  that  for  many 
days  she  has  been  looking  for  an  aged  negro 
in  the  cotton-field  at  sunset,  and  though 
the  picturesque  white-haired  old  man,  the 
glorious  sunset,  and  the  cotton-field,  have 
been  discovered  often   separately,  the  in- 


But  how  is  one  to  get  a  Confederate  vet- 
eran in  a  gray  uniform  to  Camp  Merritt  or 
any  place  near?  The  leave-taking  of  a 
mother  with  her  soldier  boy  would  make  a 
most  pathetic  picture,  but  if  one  chanced 
to  be  present  at  such  a  scene,  a  sense  of 
delicacy  would  keep  him  from  making  his 
camera  a  spy  upon  the  affections.  Some 
one  will  surely  discover  for  his  camera  a 
group  of  those  warlike  little  boys  with  wide 
tape   sewed  down  the  side  of  their  blue 


Number  72 


FLOWERS 

Nelson  C.  Hawks,  Alameda,  California 


teresting  theme  for  a  story  on  pasteboard, 
seemed  likely  never  to  be  developed. 

A  most  attractive  picture  at  this  time 
would  be  an  old  Confederate  veteran,  in  a 
somewhat  ragged  uniform  standing  side  by 
side  with  the  Federal  veteran  of  a  more  vig- 
orous build,  both  looking  with  deep  interest 
at  a  group  of  young  United  States  soldiers 
enthusiastically  talking  of  the  present  war. 
Or  perhaps,  two  such  old  soldiers  cheering 
their  grandsons  as  they  march  to  the  ships. 


overalls,  and  narrow  stripes  of  tape  on 
their  sleeves  designating  rank,  marching 
about  with  tin  pop  guns  to  save  their  coun- 
try from  the  Spanish.  Another  interesting 
picture  would  be  a  little  four-year-old 
strutting  about  in  his  father's  military  cap, 
with  sword  dragging  from  the  belt  he  is 
surreptitiously  wearing,  and  the  amused 
father  watching  through  the  door  his  young 
patriot.  The  amateur  without  an  officer 
who  has  a  four-year-old  child  for  a  friend, 
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may  conceive  such  a  charming  idea  for  a 
picture,  but  for  lack  of  opportunity  many 
such  ideal  compositions  must  be  lost. 

The  balloting  on  the  Third  Contest,  April 
and  May,  has  been  more  active  than  on 
either  of  the  earlier  two, — indeed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  winner  of  the  first  prize, 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Jameson,  of  Ogdensburg, 
New  "York,  is  personally  very  popular  and 
that  his  friends  have  been  buying  copies  for 
the  purpose  of  using  the  ballot.  This  is  be- 
cause ballots  came  for  him  in  bunches  each 
bunch  filled  out  in  one  handwriting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ballots  had  come  in 
from  other  sources  and  places  sufficient  to 
give  Number  42  the  first  prize,  and  while 
such  activity  as  we  have  mentioned  was  not 
contemplated  in  planning  the  Contests,  no 
bar  was  explicitly  placed  on  it,  and  the 
canvassing  board  on  these  elections  has 
reserved  no  power  of  going  behind  the  face 
of  the  returns. 

The  result  therefore  stands: — 

First  prize,  No.  42,  "  Winter  in  Northern 
New  York,"  Arthur  L.  Jameson,  Ogdens- 
burg, New  York. 


Second  Prize,  No.49,"An  Oakland  Smithy," 
Roland  L.  Oliver,  Oakland,  California. 

Third  prize,  No.  48,  "Chinese  Fishing  Vil- 
lage near  Monterey,"  W.  J.  Piatt,  22  Ellis 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Piatt's  name  was  by  misprint  spelled 
"Pratt"  under  his  pictures,  but  that  makes 
it  the  more  certain  that  his  print  won  on  its 
merits. 

The  pictures  chosen  this  month  offer  a 
fair  variety  of  figure  and  landscape  work. 
Number  GG  shows  with  what  an  enticing 
smile  Sister  Ida  Stover  of  the  Seattle  Salva- 
tion Army  won  the  prize  in  a  War  Cry  com- 
petition by  selling  740  in  one  week  and 
4404  copies  while  her  nearest  rival  sold 
1598.  Number  69,  "Evalina's  Garden," 
is  a  dainty  Piedmont  garden  with  a  daintier 
mistress,  while  the  same  artist  sends  us 
Number  68,  "  Feeding  the  Chickens,"  show- 
ing an  equal  appreciation  of  the  "truly 
rural."  Winona,  Minnesota,  fishermen  have 
little  use  for  shoes,  it  appears,  and  fair 
flowers  and  beautiful  cloud  effects  are  to  be 
found  to  the  hand  of  the  observant  pho- 
tographer both  East  and  West. 
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[  WYOMING  ] 

"DECEDED  hills  afar  of  softened  blue, 

"^    Tall  bowering  trees,  through  which  the  sunbeams  shoot 

Down  to  the  waveless  lake,  birds  never  mute; 
And  wild-flowers  all  around  of  every  hue. 
Ah,  'tis  a  lovely  scene!    There,  knee-deep,  stand, 

Safe  from  the  fierce  sun,  the  o'ershadowed  kine, 
And  to  the  left,  where  smiling  fields  expand, 

'Mid  tufts  of  waving  grass,  the  sheep  recline: — 
Lone  quiet  farmsteads,  haunts  that  ever  please, — 

Oh,  how  inviting  to  the  wanderer's  eye 
Ye  rise  on  yonder  uplands,  'mid  your  trees 
Of  shade  and  shelter!    Every  sound  from  these 

Is  eloquent  of  peace,  of  earth,  and  sky, 
And  pastoral  beauty,  and  Arcadian  ease. 

Edward    Wilbur  Mason 


Tol.  xxxn — 9 
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THE    ROMANTIC    LIFE    OF   THOMAS   TRENOR 

TREASURER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISHMEN 
By  A.  H.  TRENOR  MCALLISTER 

(One  of  his  Grandchildren) 


T  SEEMS,  as  the  first  centennial 

of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798 

approaches,  as  though  a  brief 

r-v     outline  of  the  stirring  life  of 

~^^\iV  Thomas  Trenor,  Treasurer  of 


the  Society  of  United   Irish- 
men, would  not  be  inappro- 
priate,—  a    life    so    full    of 
varied  adventure,  that  its  narration  cannot 
fail  to  command  the  attention  and  interest 
of  all  who  read  it. 

Thomas  Trenor,  one  of  the  chief  movers 
in  the  above  Society,  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
joining  it,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
This  patriotic  association  was  organized  to 
obtain  Ireland's  freedom  from  the  heavy  yoke 
of  England,  and  its  ramifications  reached  all 
over  Ireland,  including  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  members;  it  had,  also,  many 
warm  sympathizers   in   France,  who  were 
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ready,  when  the  decisive  moment  arrived, 
to  send  aid  both  in  men  and  money  to  assist 
the  cause  of  Ireland ;  for  this  had  been  their 
own  cause  but  a  few  years  before,  when 
France  rose  en  masse  and  destroyed  the 
tyrannous  government  of  the  Bourbons. 
Another  of  this  Society's  leading  spirits 
was  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  between  whom 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trenor  existed  a  warm 
and  strong  friendship,  cemented  as  it  was 
later  by  bitter  trials  and  sufferings.  Lord 
Edward  had  married  "  the  beautiful  Par- 
melia,"  daughter  of  Phillippe  "Egalite," 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  this  connection,  doubt- 
less, was  one  reason  for  causing  the  Irish 
Society  to  look  to  France  for  aid  in  their 
efforts  to  free  their  country  from  England's 
domination. 

On  the  appointment  of  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
First  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  to  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  Mr.  Trenor 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer  in 
his  lordship's  place,  in  which  office  he  re- 
mained until  the  cause  was  lost. 

Mr.  Trenor's  family  belonged  to  County 
Monaghan,  and  he  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  parents  had 
desired  to  send  him  there,  but  his  inclina- 
tions drew  him  toward  commercial  pursuits, 
and  a  more  active  life;  therefore,  on  com- 
pleting his  collegiate  course,  he  entered  the 
counting  house  of  the  large  and  wealthy 
firm  of  Conway,  McCaulay,  and  Hughes, 
wine  merchants  of  Dublin,  beginning  at  the 
first  round  of  the  ladder  as  an  apprentice. 
He  soon  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  employers,  and  was  promoted  gradually, 
until  he  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  their 
confidential  and  most  trusted  employee. 
As  time  passed,  the  firm  dissolved  partner- 
ship,—  McCaulay  and  Hughes  withdrew 
from  it,  leaving  the  entire  business  to  Mr. 
Conway,  who  made  Mr.  Trenor  his  business 
manager.  At  his  death  Mr.  Conway  be- 
queathed  all  his  business  interests  to  his 
widow,  who  grew  to  regard  Mr.  Trenor  as 
her  own  son,  she  having  no  children  of  her 
own ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  find- 
ing herself  on  her  death-bed,  and  wishing 
to  leave  all  her  wealth  to  Mr.  Trenor,  at  her 
desire  a  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
between  them,  in  order  to  secure  and  make 
assured  her  wish. 

Some  time  after  this  he  met  at  a  ball 
Miss  Catherine  Eustace;  it  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight,  and  before  very  long  Mr. 
Trenor  avowed  his  love,  and  was  made  happy 
by  finding  it  was  sincerely  returned  by  Miss 
Eustace;  just  here,  however,  came  their 
first  trouble.  Miss  Eustace's  family  be- 
longed to  the  Irish  gentry  and  Mr.  Trenor's 
to  the  commoners,  and  from  her  family 
there  arose  so  much  opposition  to  the 
match,  that  the  young  people  took  matters 
in  their  own  hands  and  eloped,  being  mar- 
ried in  the  Townsend  Street  chapel,  also 
called  the  "Lazor's  Hill  Chapel  of  Ease,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman,  a  well-known  minister 
of  Dublin. 

At  first  Mrs.  Trenor's  family  were  indig- 
nant, but  in  the  trying  time  that  followed 
this  period  all  was  forgotten,  and  Mr.  Tre- 
nor owed,  later,  his  narrow  escape  from 
being  sent  in  chains  to  a  dungeon  in  Dublin 
castle,  to  the  intervention  in  his  behalf  of 
a  relative  of  Mrs.  Trenor.     Her  family  was 


a  titled  one,  and  possessed  great  influence 
in  the  dominant  party,  —  a  cousin,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burton,  being  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Lower  Canada,  another  cousin  being  Major 
General  Eustace,  commander  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  and  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence politically;  although  Mrs.  Trenor  her- 
self was  heart  and  soul  bound  up  in  her 
husband's  patriotic  views  and  plans. 

We  now  draw  near  to  the  terrible  times 
of  1798,  when  the  seething  politics  of  the 
approaching  "revolution,"  if  successful, 
but  "  rebellion "  if  overcome,  were  to  take 
definite  form.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  were  sent  to  Dublin  to  discuss  and 
carry  out  the  plans  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  secret  meetings  of  members  were  con- 
stantly occurring.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
1798,  one  of  the  delegates'  meetings  took 
place  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Murphy,  merchant, 
of  Thomas  street;  attending  it  were  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Trenor,  and  ten  or 
twelve  other  members  of  the  Society,  — 
amongst  them  being  one  named  Thomas 
Reynolds,  known  later  as  "Reynolds,  the 
Informer."  He  it  was  who  secretly  re- 
vealed to  the  authorities  the  time  and  place 
of  this  meeting,  and  he  traitorously  joined 
his  comrades  there,  in  order  more  com- 
pletely to  deceive  them.  An  onslaught 
was  made  upon  the  meeting  by  a  company 
of  soldiers  under  command  of  Town-Major 
Sirr,  a  fight  ensued,  and  the  delegates  were 
all  arrested,  including,  for  form's  sake,  the 
betrayer,  Reynolds.  Some  of  them  were 
badly  wounded,  and  all  except  these  were 
carried  to  Dublin  castle,  "  where  that  day 
they  dined,  with  an  officer  placed  beside 
each  prisoner  for  better  security." 

In  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  the  Washington  National  Intelligencer, 
written  at  the  request  of  its  editor,  in 
1807,  Mr.  Trenor  gives  the  story  of  his 
arrest,  and  escape  from  Dublin  castle;  — 
no  words  of  mine  could  tell  the  tale  as 
vividly  as  he,  its  chief  actor,  has  related  it ; 
the  only  additions  to  his  narrative  are  a 
few  details  often  told  to  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  until  they  became  "  house- 
hold words,"  but  which  would  have  made 
his  letter  too  long  for  insertion  in  a  news- 
paper. The  increased  interest  they  give 
the  narrative  is  sufficient  explanation  for 
adding  them  to  his  own  brief  account. 

Mr.  Trenor  was  confined  in  the  Birming- 
ham tower,  in  the  castle  yard,  along  with 
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Messrs.  Byrne  and  M'Cann  (who  were  later 
executed),  and  remained  there  several 
weeks.  When  arrested,  he  wore  a  fine 
roquelaure,  or  cloak,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  in  prison,  and  of  which  he  made 
good  use  when  the  opportunity  to  escape 
presented  itself.  Two  sentinels  stood  guard 
continually  in  his  prison  room,  until  some 
English  nobleman,  fearing  that  the  senti- 
nels would  become  too  friendly  with  the 
prisoners,  complained  to  the  castle  authori- 
ties, and  the  sentinels  were  ordered  to  stand 
without.  Mr.  Trenor  from  this  time  planned 
his  escape.  He  asked  for  some  hair  pow- 
der, and  obtained  it,  took  his  roquelaure 
with  him  one  evening  (when  he  went  to  the 
toilet  for  prisoners),  firmly  pressed  to  his 
body  under  his  clothing,  so  that  it  was  un- 
observed by  the  guards;  and  while  they 
waited  at  the  door  to  escort  him  back,  he 
began  talking  aloud,  and  himself  answered 
{Mr.  Trenor  was  a  ventriloquist,  and  his 
talent  stood  him  in  good  stead  on  this  oc- 
casion) as  if  several  persons  were  within, 
hastily  powdered  his  hair  and  whiskers, 
changed  the  shape  of  his  hat,  unfolded  and 
put  on  his  roquelaure  (a  long  circular  coat 
or  cape  worn  by  all  gentlemen  at  that  time), 
disguised  his  voice,  walked  out  boldly, 
passed  his  sentinel,  who  took  him  for  one 
of  the  captains  of  the  guard,  and  deliber- 
ately departed  by  the  wicket  gate  of  the 
castle,  which  was  closed  at  his  heels,  so 
that  he  could  not  have  escaped  had  he  been 
a  minute  later. 

His  guards  were  immediately  imprisoned, 
the  authorities  being  positive  he  had 
bribed  them;  and  when  he  returned  to 
Dublin  many  months  after,  they  were  still 
in  custody  on  his  account. 

But  now  began  the  real  hardships  and 
anxieties  of  his  escape.  The  mere  outwit- 
ting of  his  jailers  only  needed  ingenuity 
and  boldness,  but  from  this  time  he  encoun- 
tered perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  worst 
of  all.  from  false  friends;  but  be  it  said  to 
the  glory  of  the  Irish  nation,  there  were 
few  of  these  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Irish  patriots.  To  return,  however,  to 
our  narrative.  After  passing  through  the 
castle  gate,  Mr.  Trenor  found  himself  on 
the  edge  of  a  deep  moat  filled  with  water. 
It  was  dusk,  and  being  a  fine  swimmer,  he 
plunged  at  once  into  the  water  and  swam 
to  the  opposite  bank;  still  he  dared  not 
take  the  risk  of  climbing  out  of  the  moat 


until  greater  darkness  prevailed,  so  he  stood 
there,  with  the  water  up  to  his  chin,  trust- 
ing that  in  the  advancing  night  an  object 
so  small  as  a  man's  head  would  not  be 
noticed  by  the  sentinels  on  guard.  He  was 
right,  for  he  was  forced  to  remain  im- 
mersed for  quite  a  long  time,  and  as  he 
stood  there  he  could  hear  the  sentinels' 
voices,  and  see  the  lights  hurried  about  the 
prison  yard,  making  him  surmise  that  his 
flight  was  already  discovered.  When  dark 
night  came  on,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way, 
first  to  the  house  of  one  friend  and  then  to 
that  of  another,  and  had  not  left  the  first 
place  three  minutes  when  a  company  of 
soldiers  rushed  in,  in  search  of  him.  Next 
night  he  actually  spent  in  the  house  of  the 
informer  Reynolds,  himself,  who  was  then 
at  his  country  seat  of  Kilkea  castle,  a  mock 
prisoner,  the  better  to  deceive  his  brethren 
of  the  United  Society. 

Mr.  Trenor  wrote  Reynolds,  telling  him 
where  he  was;  that  he  had  caused  one  of 
his  own  (Trenor's)  ships  to  be  made  ready 
for  sea,  and  that  if  he  (Reynolds)  knew 
where  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  hiding, 
to  send  for  him,  and  that  he  should  put  on 
a  sailor's  dress  and  hat,  with  a  coil  of  rope 
on  his  shoulders,  and  in  that  guise  come  to 
Trenor's  place  of  concealment  in  Dublin. 
Had  Reynolds  received  this  letter,  he  would 
instantly  have  informed  the  government, 
and  had  Mr.  Trenor  arrested  again;  but  the 
Orange  soldiery  who  guarded  Reynolds 
thought  he  was  a  true  man,  and  that  his 
arrest  was  real;  therefore  they  would 
neither  let  Trenor's  messenger  near  him  nor 
carry  him  any  message.  This  saved  Tre- 
nor's life.  He  waited  long  for  Lord  Edward, 
but  finally  he  had  to  escape  from  Dublin 
alone,  without  knowing  what  had  become  of 
his  lordship. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  relate  the 
sad  fate  that  overtook  this  brave  and  gal- 
lant nobleman,  for  whose  apprehension  a 
great  reward  had  been  offered.  With  all 
the  other  delegates  betrayed  by  Reynolds 
and  arrested  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Murphy 
(still  standing  in  Dublin  in  1867),  Lord  Ed- 
ward was  seized,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
overcome  by  Sirr  and  his  soldiery.  He 
was  badly  though  not  fatally  wounded ;  but 
knowing  that  he  would  surely  be  executed 
by  the  English  government,  since  he  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  aware  that  the 
government  would  try  to  bring   disgrace 
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upon  his  family  by  giving  him  a  shameful 
death,  he  determined  to  die  by  his  own 
hand,  and  thus  foil  their  intentions.  To  this 
end  he  resisted  the  dressing  of  his  wounds, 
tore  off  the  bandages  applied  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  deliberately  rubbed  into  the  flesh 
some  ground  glass,  which  friends  had 
secretly  brought  to  him  in  prison.  This 
desperate  measure  caused  fatal  inflamma- 
tion; lock-jaw  set  in,  resulting  in  death  in 
a  few  days,  and  thus  perished  one  of  the 
noblest  of  that  bright  band  of  patriots 
who  unhesitatingly  sacrificed  all  they  held 
dear  for  their  country's  good. 

Lord  Edward  was  a  typical  Irishman  in 
his  character,  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  It  was  many  months  after 
the  events  above  related  had  occurred  be- 
fore Mr.  Trenor  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
friend,  and  his  sorrow  was  great  and  over- 
whelming. The  descendants  of  Mr.  Trenor 
still  possess  an  engraved  portrait  of  Lord 
Fitzgerald,  which  was  considered  a  striking 
likeness.  It  is  a  strong  and  handsome  face, 
self-reliant  and  firm  in  every  lineament. 
The  inscription  on  its  back,  written  by  Mr. 
Trenor  himself,  brings  vividly  to  one's  mind 
the  bitter  feelings  aroused  in  those  troub- 
lous times, — 

Assassinated  by  Town-Major  Sirr. 

When  dying,  Lord  Edward  removed  from 
his  hand  the  ring  he  always  wore,  and  sent 
it  by  a  sure  messenger  to  Mrs.  Trenor,  a 
last  token  of  his  affectionate  friendship  for 
her;  to  the  last  day  of  her  life  —  and  she 
passed  away  at  a  good  old  age  —  her 
friend's  token  never  left  her  finger. 

On  Mr.  Trenor's  departure  from  Dublin 
occurred  one  of  those  seemingly  providen- 
tial escapes  that  had  already  protected  his 
flight  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  dis- 
guise, and  early  in  the  day,  he  went  on 
board  his  ship,  the  captain  not  being  aware 
who  the  passenger  was.  The  vessel  had 
cleared  at  the  custom-house,  and  was  to 
sail  that  afternoon.  As  the  captain  stood 
on  deck  watching  the  last  preparations  for 
departure,  a  boat  came  alongside,  a  man's 
head  appeared  above  the  bulwarks,  he 
tossed  a  paper  toward  the  captain,  and 
then  disappeared,  to  visit  the  next  ship. 
On  examining  the  paper,  the  captain  saw  it 
was  a  notice  from  the  government  of  the 
escape  from  Dublin  castle  of  Thomas  Tre- 
nor, a  state  prisoner;  it  also  contained  a 
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full  description  of  his  appearance,  and  a 
warning  to  all  ship  captains  not  to  harbor 
nor  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  elude  the 
police  and  leave  Ireland. 

The  captain  descended  to  the  cabin, 
where  his  passenger  was  apparently  whiling 
away  the  time  before  sailing  by  reading  a 
book.  Spreading  the  paper  on  the  table, 
he  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Trenor  to  its 
contents.  The  latter  read  the  notice  over 
the  captain's  shoulder,  and  quickly  decided 
upon  the  course  he  should  follow,  preferring 
to  tell  the  truth  and  leave  the  matter  to 
the  captain's  sense  of  justice  and  human- 
ity :  — 

"I  answer  that  description,"  he  said, 
"now,  will  you  give  me  up?" 

"Never,"  exclaimed  the  warm-hearted 
sailor,  "  unless  my  ship  is  searched  and  you 
are  taken  from  it." 

The  captain  then  suggested,  that  although 
he  was  ready  to  sail  at  once,  he  feared  such 
a  course  might  arouse  suspicion  in  the 
official*,  as  the  notice  of  the  escape  had 
only  just  been  promulgated.  For  this  reason 
it  was  decided  to  lie  quietly  at  tbe  wharf 
until  night  came  on.  The  weather  favored 
this  plan,  for  the  night  proved  dark  and 
stormy,  and  the  departing  vessel  attracted 
no  attention  whatever.  Once  on  the  ocean, 
both  captain  and  passenger  drew  a  deep 
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breath  of  relief,  as  the  ship  plowed  her  way 
to  Norway,  her  destination. 

Returning  to  the  course  of  our  story,  I 
will  again  quote  from  Mr.  Trenor's  own 
account  of  his  escape  from  Ireland,  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Intelligencer  and.  be- 
fore referred  to: — 

I  was  arrested  in  the  beginning  of  '98,  and  effected 
my  escape  from  Dublin  castle;  I  got  on  board  of  a 
ship  of  my  own,  and  arrived  in  Norway,  thence  passed 
through  Zealand  and  Germany;  I  reached  France,, 
where  I  heard  an  expedition  had  just  sailed  from  that 
country  for  Ireland.  I  then  made  the  best  of  my  way 
to  Hamburg,  and  entered  (as  a  common  sailor)  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  Liverpool.  When  I  arrived 
there  I  found  that  the  handful  of  French,  one  thousand 
and  eighty-seven  men,  who  landed  in  Killala,  after 
having  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  were  obliged  to 
surrender, —  that  the  principals  of  their  Irish  adher- 
ents were  hanged,  and  that  there  was  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  guineas  offered  for  my  apprehension.  I 
then  fled  from  Liverpool  to  Cumberland,  in  the  north  of 
England,  where,  partly  with  a  friend,  and  partly  in  a 
thick  wood  near  his  house,  I  remained  four  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  state  prisoners  then  con- 
fined in  the  different  jails  in  Dublin  made  a  stipulation 
with  the  government,  that  they  should  banish  them- 
selves for  life  to  the  United  States,  and  that,  if  I 
thought  proper,  I  might  surrender  myself  on  the  same 
terms.  I  availed  myself  of  this,  and  accordingly  gave 
myself  up,  in  an  unhappy  hour.  At  this  time  Federal- 
ism (aristocracy)  in  this  country  was  verging  to  dis- 
solution, and  the  minister  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James  was  Rufus  King,  who  being 
directed  (as  he  said)  by  his  government,  preferred  a 
memorial  or  protest  against  us,  and  easily  obtained 
the  promise  of  the  British  government  not  to  let  us 
come  here  without  his  consent,  first  had  in  writing, 
permitting  such  emigration !  There  were  two  persons 
of  our  party,  Henry  Jackson  and  John  Lynch,  who, 
through  the  interest  of  some  duke  or  duchess  (I  sup- 
pose), got  leave  to  come  to  America.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
King,  and  received  an  answer  that  as  I  was  so  highly 
recommended,  if  I  would  transmit  him  a  petition  pray- 
ing for  leave,  he  would  inclose  it  to  his  government, 
and  he  made  no  doubt  (by  accompanying  it  with  the 
documents  which  he  then  held  in  my  favour)  but  that 
I  would  obtain  the  desired  permission.  This  letter  I 
answered,  telling  him  that  I  would  never  so  solicit; 
that  the  crime  I  had  committed  (by  the  bye,  he  made 
use  of  that  word)  formed,  in  my  mind,  his  country's 
best  distinction;  that  I  would  lie  in  jail  till  my  locks 
grew  as  white  as  the  foam  of  the  oeean,  and  other 
such  language,  ill-suited  to  a  courtly  ear. 

In  consequence  I  lay  in  jail  three  long  years  after 
this.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  philosopher,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
of  this  country,  but  owing  to  commercial  or  other 
reasons,  King  was  not  recalled,  neither  could  we  tell 
at  that  distance,  and  shut  up  as  we  were  in  the  tomb 
of  the  living,  but  that  Mr.  Jefferson  coincided  in 
our  exclusion  from  this  country;  being  now  almost 
four  years  in  close  confinement,  and  growing  gray,  in- 
deed my  affairs  all  deranged,  my  fortunes  broken,  my 
naturally  strong  constitution  beginning  to  give  way,  I 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Portugal.  I  had  a  little  be- 
fore this  time  sold  seventeen  ships  and  brigs  by  auc- 


tion, for  less  than  half  their  value;  the  remainder  of 
thirty-two,  of  which  I  was  entire  and  part  owner  at 
the  time  of  my  arrest,  were  either  lost,  taken,  or  the 
captains  took  them  off,  and  I  never  heard  of  them; 
but  now  that  I  have  time  to  make  some  woeful  calcu- 
lations, I  find  that  I  have  lost  about  $120,000,  more 
than  half  of  which  I  could  have  saved  but  for  Mr. 
King's  prohibition! 

Before  bringing  to  a  close  this  most  ex- 
citing period  of  Mr.  Trenor's  experiences, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  relate  two  very 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  prison  life. 
His  friend,  Peter  Ivers,  a  delegate  from 
County  Carlow,  arrested  also  at  the  meet- 
ing on  that  fatal  night  of  May  12th,  was 
always  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Trenor  with  esteem, 
brotherly  affection,  and  all  the  warm  enthu- 
siasm of  youth.  "  He  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  —  energetic,  brave 
as  a  lion,  manly,  noble,  generous,  true  to 
liberty,  and  faithful  to  old  Ireland."  In  his 
trunk  in  the  Kilmainham  prison  the  officers 
of  the  government  found  a  correct  copy  of 
Emmet's,  MacNaven's,  and  O'Connor's  ex- 
aminations before  secret  committees  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  which  the  authorities 
wished  to  suppress  in  that  form.  He  was 
instantly  ordered  to  be  transported  to  Bot- 
any bay  for  life,  without  trial  or  formal 
sentence,  and  it  is  probable  he  died  in  exile. 
Fortunately  for  Mr.  Trenor,  a  friend  of  his, 
General  Arthur  O'Connell,  with  infinite  pres- 
ence of  mind  walked  into  his  apartment 
while  the  officers  were  searching  it,  lifted 
the  music,  amongst  which  was  his  (Trenor's) 
copy,  and  began  to  play,  thrusting  at  the 
same  time  the  dangerous  documents  into 
his  bosom,  where  they  were  safely  concealed 
until  he  could  destroy  them. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Trenor's  inge- 
nuity in  conceiving,  and  his  skill  in  carry- 
ing out,  plans  to  help  his  friends,  who,  like 
himself,  had  fallen  into  the  strong  grasp  of 
the  English  authorities,  is  well  described. 

William  Corbett,  Napper  Tandy,  and  two 
or  three  other  patriots  who,  it  is  believed, 
had  been  given  up  by  the  dishonorable  and 
trafficking  Senate  of  Hamburg  to  the  Eng- 
lish, were  put  in  irons  and  imprisoned  in 
Kilmainham,  during  the  winter  of  1798-99. 
Corbett,  a  fine  young  man,  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  was  immured  in  a  dark 
cell,  on  the  criminal  side,  low  down  and 
damp.  The  confinement  affected  his  health, 
a  bad  cough  developed,  and  the  doctor,  ap- 
prehensive that  he  would  die,  advised  his 
removal.     He  was  accordingly  placed  with 
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Mr.  Trenor,  whose  courageous  and  faithful 
wife  had  nobly  joined  her  husband  in  his 
captivity,  and  who  left  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  apparently  dying  youth  in  the 
apartments. 

His  health  soon  improved,  and  Mr.  Tre- 
nor then  planned  the  sick  man's  escape. 
He  told  him  to  sham  more  illness  than  he 
felt,  and  hinted  gravely  to  the  doctor  that 
the  patient  thought  poison  was  being  given 
to  him,  in  place  of  physic.  The  doctor,  justly 
enraged,  stopped  his  daily  visits,  and  was 
thus  got  rid  of.  Mr.  Trenor's  brother  brought 
a  long  silken  ladder  into  the  prison,  round 
his  body.  One  evening,  at  a  suitable  mo- 
ment, this  was  thrown  over  the  wall,  forty- 
two  feet  high,  —  two  friends  on  the  outside 
made  it  secure,  and  Corbett,  when  the  pris- 
oners were  about  to  be  locked  up,  secreted 
himself  in  the  yard.  Trenor  saw  him  mount 
the  ladder,  evade  the  sentinel  on  top  of  the 
wall,  and  pass  over, —  the  night  being 
stormy,  the  guards  were  not  on  the  alert. 
From  Ireland  he  reached  France  in  safety, 
Trenor  having  loaned  him  one  hundred 
guineas  for  his  expenses,  and  the  fleeing 
patriot  lived  to  become  a  general  in  the 
French  army.  To  prevent  suspicion  and  a 
search,  a  sham  figure  was  laid  on  the  bed, 
and  it  was  a  fortnight  before  Corbett  was 
missed  by  his  jailer.  Majors  Sirr  and  Swan 
then  came  down  to  Kilmainham  with  a 
guard,  and  an  inquiry  took  place.  Mr.  Tre- 
nor protested  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Cor- 
bett's  escape,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the 
influence  exerted  by  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Tre- 
nor, he  would  have  been  sent  in  chains  to 
the  lowest  dungeon. 

These  last  incidents  bring  to  a  close  the 
narrative  of  his  personal  adventures  in  his 
native  land.  It  is  a  tale  that  throws  addi- 
tional light  on  the  history  of  the  soul-stir- 
ring period  in  which  his  country  last  strug- 
gled to  preserve  the  rank  of  an  independ- 
ent nation.  Other  patriotic  efforts  have 
been  made  since  then  in  the  same  direction, 
but  the  strong  hand  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  destroyed  each  attempt  before 
it  could  be  carried  to  any  pronounced 
demonstration. 

After  Mr.  Trenor's  release  from  prison, 
he  took  his  family,  consisting  of  his  devoted 
wife  and  two  little  boys,  four  and  six  years 
old,  to  Portugal.  But  the  strange  incidents 
of  his  life  did  not  end  when  his  prison  doors 
were  opened  to  set  him  free.    The  ship  on 


which  he  sailed  was  attacked  by  pirates, 
who  at  that  time  infested  both  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The 
passengers,  in  order  to  save,  if  possible, 
their  valuables  from  the  marauders,  threw 
them  down  the  well-hole  of  the  ship,  the 
frightened  children  looking  on  open-eyed  as 
this  was  being  done.  Soon  an  armed  crew 
from  the  pirate  came  alongside,  climbed  to 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  stationing  a 
guard  there,  proceeded  to  search  the  ship. 
They  could  find  but  little  of  value,  and  on 
returning  to  the  deck  expressed  their  dis- 
appointment in  no  measured  terms,  until 
the  deck  guard  informed  them  that  he 
had  made  friends  with  the  children  on 
board  (Mr.  Trenor's),  and  one  of  them,  the 
four-year-old  chap,  on  being  asked  if  he 
knew  where  the  silver  was  hidden,  replied, 
"Yes,  I  know;  down  there,"  pointing  to  the 
well.  A  search  was  again  instituted,  and 
to  the  grief  of  the  passengers,  the  hidden 
treasures  were  all  carried  away  by  the 
pirates. 

This  was  the  last  adventure  encountered 
by  Mr.  Trenor.  He  finally  reached  America 
in  safety  with  his  family,  where  with  re- 
newed energy  and  vigor  he  again  engaged 
in  active  commercial  pursuits ;  but  his  heart 
was  in  his  native  land,  and  the  iron  of  her 
woes  had  entered  into  his  soul;  he  never 
could  refer  to  Ireland  and  her  wrongs  with- 
out bitter  feelings  of  regret  at  the  failure 
of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  to  re- 
store her  freedom  to  their  dearly  beloved 
native  land. 

On  settling  in  America,  Mr.  Trenor  was 
for  seventeen  years  an  extensive  manufac- 
turer of  iron  in  Bennington,  Vermont, 
where  his  name  is  still  well  known.  His 
iron  works  gave  employment  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  But  the  vacillating 
tariff  legislation  of  Congress  prevented  his 
ultimate  success. 

Disposing  of  his  iron  works,  he  went  into 
farming  near  Cooperstown,  New  York,  and 
afterward  entered  into  a  general  mercantile 
and  commission  business  in  Lansingburgh. 
He  was  a  steadfast  supporter  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  New 
York's  distinguished  men,  and  an  earnest 
friendship  grew  up  between  them.  One  of 
his  sons,  Eustace  Trenor,  was  sent  as  a 
cadet  to  West  Point  through  Mr.  Clinton's 
influence.  Eustace  was  graduated  in  1822, 
served  in  the  Florida  war,  and  at  his  death, 
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in  1846,  was  Major  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  Dragoons,  U.  S.  A. 

When  Mr.  Trenor  went  to  Lansingburgh, 
his  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  their 
seven  children.  Had  he  not  escaped  from 
prison,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  exe- 
cuted, like  his  two  comrades  already  men- 
tioned; but  he  was  spared  to  close  his  eyes 
in  a  land  of  freedom,  in  the  midst  of  his 
children  and  descendants,  in  peace  and 
comfort,  after  a  long  and  eventful  life,  at 
the  great  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and 
without  a  day's  illness;  the  strong  heart 
and  will  at  last  needed  rest,  and  he  simply 
"fell  on  sleep." 

Mr.  Trenor  was  a  large  and  powerfully 
built  man,  five  feet  eleven  and  one  half 
inches  in  height,  a  fine  athlete,  and  notice- 
ably handsome.  He  held  the  championship 
of  Ireland  in  the  running  jump,  and  until 
his  departure  in  1798,  his  record  of  twenty- 
one  feet,  made  at  the  Dublin  Gymnasium, 
stood  unequaled.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Beefsteak  Club,"  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  president.  It  was  organized  by 
a  number  of  prominent  men,  for  the  general 
object  of  enjoying  good  dinners,  and  the 
club  emblem,  a  silver  gridiron,  was  worn  on 
the  coat  front. 

In  character  he  was  generous,  warm- 
hearted, full  of  true  Irish  wit  and  mirth, 
and  as  the  preceding  account  proves,  just 
as  ready  to  help  and  succor  a  friend  in  need 
as  he  was  quick  in  extricating  himself  from 
difficulties.   In  America  he  made  and  lost  two 


fortunes,  the  loss  in  each  instance  arising 
from  trusting  too  implicitly  those  whom  he 
considered  as  true  to  him  as  he  was  to  them. 

It  is  customary  to  accuse  poor  men  of 
engaging  in  perilous  enterprises  with  a 
view  to  improve  their  personal  fortunes, 
but  Mr.  Trenor  risked  life  in  youth,  and 
put  at  hazard  domestic  comfort  and  great 
wealth,  that  he  might  increase  the  happi- 
ness, or  rather,  that  he  might  remove  the 
misery,  of  millions  less  favored  than  he. 

As  success  failed  to  attend  his  patriotic 
efforts,  it  was  highly  honorable  to  President 
Jackson,  that  he  placed  in  an  easy  position 
under  the  Federal  government,  in  the  de- 
cline of  his  life,  this  exiled  son  of  the  Em- 
erald Isle. 

Though  banished  from  Ireland  forever, 
Mr.  Trenor  obtained  permission  from  the 
British  government,  in  1832,  to  pass  ninety 
days  in  Dublin,  under  the  eyes  of  the  royal 
police,  for  the  settlement  of  certain  urgent 
private  affairs.  His  old  enemy,  Major  Sirr, 
gave  him  a  hearty  handshake.  He  dined 
and  chatted  with  Daniel  O'Connell,  shed  a 
tear  over  the  graves  of  his  ancient  com- 
rades in  a  revolt  that  cost  England  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  Ireland  many 
thousands  of  her  noblest  sons;  took  a  long, 
a  last  farewell  of  the  shores  of  his'  native 
Erin,  the  scene  of  his  early  joys  and  sor- 
rows, and  returned  to  Columbia,  the  home 
of  his  children,  where, — 

After  life's  fitful  fever 
He  sleeps  well. 


GENIUS 


l^OT  one  whose  subtle  art  brings  fame 
And  honor  to  an  empty  name; 

But  he  whose  sympathetic  heart  resounds 

To  each  of  Nature's  soulful  sounds; 

Who,  fearing  none,  yet  rouseth  no  man's  wrath, 
And  follows  silently  the  unseen  path, 
Is  genius. 


Arthur  Richa rdson 


A  JAPANESE  SWORD 


By  KINNOSUKE 


Kobe,  Japan 


"^xTHILE  the  modern  Kameoka  was  still 
v  *  called  Kameyama,Castle  town, — about 
seventeen  years  before  the  revolution  ("  the 
great  earthquake  "  as  we  call  it )  of  1868, 
—  a  duel  was  fought  to  the  east  of  the  cas- 
tle gate.  The  clan  had  two  masters  of  the 
sword,  and  it  had  always  been  a  topic  of 
discussion  among  the  samurais,  as  to  which 
of  the  two  was  the  greater.  The  victor  in 
the  duel,  purely  out  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  one  he  had  slain,  and  not  at 
all  from  shame  or  fear,  left  the  clan.  The 
vanquished  was  brought  home. 

A  young  woman,  delicate  and  of  noble 
birth,  received  her  husband's  remains. 
Some  clanswomen  saw  her  at  the  gate  of 
her  now  lonely  home;  and  never  could  forget 
the  pale,  beautiful  girl-wife.  Today  if  you 
go  among  them,  those  women  will  tell  you 
all  about  it,  as  vividly  as  they  have  ever 
done.  And  what  is  more,  they  will  tell  you 
the  same  story  over  and  over  again.  Don't 
be  afraid,  —  the  tale,  I  assure  you,  will  not 
bore  you. 

The  young  wife  was  proud,  they  say,  and 
when  she  thanked  the  friends  who  brought 
back  her  husband,  ( two  years  had  scarcely 
passed  since  they  had  been  married,  re- 
member,) mangled,  pallid,  bloody,  there  was 
no  tremor  in  her  voice,  and  her  lips  were 
as  firm  as  when  she  had  pressed  the  bridal 
cup  of  sake.  They  know  what  it  costs  to  shut 
up  all  the  anguish  within  a  woman's  heart 
and  put  on  a  calm  face  that  she  may  not 
tear  other  hearts  along  with  hers.  They 
are  proud  of  this,  their  sister,  and  I  promise 
you  that  they  would  have  done  likewise  un- 
der the  same  circumstances. 

All  this  happened  to  Nobuwo's  mother, 
five  months  before  he  was  born. 

Ujigami,  the  guardian  deity  of  Kame- 
yama,  had  his  shrine  on  a  hillock  cloaked 
thick  with  oak,  about  two  hours'  walk  from 
the  town.  They  were  there,  sitting  on  a 
rock  by  a  stone  torii,  one  fine  morning  of 
one  of  the  last  days  of  March  —  Nobuwo 
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and  his  mother.  There  she  told  him  every- 
thing—  his  father's  death  and  all.  As  she 
watched  him  (and  not  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  his  emotion  escaped  her)  there  came 
something  like  a  smile  on  her  lips,  as  if  her 
gratitude  to  the  gods  made  her  happy,  — 
ah,  she  had  an  excellent  reason  to  thank 
the  gods,  —  she  spied  the  soul  of  the  child 
through  his  parted  lips  and  starting  eyes, 
and  saw  that  it  was  that  of  her  husband. 

She  led  him  by  the  hand  to  the  front  of 
the  shrine.  There  was  a  large  metal  mir- 
ror behind  the  open  work,  sending  back  the 
light  which  the  sun  gave  to  it.  His  mother 
told  him  how  the  mirror  reflected  the  naked 
soul  of  every  votary  who  prayed  and  swore 
there. 

The  young  Nobuwo  swore  after  his 
mother,  —  falteringly ;  for  he  could  scarcely 
pronounce  some  of  the  big  words  used  in 
the  oath.  Ah,  it  was  a  touching  sight,  this 
young  soul  calling  upon  the  gods  to  wit- 
ness as  he  swore  that  he  would  never  allow 
the  same  heaven  cover  himself  and  his 
father's  foe!  His  mother,  by  his  side,  was 
in  tears  in  spite  of  herself.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  her  beautiful  face  was  full  of 
light.  One  could  hardly  find  a  prouder 
woman  than  she. 

At  her  death  bed  (when  Nobuwo  was 
fourteen)  she  made  him  renew  his  oath. 

"  With  reverence  receive,"  she  said,  and 
gave  him  a  sword  in  a  case  of  heavy  silk. 
The  samurais  call  their  swords  their  "  souls." 
The  sword  was  her  husband's  soul.  She 
had  never,  awake  or  asleep,  parted  with  it. 

Young  Nobuwo  hugged  it  with  frenzy, 
speechless;  but  his  tears  slowly  rolled  from 
his  cheeks  down  to  his  mother's  face.  He 
was  bending  over  her.  The  light  faded 
slowly  out  of  her  eyes;  but  the  smile  around 
her  lips,  was  it  not  a  reflection  of  the 
torch  lighting  her  soul  into  the  unknown? 

After  all,  after  all,  noble  mother,  death 
dares  not  lay  his  brutal  hands  on  you, —  on 
you  his  touch  is  not  ugly.     So  the  boy  felt. 
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His  progress  in  fencing  and  sword  exer- 
cises was  pronounced  miraculous. 

"  Your  skill  to  mine  superior  is,"  said  his 
local  instructor  kindly,  "  to  Yedo  go,  and  a 
worthier  master  seek  you  must." 

Nobuwo  was  in  his  master's  private 
chamber,  about  a  week  after  he  had  entered 
the  club  of  Hida  at  Yedo.  His  master 
gave  him  a  cup  of  sake  (for  which  honor 
his  fellows,  when  they  heard  of  it,  gave  him 
a  mental  box)  and  asked  him  to  speak 
freely  of  his  history.  And  Nobuwo  found 
it  pleasant  to  talk  about  himself. 

After  that  his  master  was  specially  par- 
tial to  him.  Of  course  his  fellows  were 
the  first  who  noticed  it,  but  he,  too,  was 
obliged  to  admit  it.  But  his  peers  had  an 
excuse  for  this. 

"  Shikataga  nei  ya, —  such  skilful  dis- 
ciple to  favor,  truly  reasonable  for  the  mas- 
ter, is  it  not?"  they  all  said. 

They  also  said,  "To  what  he  will  become, 
is  not  known ! "  —  around  a  corner.  But 
when  Nobuwo  was  within  ear-shot,  they  be- 
moaned the  decline  of  learning  and  art  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  brutal  exercise,  mean- 
ing fencing. 

Hero  worship  is  a  strong  trait  of  every 
Japanese  young  man.  But  with  Nobuwo  it 
was  the  trait:  more  correctly  speaking,  there 
was  nothing  else  within  him.  About  a  year 
after  he  came  to  know  his  master,  his 
greatest  joy  would  have  been  to  have  died 
for  him.  But  had  he  forgot  his  mother  and 
the  oath  he  swore  after  her?  Not  at  all. 
Every  night  he  had  a  regular  love  scene 
with  the  sword  of  his  father.  But  how 
could  he  die  for  his  master  and  accomplish 
his  life  aim  at  the  same  time?  Nobuwo 
had  never  thought  of  it  just  in  that  light. 

There  is  a  well  beaten  road,  as  you  can 
see  in  your  history,  that  led  from  Babylon 
to  Constantinople;  from  Korakorum  to 
Pekin;  from  Nara  to  Yedo.  And  the  Sho- 
gun's  regime  marched  out  of  Yedo  along 
the  same  highway.  When  the  revolution 
of  1868  was  painting  the  streets  of  Yedo 
with  human  blood,  just  as  if  some  one 
printed  its  actual  size  map  in  red  ink, 
Nobuwo  was  seventeen.  He  was  with  his 
master,  Hida.  He  was  impatient, —  was  he 
not  old  enough  to  avenge  his  father  now? 
He  went  to  his  master  and  made  a  clean 
breast  of  the  affair  and  asked  his  advice. 


"Till  twenty  years  you  become,  better 
wait,"  he  said  with  his  usual  grave  tone, 
"  then  your  assistant  sword  I  will  be." 

That  settled  the  question.  None  in  the 
empire,  wide  as  it  was,  stood  higher  than 
his  master.  With  his  help  he  was  sure  of 
his  success.  There  were  many  numskulls 
who  believed  that  his  master  was,  after  all, 
a  mere  mortal.  As  for  Nobuwo,  he  took 
no  stock  in  any  such  nonsense. 

Tamagawa,  the  river  of  jewels,  is  not 
false  to  its  name.  Many  an  unfortunate 
girl  made  a  mirror  of  it  and  sighed  out  a 
wish  that  its  purity  were  hers.  There  at 
the  river,  the  soiled  souls  of  the  great  cap- 
ital used  to  gather.  Whether  they  have 
ever  succeeded  in  washing  their  stains,  is 
not  on  record. 

Hida  sat  jelly-fish  fashion  on  the  moss- 
covered  pebbles  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
oak  tree  on  its  bank.  The  river  whispered 
to  him  confidentially  and  sparkled  at  his 
feet.  Nobuwo  was  not  with  him,  which 
was  rather  extraordinary.  What  was  the 
matter?  The  fencing  master  was  there, 
from  all  appearance,  sunning  the  inside  of 
his  soul,  and  naturally,  he  cared  to  have  no 
one  save  the  ever  present  blue  overhead  to 
witness  him. 

"Shall  I  tell  him  all?  I  will  tell  him  all. 
The  gods  know  that  I  love  the  boy."  Such 
was  his  thought.  But  something  kept  him 
from  going  any  further  in  his  resolution. 
And  yet  he  seemed  to  know  that  he  must. 
Have  you  ever  loved?  Then  you  will  under- 
stand him. 

"  Death  is  nothing  to  me,"  he  went  on  in 
his  thought.  But  there  was  a  confession 
in  his  heart  at  the  same  time,  to  wit,  it  was 
sweet  to  that  strong  swordsman  to  love  and 
be  loved  by  the  young  boy.  He  forgot  his 
wife  and  his  children,  and  the  boy  stood  in 
his  mind  clearer  and  clearer,  ever  growing. 

"  Could  I  but  commit  kappuhu  and  give 
my  head  to  him!  But  he  is  my  equal,  per- 
haps a  superior.  To  fall  under  the  sword 
of  a  peer  is  no  disgrace.  But  the  world 
knows  him  as  my  disciple.  What  mud 
would  it  fling  at  my  ancestral  name?" 

Ah!  that  was  a  heavy  blow  and  it  felled 
him.  To  retain  the  name  you  have  received 
from  your  father  and  hand  it  down  to  your 
children  in  its  snow  purity  and  with  an  in- 
crease of  halo,  is  a  great  thing  with  a  Jap- 
anese samurai.     Hida  recovered  from  the 
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blow,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  can  safely  say  about  the  courage 
of  a  Bonaparte  or  of  him  who  taketh  a 
walled  city. 

"  Disgrace  or  no  disgrace,  the  boy  shall 
know  the  truth.  I  will  fall  at  his  hand." 
He  ended  his  reflection  with  the  half-uttered 
prayer,  "  0,  eight  million  gods,  grant  that 
his  sword  may  be  too  powerful  for  the  de- 
fense mind  may  afford ! " 

Hida  celebrated  the  twentieth  birthday 
of  Nobuwo  at  his  house.  Many  noted 
swordsmen  of  the  city  were  there.  At  the 
banquet  Hida  read  a  public  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  Nobuwo  should  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  case  he,  from  any  cause,  became 
unable  to  fill  his  duties  as  a  master.  The 
sword  dance,  the  fin-rin  ten-ckan  of  the 
samisen,  the  singing  of  Chinese  poems,  the 
fan  dance  of  the  geishas,  helped  to  pass  the 
sale  cups  around  the  merry  circle. 

"Steady,  my  boy!  "  Hida  was  saying  to 
Nobuwo,  by  the  solitary  off  house,  far  from 
the  noise  of  the  carousal,  under  the  mid- 
night stars.  "Steady  —  yes,  it  is  true. 
Believe  me.  For  what  reason,  you,  do  I 
deceive?  " 

"  Even  a  word,  I  believe  not.  0,  master, 
how  such  things  be  possible?  " 

Truth,  the  whole  naked  truth,  was  told 
him. 

Within,  the  merry-making,  the  drinking, 
and  dancing,  went  on  far  into  the  night, 
and  the  men,  with  their  brains  soaked  in 
sake,  met  the  dawn  coming  down  the  Ori- 
ent hills  in  her  white  silk  gown. 

But  Nobuwo  met  her  a  sober  man, —  in 
fact,  that  was  the  first  sober  moment  since 
he  was  born. 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  hair-stiffening 
ghost  story?  and  then  have  you  gone  into 
a  dark,  dark  room?  Do  you  remember  how 
you  felt?  Did  you  want  to  rush  out  madly? 
And  then  at  the  same  time  did  you  not  try 
to  sit  down  where  you  stood  and  compose 
yourself?  Man's  soul  experiences  some- 
thing like  that  when  a  huge  octopus,  other- 
wise known  as  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, comes  along  and  makes  a  spittoon 
out  of  it. 

Nobuwo's  soul  was  in  the  dark.  The  new 
light  that  fell  upon  his  life  was  too  strong 
for  him,  blinding,  scaling  his  eyes.     He  did 


not  know  what  to  do;  but  he  wanted  to 
know  how  to  act,  so  badly. 

His  father's  enemy,  he  was  there  within 
his  grasp,  you  might  say.  His  oath  ap- 
peared before  him,  and  he  recognized  that 
that  was  the  only  kind  of  bread  his  spirit 
had  fed  upon  all  its  life. 

His  hero-lover,  his  arch-angel!  he  was 
also  there  within  his  embrace.  And  the 
gods  to  whom  he  had  bowed  night  and 
morning  recalled  to  him  his  prayers  and 
woke  them  in  echoes  in  his  heart:  "Grant, 
0,  ye  gods,  that  one  day  I  may  tell  him 
(meaning  his  master)  how  grateful  I  am,  by 
giving  my  life  for  him." 

Many  others  before  him  had  torn  their 
hair,  but  never  as  he  did;  many  others  had 
had  their  hearts  broken  (for  this  has  been 
a  wretched  world  for  a  long  time),  but 
never  so  brutally,  so  helplessly. 

"Dark,  dark!  no  light?"  he  cried  over 
and  over  again. 

You  can  hardly  believe  that  a  young  man 
of  twenty  could  strike  a  chord  that  is  truly 
touching,  but  there  was  that  in  Nobuwo's 
cry  which  would  have  made  any  miserable 
wretch  happy,  —  by  comparison,  I  mean. 
That  was  his  first  experience,  and  it  went 
hard  with  him.  He  acted  like  a  silly,  crazy 
baby,  in  good  faith,  and  my  hero  awaits  the 
first  stone  from  one  of  you  who  have  had  a 
similar  experience. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Light  was 
what  he  wanted. 

In  that  old  dingy  room,  alone  with  the 
sword,  —  three  days  after  the  great  reve- 
lation. He  was  gazing  at  it,  as  he  had 
done  every  night  when  all  else  went  into 
the  big  star-domed  cathedral  to  worship  in 
devout  silence.  As  he  looked  at  the  sword 
as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  great  depth,  he  re- 
membered how  his  mother  appeared  in  his 
dreams,  two  nights  in  succession.  She 
came  to  him  with  the  same  smile  with 
which  she  died;  stood  at  his  pillow  and 
pointed  to  the  sword  which  Nobuwo  was 
hugging  in  his  sleep.     She  did  not  speak. 

He  was  looking  at  the  sword,  because,  as 
I  have  said,  he  wanted  light,  and  because 
he  did  not  know  where  else  he  could  go  for 
it.  He  was  sure  that  if  he  could  but  read 
the  handwriting  that  came  and  went  there, 
he  could  get  what  he  wanted.  The  dull 
lamp-light  fell  upon  the  stainless  sword  in 
stars  and  at  every  turn  Nobuwo  gave  to  it, 
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blood-tides  rushed  down  its  sheen.  Mys- 
teries deepened,  increased.  Light  never 
came. 

But  he  must  have  light.  The  sword  was 
his  only  prophet.  Nothing  discouraged 
him  therefore,  and  he  repeated  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  every  night. 

When  Nobuwo  left  his  master  at  the 
birthday  celebration,  by  the  off  house,  he 
had  said:  "Master,  one  month's  leisure  give 
me.    Then,  honorably  let  you  know." 

The  month  had  dwindled  into  a  day.  He 
was  as  much  at  sea  as  ever.  That  night 
he  went  to  his  oracle,  the  sword,  as 
usual.  The  message  must  come  or  else 
he  must  die. 

Die!  —  there  was  a  strong  flash  of  light 
on  the  blade.  The  flash  entered  Nobuwo's 
eyes.  He  breathed  as  if  he  had  just  come 
out  of  deep  water.     He  sheathed  the  sword. 

The  following  morning  he  sent  his  mas- 
ter a  note: — 

At  midnight,  at  the  shrine  of  Yoshida,  to  wait 
condescend. 

The  note  found  his  master  ready.  Yoshi- 
da's  shrine  was  half  way  between  Yedo  and 
Tamagawa  and  was  a  favorite  spot  for  the 
revolutionary  patriots.  It  stands  on  the  very 
spot  where  that  famous  patriot-statesman 
was  beheaded  by  the  Shogun's  administra- 
tion. The  spear-shaped  cedars  raised  a 
queer  kind  of  battlement  about  the  sacred 
shrine.  Every  storm  that  comes  along  — 
so  it  is  said  and  believed  —  carries  from  it 
a  loud  complaint  against  heaven  that 
allowed  so  great  an  outrage  to  come  to 
pass.  It  was  weird  enough  about  the 
shrine  even  when  the  sun  was  mirthful 
on  the  leaves,  but  at  night  it  was,  as 
well  known  to  the  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, one  of  the  places  where  a  gypsy 
would  not  go  for  a  dime. 

Hida  lighted  his  lantern,  because  he 
could  not  proceed  any  farther  without  its 
help.  He  was  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  shrine  in  the  bosom  of  the  dense  woods. 
He  had  dressed  in  white,  as  all  samurais  do 
when  Death  is  their  bride.  When  he  ar- 
rived there  it  was  a  trifle  before  midnight. 

"So  I  am  the  first  on  the  field,"  he 
thought. 

He  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  stone  light-stand 
and  waited.  An  hour  passed;  no  one  came. 
Two  hours  passed  - —  still  he  was  alone. 
Then  he  took  up  his  lantern  and  went  round 


the  shrine,  thinking.  He  went  round  twice; 
for  man  becomes  somewhat  absent-minded 
sometimes.  One  of  the  branches  of  a  cedar 
tree  was  bent  over  at  the  east  corner  of 
the  shrine.  The  uncertain  light  of  his  lan- 
tern fell  upon  an  object  which  looked  some- 
what like  a  small  pile  of  snow. 

And  the  reason  that  made  Hida  stand 
stone-still,  tells  the  whole  story. 

A  letter  was  found  on  the  ground,  but 
as  Nobuwo  bowed  over  it,  right  after  com- 
mitting harakiri,  it  was  stained  badly. 

Hida  could  read  but  little  of  it,  but  it 
was  not  altogether  because  blood  obliter- 
ated the  writing.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
whether  any  one  of  you  can  finish  the  let- 
ter or  not.  Sugita,  one  of  the  closest 
friends  of  Hida,  a  famous  swordsman,  tried 
to  read  it,  and  said  that  it  made  a  woman 
out  of  him,  which  was  a  startling  confession 
from  that  man. 

Among  other  things  which  I  need  not  re- 
peat here,  for  surely  there  is  no  merit  in 
making  my  readers  tearful,  there  were 
many  allusions  to  the  ethical  code  of  Con- 
fucius. "  Let  not  the  same  heaven  cover 
you  and  your  father's  foe,"  was  one  of  the 
passages  quoted.  China's  teacher  says 
elsewhere,  "  Return  good  for  evil,"  but  re- 
venge was  good  to  him  and  his  followers. 
The  letter  also  cited  many  historic  ex- 
amples wherein  the  Buddhas  appeared  on  the 
scenes  of  katahi  uchi  (enemy-slaying)  and 
assisted  in  the  pious  deeds  of  filial  sons  in" 
severing  the  heads  of  their  enemies. 

The  letter  admitted  that  the  writer  was 
a  perjurer;  and  above  all,  a  coward.  (Now 
cowardice  is  the  blackest  in  the  category  of 
crimes  known  to  a  Japanese  samurai.)  A 
coward,  Nobuwo  confessed,  but  he  added 
that  he  was  willing  to  pay  that  price  for 
the  privilege  of  loving  Hida  and  that  the 
price  was  sweet. 

The  boy  was  a  total  stranger  to  Him  who 
said,  "Love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that 
curse  you;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you." 

Had  he  but  known  Him  ! 

A  modest  tomb  marks  a  corner  of  the 
vast  Aoyama  cemetery  and  the  mosses  are 
already  gathering  around  the  name  of  Ota 
Nobuwo,  cut  in  the  stone.  And  this  marks 
the  spot  where  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  Kameyama  returned  to  dust. 


GOLD  IN  THE    PHILIPPINES 
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"pEW  things  stir  the  imagination  of  men 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  state  of  civilization 
more  than  the  announcement  of  the  discov- 
ery of  extensive  gold  fields.  The  whole 
West  coast  is  a  witness  to  the  transforming 
effects  of  such  a  discovery,  from  California 
to  the  wintry  wilds  of  the  Klondike.  Aus- 
tralia was  set  on  the  road  to  greatness 
when  gold  was  there  discovered  available 
to  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise. 

It  is  not  so  with  all  races,  and  with  the 
Spanish  race  in  particular,  its  manana- 
loving  habits  overcome  the  sacra  fames  so 
far  that  they  may  dwell  long  in  a  gold  coun- 
try oblivious  to  its  possibilities.  California 
herself  is  a  striking  example  of  this  fact. 

The  Philippine  islands  are,  this  article 
will  endeavor  to  show,  an  equally  marked 
case,  where  men  of  Spanish  blood  have 
allowed  large  possibilities  of  wealth  to  go 
unexploited;  for  it  can  be  abundantly 
proved  that  there  is  gold  in  the  Philippines 
and  that  it  has  been  known  for  centuries. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  acquisi- 
tion, which  made  the  Klondike  the  goal  of 
a  countless  army  of  the  country's  best  but 
this  spring,  has  turned  its  current  and  be- 
come the  martial  ardor  that  is  winning  vic- 
tory in  the  war  with  Spain.  That  has 
taken  a  multitude  of  young  men  from  the 
West  coast  to  the  distant  islands,  and  among 
them  many  familiar  all  their  lives  with  the 
methods  of  the  prospector  and  the  miner. 
It  is  hardly  possible  but  that  when  the  war 
is  over,  and  leaves,  as  it  surely  will,  a 
chance  for  developing  the  Philippines  to 
Americans,  these  men  will  open  their 
eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  profitable  gold 
mining  in  the  islands.  It  will  not  matter 
whether  they  are  formally  annexed  to  our 
territory  or  not,  a  native  government  under 
American  or  under  joint  American  and 
European  tutelage  can  hardly  shut  out  such 
development,  and  no  American  administra- 
tion will  be  likely  to  consent  to  a  settle- 
ment of  any  kind  that  will  allow  the  islands 
to  bar  out  American  enterprise.  So,  if  the 
gold  veins  are  really  there,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  will  be  found  and  worked  by 
Americans,   and  that  the  Philippines  will 
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attract  more  attention  than  the  Klondike 
and  be  developed  faster. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  historical 
proofs  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  the 
islands.  It  is  necessary  to  be  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  placer  deposits  always  argue 
the  existence  of  greater  quartz  lodes  in  the 
rocks  below,  as  such  lodes  disintegrated  are 
the  source  of  the  float  gold.  The  fact  that 
the  natives  with  their  limited  knowledge 
and  imperfect  tools  have  been  able  to  take 
out  much  gold  proves  great  richness 
under  the  application  of  modern  skill  and 
machinery. 

It  will  be  small  wonder  if  the  "gold 
fever  "  arises  in  the  Americans  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  if  this  new  field  shall  enter 
upon  the  rapid  development  of  all  resources 
that  follows  such  an  excitement. 

The  historical  records  of  the  auriferous 
character  of  the  mountains  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  of  easy  access  in  San  Francisco 
libraries,  and  with  them  are  included  refer- 
ences to  many  other  mineral  discoveries 
that  will  doubtless  prove  of  value,  but  here 
we  deal  with  gold  alone. 

For  many  years  a  great  trade  was  carried 
on  between  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines, 
and  the  annual  galleon  —  sometimes  called 
the  "  Manila  ship"  —  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  Pacific,  bearing  costly  goods,  gold,  and 
passengers,  from  the  Philippines.  Sailing 
westward  from  New  Spain,  she  kept  to  the 
southward,  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade 
winds,  but  in  returning  was  obliged  to  steer 
a  northerly  course,  and :  after  a  long,  tire- 
some, and  sometimes  disastrous  passage, 
she  at  last  made  Cape  Mendocino  and  coasted 
Upper  and  Lower  California  to  Cape  St. 
Lucas.  There  she  frequently  made  a  long 
stay  to  recruit  her  scurvy-stricken  crew 
and  passengers,  before  continuing  the  pas- 
sage to  New  Spain.  This  ship  was  gener- 
ally the  bearer  of  a  large  quantity  of  bul- 
lion, both  of  silver  and  gold.  The  capture 
of  this  ship  was  the  day  dream  of  privateer 
and  pirate,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  inter- 
cepting this  golden  stream  which  caused 
the  English  privateer  of  the  Anson,  Drake, 
and  Rogers  type  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
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Gape  Horn  and  the  tortuous  strait  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  led  the  buccaneers  to  attack 
Porto  Bello  and  Panama!  As  the  frigate 
bird  forces  the  albatross  to  drop  the  fish  he 
has  waited  so  long  to  catch,  so  the  enemies 
of  Spain  or  the  lovers  of  gold  sometimes 
compelled  the  Spaniard  to  drop  his  treas- 
ure. 

On  March  16,  1521,  Magellan  discovered 
Samar,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  which 
he  called  the  "Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus." 
This  was  on  the  famous  voyage  in  which 
the  great  explorer  made  his  fame  and  lost 
his  life.  He  had  sailed  through  the  straits 
that  have  since  borne  his  name  and  steered 
boldly  across  the  broad  seas  that  lay  before 
him,  a  feat  of  marvelous  courage.  The 
discovery  of  the  Philippines  was  his  last 
achievement,  for  in  April  of  the  same  year, 
1521,  he  was  slain  by  the  people  of  Ma  tarn 
near  Zebu.  Even  the  name  he  gave  did 
not  hold;  for  Ruy  de  Villalobos,  in  1565, 
called  the  islands  "Las  Philippinas"  in 
honor  of  Prince  Philip.  The  few  survivors 
of  Magellan's  voyage  brought  home  strange 
tales  of  the  islands.  Pigafetta  and  others 
attested  to  facts  like  these: — 

Some  of  the  principal  persons  [of  Samar]  wore  ear- 
rings and  bracelets  of  gold.  .  .  .  Their  arms  were 
cutlasses,  with  bucklers,  clubs,  lances,  many  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  gold.  .  .  .  The  Rajah  at 
his  meals  sat  on  a  mat  with  his  legs  crossed  under 
him;  vessels  in  which  he  was  served  were  of  porcelain 
or  of  gold. 

Stranger  yet,  there  were  spots  of  gold  on 
his  teeth.     His  sword  hilt  was  also  of  gold. 

At  Butuan,  it  was  said,  pieces  of  gold  were  found 
as  large  as  nuts  and  sometimes  as  large  as  eggs,  but 
mixed  with  earth. 

At  Mazagua  a  large  ingot  of  gold  was  offered  to 
the  Spaniards  for  six  strings  of  glass  beads. 

The  Rajah  of  Mazangua  had  in  his  ears  two  great 
circles  of  gold,  surrounded  with  precious  stones. 

The  King  of  Zebu  presented  Magellan 
with, — 

A  pair  of  gold  earrings,  two  bracelets  of  gold  for 
the  arms,  and  two  rings  of  gold  for  the  ankles,  the 
whole  enriched  with  precious  stones. 

The  Philippines,  no  doubt  in  consequence 
of  this  golden  promise,  were  formally  con- 
quered for  the  Spanish  crown  in  1565,  by 
Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi. 

Father  Navarette,  a  missionary  to  China 
in  1646,  who  wrote  a  celebrated  work, 
"  Account  of  the  Empire  of  China  in  1676," 


in  his  narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Book  VI.,  chapter  6,  says: — 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  there  is  gold  in  all  the 
islands  we  have  spoken  of,  in  some  more  than  others. 
.  .  .  The  Chinese  in  their  books  make  mention  of 
the  islands. 

Of  Manila,  which  they  call  "  Liu  Sung,"  [corrupted 
to  Luzon  by  the  natives  ;md  Spaniards,]  they  say  it  is 
a  country  that  abounds  in  gold,  and  they  are  in  the 
right.  The  provinces  of  Pagasinan  and  Ilocos  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  rest  on  this  account. 

John  Webster  in  his  "  Metallographia," 
published  in  1671,  quotes  from  Acosta's 
"  Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  Indies," 
as  follows: — 

They  bring  much  gold  to  Mexico  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  China,  but  commonly  it  is  weak  and  of  base 
alloy. 

Fifteen  years  later  Dampier  noted  the 
abundance  of  gold  in  the  Philippines.     He 

says : — 

Some  of  the  mountains  of  this  island  ["  Luconia," 
now  Luzon]  afford  gold.  [On  other  islands],  both  men 
and  women  wore  large  earrings  made  of  that  yellow 
metal  before  mentioned.  Whether  it  were  gold  or 
no  I  cannot  positively  say;  I  took  it  to  be  so.  It  was 
heavy,  and  the  color  of  our  paler  gold.  I  would  fain 
have  brought  away  some  to  have  satisfied  my  curiosity, 
but  I  had  nothing  wherewith  to  buy  any.  Captain 
Read  bought  two  of  these  rings  for  some  iron,  of 
which  these  people  are  very  greedy,  and  he  would  have 
bought  more,  thinking  he  had  come  to  a  very  fair 
market,  but  the  paleness  of  the  metal  made  him  and 
his  crew  distrust  its  being  gold. 

This  statement  reveals  a  perhaps  com- 
mon peculiarity  of  the  gold  in  the  Philip- 
pines, first  referred  to  by  Acosta,  but  since 
noticed  and  recorded  by  others.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver 
known  to  modern  mineralogists  as  "  elec- 
trum."  It  is  largely  present  in  the  Corn- 
stock  mines  of  Nevada  and  in  the  ores  of 
Esmeralda  and  Bodie  in  the  same  State.  It 
is  generally  considered  indicative  of  silver 
mines.  It  is  not  strange  that  Dampier 
should  have  been  suspicious  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  next  witness  is  Doctor  John  Francis 
Cemelli  Carei,  who,  in  1697,  on  a  voyage 
around  the  world,  visited  the  Philippines. 
Describing  Luzon,  "  vulgarly  called  Ma- 
nila," he  speaks  of  the  Province  of  Para- 
cale: — 

Where  there  are  rich  lines  [mines?]  of  gold  and 
other  metals.  .  .  .  The  Province  of  Illocos  is 
counted  the  richest  and  best  peopled  in  the  islands. 
Its  coast  runs  for  forty  leagues.  On  the  hill  tops 
were  the  principal  habitations  of  the  Igolotti  [unsub- 
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dued  blacks].  .  .  .  They  live  there  because  of 
the  rich  gold  mines  in  those  parts,  which  they  gather 
and  exchange  with  those  of  Illocosand  Pangasinan  for 
tobacco,  rice  and  other  commodities.  All  the  bland 
of  Manila  produces  gold,  abundance  of  wax,  civet, 
cotton,  sulphur,  wild  cinnamon,  cocoa,  etc. 

Describing  the  women  of  Catandanes,  he 
adds: — 

Their  hair  they  tie  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
making  a  knot  like  a  rose;  on  their  forehead  they 
wear  a  plate  of  massive  gold,  two  fingers  broad,  lined 
with  taffeta;  in  their  ears  three  gold  pendants.  .  . 
There  are  several  rivers  dangerous  to  cross,  in  whose 
channels  gold  is  found,  brought  down  from  the  moun- 
tains by  floods  running  down  deep  trenches.  The 
biggest  of  them  is  called  Catandangan,  whence  the 
island  took  its  name. 

Gemelli,  while  on  Samar,  was  told  of  a  sub- 
stancefound  on  neighboring  islands  that  must 
have  been  bitumen,  found  with  petroleum. 

They  also  reported  that  there  was  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  ambergris  found  there  that  they  made  use 
of  it  instead  of  pitch  about  their  boats,  which  seems 
the  more  probable  considering  the  abundance  of  it 
thrown  up  by  storms  on  the  said  island  of  Palapa. 
F.  Antony  Borgia  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  Gen- 
eral Procurator  for  the  Philippine  islands  told  me 
further,  as  did  Michael  Martinez,  commander  of  the 
Galeon  that  carried  me  to  New  Spain,  that  a  Chris- 
tian Indian  had  found  a  piece  of  vast  bigness,  which 
he,  not  knowing  the  value  of,  used  as  pitch  about  his 
boat;  but  the  curate,  who  was  of  the  society  bought 
it  at  a  small  rate.     .     .     . 

But  gold  is  the  chief  and  greatest  treasure,  for  in 
the  mountains  there  are  rich  mines  and  the  rivers  have 
it  mixed  in  their  sands.  The  Governor  of  Manila  dis- 
coursed with  me  several  times  upon  this  point;  told 
me  that  in  all  there  is  to  the  value  of  200,000  pieces 
of  eight  a  year,  gathered  without  the  help  of  fire  or 
quicksilver,  by  which  it  may  be  guessed  what  a  pro- 
digious quantity  would  be  found  did  the  Spaniards 
apply  themselves  as  industriously  as  they  do  in  Amer- 
ica. The  first  tribute  paid  to  the  King,  in  gold,  by 
the  provinces  of  Illocos  and  Pangasinan  amounted  to 
109,000  pieces  of  eight,  for  then  the  Indians  applied 
themselves  more  industriously  than  the\r  do  at  present, 
for  fear  it  should  be  taken  from  them.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Mindanao  find  good  gold  by  digging  into  the 
ground,  as  also  in  rivers,  making  trenches  before  the 
flood.  .  .  .  There  is  sulphur  enough  in  the  burn- 
ing mountains,  the  most  ancient  of  which  is  Sanxil,  in 
the  territory  of  Mindanao. 

The  name  Philippines  was  given  in  lf)43,  by  Luis 
Lopez  de  Villalobos,  in  honor  of  Prince  Philip,  the 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  .  .  .  The  ancient 
name  is  uncertain.  Some  authors  aflirm  that  they  had 
a  general  name,  "  Luzones."  all  taking  the  name  of  the 
biggest,  from  wooden  mortars,  in  which  the  natives 
pounded  their  rice — Luzon  meaning  the  land  of  mor- 
tars. 

Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his  "Ac- 
count of  the  East  Indies,"  published  in  1727, 
says: — 

Luconia  [Luzon]  is  the  largest  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  is  the  richest  in  its  productions,  for  it 


affords  corn,  fruits  and  roots  in  great  plenty;  as  well 
as  wild  game  and  fowls.  It  produces  gold  but  of  low 
touch. 

This  expression  "low  touch"  refers  to 
its  color  when  rubbed  on  the  touchstone 
and  compared  with  the  similar  mark  made 
with  touch  needles  of  known  fineness,  — 
thus  revealing  its  low  grade  or  inferior 
fineness. 

Monsieur  de  Pages  was  a  passenger  on 
the  annual  galleon  in  1768,  from  New  Spain 
to  Manila.     He  says  of  Samar: — 

The  iron  tree,  ebony  and  dyeing  wood  grow  in  every 
part  of  the  island,  and  gold  dust  is  found  in  some 
quantity  in  its  more  interior  regions,  but  the  monks,  in 
their  concern  for  the  morals  of  the  people,  have  been 
careful  to  get  this  branch  of  traffic  into  their  own 
hands.  .  .  .  The  pearl  fisheries  and  the  gold  dust 
found  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  island  are  also  ob- 
jects of  importance. 

Middleton,  "  Complete  System  of  Geog- 
raphy," 1777,  has  written  a  chapter  on  the 
Philippine  islands  in  which  the  following 
may  be  found: — 

To  speak  of  these  islands  in  a  general  sense  it  might 
be  allowed  that  they  are  extremely  rich  and  might  be 
as  serviceable  to  Spain  as  their  American  colonies; 
but  either  through  the  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  min- 
istry, or  neglect  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  they  have 
hitherto  been  rather  a  burthen  than  a  benefit.  That 
they  might  be  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  their  pos- 
sessors will  appear  evident  to  those  who  consider  that 
they  produce  great  quantities  of  gold  and  other 
metals.  .  .  .  Masbate  lies  to  the  westward  of 
Tandaya,  is  ninety  miles  in  circumference  and  abounds 
in  gold,  civit,  wax,  etc.  .  .  .  Luconia  or  Manila 
is  the  largest  of  the  Philippines:  it  is  four  hundred 
miles  long  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth,  it  is 
deemed  more  healthy  than  any  other  of  the  Philip- 
pines.    It  has  many  mountains  which  contain  gold. 

Abbe  Rynall's  "History  of  the  Settlements 
and  Trade  of  Europeans  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,"  1783,  (II.,  217)  says:— 

There  are  incontestable  proofs  that  in  the  earliest 
times  the  Spaniards  sent  over  to  America  large  quan- 
tities of  gold  found  in  the  rivers  by  the  natives  of  the 
country.  If  the  quantity  they  can  now  collect  does 
not  exceed  twelve  hundred  weight  this  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  who  will  not 
suffer  them  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  industry. 

M.  de  Guignes  bears  similar  testimony 
after  a  visit  to  the  islands  in  1796: — 

Mines  of  gold  exist,  but  these  are  not  wrought;  the 
onry  portion  of  this  metal  is  obtained  in  small  grains 
washed  down  by  the  rivers;  the  islands  are  subject  to 
earthquakes.  .  .  .  Bothal  produces  palm  trees 
and  some  gold.  ...  In  Manila  the  inhabitants 
collect  some  gold  from  the  rivers.  .  .  .  Parecala 
has  mines  of  gold  and  produces  loadstones.  .  .  . 
Illocos.  on  the  western  coast  of  Manila  island.  Ls  wat- 
ered by  the  River  Bigan,  and  the  last  is  bounded  by 
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mountains  peopled  by  savages,  whose  only  traffic  is 
bartering  their  gold  for  rice,  tobacco,  and  other  ne- 
cessary articles. 

Robert  MacMicking  in  his  "Recollections 
of  Manila,"  published  in  London  in  1851,  has 
written: — 

The  gold  which  is  found  at  Pictas  in  Misaures  and 
at  Mambalao,  Paracala,  and  Surigao,  is  consumed  in 
the  country  in  ornaments,  etc.,  and  some  sent  to  China. 
The  amount  annually  produced  at  these  places  is  very 
uncertain  and  the  quantity  exported  to  China  is  prob- 
ably a  great  deal  more  than  the  amount  set  down  in 
the  tabular  statements,  it  being  very  easy  to  export, 
and  I  suppose  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  taels  are 
sent  privately  to  what  appears  in  the  tables  to  have 
passed  the  Customhouse. 

The  author  then  publishes  official  tables 
of  the  exports  from  Manila,  including 
gold: — 

In  1847,  3,970  taels  of  gold  dust  were  sent  to  the 
Pacific  and  California,  and  in  1850,  5,068  taels  to 
China.  The  tael  being  reckoned  at  one  and  a  third 
ounces,  the  shipment  of  1847  was  5,292  ounces  and 
that  of  1850,  6,755.6  ounces. 

The  value  of  gold  dust  at  Manila  is  from  $14  to  $20 
per  tael,  according  to  quality. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  in  "A  Visit  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,"  London,  1859,  referring 
to  the  island  of  Mindanao,  says:  — 

Mines  of  gold,  quicksilver  and  sulphur  are  said  to 
abound.     .     .     . 

The  gold  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  produced  by 
washing  and  digging.  In  several  provinces  it  is  found 
in  the  rivers,  and  natives  are  engaged  in  washing  their 
deposits.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  gold  mines 
worked  by  the  Indians  are  those  of  Tulbin  and  Suyuc 
They  break  the  rock  with  hammers  and  crush  it  be- 
tween two  small  millstones,  dissolving  the  fragments 
in  water,  by  which  the  gold  is  separated.  They  melt 
it  in  small  shells  and  it  generally  produces  from  $8 
to  $10  per  ounce,  but  its  fineness  seldom  exceeds  16 
carrats,  [.666  fine,]  it  is  found  in  quartz,  but  the  nug- 
gets are  seldom  of  any  considerable  size.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Carga  cut  in  the  mountain  a  basin  of  con- 
siderable size  and  conduct  water  to  it  through  canals 
made  of  wild  palm.  They  dig  up  the  soil  while  the 
basin  is  filling,  which  is  opened  suddenly  and  exhibits 
for  working  any  existing  stratification  of  gold.  These 
operations  are  continued  till  all  the  pits  are  filled 
with  inroads  of  earth,  when  they  are  abandoned:  gen- 
erally when  a  depth  has  been  reached  which  produces 
the  most  advantageous  returns,  the  rush  of   water 


carries  away  much  of  the  metal  which  would  other- 
wise be  deposited  and  collected. 

This  operation  is  identical  with  one  com- 
mon in  California  in  early  times,  known  as 
"  booming."  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  here,  but  it  is  known  by  the  few 
to  have  been  employed  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans in  the  gold  mines  of  Spain  as  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  Natural  History,  Book  33, 
Chapter  21. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  which  are 
ground  between  stones,  thrown  into  water,  and  the 
metal  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  rivers  of  Caraballo, 
Camarines,  and  Misamis,  and  the  mountains  of  Carga 
and  Zebu,  are  the  most  productive.  Many  Indian 
families  support  themselves  by  washing  the  river 
sands,  and  in  times  of  heavy  rains  gold  is  found  in 
the  streets  of  some  of  the  pueblos  when  the  floods 
have  passed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  much 
gold  in  the  islands,  but  principally  in  the  parts  inhab- 
ited by  the  independent  tribes.  ...  Gold  dust  is 
the  instrument  of  exchange  in  the  interior  of  Minda- 
nao and  is  carried  about  in  bags  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  life.  The  possession  of  California  by  the 
Spaniards  for  so  many  generations  without  the  devel- 
opment of  its  riches,  may  explain  their  inertness  and 
indifference  in  the  Philippines,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  averments  of  Spanish  writers  that  the  arch- 
ipelago abounds  in  gold. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  every  few  years 
from  Magellan's  time,  in  1521,  to  the  pres- 
ent day  gold  has  been  noted  by  observant 
visitors  as  one  of  the  principal  products  of 
the  Philippines.  Now  that  those  islands  are 
to  pass  out  of  the  blighting  control  of 
Spain,  it  is  almost  as  certain  as  that  the 
sun  shines  that  the  next  great  development 
of  gold  mines  will  be  in  them.  Those  who 
know  the  West  Coast  people  will  be  equally 
certain  that  they  will  be  among  the  fore- 
most to  take  advantage  of  this  wonderful 
new  opportunity.  It  will  mean  more  to  the 
West  Coast  and  its  seaports  than  the  Klon- 
dike finds,  because  the  frightful  limitations 
to  enterprise  imposed  by  the  northern  cli- 
mate will  be  absent,  and  because  there  will 
be  beside  the  mines  a  vast  number  of  other 
resources  to  be  developed,  to  add  to  the 
commerce  of  this  new  great  island  empire. 
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II.     DEMOCRATIC  VIEW 


By  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE 


I.      THE   NATIONAL   ISSUE 

TS  THE  Republican  party  the  Cuban  war? 

.  I  Devoid  of  all  indirection  this  will  be 
the  national  campaign  issue  this  fall.  It 
will  not  be  so  baldly  put,  nor  so  boldly.  It 
will  be  covered  up  by  many  fine  phrases. 
Lincoln's  homely  figure  about  swapping 
horses  while  crossing  a  stream  will  be  resur- 
rected. Appeal  will  be  made  to  national 
pride.  The  nations  of  the  world  will  be 
represented  as  looking  on  anxiously  to  see 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  faithful  to  our 
leaders.  An  awful  picture  will  be  conjured 
up  of  the  demoralization  that  would  result  to 
army,  navy,  administration,  legislation,  and 
diplomacy,  if  a  Democratic  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  elected.  We  shall  be 
called  upon  to  rally  round  the  flag,  meaning 
thereby  to  rally  round  the  Republican 
party.  The  glory  of  Dewey's  victory,  the 
bravery  of  Hobson's  venture  on  the  Merri- 
mac,  even  the  stupidity  of  Cervera,  will  be 
claimed  as  proofs  of  the  prescience  and 
patriotism  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion. 

Now  no  man  wishes  to  detract  from  what- 
ever credit  is  justly  due  to  the  President 
and  his  cabinet  or  to  any  Republican  in 
Congress.  It  may  be  the  belief  of  some 
that  if  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  President, 
or  Mr.  Harrison,  the  freedom  of  Cuba 
would  have  been  brought  about  after  the 
Maine  disaster  without  war.  If  strength  of 
will  and  fixity  of  purpose  had  been  at  the 
helm  of  state,  history  might  have  been 
different.  But  when  the  whole  story  is 
known  this  belief  may  prove  to  be  wrongly 
founded.  Our  destiny  was  war,  and  if  there 
ever  was  a  people  reconciled  to  all  that  war 
implies  we  are  that  people.  We  even  now 
rejoice  that  this  great  opportunity  has  been 
given  this  nation  to  show  the  world  how 
worthy  we  are  of  a  place  in  the  van  of  ad- 
vancing nations.  We  rejoice  still  more  that 
this  fierce  ordeal  has  made  more  perfect  the 
fusion  of  the  States  and  has  made  impossi- 


ble forever  the  resurrection  of  old  sectional 
cries.  In  these  results  alone  we  find  that 
the  war  has  paid  us  largely.  And  when  we 
on  this  coast  contemplate  the  prospect  of 
the  annexation  of  a  group  of  Western 
islands  and  the  consequent  opportunity  that 
they  bring,  we  find  a  special  and  a  local  en- 
thusiasm in  the  war. 

How  few  have  been  the  wars  of  which 
it  can  be  said  as  of  this  that  it  was  born 
out  of  the  great  heart  of  a  nation,  was  un- 
selfish in  its  origin,  and  yet  incidentally 
brought  internal  blessings  which  far  out- 
weighed the  sacrifices  made!  A  united 
people  supports  the  prosecution  of  this 
great  enterprise.  Of  all  the  newspapers 
which  thought  war  unnecessary  or  unjusti- 
fiable not  one  now  expresses  the  slightest 
desire  to  embarrass  the  hand  of  the  admin- 
istration. Other  nations  have  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  press  censorship  in 
times  of  trouble,  to  preserve  the  adminis- 
tration from  attack  and  prevent  rioting  by 
the  dissatisfied,  but  not  so  in  the  United 
States.  The  newspaper  that  would  advo- 
cate a  policy  of  embarrassment,  and  the 
legislator  that  would  filibuster  over  a  war 
measure  at  this  time  would  alike  be  told  by 
their  constituencies  that  this  is  a  movement 
of  the  American  people,  not  of  any  politi- 
cal party. 

But  the  Republican  party  has  an  irresist- 
ible faculty  for  appropriating.  It  takes  to 
itself  arrogantly,  insolently,  whatever  it 
thinks  will  better  its  chances  of  success,  no 
matter  how  slight  its  right, —  regarding 
even  the  national  flag  as  its  exclusive  parti- 
san property.  And  now  we  see  it  claiming 
credit  for  a  national  war  which  its  leaders 
sought  to  avoid  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
national  honor  and  which  is  the  result  of  a 
policy  forced  upon  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration by  a  Democratic  press  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic minority  in  both  houses.  With  the 
Maine  disaster  ignored  as  an  incident,  and 
an  all-powerful  kitchen-cabinet  determined 
against   interference   in   Cuba   under   any 
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circumstances,  the  administration  and  the 
Republican  party  were  against  the  war  they 
now  lean  on  to  save  them  from  defeat  in 
the  congressional  campaign  of  this  fall. 
And  they  would  be  still  against  that  policy 
of  war  had  they  not  found  that  it  was  poli- 
tics to  steal  Democratic  clothes  and  wear 
them. 

The  superior  heart  of  the  nation  forced 
the  unwilling  hand  of  Mr.  Hanna  and  his 
cold-nosed  party.  By  changing  front  on 
the  Cuban  question  the  Republican  party 
gained  some  chance  of  a  Republican  House, 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  none  what- 
ever. 

The  Democratic  party  does  not  claim  the 
Cuban  war  as  its  own.  Although  Demo- 
cratic platforms  declared  for  recognition  of 
Cuban  independence  or  belligerency  when 
Republican  platforms  were  silent  or  at  most 
offering  "sympathy,"  and  Democratic  papers 
presented  proofs  of  the  unparalleled  hor- 
rors of  Weyler's  rule  which  the  unanimous 
Republican  press  discredited,  and  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
offered  resolutions  calling  for  investigation 
and  intervention  which  a  Republican  Speaker 
or  a  Republican  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
smothered,  and  knowing  too  that  the  bold 
stand  of  today  was  taken  by  Republican  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  only  when  they 
saw  that  every  other  pathway  led  to  politi- 
cal destruction,  yet  the  Democratic  party 
willingly  shares  with  its  rival  the  glory  of 
this  struggle,  which  makes  for  the  dignity 
of  the  nation,  its  respect  among  its  fellows, 
and  the  extending  of  the  area  of  civiliza- 
tion and  human  rights  as  believed  in  by  us 
and  exemplified  in  our  institutions.  If  to 
Cuba  comes  freedom,  and  if  to  our  own 
country  is  added  rich  territory  and  our  sta- 
tion is  made  more  secure  as  a  world  power, 
we  should  rejoice  neither  as  Republicans 
nor  Democrats  but  as  citizens  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States. 

Not  only  is  such  a  campaign  cry  unworthy 
of  a  national  party  but  it  is  a  senseless  one 
when  addressed  to  men  who  know  anything 
about  the  procession  of  Congresses.  The 
House  of  Representatives  elected  this  fall 
does  not  go  into  office  until  a  year  from 
next  November.  Long  before  that  time 
the  war  will  be  over,  if  not  even  before  the 
election  itself.  So  that  it  can  make  no 
difference  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  what 
sort  of  a  House  may  be  elected  this  year. 


If  so  preposterous  a  supposition  should  be 
indulged  as  that  a  Democratic  House  would 
not  as  loyally  uphold  the  hands  of  a  Repub- 
lican President  in  time  of  war  as  could 
any  Republican  body,  we  still  see  that  the 
war  issue  should  play  no  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Congressmen  because  the  war  will 
be  dead  before  the  men  elected  this  year 
take  their  seats. 

Eliminate  the  war  as  an  issue,  and  in 
what  position  does  it  leave  the  Republican 
party  ?  If  we  go  back  to  December  of  last 
year,  we  find  the  Republican  party  dis- 
gusted with  its  later  career  and  hopeless  of 
success  at  the  coming  election.  Their  tariff 
measure  had  already  proved  a  deficiency- 
maker  millions  worse  than  its  much  berated 
predecessor.  Congress  could  not  be  brought 
into  line  on  any  consistent  course  of  deal- 
ing with  the  nation's  finances.  A  knot  of 
senatorial  bosses  spoke  for  the  administra- 
tion and  apparently  controlled  congressional 
action.  The  country  had  little  faith  in  the 
independence  and  broad  statesmanship  of 
the  President  or  his  chief  counselors.  The 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Republican  party  to  redeem 
its  pledges  by  prompt  and  effective  legisla- 
tion. Business  men  failed  to  experience  a 
new  impulse  in  trade,  and  capital  seemed 
quite  as  shy  and  self-appreciative  as  it  had 
been  under  Mr.  Cleveland.  Money  did  not 
crowd  the  ships  coming  from  Europe,  but 
on  the  contrary  gold  shipments  were  work- 
ing up  to  the  old  danger  point.  The  labor- 
ing men  who  had  been  promised  a  prompt 
and  substantial  rise  in  wages  found  after 
two  years  of  Republican  policy  that  their 
lot  was  no  better  than  it  had  been;  strikes 
continued,  mills  remained  closed,  trusts 
gathered  in  or  drove  out  small  enterprises. 
Republicans  were  forced  to  apologize  and 
explain.  The  wave  of  prosperity  did  not 
come.  They  denied  that  they  had  ever  prom- 
ised it.  In  place  of  the  wave,  they  said, 
there  was  rising  a  very  slow  but  steady 
tide,  but  for  this  to  reach  an  appreciable 
height  we  must  wait. 

Thus  had  the  fair  promises  dwindled  in 
fact  into  nothing  more  than  the  gradual 
reaction  which  inevitably  follows  a  serious 
period  of  depression.  Statesmanship  had 
not  done  this.  Congress  was  not  to  be 
given  the  credit.  Natural  law  was  but 
taking  its  course. 

The  result  of  this  disappointment  among 
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all  classes  must  have  been  certain  Republi- 
can defeat  throughout  the  country  had  not 
the  war  come  on  to  give  occupation  to 
thousands  and  turn  national  attention  from 
internal  troubles.  And  in  this  national 
emergency  it  must  be  admitted  even  by 
those  most  hostile  to  the  Democratic  party 
that  it  has  acted  with  a  patriotism  and  un- 
selfishness that  make  it  worthy  of  confi- 
dence and  universal  praise.  To  sum  the 
national  situation  up  conservatively  and  far 
within  the  facts,  it  may  be  said  that  what- 
ever advantage  the  Republican  party  enjoys 
in  the  campaign  of  this  year  comes  to  it 
from  causes  altogether  removed  from  its 
domestic  policy,  which  has  brought  little 
but  disappointment  to  the  country.  Its 
advantage  is  that  it  is  the  party  in  the 
saddle  at  a  time  of  war.  This  should  be 
offset  by  the  knowledge  that  it  adopted  its 
present  course  only  under  the  compulsion 
of  a  sentiment  it  had  little  if  anything  to 
do  with  creating.  Moreover  this  year's 
congressmen  will  constitute  a  post-war 
House,  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the 
war  will  continue  into  the  year  1900.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  endorse  the  Presi- 
dent when  his  conduct  of  the  war  has  proved 
satisfactory,  and  he  himself  is  a  candidate 
for  re-election. 

THE  STATE  ISSUE 

California  libre!  This  paraphrase  of 
the  Cuban  war-cry  might  well  be  used  as 
the  Democratic  slogan  in  the  State  cam- 
paign of  this  year.  If  Judge  Maguire  is 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor, — and 
this  seems  now  assured, —  the  issue  will  be 
the  freedom  of  the  State  from  the  control, 
political  and  economic,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.  Judge  Maguire  is  the 
living  expression  of  the  party's  policy  upon 
this  most  important  local  issue.  He  does 
not  represent  malice  toward  corpora- 
tions. If  he  has  ever  knowingly  done  an 
unjust  act  toward  a  railroad  it  is  not  yet 
given  publication.  He  does  not  seek  honors 
at  the  price  of  injury  done  to  others.  But 
he  demands  for  California  what  is  hers, 
legally  and  equitably,  no  matter  how  strong 
the  forces, —  financial,  political,  and  social, 
—  which  would  seek  to  divert  him  to  an- 
other course.  Such  men  are  none  too  com- 
mon in  our  political  life.  They  soon  be- 
come distinguished. 


Who  the  Republicans  will  name,  cannot 
so  safely  be  prophesied.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  the  mass  of  Republicans  are 
taking  the  slightest  interest  in  the  contest. 
As  usual  these  respectable  gentlemen  are 
allowing  the  Dan  Burnses  and  the  Martin 
Kellys  to  have  their  own  way.  When  the 
Republican  State  Convention  meets  this 
year  good  care  will  probably  be  taken  that 
the  bosses  are  not  allowed  to  take  front 
seats  upon  the  platform  from  which  to  issue 
orders,  as  they  were  four  years  ago.  But 
their  control  will  be  none  the  less  direct. 
And  they  will  probably  choose  as  their  can- 
didate for  Governor  some  obscure  man, 
some  county  dignitary,  to  whom  they  can 
give  what  servants  call  a  " character"  that 
will  suit  all  the  varying  emergencies  of  the 
campaign, —  a  patent,  adaptable  man,  per- 
haps a  Markham,  dependent,  tractable. 
Why  should  the  Republican  party  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  contains  so  many  strong  and 
able  men,  so  often  elevate  the  untried,  the 
inexperienced  man,  who  is  never  good  for 
more  than  one  washing? 

The  two  or  three  independent  and  worthy 
Republican  candidates  recognize  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  fight  by  spending  their  ener- 
gies in  hacking  each  other  into  small  pieces 
that  the  bosses  may  the  more  easily  swal- 
low them. 

The  Republican  party  dare  not  meet  the 
railroad  issue  fairly.  It  never  has  made  so 
much  as  an  honest  effort  to  remedy  the 
abuses  and  correct  the  injustices  it  recog- 
nizes with  beautiful  regularity  in  its  mouth- 
filling  platforms.  Perhaps  the  sources  of 
financial  support  would.be  dried  up  if  the 
Republican  organization  was  loyal  to  the 
people  and  the  official  faithful  to  the  plat- 
form. Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  his- 
tory that  from  the  days  of  Newton  Booth, 
Republicans  who  would  not  train  with  the 
railroad  have  been  forced  to  bolt  their 
party.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  party, 
gifted  leaders,  are  compelled  to  surrender 
their  ambition  for  high  place  because  they 
are  financially  dependent  upon  "  the  road." 
Thus  it  ruins  with  its  friendship  and  with 
its  hatred  alike.  The  men  who  should  lead 
cannot,  and  thus  the  boss,  through  whom 
the  railroad's  work  is  done,  becomes  a  party 
necessity  and  a  party  curse. 

The  Democratic  party  on  the  other 
hand  delights  to  honor  the  men  who  have 
shown  courage  and  ability  in  opposing  the 
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predatory  schemes  of  the  railroad,  either 
at  Washington  or  in  Sacramento.  This  con- 
firmed reputation  makes  it  possible  to  elect 
Democratic  Governors  in  a  State  that  is 
nominally  Republican  and  that  under  rea- 
sonable handling  would  probably  be  so  by 
a  very  large  majority. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  the 
largeness  of  the  railroad  issue  as  affecting 
the  manifold  interests  of  this  State.  We 
shall  hear  sufficient  of  these,  no  doubt,  as 
the  campaign  grows  warmer.  There  is  one 
factor  that  fights  for  Democratic  success 
this  year  which  must  be  given  its  due 
weight.  The  war  has  wakened  Calif  ornians 
up,  made  them  look  about,  widened  their 
horizon,  given  them  greater  appreciation  of 
the  opportunities  of  their  location,  and 
made  them  realize  as  they  have  not  here- 
tofore done,  how  great  is  the  prize  for 
which  we  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  strug- 
gling. If  San  Francisco  is  to  hold  her 
place  as  the  commercial  and  financial  cen- 
ter of  this  coast,  she  must  have  railway 
competition.  Three  transcontinental  lines 
find  their  termini  on  Puget  sound,  and  a 
fourth  will  soon  be  added.  Portland  has 
almost  equal  advantages,  though  handi- 
capped by  her  inland  position.  Los  Angeles 
after  the  coming  of  a  second  road  rose 
within  twelve  years  from  a  town  of  ten 
thousand  easy-going  people  into  an  enter- 
prising city  of  a  hundred  thousand.  San 
Francisco,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  stand  al- 
most still.  The  upper  six  hundred  miles  of 
Californian  coast  remain  as  they  were 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  the  tributary  ter- 
ritory of  a  single  railroad.  Of  what  avail 
to  San  Francisco  if  the  ten  thousand  islands 
of  the  Pacific  were  ours?  If  we  fight  for 
the  Philippines  let  us  be  in  a  position  to 
make  them  ours  in  fact,  which  means  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  compete  with  our 
neighbors  for  their  commerce.  And  how 
can  railroad  competition  come  more  quickly 
than  by  foreclosure  of  the  government's 
mortgage  upon  the  Central  Pacific  line? 

THE  CITY  ISSUE 

The  great  problem  of  American  city  gov- 
ernment is  the  dethroning  of  the  boss.  The 
boss  is  distinctively  an  American  institu- 
tion. He  has  been  produced  by  American 
inventive  genius  to  meet  home  demand. 
His  rise  from  the  small  things  of  a  con- 


tested primary  to  the  greatness  of  an  abso- 
lute dictator  is  one  of  the  rich  opportuni- 
ties not  yet  availed  of  by  a  Howells  or  a 
Leicester  Ford.  The  boss  serves  two  classes, 
—  the  "boys"  who  want  place,  and  the  cor- 
porations who  want  privilege.  He  is  the 
general  in  the  field,  —  behind  him  the  cor- 
porations who  give  orders  and  supply  the 
commissariat,  under  him  the  army  of  the 
push  who  do  the  fighting.  To  strike  him 
you  must  cut  off  his  supplies  or  cut  down 
his  army.  San  Francisco  hopes  to  do  both 
of  these  under  the  new  charter,  —  at  least 
to  make  a  very  honest  effort  at  disorganiz- 
ing the  army  of  the  boss  by  making  it  inde- 
pendent of  his  control  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  merit  system.  And  perhaps  a 
flank  movement  may  be  made  under  popu- 
lar initiative  and  the  supply  train  cut  off  or 
a  part  of  it  taken  into  the  city's  own  hands. 
Appointment  upon  merit  alone  and  munici- 
pal ownership  of  public  utilities  are  the 
best  remedies  yet  found  for  the  American 
municipal  disease, — government  by  the  boss. 

The  boss  is  a  very  much  discredited  indi- 
vidual in  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time. 
The  people  have  found  that  he  can  be  de- 
feated; they  have  found  that  he  is  not  only 
vulnerable,  but  that  he  is  a  poor  fighter 
under  fire.  The  charter  fight  demonstrated 
to  the  delighted  voters  that  not  only  one 
boss  can  be  beaten  but  that  all  the  bosses 
united  can  be  beaten,  and  an  encore  given. 
Even  the  political  workers,  the  clever  chaps 
who  obey  orders  and  ask  no  questions,  are 
growing  chary  of  their  generals.  And  just 
now  the  Democratic  party  of  San  Francisco 
is  about  attempting  the  experiment  of  hold- 
ing conventions,  making  nominations,  and 
conducting  a  campaign,  without  the  com- 
manding word  of  this  political  master. 

The  institution  of  the  boss  is  no  longer 
sacred,  revered,  awful.  We  have  insulted 
the  god  and  have  not  been  struck  by  light- 
ning. The  idea  is  fast  creeping  into  our 
minds  that  perhaps  he  is  not  so  all-power- 
ful after  all.  It  is  now  revealed  to  a  pub- 
lic hitherto  somewhat  incredulous  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  boss  to  direct  the 
municipal  ship.  In  electing  Mayor  Phelan 
and  in  supporting  him  throughout  his  bril- 
liantly aggressive  and  eventful  term  the 
Democratic  party  has  proved  its  purpose  to 
substitute  intelligent  and  brave  leadership 
for  boss  control.  And  to  make  more  cer- 
tain the  success  of   this   experiment   the 
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Democratic  State  Committee  has  reorgan- 
ized the  local  committee  of  the  party  so  as 
to  give  a  sure  guaranty  against  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  party  machinery  by  any  one 
man. 

While  the  Democratic  party  is  trying  to 
lift  itself  to  higher  ground  its  rival  seems 
to  be  sinking  lower  than  ever.  The  Repub- 
lican party  organization  in  San  Francisco 
stands  for  almost  every  influence,  force, 
and  power,  that  tends  to  debauch  the  pub- 
lic service.  Its  leadership  is  low,  its 
methods  vicious.  It  holds  primaries  which 
are  a  farce.  It  holds  conventions  in  which 
nominations  are  sold  and  in  which  popular 
men  are  beaten  for  a  price.  Of  its  recently 
chosen  officials  one  is  in  jail  as  an  embez- 
zler and  another  is  in  the  pillory  of  public 
contempt  as  a  breaker  of  public  pledges. 


Its  nomination  gives  little  prestige  to  any 
man,  insuring  him  hardly  more  than  a  place 
on  the  official  ballot.  Its  local  platforms 
mean  nothing;  they  are  but  the  hypocriti- 
cal statements  of  a  small  coterie  of  politi- 
cal bosses  who  recognize  the  obligations  of 
no  higher  platform  than,  "  Addition,  divis- 
ion, and  silence." 

It  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  the 
Republican  party  of  San  Francisco  does  not 
represent  the  Republicans  of  San  Francisco. 
Republican  bosses  may  capture  conventions 
but  they  cannot  compel  endorsement  by 
Republican  voters.  Repeated  defeat  will  in 
time  bring  a  revolution  within  the  party,  out 
of  which,  we  may  hope,  will  come  a  sincere 
effort  to  join  in  the  movement  for  clean 
politics  and  the  honest  doing  of  municipal 
business. 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS1 

'"PHE  Soul  of  the  mountain  called  to  the  earth, 
1     "Lift,  up,  0  lift  me  higher!" 
And  the  earth  made  answer  with  surging  flood 
With  quaking  and  with  fire. 

The  Soul  of  the  mountain  called  to  the  clouds, 
"Give  room!    Rise  higher  and  wait!" 

And  the  clouds  drew  upward,  abashed  and  pale, 
And  crouched  at  heaven's  gate. 

The  Soul  of  the  mountain  called  to  the  winds, 

"Cry  out,  as  gods  might  cry!" 
And  the  north  wind  thundered  adown  the  gorge 

And  beat  against  the  sky. 

And  there,  on  the  new-made,  uncovered  height, 

The  mountain's  rocky  crest, 
While  the  mists  were  weaving  a  slumber  robe 

The  Beauty  lay  at  rest. 

"For  this  did  I  grow  from  thy  heart,  0  Earth, 
Sing,  winds,  her  '  soul  to  keep ' ! " 

Then  the  mountain  folded  the  cloud  close  down 
Where  Beauty  lies  asleep. 


Isabel  Darling 


•Note  — The  outline  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  said  to  represent  the  form 
of  a  woman  at  rest,  and  has  been  named  "The  Sleeping  Beauty." 


WAR  CHAUNT  OF  THE  WOMEN 

'"PEARS  in  a  blinding  rain,  heart's  blood  wrung  forth  in  vain, 

These  are  our  tribute,  0,  Spirit  of  War! 
Waves  moaning  o'er  our  slain,  mounds  where  our  dead  have  lain, 

These  be  the  temples  we  watch  from  afar. 
Faint  with  dumb  agony,  pleading  on  bended  knee, 

Lifting  weak  arms  on  a  pain  laden  air; 
In  Life's  grim  irony,  ours  the  sad  company 

Left  with  no  weapons  save  Patience  and  Prayer. 

Father  of  tenderness, 

Soul  of  the  World! 
Thou  whose  sweet  breath  can  bless 

Banners  unfurled, 
Move  through  Hate's  wilderness; 

Death's  bolts  are  hurled, 
Rob  them  of  bitterness, 

God  save  the  world! 

Yet  from  our  Passion's  night  rise  we  in  Sorrow's  might, 
Born  of  our  weakness  the  strength  to  endure. 

Speeding  our  sons  to  fight,  our  torches  bear  the  light, 
Up  with  the  Standard  that  marshals  the  pure! 

Ours  be  the  words  to  nerve,  ours  be  the  hands  to  serve, 
While  our  pale  hearts  hold  commune  with  the  sky; 

Never  shall  flinch  nor  swerve,  never  reproach  deserve, 

Men  whose  proud  mothers  once  taught  them  to  die. 

Father  of  tenderness, 

Soul  of  the  World! 
Thou  whose  sweet  breath  can  bless 

Banners  unfurled, 
Move  through  Hate's  wilderness; 

Death's  bolts  are  hurled, 
Rob  them  of  bitterness, 

God  save  the  world! 

Soldiers  of  Home  and  Hearth,  guardians  of  Peace  on  Earth, 

Ours  the  war-summons  to  work  in  the  rear; 
Wan  faces  own  our  worth,  sinking  souls  gain  new  birth. 

While  we  aid  heroes,  to  some  woman  dear. 
By  hearth  or  battle-field,  our  inner  souls  we  yield, 

Soothing  Earth's  fever,  assuaging  Earth's  woe; 
By  hearth  or  battle-field,  still  our  soul's  joy  we  yield, 

Easing  the  death  bed  of  friend  and  of  foe. 

Father  of  tenderness, 

Soul  of  the  world! 
Thou  whose  sweet  breath  can  bless 

Banners  unfurled, 
Move  through  Hate's  wilderness; 

Death's  bolts  are  hurled, 
Rob  them  of  bitterness, 

God  save  the  world! 
Copyright,  Rose-Soley,  1898.  A.  R.  Rose-Soley 
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"CLING  out  our  Flag  upon  the  breeze, 

Let  Europe  jibe  and  jeer, 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  hold  memories 

That  steel  our  hearts  to  fear. 
Eyes,  dim  from  wasting  tyrannies, 

Beseech  us  to  draw  near, 
And  hark,  deep-throated,  o'er  the  Seas, 

A  ringing  British  cheer! 

Hands  o'er  the  Main!  We  clasp  with  mighty  thrill, 
Our  fathers  conquered  side  by  side,  our  Vikings  swept  the  Sea; 

Pulse  leaps  to  pulse,  thought  blends  with  iron  will; 
Old  Glory  and  the  Union  Jack,  both  wave  above  the  free! 

Our  Puritans,  austere  in  face, 

Ne'er  flinched  before  the  foe ; 
Our  Cavaliers,  with  courtly  grace, 
Gave  swiftly  blow  for  blow; 
We  come  of  proud  and  dauntless  race 

Whose  blood  was  quick  to  flow, 
And  ours  by  right  the  hero's  place 

Who  heeds  the  cry  of  woe ! 

Hands  o'er,  etc. 

Old  blood  is  tingling  in  each  vein 

And  spurs  our  willing  feet, 
The  blood  that  rose  at  ancient  Spain 

And  scattered  all  her  fleet. 
Strange  forms  that  in  the  grave  have  lain, 

Arise  our  glance  to  meet, 
They  bid  us  wage  the  war  again 

And  shake  the  tyrant's  seat! 

Hands  o'er,  etc. 

Fling  out  the  Stars  and  Crimson  Bands, 

Cheer  on  our  boys  in  Blue, 
The  boys  in  Red  hold  up  strong  hands 

And  swear  they  will  be  true. 
Twin  flags  shall  girdle  Earth's  broad  lands 

With  belt  of  Freedom's  hue. 
And,  should  we  faint  on  foreign  strands, 

Old  England's  blood  flows  too! 

Hands  o'er  the  main!  We  clasp  with  mighty  thrill, 
We  yet  may  battle  side  by  side,  our  navies  sweep  the  sea ; 

Pulse  leaps  to  pulse,  thought  weds  with  iron  will; 
Old  Glory  and  the  Union  Jack,  both  lead  to  victory! 

Copyright,  Rose-Soley,  1898  A.  R.  Rose-Soley 


A  SON  OF  HAM 


By  0.  A.  WARD. 


"  MAMMY'S  boy-e-e!" 

v  Aunt  Patsy  sat  in  the  door,  smok- 

ing her  pipe  and  gazing  at  the  scenery  be- 
fore her. 

The  flood  had  receded.  Across  the  bot- 
tom land  extended  a  long  stretch  of  mud 
and  sand;  beyond,  moving  down  silently 
in  its  old  channel,  was  the  "Father  of 
Waters." 

It  was  a  picturesque  scene.  Far  over  to 
the  east  bank  lay  a  large  freight  boat 
"  wooding  up "  with  the  smoke  creeping 
leisurely  from  the  top  of  her  tall  smoke 
stacks.  To  the  southward  the  river  shone 
like  a  sheet  of  silver  from  the  reflection  of 
the  morning  sun. 

Aunt  Patsy  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  up- 
wards and  looked  across  the  ravine  where 
Uncle  Zeke  was  having  a  little  altercation 
with  Dobbs,  the  bay  mule,  in  which,  it  ap- 
peared from  that  distance,  Dobbs  was  get- 
ting the  best  of  it.  But  she  observed  with 
triumph  finally  that  the  loosened  tug  was 
fastened,  the  plow  righted,  and  the  whole 
outfit  again  moved  at  the  usual  pace  across 
the  side  of  the  hill. 

From  behind  the  cabin  came  the  noise  of 
pounding. 

"Mammy's boy-e-e!"  called  the  old  woman, 
and  the  next  moment  a  ten-year-old  black 
image  stood  before  her. 

Years  before  her  only  son  had  gone  to 
New  Orleans  in  search  of  the  ever-looked- 
for  mine  of  wealth  —  that  mirage  of  youth- 
ful ambition.  Tom  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
yellow  fever,  and  when  the  old  people  had 
about  given  up  a  dividend's  ever  being  de- 
clared upon  the  investment,  this  single 
black  nugget  was  sent  them,  —  the  only 
returns  from  Tom's  speculative  adventure; 
but  with  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  genu- 
ineness stamped  around  his  bright  brown 
eyes. 

"Hezekiah,  w'at  yer  doin'?" 

"  Jes'  playin',  Mammy." 

"That's  right,  Mammy's  boy.  You'se 
gitten  mo'  like  yo'  pappy  ebery  day  ob 
yo'  life.  Be  a  good  boy,  honey,  we's  gwine 
to  hab  bacon  and  beans  for  dinnah." 

Now  this  announcement,  which  would  or- 
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dinarily  have  filled  the  heart  of  Hezekiah 
with  joy,  at  the  present  time  chilled  him  to 
the  very  marrow ;  and  he  retreated  to  the 
rear  of  the  cabin  to  scratch  his  head  and 
ponder. 

Hezekiah  had  been  for  two  hours  engaged 
in  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  and  it  had 
been  brought  about  in  this  manner.  Early 
that  morning  while  playing  down  by  the 
creek  he  had  encountered  a  sight  that 
threatened  to  unkink  every  kinky  hair  that 
grew  out  of  his  small  cranium.  The  creek 
was  almost  dry,  and  in  places  there  was 
just  enough  water  flowing  to  cause  a  gentle 
murmur  as  it  rippled  over  the  pebbly  bot- 
tom. On  one  side  in  the  shadow  of  a  huge 
tree  that  had  fallen  alongside  of  the  bank, 
was  a  deeper  spot  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  water.  Hezekiah  loved  to  lie  on  this 
tree  and  gaze  down  upon  the  bright-colored 
pebbles  beneath.  That  was  what  he  was 
doing  that  morning  when  he  turned  his 
gaze  toward  the  place  where  the  water  was 
the  deepest,  and  this  was  what  he  saw  —  a 
large  channel  cat-fish,  a  good  twenty 
pounder,  lying  up  close  to  the  bank  in 
scarcely  three  feet  of  water.  The  old  fel- 
low had  come  up  during  the  flood  and  stayed 
too  long. 

The  surprise  was  so  great  that  Hezekiah 
almost  fell  off  the  log.  He  bumped  his 
head  once  or  twice  to  be  sure  he  was  not 
dreaming,  took  a  fresh  grip  on  the  bark, 
and  looked  again.     It  was  still  there. 

He  crawled  off  the  log  and  ran  for  the 
house,  with  his  vocal  powers  all  ready  for  a 
war-whoop  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of 
Aunt  Patsy. 

Before  getting  to  the  top  of  the  slope  he 
changed  his  mind  and  ran  around  to  the 
rear  of  the  cabin  to  think  the  matter  over. 
If  he  told  Aunt  Patsy,  she  would  call  Uncle 
Zeke;  he  would  then  go  up  the  hollow  and 
get  Pete  Cass  to  help  catch,  —  no,  there 
must  be  no  division  of  honors  in  this  mat- 
ter,—  he  would  catch  that  fish  himself.  So 
he  put  his  inventive  genius  to  work.  He 
had  never  seen  a  fishhook  about  the  place 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  one.  On  top 
of  the  mule  shed  he  found  a  piece  of  wire. 
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With  hammer  and  a  stone  for  an  anvil  he 
broke  off  a  piece  about  the  right  length 
and  after  much  hard  labor  and  four  trips  to 
the  creek,  to  see  if  his  victim  was  still 
there,  the  hook  was  completed.  To  it  was 
fastened  a  stout  cord  that  Aunt  Patsy  used 
once  a  week  for  a  clothes  line. 

With  this  outfit  Hezekiah  hurried  to  the 
creek  again.  When  he  got  to  the  bank  he 
paused;  the  all-important  part  was  still 
lacking  —  the  bait.  He  scratched  his  head 
now  in  dead  earnest, —  but  not  in  vain.  He 
made  one  more  trip  up  the  hill  and  when  he 
returned  the  hook  was  baited. 

While  at  the  cabin  the  last  time  Aunt 
Patsy  had  called  him  and  for  a  moment  he 
was  afraid  the  paleness  of  his  countenance 
would  betray  the  whole  scheme. 

As  he  crawled  out  upon  the  log  and 
peered  down  into  the  water,  his  heart 
threatened  to  bump  itself  out  of  all  con- 
finement. He  lowered  the  bait,  but  real- 
ized he  was  too  far  out,  so  he  got  down  and 
crawled  underneath  the  log.  He  could  not 
get  near  enough  to  the  edge  to  look  down, 
but  he  reached  through  and  let  out  the  line 
until  he  felt  it  strike  the  bottom.  Then  he 
got  up  on  the  log  again.  He  could  see  the 
bait  lying  on  the  bottom,  but  it  was  too  far 
to  one  side,  so  he  got  down  and  changed  it. 
When  he  looked  again  the  bait  was  gone. 

A  keen  feeling  of  disappointment  stole 
over  him.  He  took  notice  of  where  the 
line  entered  the  water,  followed  it  down- 
ward with  his  eyes  until  —  his  breath 
stopped  short  —  he  saw  that  it  ran  right 
to  the  fish's  mouth. 

In  a  moment  he  was  off  the  log  and 
holding  on  the  line  with  both  hands. 

Aunt  Patsy  knocked  the  ashes  from  her 
pipe,  and  glancing  at  the  sun,  entered  the 
cabin.  The  beans  were  simmering  in  a 
kettle  over  the  fire.  Going  out  into  the 
shed,  she  moved  a  box  up  into  a  corner  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  effort  climbed  upon  it. 
Balancing  herself,  she  raised  up,  knife  in 
hand,  to  sever  from  the  household  stock 
enough  of  the  succulent  bacon  to  accom- 
pany the  balance  of  the  exceptional  feast 
that  was  preparing  in  the  front  cabin. 
There  hung  the  brown,  oily  string  only, — 
"the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

Aunt  Patsy  gasped  for  breath. 

Two  hours  before,  a  piece  of  bacon  three 


inches  square  could  have  been  seen  sus- 
pended from  that  string.  Now  it  was  cer- 
tainly innocent  of  any  such  attachment. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Aunt  Patsy  had  ever 
heard  of  Tyndall,  and  I  do  not  believe  she 
had  read  the  latest  treatise  on  theosophy, 
but  such  a  state  of  living,  moving  catalepsy 
as  walked  out  of  the  door  that  morning 
had  seldom  if  ever  been  witnessed.  She 
stood  in  the  yard,  holding  the  string  at 
arm's  length,  unable  to  articulate  a  word. 
All  the  mysteries  of  the  civilized  globe 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  this. 

At  last  the  spell  was  broken. 

"Ze-!" 

She  did  not  finish. 

From  somewhere  behind  the  cabin  came 
a  series  of  the  most  astonishing,  blood- 
curdling tones  that  ever  issued  from  a 
human  throat.  Before  the  first  volley 
had  ascended  the  hill  and  cleared  the 
ravine  the  second  came  rolling  after  it 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  diminish- 
ment  in  operatic  reach  or  clearness  of 
tone  and  delivery. 

It  required  but  a  moment  to  convince 
Aunt  Patsy  that  Hezekiah  was  the  cause  of 
this  vocal  tornado,  and  she  hastened  at 
once  to  the  scene  of  difficulty.  As  she  de- 
scended the  hill  she  observed  his  lower  ex- 
tremities protruding  from  under  the  log, 
while  the  air  nearabouts  was  filled  with  fly- 
ing chunks  of  bark  and  dirt. 

When  Uncle  Zeke  arrived  upon  the  scene 
he  found  Aunt  Patsy  seated  upon  the 
ground  holding  her  young  grandson  firmly 
by  the  ankles. 

"Fo'de  Lawd's  sake,  chile,"  exclaimed 
the  old  lady  when  she  could  get  her  breath, 
" how  did  yo'  eber  come  to  nab  dis  fit?" 

As  the  water  in  the  creek  was  being 
churned  to  a  foam,  Uncle  Zeke  soon  ascer- 
tained the  cause  of  the  circus.  By  dint  of 
considerable  argument  Hezekiah  was  per- 
suaded to  let  go  of  the  line,  which  Uncle 
Zeke  secured  by  getting  down  into  the 
creek:  it  was  then  but  a  few  minutes'  work 
to  get  the  fish  out  of  the  water  and  up  on 
the  bank. 

Hezekiah  was  a  pronounced  hero.  As  he 
told  his  story  Uncle  Zeke  removed  the  hook 
from  the  mouth  of  the  fish  and  examined  it 
carefully. 

"Hezekiah,"  said  he,  "You'se  a  bown 
genus  an  am  boun'  to  be  a  inventurer." 

That  night,  as  Hezekiah  was  just  about 
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to  relinquish  his  hold  upon  consciousness  a 
faint  suspicion  crept  into  Aunt  Patsy's 
mind.  She  crossed  over  to  his  bunk  on  the 
floor. 

"  Hezekiah,  do  yo'  know   w'at  'come  o' 
Mammy's  bacon?" 


He  roused  up.  And  Aunt  Patsy,  the 
clear  brown  eyes  looking  straight  into  hers, 
recognized  in  them  the  truthfulness  so  char- 
acteristic of  her  own  boy  Tom. 

"  Mammy,  I  —  I  'spec  Dobbs  got  dat 
bacon." 


A  FELLER'S  OWN  MOTHER 


T  FEEL  sorter  lonely  tonight,  pards, 
An'  suthin'  has  set  me  to  thinkin', 
As  we  've  bin  a  settin'  together, 

A  talkin'  an'  laughin'  an'  drinkin'. 
Per'aps  you  '11  think  I  'm  too  sober  — 

But,  somehow  or  'nother, 
One  ought  n't  be  blamed  jes'  fer  thinkin' 

'Bout  a  feller's  own  mother. 


You  know  it 's  so  long  since  I  lost  'er, 

An'  one  's  so  sure  to  ferget, 
As  the  years  are  a  comin'  an'  goin', 

While  one  is  so  careless,  an'  yet 
No  matter  how  fur  he 's  wandered, 

An'  though  he  f  ergets  ev'ry  other, 
One  '11  of'n  be  turned  in  his  thinkin' 

Back  to  a  feller's  own  mother. 


An'  a  feller's  own  mother,  you  know,  pards, 

'111  alius  stan'  by  to  the  end; 
You  can  alius  jes'  bet  that  she  's  with  you, 

But  yer  can't  be  so  sure  of  a  friend. 
An'  then  when  yer  kinder  down-hearted, 

Yer  know  there  ain't  nary  another, 
That  one  sorter  hankers  to  talk  to, 

So  much  as  a  feller's  own  mother. 


An'  she  seems  sorter  near  me  tonight,  pards, 

An'  mebbe  you  '11  laugh,  but  somehow 
I  can  feel  'er  hand  like  I  used  to, 

A  brushin'  the  locks  from  my  brow. 
An'  'er  eyes  seem  a  lookin'  down  on  me, 

An',  some  way  or  t'  'other, 
There  ain't  any  eyes  that  are  better 

Than  those  of  a  feller's  own  mother. 


Not  any  more,  fellers,  I  thank  you, 

Her  eyes  are  a  lookin  on  so, — 
So  kinder  gentle  an'  mournful, — 

I  feel  like  I  ought  n't,  you  know. 
An'  she  seems  sorter  sad  'cause  I  'm  drinkin', 

An',  somehow  or  'nother, 
One  should  kinder  look  out  what  he  's  doin', 

Fer  the  sake  of  a  feller's  own  mother. 


An'  I  feel  sorter  lonely  tonight,  pards, 

An'  suthin'  has  set  me  to  thinkin', 
As  we  've  been  a  settin'  together, 

A  talkin'  an'  laughin'  an'  drinkin'; 
An'  I  know  there  ain't  airy  a  feller 

That  ever  '11  find  him  another 
That 's  so  kinder  stickin'  an'  lovin' — 

Not  half,  as  a  feller's  own  mother. 


Ernest  J.  A.  Rice. 


THE    WAR    BETWEEN    SPAIN    AND   THE 
UNITED    STATES— III 


By  EARLE  ASHLEY  WALCOTT 


VII  —THE  SANTIAGO  CAMPAIGN 

;   ADMIRAL    CERVERA   determined    the 
:  "**■    theater  of  the  war  in  Cuba  when  he 
ed  his  cruisers  into  the  harbor  of  Santi- 
i  ago.     From  the  19th  of  May  on  which  he 
,  had  sent  his  dispatch  announcing  his  ar- 
j  rival  "without  incident," the  main  attention 
!  of  the  American  government  was  directed 
.  upon  the  destruction  of  his  squadron.    The 
i  main  strength  of  the  navy  was  concentrated 
;  off  the  harbor  mouth  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  capturing  or  destroying  them 
without  occupying  the  heights  about  the 
city  called  for  the  presence  of  the  army. 
The  energies  of  the  administration  were 
thus  turned  to  the  work  of  landing  before 
Santiago  a  force  sufficient  for  the  reduction 
of  its  defenses. 

All  doubts  of  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  in  Santiago  harbor  had  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  bold  exploit  of  Lieutenant 
Victor  Blue, —  an  exploit  quite  as  remark- 
able in  its  way  as  that  of  Naval  Constructor 
Hobson.  Landing  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Santiago  harbor  without  escort,  he  secured 
a  number  of  Cuban  guides.  With  these  he 
made  a  scouting  trip  of  seventy-two  miles 
completely  about  the  city,  made  himself 
certain  of  the  presence  of  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  vessels,  and  obtained  information  in 
regard  to  the  defenses  of  Santiago.  His 
successful  trip  through  a  country  patrolled 
by  Spanish  cavalry,  where  capture  meant 
death  as  a  spy,  was  the  subject  of  much 
commendation. 

While  Admiral  Sampson's  fleets  were 
battering  away  at  the  outer  defenses  of 
Santiago,  and  guarding  the  entrance  lest 
the  squadron  of  Admiral  Cervera  should 
make  a  dash  and  escape,  the  preparations 
for  sending  forward  the  first  expedition  of 
troops  employed  the  energies  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  task  of  putting  the 
army  on  board  the  transports  proved  to  be 
greater  than  was  expected.  Tampa  had 
been  a  rendezvous  for  troops  from  the  first 
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days  of  the  war,  and  the  bulk  of  the  men 
concentrated  there  were  of  the  Regulars. 
The  Volunteers  gathered  there  were  the 
regiments  best  drilled  and  equipped,  as 
those  from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Yet  when  the  order  came 
to  embark,  nearly  six  weeks  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  it  was  found  that  this  force 
was  but  imperfectly  equipped,  and  that  the 
transportation  facilities  were  so  far  from 
complete  that  it  was  more  than  three 
weeks  after  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron 
had  been  "bottled  up"  in  the  harbor  of 
Santiago  that  the  expedition  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  could  be  got  afloat.  Supplies  of 
all  sorts  were  reported  deficient,  and  the 
obstacles  to  movement  seemed  to  be  so 
great  that  General  Miles,  as  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  army,  went  to  Tampa  in 
person  to  investigate.  With  the  pressure 
put  upon  the  supply  departments  the  ab- 
solutely necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
was  secured,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  the 
work  of  embarking  the  men  on  the  trans- 
ports was  begun.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  men  must  start  upon  a  campaign 
in  a  tropical  country  in  June  clothed  in 
their  winter  uniforms.  The  camp  at  Tampa 
was  established  about  nine  miles  from  the 
transports,  and  the  line  of  communication 
was  a  single  track  railroad.  No  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  to  increase  the  the 
facilities  for  handling  men  and  supplies,  and 
when  the  time  came  to  move  it  was  blocked 
by  the  amount  of  goods  it  was  called  upon 
to  handle.  More  than  a  week  was  required 
to  get  the  men  aboard  the  transports  with 
the  indispensable  supplies,  and  in  the  end, 
a  large  part  of  the  men  were  forced  to  sail 
without  tents,  the  rations  had  been  cut 
down  to  a  twenty-four  day  supply,  the  bag- 
gage of  officers  was  reduced  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  eighty  pounds,  the  cavalry 
horses  had  to  be  left  behind,  and  of  the 
three  thousand  cavalrymen  in  the  expedi- 
dition  but  a  single  squadron  was  mounted. 
Admiral  Sampson  had  fretted  at  the  de- 
lay in  sending  a  land  force  to  aid  in  the 
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campaign  against  Santiago  and  the  squad- 
ron that  it  protected.  When  he  received 
advices  that  the  embarkation  of  troops  had 
begun  he  determined  on  a  dash  to  secure  a 
foothold  upon  the  land.  Admiral  Sampson 
had  under  his  command  a  body  of  six  hun- 
dred marines  on  the  troopship  Panther,  be- 
sides some  hundreds  scattered  throughout 
the  fleet.  With  these  he  determined  to  be- 
gin the  American  invasion  of  Cuba. 

Forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Santiago  is  a 
broad  and  safe  harbor,  or  double  harbor, 
known  as  Guantanamo  bay,  reaching  ten 
miles  into  the  land.  But  little  commerce 
passes  through  it.  Caimanera,  a  place  of 
some  pretensions,  lies  just  past  the  en- 
trance of  the  inner  and  larger  harbor,  and 
Guantanamo,  a  town  of  more  importance, 
is  about  five  miles  inland  from  the  head  of 
the  bay.  A  blockhouse,  earthworks,  and 
rifle  pits,  had  been  prepared  for  the  defense 
of  the  bay  on  the  western  headland  at  the 
entrance  to  the  outer  harbor,  above  a 
squalid  village  of  fishermen's  huts,  but  they 
were  armed  with  only  a  few  small  field 
pieces.  On  the  9th  of  June  a  squadron, 
consisting  of  the  Marblehead,  Vixen,  and 
Dolphin,  was  sent  against  these  works,  and 
their  guns  drove  the  Spanish  garrison  in 
flight  upon  the  larger  force  at  Caimanera. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June  the 
Panther,  escorted  by  the  Yankee  and  the 
Yosemite,  entered  the  harbor,  and  under 
cover  of  the  guns  of  the  ships  six  hundred 
marines  were  landed  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Huntington.  The  enemy 
made  no  resistance  to  the  landing,  and  after 
burning  the  huts  and  the  blockhouse  as  a 
precaution  against  fever  germs,  the  ma- 
rines made  their  camp  and  fortified  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  were  able  where  they 
could  be  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  ships. 
The  landing  place  was  named  Camp  Mc- 
Calla  in  honor  of  the  commander  of  the 
Marblehead.  On  the  following  day  they 
were  attacked.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  11th  a  force  of  Spanish 
guerrillas  and  regulars  advanced  upon  the 
camp  under  cover  of  the  chaparral.  The 
Spanish  troops  were  well  armed  with 
Mauser  rifles,  and  began  the  attack  at  one 
thousand  yards,  and  as  they  moved  forward 
the  outposts  were  driven  in.  At  five 
o'clock  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  from 
that  hour  to  midnight  kept  up  a  desultory 
fire  from  the  distance.     Shortly  after  mid- 


night the  Spaniards  made  a  charge  in  force 
up  the  slope,  but  few  of  the  attacking 
party  were  willing  to  face  the  fierce  fire 
from  the  marines,  and  after  a  small  body 
had  penetrated  nearly  to  the  camp  the 
enemy  retired  in  disorder. 

Guerrilla  attacks  on  the  American  posi- 
tion continued  to  the  14th,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  feared  that  the  landing  of  so  small 
a  force  before  support  could  be  given 
by  troops  was  premature.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  the  ships,  however,  the  marines 
held  their  ground  through  three  days'  fight- 
ing with  the  loss  of  but  eight  killed  and 
ten  wounded.  The  battleship  Texas  and 
the  gunboats  Marblehead  and  Suwanee  were 
then  sent  several  miles  up  the  bay,  on  the 
15th,  where  in  an  hour  and  a  half  of  bom- 
bardment they  made  dust  out  of  the  old- 
fashioned  brick  fort  and  the  new  earth- 
works that  defended  the  town  of  Caima- 
nera. In  this  work  the  Marblehead  and 
Texas  were  near  being  blown  up  by  sub- 
marine mines.  Two  of  these  were  picked 
up  by  the  propellers,  and  each  of  them  was 
found  to  contain  forty  pounds  of  gun-cot- 
ton. Eight  more  of  these  dangerous  de- 
vices were  subsequently  dragged  out  of  the 
harbor,  and  no  damage  was  done  by  them. 

Even  with  the  assistance  of  the  ships  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  marines  could  have 
maintained  their  position  on  the  shore  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
Several  hundred  of  these  men  under  Gen- 
eral Perez,  the  insurgent  commander  of  the 
eastern  division  of  Santiago  province,  were 
armed  by  the  Americans,  and  fought  in  the 
camp  with  the  marines  and  harassed  the 
Spaniards  by  their  guerrilla  warfare.  The 
report  sent  the  United  States  from  Camp 
McCalla  was  that  they  were  daring  scouts, 
brave  fighters,  and  good  shots. 

The  capture  of  the  outer  harbor  of  Guan- 
tanamo had  carried  with  it  the  possession 
of  the  cable  station  of  the  French  line  from 
Santiago  to  Cape  Haitien,  which  takes  the 
sea  at  that  point.  The  cable  had  been  cut, 
and  the  cable  station  was  smashed  by  a 
shell  when  the  blockhouse  was  destroyed. 
The  Signal  Corps,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Allen,  was  set  to  work 
to  repair  the  station,  and  on  the  21st  of 
June  communication  was  restored,  and  the 
line  was  opened  between  Washington  and 
the  American  forces  in  Cuba. 

An  important  part  of  the  plan  of  cam- 
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paign  for  the  reduction  of  Santiago  was  the 
assistance  of  the  insurgents  in  that  prov- 
ince. When  Lieutenant  Rowan  made  his 
daring  trip  to  Garcia's  camp  in  April,  he 
found  about  eight  thousand  troops  under 
the  insurgent  general's  command.  Supplies 
were  subsequently  landed  sufficient  to  en- 
able Garcia  to  equip  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  Cuban  forces  with  the 
American  armies  whenever  they  should  begin 
the  invasion. 

When  the  order  to  embark  the  Tampa  ex- 
pedition was  given,  General  Miles,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  sent  a  message  to  General  Gar- 
cia requesting  him: — 

To  move  as  large  a  force  as  possible  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  to  co-operate 
with  our  army  and  navy  on  their  arrival;  to  drive  in 
and  harass  any  Spanish  troops  near  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
threatening  and  attacking  them  at  all  points  and  pre- 
venting any  re-inf orcements ;  and  pending  the  arrival 
of  our  troops,  to  seize  any  positions  east  or  west  of 
Santiago  or  both,  which  could  be  used  to  advantage 
by  our  artillery. 

General  Garcia  received  the  message  on 
the  6th  of  June  and  sent  reply  that  he 
would  regard  the  suggestions  as  orders. 
He  at  once  dispatched  General  Rabi  to  take 
a  strong  position  to  the  west  of  Santiago, 
and  began  a  concentration  of  his  forces  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  threatened  city. 
On  the  19th  General  Garcia  himself  reached 
General  Rabi's  camp,  eighteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  Santiago,  and  was  taken  aboard  the 
flagship  New  York  for  a  consultation  with 
Admiral  Sampson.  He  reported  that  he 
brought  four  thousand  troops,  leaving  three 
thousand  at  Holguin  to  prevent  reinforce- 
ments being  sent  by  General  Pando  to  the 
Spanish  army  in  Santiago. 

In  Santiago  the  Spanish  General  Linares 
had  gathered  an  army  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  was  busy  erecting  earth- 
works and  mounting  guns  to  command  the 
land  approaches.  His  forces  were  well 
armed  with  the  Mauser  rifle  and  provided 
with  smokeless  powder,  but  his  food  sup- 
plies were  very  deficient.  Bread  was  scarce, 
and  little  grain  was  to  be  had.  The  most 
abundant  food  was  rice,  but  the  quantity  of 
this  was  so  small  that  even  the  troops  were 
on  short  rations  in  the  early  days  of  June. 
The  poorer  people  of  the  city  were  able  to 
obtain  but  scant  fare.  General  Linares  sent 
urgent  requests  to  General  Pando,  the  com- 
mander of  Eastern  Cuba,  for  reinforcements 


and  supplies.  He  was  able  to  increase  his 
garrison  somewhat  by  drawing  in  the  troops 
from  the  outlying  towns,  but  there  was  no 
more  food  to  be  had.  The  efforts  of  Gen- 
eral Pando  to  drive  cattle  to  relieve  the 
scarcity  of  food  were  frustrated  by  the 
activity  of  the  Cubans. 

The  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Tampa 
was  completed  at  last,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  June  14th  the  first  ex- 
pedition sailed  for  Cuba  under  command  of 
Major-General  Shafter.  The  fleet  that  bore 
the  expedition  consisted  of  thirty-five 
transports,  fourteen  convoys,  and  four  ten- 
ders. The  force  carried  by  the  fleet  made 
a  total  of  773  officers,  and  14,564  enlisted 
men,  of  which  561  officers  and  10,709  en- 
listed men  were  of  the  infantry,  159  offi- 
cers and  2,875  enlisted  men  were  dis- 
mounted cavalry.  The  remainder  were  of 
the  artillery,  engineers,  signal  corps,  and 
the  hospital  service. 

The  infantry  regiments  were  the  Sixth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventy-first  New  York  Vol- 
unteers; the  Second,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Thir- 
teenth, Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers;  and  the  First, 
Third,  Seventh,Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, and  Twentieth  Regulars.  The  cav- 
alry were  squadrons  from  the  First,  Third, 
Sixth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  four 
troops  from  the  P'irst  United  States  Volun- 
teer Cavalry,  usually  known  as  the  "  Rough 
Riders."  These  had  been  organized  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  while  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  he  had  resigned  his 
place  to  become  their  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The  vessels  moved  forward  in  three  col- 
umns, flanked  by  the  warships,  and  made 
their  way  slowly  down  the  coast,  a  magnifi- 
cent pageant  on  the  summer  sea.  The  first 
orders  gave  a  speed  of  seven  knots  an  hour, 
but  even  this  proved  too  much  for  some  of 
the  transports,  and  the  lines  were  broken 
time  and  again.  As  the  fleet  took  its  way 
eastward  between  Florida  and  Cuba  the 
speed  was  reduced  to  six  knots  an  hour, 
and  even  at  this  rate  the  ships  with  diffi- 
culty kept  together.  The  first  sight  of  the 
Cuban  shore  was  had  on  Saturday,  the  18th, 
when  the  fleet  passed  near  Cape  Lucrecia, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  province  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  No  Spanish  gunboat  at- 
tempted to  attack  the  scattered  lines,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  the 
seventh  day  after  the  start,  the  transports 
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were  hove  to  before  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Sampson.  And  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  cheers  of  the  sailors  and  the  answering 
cheers  of  the  troops,  they  took  their  sta- 
tions out  of  range  of  the  batteries  that 
guard  the  entrance  to  Santiago  harbor. 

VIIL— THE  BATTLE  OF  SANTIAGO. 

The  coast  of  Santiago  province  is  bold 
and  picturesque.  Mountains  rise  near  the 
sea,  and  the  surf  beats  against  their  spurs 
and  foothills.  Here  and  there  are  breaks 
among  the  cliffs  where  the  streams  have 
worn  out  little  valleys,  and  at  intervals  of 
miles  sheltered  coves  or  open  beaches  give 
chance  of  landing.  At  Santiago  city  and 
Guantanamo,  tortuous  openings  in  the  hill- 
wall  lead  into  large  and  land-locked  har- 
bors. Except  for  the  more  luxuriant  growth 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  Santiago  seaboard 
could  be  taken  for  the  coast  that  fronts 
the  Pacific  to  north  and  south  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  problem  before  General  Shafter  was 
to  land  nearly  16,000  troops  on  this  shore 
in  a  position  to  move  against  the  defenses 
of  Santiago.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th, 
of  June,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival, 
General  Shafter  sailed  to  an  interview  with 
the  Cuban  generals  Garcia,  Rabi,  and  Cas- 
tillo, who  were  brought  off  from  their  camp, 
then  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Santiago. 
The  insurgent  generals  advised  strongly 
that  the  landing  should  be  made  to  the  east 
of  Santiago.  This  advice  confirmed  the 
opinion  already  formed  by  General  Shafter, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  two  days  later  an 
insurgent  force  should  be  concentrated  to 
co-operate  in  protecting  a  landing  at  Dai- 
quiri. 

Daiquiri,  which  appears  on  the  American 
official  map  as  Buiquiri,  and  in  most  accounts 
as  Baiquiri,  is  a  small  harbor  about  sixteen 
miles  to  the  east  of  Santiago.  The  iron 
pier  of  the  Spanish- American  Iron  Company, 
a  smaller  wharf,  and  a  good  beach,  offered 
advantages  for  landing,  and  a  railroad  run- 
ning back  to  the  iron  mines  promised 
some  assistance  in  the  matter  of  transport- 
ation. The  distance  by  road  to  Santiago  is 
twenty  miles. 

The  arrangements  for  landing  were 
perfect.  Admiral  Sampson's  ships  attacked 
the  coast  for  twenty  miles  in  order  to  render 
the   Spanish   commander  uncertain   of  the 


landing  place,  and  from  seven  a.  m.  to  ten 
o'clock,  shelled  the  roads  leading  from 
Santiago.  The  New  Orleans,  Castine,  De- 
troit, and  a  number  of  gunboats  at  the  head 
of  the  transports,  moved  to  Daiquiri  shell- 
ing the  shore  and  heights  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge the  Spanish  forces.  The  harbor  was 
provided  with  only  a  blockhouse  and  a  small 
earthwork,  which  were  no  defense  against 
the  naval  attack.  The  bombardment  began 
at  9:45  a.m.,  and  ceased  at  ten.  Meanwhile 
the  boats  and  launches  had  been  loaded 
with  men  from  the  regiments  chosen  for  the 
vanguard  in  landing,  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  were  headed  for  the  beach  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  troops.  At  the  approach  of 
the  boats  the  Spanish  forces  began  to  issue 
from  their  concealment,  but  before  they 
were  able  to  oppose  the  landing  a  force  of 
one  thousand  insurgents  under  the  command 
of  General  Castillo  burst  from  the  brush, 
and  began  to  pour  a  rapid  fire  into  their 
ranks.  The  Spanish  commander  made  a 
hasty  and  difficult  retreat,  setting  fire  to 
the  round  house  and  machine  shops  with  in- 
tent to  destroy  the  three  locomotives  be- 
fore he  left.  At  10:30  the  beginning  of 
landing  was  made.  The  first  troops  to  be 
put  on  shore  were  the  First  Infantry, 
General  Shaffer's  old  regiment,  the  Eighth 
Infantry,  and  the  Second  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  By  night  six  thousand  men 
had  been  landed  and  entrenched.  The 
Spaniards  ventured  no  attack  on  the  Amer- 
ican troops,  and  in  the  next  two  days  the 
whole  American  force  was  ashore  with  three 
days'  rations,  two  hundred  rounds  of  am- 
munition to  each  man,  and  shelter  tents  for 
the  troops.  A  part  of  the  army  was  dis- 
embarked at  the  Siboney  landing,  near 
Juragua,  and  on  the  24th,  three  thousand 
troops  from  the  forces  of  General  Garcia 
were  brought  from  the  west  of  Santiago,  rais- 
ing the  Cuban  forces  with  General  Shaffer's 
army  to  between  four  and  five  thousand 
men,  one  thousand  men  were  left  under 
General  Rabi  to  threaten  Santiago  from  the 
western  side.  The  only  losses  to  the  time 
the  advance  began  were  two  men  drowned 
in  the  landing. 

While  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops 
was  still  proceeding  the  van  began  its  march 
to  Santiago.  The  advance  to  Juragua  was 
unopposed,  and  on  Thursday  the  23d  this 
place  was  occupied.     The  American  forces 
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were  thus  provided  with  a  base  of  operations 
only  nine  miles  from  Santiago.  General 
Wheeler,in  command  of  the  advance, ordered 
Colonel  Wood  with  the  Rough  Riders  and 
General  Young  with  squadrons  of  the  First 
and  Tenth  Regular  Cavalry  to  occupy 
Sevilla,  four  miles  nearer  to  Santiago,  on 
the  morning  of  Friday  the  24th.  Both 
commands  were  dismounted  cavalry,  and 
Colonel  Wood's  men  had  been  landed  on 
Thursday  evening. 

The  Cuban  scouts  had  brought  informa- 
tion that  a  Spanish  force  of  some  size  was 
at  La  Quasina,  (or  Las  Guasimas  as  some 
maps  have  it),  on  the  road  to  Sevilla,  and 
the  troopers  were  ordered  to  dislodge  it. 
The  advance  was  made  in  two  divisions. 
General  Young  with  the  Regulars  taking 
the  road  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  while 
Colonel  Wood's  command  climbed  the  hills 
and  took  the  trails  a  half  mile  to  the  left 
and  south.  The  Rough  Riders  were  com- 
pelled to  march  eight  miles,  and  suffered 
severely  from  the  heat,  thirst,and  insufficient 
food.  The  ground  over  which  they  passed 
was  exceedingly  rough,  and  the  trail  was 
lined  with  thick  brier  underbrush.  Between 
half  past  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  at  points 
three  or  four  miles  in  advance  of  Juragua, 
both  General  Young  and  Colonel  Wood  were 
attacked  by  the  Spanish  forces.  General 
Young  was  provided  with  three  Hotchkiss 
guns,  and  was  able  to  clear  the  thicket  in 
front  of  him  with  little  loss,  though  the 
Spanish  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  from  their 
cover.  Colonel  Wood's  command  was  more 
roughly  handled.  Owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  ascent,  the  Hotchkiss  guns  had  to  be 
left  behind,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  path 
prevented  the  throwing  out  of  flanking 
scouts.  Just  as  the  advance  under  Captain 
Capron  reached  a  point  where  the  trail 
opened  on  a  space  covered  with  high  grass, 
the  enemy  was  developed  in  force,  and  from 
the  thickets  and  grass  began  a  hot  fire  on 
the  troopers.  The  men  were  exhausted 
with  thirst  and  exertion,  and  this  attack 
from  the   invisible  enemy,  for   a  moment 

\  threw  them  into  confusion.  They  steadied, 
however,  as  their  comrades  hastened  for- 
ward, and  as  the  column  came  up  men  were 
rapidly  deployed  to  right  and  left.  The 
Spanish  were  found  to  be  in  position  within 
two  hundred  yards,  but  favored  by  the 
thicket  and  by  the   smokeless  powder  with 

j  which  they  were  provided,  it  was  difficult  to 


learn  their  exact  location.  The  American 
line  was  deployed  into  the  open  space  to  the 
right,  and  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roosevelt  thrown  into  the  thicket 
to  the  left.  After  a  sharp  fusillade  the 
men  charged,  and  the  Spanish  force  broke 
and  ran  down  the  steep  hill  and  up  another 
hill  to  a  blockhouse  on  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, eight  hundred  yards  away.  Colonel 
Wood  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt  led 
an  assault  on  this  position,  but  as  the  troops 
came  within  five  yards  the  Spanish  broke 
and  ran.  The  force  attacking  General 
Young  had  already  retreated  to  this  block- 
house, and  the  American  troops  were  left 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  sixteen 
dead  and  fifty-two  wounded.  Captain  Ca- 
pron of  the  Rough  Riders,  and  Sergeant 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  a  grandson  of  President 
Grant's  Secretary  of  State,  were  killed  in 
the  first  attack  while  the  command  was 
still  in  disorder.  The  Spanish  loss  was 
officially  stated  from  Madrid  to  be  a  Captain 
and  seven  soldiers  killed,  and  two  Lieuten- 
ants and  twelve  men  wounded.  As  the 
bodies  of  thirty-nine  Spaniards  were  found 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  Spanish  report 
was  not  generally  credited  in  the  American 
lines.  Refugees  from  Santiago  reported 
that  seventy-seven  were  killed  and  eighty- 
nine  wounded.  The  number  of  Spanish 
engaged  in  this  action  was  reported  from 
American  sources  to  have  been  seventeen 
hundred.  The  retreat  of  this  force  from 
such  an  advantageous  position  gave  the 
American  troops  a  confidence  that  cost 
them  dear  in  the  following  week. 

After  the  skirmish  of  La  Quasina,  Gen- 
eral Linares  completed  the  withdrawal  of 
his  troops  from  the  outlying  positions, 
which  he  had  begun  upon  the  landing  of 
General  Shaffer's  advance  guard.  He  then 
occupied  a  line  from  El  Caney,  a  suburb  of 
Santiago  on  the  north,  to  Aguadores  and 
Morro  castle  on  the  south. 

The  American  advance  was  steadily 
maintained.  On  Saturday,  the  day  follow- 
ing the  engagement  of  La  Quasina,  Generals 
Wheeler  and  Lawton  with  eight  thousand 
men  occupied  Sevilla,  and  the  advanced 
posts  were  pushed  rapidly  forward  without 
resistance  from  the  enemy.  For  a  few  days 
the  troops  in  the  advance  line  suffered  for 
lack  of  supplies.  The  roads  from  Daiquiri 
were  not  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
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military  supply  trains,  and  in  spite  of  the 
energy  of  the  officers  it  was  found 
impossible  to  furnish  food  for  the 
advance.  The  men  were  put  on  half 
rations,  and  at  last  came  down  to  scraps. 
Siboney  was  then  used  as  the  base  of 
supplies,  and  with  the  better  roads  lead- 
ing from  that  point,  the  transportation  ser- 
vice was  soon  able  to  supply  the  men  with 
their  regular  rations.  Towards  Santiago 
the  country  becomes  more  open,  and  in  the 
next  five  days  General  Shafter  was  able  to 
bring  up  over  twelve  thousand  troops  and 
place  them  to  advantage.  The  field  artillery 
was  landed  and  brought  forward. 

In  the  meantime  General  Shafter  was 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  brought 
from  Camp  Alger.  General  Duffield's  brig- 
ade of  over  three  thousand  men  of  the 
Michigan  Volunteers  was  shipped  from  New- 
port News  by  the  Yale  and  Harvard,  raising 
his  force  to  over  eighteen  thousand  men, 
and  other  regiments  were  ordered  forward 
from  Tampa. 

1  reneral  Shafter,  according  to  reports, 
had  expected  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
Santiago  by  siege.  There  were,  however, 
unexpected  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  loss 
of  lighters  had  interfered  with  the  work 
of  getting  the  siege  guns  ashore,  and  those 
that  had  been  landed  had  to  be  left  on  the 
beach  for  want  of  means  to  move  them. 
For  several  days  rains  fell  continuously, 
rendering  the  roads  impassable  for  such 
heavy  guns,  and  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion were  barely  enough  to  keep  the  troops 
supplied  with  food.  Reports  were  then 
Drought  to  the  camp  that  a  force  of 
eighty-four  hundred  Spanish  troops  were 
approaching  the  city  from  Manzanillo,  led 
■neral  I'anilo  in  person,  seeking  a 
junction  with  General  Linares.  With  this 
reinforcement  it  was  feared  that  Linares 
would  have  such  superiority  that  the  siege 
could  not  be  prosecuted  until  much  larger 
forces  were  brought  from  the  United 
•  ral  Shafter  therefore  con- 
sidered the  plan  of  carrying  the  city  by  as- 
sault, and  on  the  30th  of  June  gave  orders 
for  a  general  advance  on  the  following 
morning. 

On  the  night  of  June  ?>0th  the  American 
army  occupied  the  line  behind  the  Rio 
Guama  at  right  angles  to  the  road  that 
runs  from  Sevilla  to  Santiago,  showing  a 
front  of  about  five  miles.      On  the  right 


was  the  division  commanded  by  General 
Lawton,  made  up  the  most  part  of  Regulars. 
This  faced  the  suburb  of  El  Caney,  a  com- 
manding position  a  little  over  two  miles 
from  the  city  of  Santiago.  General  Garcia 
with  about  four  thousand  Cuban  troops 
under  General  Lawton's  command  lay  to  the 
north  and  east  of  El  Caney.  The  center, 
facing  San  Juan,  was  held  by  General 
Wheeler  with  the  cavalry,  still  dismounted. 
The  left  wing,  opposite  Aguadores,  was 
made  up  of  Regulars  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Kent  and  Volunteers  under  General 
Duffield.  General  Shafter's  orders  were 
that  at  daybreak  General  Duffield  should 
make  a  demonstration  against  Aguadores 
with  the  co-operation  of  vessels  from  the 
fleet.  General  Lawton  was  to  command  the 
main  movement,  which  was  to  be  directed 
against  El  Caney.  General  Wheeler  with 
the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  move  forward 
to  command  the  Sevilla  road. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  the  war 
balloon  that  had  been  brought  from  Tampa 
had  been  sent  up  for  the  first  time,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  eighteen  hundred  feet,,  and 
a  clear  idea  had  been  gained  of  the  position 
of  the  enemy. 

Duffield's  brigade  was  brought  up  on  trains 
at  an  early  hour  and  began  a  lively  attack 
on  the  position  below  Aguadores,  in  which 
the  New  York,  Suwanee,  and  Gloucester, 
joined. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  Lawton's 
division  was  in  motion,  but  it  was  not  until 
past  six  o'clock  that  it  was  ready  to  engage 
the  enemy.  The  difficulties  of  moving  on 
account  of  the  mud  were  great,  but  by 
forty  minutes  past  six  the  battery  of  the 
First  Artillery  in  the  lead,  opened  the  en- 
gagement at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  El  Caney.  The  first  shot  was 
fired  by  Captain  Capron,  father  of  the 
officer  who  was  killed  with  the  Rough  Riders 
at  the  skirmish  of  La  Quasina.  For  a  time 
the  American  shots  brought  no  reply,  but 
the  Spaniards  soon  waked  up.  The  Reina 
Mercedes  battery,  and  other  advanced 
batteries  in  the  line  of  Santiago's  defenses, 
opened  fire,  and  the  engagement  soon  be- 
came general.  The  Spaniards  at  first  shot 
wild,  but  soon  getting  the  range  of  the 
American  troops  and  batteries,  were  able 
to  do  much  execution.  The  advance  was 
therefore  slow,  the  troops  being  kept  under 
cover  as  far  as  possible. 
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While  Lawton  was  making  little  progress 
in  this  part  of  the  field,  hot  work  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  center.  General  Sumner  was 
in  command  here  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  owning  to  an  attack  of  fever  which 
kept  General  Wheeler  in  his  tent  until  near 
noon.  By  his  order  Grimes's  battery  was 
pushed  forward  with  infantry  support  to  El 
Pozo,  a  little  village  about  two  miles  east  of 
Santiago,  where  a  commanding  height  furn- 
ishes a  good 
position  for  ar-  _ 
tillery.  Oppo-  /, 
site  the  bat- 
tery,across  the 
canon  a  mile 
away,  was  a 
blockhouse  on 
the  hill  below 
San  Juan,  one 
of  a  score  of 
out-works  in 
front  of  Santi- 
ago, lying  a 
little  more  than 
a  mile  from  the 
city's  batter- 
ies. The  dis- 
mountedcaval- 
ry  were  order- 
ed to  take  this 
position,  and 
along  the  hill- 
side, undercov- 
er of  the  under- 
brush,  while 
Grimes's  guns 
shelled  the  hill 
below  the 
blockhouse  to 
clear  the  brush 
of  the  enemy. 
The  Spanish 
battery  replied 
hotly,  and  for 
half  an  hour  the  fire  was  incessant.  The 
Spanish  fire  slackened  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether. 
The  Rough  Riders  and  the  dismounted 
cavalry  of  the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry  were 
then  ordered  to  advance.  The  men  sprang 
up  and  moved  forward  as  swiftly  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  permit.  The 
movement  at  once  developed  a  strong  rifle 
fire  from  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  despite 
the  protection  of  the  underbrush  men  be- 


gan to  fall.  Across  the  gulch  the  ground 
was  more  open  and  the  advance  had  to  be 
made  in  plain  view  of  the  concealed  enemy. 
The  smokeless  powder  proved  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  Spaniards,  as  in  the  absence 
of  smoke  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whence  the 
fire  came.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt 
in  command  of  the  Rough  Riders  led  the 
advance,  riding  a  hundred  feet  ahead  of 
his   men,   shouting  encouragement  as  he 

rode.  There 
was  no  hesita- 
tion among  the 
troopers,  and 
they  streamed 
up  the  slope. 
The  Spaniards 
fired  rapidly 
and  in  volleys, 
and  in  spite  of 
their  haste  did 
much  execu- 
tion. The  kill- 
ed and  wound- 
ed were  left 
where  they  fell. 
Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roose- 
velt's horse  was 
shot,butRoose- 
velt  disengag- 
ed himself  as 
the  animal 
went  dowii,and 
leaping  to  his 
feet,  kept  his 
place  at  the 
head  of  his 
men.  As  the 
lines  advanced 
the  enemy 
could  be  dis- 
covered in  his 
rifle  pits,  and 
the  troopers 
began  firing  as  they  advanced.  The  steadi- 
ness of  the  Americans  apparently  dismayed 
the  Spaniards  after  the  fire-and-fall-back 
tactics  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Americans  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  they  retreated,  though 
observers  of  the  struggle  believe  that- if 
they  had  stood  their  ground  with  the  advant- 
age of  fire  at  close  range  they  could  have 
repulsed  the  attack.  They  had  suffered 
severely,  however,  for  the  trenches  from 
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which  they  had  fought  held  a  large  number 
of  dead.  The  wounded  and  a  part  of  the 
guns  of  the  battery  had  been  carried  off  in 
the  retreat.  The  position  was  held  with 
difficulty  until  the  general  advance  had  dis- 
lodged the  Spanish  from  other  points  which 
commanded  it. 

On  the  right,  Lawton  continued  to  push 
forward  wherever  possible,  but  it  was  slow 
work.  El  Caney  was  defended  by  a  small  stone 
fort,  and  a  number  of  rifle  pits  and  trenches. 
No  artillery  had  been  planted  on  the  fort 
or  earthworks,  but  a  strong  force  of  infan- 
try was  maintained  in  the  defenses.  Cap- 
ron's  battery  was  directed  against  the  stone 
fort  and  with  accurate  marksmanship  at  a 
mile  and  a  half  distance  soon  made  it  un- 
tenable. The  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
and  rifle  pits,  however,  poured  a  hot  fire  on 
the  Americans  wherever  their  advance  could 
be  seen.  The  Americans  took  advantage  of 
whatever  cover  they  could  find,  and  re- 
turned the  fire  of  the  Spanish  as  often  as 
they  could  see  a  head  to  shoot  at.  Law- 
ton's  lines  were  extended  still  farther  to 
the  right  in  the  effort  to  flank  the  Spanish 
position,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish  force 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion. General  Chaffee's  men  were  attacked 
by  a  galling  fire,  and  were  compelled  to  lie 
down  until  the  source  of  it  could  be  discov- 
ered. <  Kving  to  the  smokeless  powder,  it 
was  some  time  before  it  was  found  that  the 
fire  was  coming  from  the  breastworks  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town.  The  offi- 
cers   remained   erect,    encouraging    their 
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men,  but  the  loss  at  this  point  was  consid- 
erable. When  the  source  of  the  fire  was 
discovered  and  the  Americans  began  to 
reply  the  Spaniards  were  much  less  active. 
The  advance  was  continued  until  with  a 
gallant  charge  the  stone  fort  and  its  sup- 
porting trenches  were  carried  by  Lawton's 
men  and  a  considerable  force  was  pushed 
past  the  town.  Captain  Clark,  of  General 
Chaffee's  command,  was  then  detailed  with 
a  company  to  capture  the  blockhouse  to  the 
left,  to  cut  El  Caney  off  from  the  Spanish 
first  line  of  defense.  The  men  advanced  in 
the  face  of  a  hot  fire,  and  the  defenders  of 
the  blockhouse  fled.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Spanish  force  in  this  part  of  the  line 
began  a  hasty  retreat  upon  Santiago.  Many 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  advancing 
Americans,  and  the  battle  on  this  part  of 
the  line  was  practically  finished.  El  Caney 
was  still  held  by  the  enemy. 

Lawton  then  directed  the  advance  of  a 
part  of  his  troops  beyond  El  Caney  to  iso- 
late this  position  and  envelop  Santiago  on 
the  north,  while  a  part  of  his  force  was 
sent  against  the  Spanish  defenses  on  his 
left,  toward  the  San  Juan  hill.  A  mile 
away  a  Spanish  blockhouse  surrounded  by 
trenches  had  been  giving  much  annoy- 
ance, and  the  Sixteenth  Regulars  were  or- 
dered forward  to  capture  it.  Here  occurred 
some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  day. 
The  Spanish  held  their  fire  until  the  Ameri- 
can troops  had  advanced  to  the  center  of 
the  half  mile  of  open  land  in  front  of  the 
blockhouse,  when  the  whole  hill  blazed  out 
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with  artillery  and  rifle  fire.  The  Sixteenth 
was  in  evident  danger  of  annihilation,  and 
the  Seventy-first  New  York  was  ordered  to 
its  support.  The  Spanish  continued  to  fire 
with  unexpected  accuracy,  and  the  Sixth 
Regulars  were  ordered  to  join  the  advance. 
The  American  troops  never  wavered,  al- 
though the  fire  was  so  heavy  that  the 
Seventy-first  had  lost  over  seventy  men  be- 
fore it  had  reached  the  center  of  the  open 
space.  The  American  fire  was  not  effective 
until  the  troops  had  advanced  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  where  they  could  see  the 
Spanish-  behind  their  breastworks.  The 
Americans  fired  steadily  and  carefully  as 
they  advanced,  but  the  Spanish  held  stub- 
bornly to  the  trenches  until  dislodged  by  a 
bayonet  charge.  Some  of  our  men  were 
here  killed  by  machetes.  The  Spanish  re- 
formed at  a  second  line  of  rifle  pits,  and  re- 
sumed the  struggle,  while  from  the  next 
hill  a  flank  fire  was  poured  in  from  another 
blockhouse  and  its  surrounding  trenches. 


The  captured  blockhouse  was  crowded  with 
the  Spanish  dead,  and  with  the  state  of  the 
trenches  showed  that  enemy  had  suffered 
only  less  severely  than  the  attacking  force. 
The  position  when  taken  was  found  to  be 
commanded  from  several  directions  by  the 
Spanish  fire,  and  after  being  held  for  an 
hour  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  reoccu- 
pied  later.  Firing  continued  fiercely  all 
along  the  front  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Spaniards  contesting  the 
ground  fiercely,  and  when  driven  from  one 
line  of  entrenchments  renewing  the  contest 
from  another.  The  advance  had  been  gen- 
erally successful.  On  the  right  Lawton's 
force  had  passed  well  beyond  El  Caney, 
though  this  position  was  still  fiercely  de- 
fended until  five  o'clock,  when  it  was  car- 
ried. On  the  center  only  San  Juan  remained 
to  be  captured  to  bring  the  army  face  to 
face  with  the  main  defenses  of  Santiago 
itself. 

General  Shafter  then  rode  out  to  make 
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a  personal  observation  of  the  situation,  and 
at  four  o'clock  General  Hawkins  was  or- 
dered to  lead  an  assault  on  the  San  Juan 
hill.  His  force  was  disposed  in  two  divis- 
ions. The  Third  and  Sixth  Cavalry,  and  the 
Thirteenth  and  Sixteenth  Infantry  he  formed 
in  one  division  and  led  in  person.  Colonel 
Wood  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  second 
division  formed  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and 
the  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Infantry. 

San  Juan  hill  was  the  most  important  of 
the  outer  defenses  of  Santiago,  and  was 
more  strongly  defended.  The  artillery  here 
was  better  and  better  served  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  outer  line  of  defense. 
The  hill  was  steep,  and  the  charge  was 
made  under  greater  difficulties  than  any 
other  of  the  day.  The  men  advanced  bravely, 
however,  the  officers  leading.  It  was  rush, 
lie  down,  fire,  and  rush  again,  as  they  scram- 
bled up  the  ascent.  Their  ranks  were 
thinned  by  the  hot  fire  from  above.  Cap- 
tain O'Neill  of  the  Rough  Riders, —  the 
"  Buckey  O'Neill,"  whose  stories  of  Arizona 
life  have  been  widely  read, —  fell  in  front 
of  his  company,  shot  dead  by  a  Spanish 
bullet.  Scores  of  men  were  killed  or 
wounded,  but  the  regiment,  with  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Roosevelt  at  its  head,  pressed 
forward  steadily.  Captain  McFarland  of 
Company  E  of  the  Sixteenth  was  shot  dead 
while  leading  the  van  with  General  Haw- 
kins. The  men  hesitated,  but  Lieutenant 
Cary  ran  to  the  lead  of  the  company,  and 
with  a  cry  of  command  led  them  forward 
again.  Cary  fell,  shot  through  the  heart, 
but  the  men  moved  forward,  and  closed  up 
the  gaps  where  the  shell  and  rifle-bullet 
thinned  the  ranks.  At  last  the  top  of  the 
hill  was  reached,  and  the  men  with  a  cheer 
swarmed  over  the  Spanish  breastworks,  and 
after  a  sharp  encounter  sent  the  stubborn 
enemy  in  headlong  flight.  The  action  re- 
sulted in  severe  loss  to  both  sides.  The 
Spanish  had  stationed  thirty  men  in  each 
trench.  In  some  of  these  twenty-five  dead 
or  severely  wounded  men  were  found,  and 
in  many  of  them  the  number  was  as  high 
as  twenty.  The  American  loss  was  prob- 
ably greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the 
Spanish.  In  some  of  the  companies  that 
went  into  the  charge  no  more  than  twenty 
or  twenty-five  escaped  without  wounds. 
The  hill  having  been  carried  at  such  cost, 
every  effort  was  made  to  hold  it.  The  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts  Volunteers  were  ordered 


up  to  the  support  of  General  Hawkins's 
command,  and  the  defenses  were  strength- 
ened against  a  counter  attack.  The  force 
was  still  under  the  fire  of  two  or  three 
blockhouses,  but  it  was  in  no  condition  to 
carry  them,  and  had  to  depend  on  entrench- 
ing to  protect  itself. 

The  attack  on  the  line  from  Aguadores  to 
the  sea  had  developed  into  a  serious  en- 
gagement under  Generals  Kent  and  Duf- 
field.  The  navy  rendered  such  assistance 
as  it  was  able,  but  the  Spaniards  held  tena- 
ciously to  their  positions.  They  had  burnt 
the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
and  in  its  absence  the  American  force  was 
unable  to  cross  the  stream  under  the  Span- 
ish fire,  and  as  night  came  on  the  attack 
was  abandoned. 

The  coming  of  darkness  on  Friday  found 
the  American  line  well  advanced  from  the 
positions  of  the  morning,  and  the  troops 
lightly  entrenched.  The  right  under  Gen- 
eral Lawton  had  been  pushed  forward  about 
three  miles,  and  was  now  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  Santiago  earthworks.  The  cen- 
ter had  been  advanced  nearly  two  miles 
and  held  the  hard-fought  eminence  of  San 
Juan,  within  rifle  shot  of  the  Santiago  bar- 
racks. The  left  had  advanced  its  lines 
along  the  Sevilla  road  and  the  coast  railroad 
to  the  front  of  Aguadores. 

Friday  night  was  a  busy  time  for  the 
American  army.  The  Spanish  batteries 
kept  up  a  desultory  fire,  but  the  Americans 
were  engaged  in  carrying  the  wounded  back 
over  the  nine  miles  of  rough  road  to  the 
hospitals  at  Juragua,  and  in  strengthening 
the  lines  with  the  forces  that  had  not  been 
engaged  during  the  day,  and  made  no  reply. 

The  battle  was  resumed  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  with  a  desperate  attempt  by 
the  Spaniards  to  recapture  their  position  at 
San  Juan.  A  number  of  Hotchkiss  guns 
had  been  moved  up  to  this  position,  and 
these  with  the  rifle  fire  forced  the  Spaniards 
to  break  and  run.  The  Spaniards  were  re- 
formed and  led  to  another  assault,  but  were 
forced  back  as  far  as  the  third  line  of  en- 
trenchments. The  enemy  was  successful, 
however,  in  enfilading  the  advanced  bat- 
teries of  the  Americans,  and  they  were 
withdrawn  to  El  Pozo  hill.  While  this 
attack  was  in  progress,  General  Lawton's 
lines  were  pushed  forward  a  distance  from 
El  Caney,  and  the  fleet  bombarded  the  outer 
fortifications. 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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It  had  been  supposed  that  a  general 
assault  would  be  made  on  the  city  during 
Saturday  morning.  At  midnight  General 
Shafter  had  announced: — 

We  have  Caney  in  our  possession,  and  the  whole 
crest  of  the  plateau  at  Caney.  We  have  taken  some 
two  thousand  prisoners  on  this  side  of  Santiago.  The 
Spaniards  have  been  driven  back  into  the  city,  and  to- 
morrow we  will  take  and  enter  it. 

As  the  reports  of  the  fearful  pounding 
to  which  the 
troopshadbeen 
subjectedcame 
from  the  front, 
however,  Gen- 
eral Shafter 
abandoned  the 
plans  of  carry- 
ing the  city  by 
assault.  In  his 
firstdispatchto 
Washington  he 
had  estimated 
the  losses  at 
"above  400." 
The  figures 
then  crept  up 
to  800,  and  then 
to  "over  1000." 
Orders  for  at- 
tack were  then 
countermand- 
ed, and  later  he 
informed  the 
Secretary  of 
War  that,  "We 
find  the  ground 
of  such  char- 
acter and  the 
defenses  so 
strong  that  it 
will  be  impos- 
sible to  carry 
it  by  storm 
with  my  pres- 
ent force."  • 

The  Americans  held  the  ground  that  they 
had  won  by  such  hard  fighting,  and  had  in- 
flicted serious  losses  on  the  enemy.  They 
had  displayed  a  steadiness  and  dash  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  which  jus- 
tified the  confidence  that  had  been  reposed 
in  them,  and  brought  from  Washington 
strong  expressions  of  the  pride  of  the  coun- 
try in  their  achievements.  But  those  who 
had  believed  that  the  Spanish  would  not 
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fight  had  been  answered  in  the  most 
effectual  manner.  The  Spanish  had  fought 
bravely,  and  the  possibilities  of  destruction 
by  the  new  rifles  and  smokeless  powder  had 
been  proved.  The  Spanish  losses  are  un- 
known. General  Blanco  advised  the  Madrid 
Government  that  General  Linares  had  but 
two  thousand  men  engaged,  and  that  "half 
our  troops  were  placed  hors  de  combat." 
This  was  a  considerable  understatement  of 

the  number  en- 
gaged. Gen- 
eral Linares 
was  among 
those  severely 
wounded,being 
shot  in  the  left 
arm  while  try- 
ing to  rally  his 
men  near  the 
close  of  the 
first  day.  The 
active  com- 
mand in  Santi- 
ago then  fell  to 
General  Jose 
Toral. 

The  contro- 
versy as  to  the 
wounds  made 
by  the  small 
bore  rifles  was 
settled  by  the 
action.  At 
close  range  the 
wounds  made 
by  the  exit  of 
the  bullet  are 
large  and  rag- 
ged,— so  much 
so  that  they led 
to  a  charge  of 
mutilation  of 
the  dead  after 
the  engage- 
ment at  Guan- 
tanamo,  —  but  at  the  ordinary  distances 
they  make  a  smooth,  clean  wound  easily 
treated  by  surgeons.  General  Shafter  re- 
ported that:  "  Their  wounds  are  much  less 
dangerous  than  similar  wounds  made  with 
forty-five  caliber.  Among  the  large  number 
of  wounded  there  are  few  amputations. 
Perhaps  ten  will  cover  it." 

The  question  of  the  value  of  the  insur- 
gents  as  troops  was  also   settled.     They 
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proved  good  fighters  in  battle  and  on  scout- 
ing duty,  but  objected  to  performing  the 
other  duties  of  the  soldier.  A  large  num- 
ber refused  to  perform  road  or  hospital 
duties,  and  their  rations  were  cut  off  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  total  loss  of  the  American  army  in 
the  two  days'  fighting  of  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, was  1,593,  divided  as  follows:  Killed, 
22  officers,  208  enlisted  men;  wounded,  81 
officers;  1,203  enlisted  men;  missing,  79  en- 
listed men. 


lution  to  attempt  to  run  past  Admiral 
Sampson's  fleet  and  escape.  This  course 
had  been  urged  upon  him  by  General  Blanco 
before  the  coming  of  the  American  army, 
and  his  failure  had  been  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint to  the  Government,  and  a  recommen- 
dation that  he  should  be  relieved,  and  the 
command  be  given  to  Commodore  Villamil. 
Admiral  Cervera's  resolution  was  sustained 
by  peremptory  orders  both  from  Havana 
and  from  Madrid. 
At  9:30  on  Sunday  morning  the  lookout 
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XL— THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
SQUADRON 

The  two  days'  battle  in  front  of  Santi- 
ago's defenses  had  left  General  Shafter  in 
possession  of  points  that  would  command 
the  city  and  harbor  as  soon  as  he  should 
bring  up  his  siege  guns  from  Siboney.  The 
great  losses  of  the  Spanish  troops  made 
their  commanders  doubtful  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  stand  an  assault  should 
General  Shafter  decide  to  attempt  the 
storming  of  the  defenses.  In  this  situation 
Admiral  Cervera  took  the  desperate  reso- 


officer  of  the  battleship  Texas  gave  the  cry, 
"They  're  coming  out,"  and  pointed  to  the 
columns  of  black  smoke  that  were  rising 
over  the  hills  at  the  harbor  entrance.  The 
Texas,  the  vessel  nearest  to  the  entrance, 
raised  the  signal  that  Cervera's  squadron 
was  trying  to  escape,  and  beat  to  quarters. 
The  signs  of  the  coming  ships  were  seen 
almost  at  the  same  time  by  the  battleships 
Iowa  and  Oregon  and  the  armored  cruiser 
Brooklyn,  these  vessels  being  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  off  the  harbor  mouth. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  the  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa,  the  flagship  of  the  squadron,  led 
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the  way  out  of  the  harbor  mouth,  followed 
shortly  by  the  Cristobal  Colon,  the  Vizcaya. 
and  the  Almirante  Oquendo,  the  ships  spaced 
in  admirable  order.  The  attempt  to  block 
the  harbor  mouth  by  the  Merrimac  had 
been  a  failure.  From  their  funnels  poured 
the  black  smoke  under  the  forced  draft 
from  their  furnaces,  and  as  they  cleared 
the  harbor  mouth  they  increased  their 
speed.  Behind  them  came  the  two  torpedo 
boat  destroyers,  Pluton  and  Furor.  It  was 
to  be  a  dash  for  freedom  for  the  whole 
squadron. 

As  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  issued  from 
the  harbor  mouth  the  Spanish  commander 
turned  his  course  to  the  west.  The  Texas 
was  the  first  ship  to  engage  the  enemy,  and 
with  a  few  shots  put  a  shell  through  the 
side  armor  of  the  flagship.  The  swift 
cruisers  drew  away  from  the  battleship, 
however,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Vizcaya 
came  along  that  she  was  able  to  engage  to 
effect.  The  Brooklyn,  Iowa,  and  Oregon, 
hastened  up  within  fighting  distance,  and  a 
furious  cannonade  began  between  the  two 
squadrons,  the  Brooklyn  taking  the  first 
place  in  the  American  line.  The  Cristobal 
Colon  proved  by  far  the  fastest  of  the  Span- 
ish ships,  and  drew  to  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, the  Brooklyn  hammering  away  in  hot 
haste.    The  Iowa  at  first  maneuvered  to  ram 
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the  Maria  Teresa,  but  failing  in  this,  gave 
her  the  full  force  of  the  starboard  battery 
and  tried  to  head  off  the  Almirante  Oquendo. 
The  Cristobal  Colon  passed  the  Iowa,  and 
planted  two  six- inch  shells  in  the  bow  where 
the  battleship's  armor  plating  is  light.  The 
damage  was  not  great  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Iowa,  and 
she  turned  her  attention  to  the  Oquendo. 
At  a  distance  of  eleven  hundred  yards  the 
entire  battery  was  discharged  at  the  cruiser. 
Two  twelve-inch  shells  from  this  discharge 
smashed  through  the  Oquendo,  one  forward 
and  the  other  aft.  The  Oquendo  reeled 
with  the  shock,  and  lost  headway,  but  be- 
fore further  damage  could  be  done  by  the 
Iowa,  recovered  speed,  and  passed  ahead 
to  meet  the  fire  of  the  Texas  and  the  Ore- 
gon. 

The  Pluton  and  Furor  now  drew  forward 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Texas, 
the  Iowa,  and  the  Gloucester, —  the  latter 
a  small  gunboat  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  -  Commander  Richard  Wain- 
wright,  who  had  been  executive  officer  of 
the  Maine  at  the  time  that  battleship  was 
blown  up  in  Havana  harbor.  A  shell  from 
one  of  the  battleships  struck  the  foremost 
destroyer,  a  great  spout  of  black  smoke 
sprang  upward,  and  when  it  cleared  away 
the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  was  a  helpless 
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and  sinking  wreck.  The  Gloucester  at- 
tacked the  other  destroyer,  and  a  running 
fight  was  made  for  several  miles.  The  de- 
stroyer saw  the  impossibility  of  escaping 
and  turned  to  retire  into  the  harbor  once 
more.  This  movement  was  prevented  by 
the  Gloucester,  and  the  vessel  was  run 
ashore  in  a  sinking  condition,  four  miles 
from  the  harbor  mouth. 

The  action  between  the  battleships  and 
the  cruisers  proceeded  furiously.  It  was 
an  engagement  of  almost  ship  for  ship. 
The  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  were  off 
the  harbor,  but  too  far  to  the  east  to  be  of 
effective  service,  and  the  New  York  with 
Admiral  Sampson  was  near  Siboney,  carry- 
ing the  Admiral  to  a  consultation  with  Gen- 
eral Shafter.  The  New  York  turned  back 
at  once,  and  hastened  after  the  flying  bat- 
tle, but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  contest.  It  was  the  Brooklyn,  Iowa, 
Oregon,  and  Texas,  against  the  four  cruisers 
of  Admiral  Cervera.  The  Spanish  gunners 
fired  rapidly,  but  with  poor  aim.  Few  of 
their  shells  reached  the  American  vessels, 
and  none  of  those  interfered  with  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ships.  The  American 
fire  was  more  deliberate,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  shots  told.  The  decks  of  the 
Spanish  ships  were  swept  by  the  fire  of  the 
small  guns,  and  shell  after  shell  pierced 
their  armor  plates. 

Less  than  twenty  minutes  after  the  first 
shot  of  the  action  was  fired,  smoke  began 
to  rise  from  the  Almirante  Oquendo  and 
the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa.  They  had  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  shells  which  were  poured 
in  by  the  Texas,  the  Oregon,  and  the  Iowa, 
rending  great  holes  in  the  doomed  ships. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  com- 
manders of  the  two  cruisers  gave  up  hope, 
and  headed  their  ships  for  the  beach.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  ships  grounded  on 
the  shore  eight  miles  west  of  the  harbor 
mouth  and  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
apart,  and  the  crews  began  clambering 
over  the  side3  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
land  from  the  blazing  wrecks.  As  the 
Oquendo  grounded  her  captain  shot  himself 
upon  the  deck  of  his  vessel.  The  three 
American  battleships  then  engaged  the 
Vizcaya,  and  Captain  Eulate  made  a  gallant 
fight  of  it.  The  swift  cruiser  drew  ahead 
of  the  Iowa,  firing  rapidly  but  wildly,  passed 
the  Texas,  and  was  nearly  up  with  the 
Oregon,  with  all  three  vessels  sweeping  her 


with  shot  and  shell,  when  she  too  was  seen 
to  burst  into  flames,  and  suddenly  turned 
and  ran  slowly  upon  the  beach  fifty  min- 
utes after  the  first  shot  was  fired. 

As  the  Vizcaya  struck  shore  she  was  rent 
by  an  explosion,  and  the  crew  of  the  Texas, 
which  was  then  at  her  stern,  set  up  a 
cheer. 

"Don't  cheer,  boys,"  shouted  Captain 
Philip.  "Those  poor  devils  are  dying." 
And  the  Texas  was  turned  to  follow  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  Oregon  in  chase  of  the 
Cristobal  Colon. 

The  Iowa  and  the  Gloucester  now  devoted 
their  attention  to  saving  the  lives  of  the 
survivors  on  the  three  wrecked  warships, 
and  the  small  boats  of  the  American  ves- 
sels were  soon  about  the  burning  vessels. 
The  great  ships  furnished  a  magnificent  but 
dreadful  sight.  The  flames  streaming  from 
the  jagged  shot  holes  in  their  sides,  the 
ammunition  exploding,  and  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  Spanish  sailors,  furnished  all  the 
elements  of  a  splendid  tragedy.  Admi- 
ral Cervera  escaped  to  the  shore  from  the 
Infanta  Maria  Teresa  in  a  boat  sent  by  the 
Gloucester,  and  surrendering  to  Lieutenant 
Morton,  asked  to  be  taken  aboard  the  gun- 
boat. He  was  welcomed  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  Wainwright  with  congratula- 
tions on  the  gallant  fight  he  had  made. 

The  most  vivid  description  of  this  part 
of  the  battle  is  given  by  Captain  Evans  of 
the  Iowa  in  the  following  words  : — 

As  it  was  apparent  that  I  could  not  possibly  catch 
the  Cristobal  Colon  and  that  the  Oregon  and  Brooklyn 
undoubtedly  would,  and  as  the  fast  New  York  was  also 
on  her  trail,  I  decided  the  calls  of  humanity  should  be 
heard  and  attention  given  to  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  Spanish  officers  and  men  who  had  struck 
their  colors  to  the  American  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Sampson.  I  therefore  headed  for  the  wreck 
of  the  Vizcaya,  now  burning  furiously  fore  and  aft. 
When  I  was  in  as  far  as  the  depth  of  the  water  would 
admit,  I  lowered  all  my  boats  and  sent  them  at  once 
to  the  assistance  of  the  men  who  were  being  drowned 
by  dozens  or  roasted  on  the  decks.  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  insurgent  Cubans  from  the  shore  were  shoot- 
ing on  men  who  were  struggling  in  the  water,  after 
having  surrendered  to  us.  I  immediately  put  a  stop 
to  this,  but  I  could  not  put  a  stop  to  the  mutilation  of 
many  bodies  by  the  sharks  inside  the  reef. 

These  creatures  had  become  excited  by  the  blood 
from  the  wounded  mixing  in  the  water.  My  boat's 
crew  worked  manfully  and  succeeded  in  saving  many 
of  the  wounded  from  the  burning  ship.  One  man, 
who  will  be  recommended  for  promotion,  clambered  up 
the  side  of  the  Vizcaya  and  saved  three  men  from 
burning  to  death.  The  smaller  magazines  of  the 
Vizcaya  were  exploding  with  magnificent  cloud  effects. 
The  boats  were  coming  alongside  in  a  steady  string, 
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and  willing  hands  were  helping  the  lacerated  Spanish 
officers  and  sailors  on  the  Iowa's  quarter  deck. 

All  the  Spaniards  were  absolutely  without  clothes. 
Some  had  their  legs  torn  off  by  fragments  of  shells. 
Others  were  mutilated  in  every  conceivable  way.  The 
bottoms  of  the  boats  held  two  or  three  inches  of 
blood.  In  many  cases  dead  men  were  lying  in  the 
blood.  Five  poor  chaps  died  on  the  way  to  the  ship. 
They  were  afterward  buried  with  military  honors  from 
the  Iowa. 

Some  examples  of  heroism,  or  more  properly  devo- 
tion to  discipline  and  duty,  could  never  be  surpassed. 
One  man  on  the  lost  Vizcaya  had  his  left  arm  almost 
shot  off  just  below  the  shoulder.  The  fragments  were 
hanging  by  a  small  piece  of  skin.  But  he  climbed 
unassisted  over  the  side  and  saluted  as  if  on  a  visit  of 
ceremony.  Immediately  afterward  came  a  strong- 
hearted  sailor,  whose  left  leg  had  been  shot  off  above 
the  knee.  He  was  hoisted  on  board  the  Iowa  with  a 
tackle,  but  never  a  whimper  came  from  him.     Gradu- 
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ally  the  mangled  bodies  and  naked  well  men  accumu- 
lated until  it  would  have  been  almost  difficult  [to'rec- 
ognize  the  Iowa  as  a  United  States  battleship. 

Blood  was  all  over  her  usually  white  quarterdeck, 
and  272  naked  men  were  being  supplied  with  water 
and  food.  Finally  came  the  boats  with  Captain  Eulate, 
commander  of  the  Vizcaya,  for  whom  a  chair  was 
lowered  over  the  side,  as  he  was  evidently  wounded. 
The  Captain's  guard  of  marines  was  drawn  up  on  the 
quarterdeck  to  salute  him,  and  I  stood  waiting  to  wel- 
come him.  As  the  chair  was  placed  on  the  deck,  the 
marines  presented  arms. 

Captain  Eulate  slowly  raised  himself  from  the 
chair,  saluted  me  with  grave  dignity,  unbuckled  his 
sword-belt,  and  holding  the  hilt  of  the  sword  before 
him,  kissed  it  reverently,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
then  surrended  it  to  me. 

Of  course,  I  declined  to  receive  his  sword,  and  as  the 
crew  of  the  Iowa  saw  this  they  cheered  like  wild  men. 

In  the  mean  time  thirty  officers  of  the  Vizcaya  had 
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been  picked  up,  besides  272  of  her  crew.  Our  ward- 
room and  steerage  officers  gave  up  their  staterooms 
and  furnished  food,  clothing,  and  tobacco,  to  those 
naked  officers  of  the  Vizcaya.  The  paymaster  issued 
uniforms  to  the  naked  sailors,  and  each  was  given  all 
the  corned  beef,  coffee,  and  hardtack,  he  could  eat. 
The  war  had  assumed  another  aspect. 

As  I  knew  the  crews  of  the  first  two  ships  wrecked 
had  not  been  visited  by  any  of  our  vessels,  I  ran  down 
to  them.  I  found  the  Gloucester  with  Admiral  Cervera 
and  a  number  of  his  officers  aboard  and  also  a  large 
number  of  wounded,  some  in  a  frightfully  mangled 
condition.  Many  prisoners  had  been  killed  on-  shore 
by  the  fire  of  the  Cubans.  The  Harvard  came  off  and 
I  requested  Captain  Cotton  to  go  in  and  take  off  the 
crews  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  and  the  Almirante 
Oquendo,  and  by  midnight  the  Harvard  had  974  pris- 
oners aboard,  a  large  number  of  them  wounded. 

A  number  of  the  sailors  from  the  wrecked 
ships  were  shot  by  Cubans.  Captain  Evans 
put  a  guard  ashore  and  all  further  cruelty 
was  prevented.  An  officer  who  was  sent  to 
the  Vizcaya  gave  the  following  account  of 
his  experiences: — 

The  American  shells  had  torn  holes  through  her 
twelve-inch  Harveyized  stern  armor  plates.  Through 
them  I  could  see  naked  men,  bloody  and  gashed,  roast- 
ing in  the  shell.  Her  guns  had  been  left  shotted  and 
were  exploding  from  the  heat,  but  we  took  care  and 
got  alongside.  Her  decks  and  sides  were  red-hot. 
Two  men,  stark  naked,  were  climbing  down  a  davit 
tackle,  and  as  the  ship  rolled  they  would  swing  against 
her  scorching  sides  and  out  and  back  again.  I  took 
one  hundred  and  ten  men  off  the  Vizcaya,  all  without 
clothes,  and  I  know  no  worse  sight  than  naked  men 
with  bleeding  wounds  exposed.     One  swam  toward  me. 

"  Are  you  an  officer? "  I  asked. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  only  a  mournful  soldier." 

From  not  one  of  the  wounded  came  a  whimper  or  a 
groan. 

While  these  scenes  were  going  on  about 
the  burning  wrecks  of  the  three  beautiful 
cruisers  of  Spain,  the  Cristobal  Colon  was 
making  a  gallant  running  fight  with  the 
Brooklyn  and  the  Oregon.  Steaming  at 
full  speed  to  the  west,  she  had  at  first  the 
advantage  of  position,  and  gained  the  lead 
of  both  ships.  Then  the  Brooklyn  slowly 
forged  ahead,  and  the  Oregon  with  an  un- 
expected burst  of  speed,  kept  well  within 
range  of  the  fleeing  cruiser.  The  Colon  was 
struck  several  times  by  the  shot  from  the 
American  vessels,  but  for  several  hours 
none  of  them  succeeded  in  seriously  injur- 
ing the  cruiser.  The  Spanish  guns  were 
served  rapidly,  and  the  Brooklyn  was  struck 
several  times,  but  most  of  the  shot  flew 
wild.  A  jutting  point  nearly  sixty  miles 
from  Santiago  made  an  end  of  the  chase. 
The  Brooklyn,  standing  farther  out  to  sea 
on  a  parallel  course,  was  in  a  position  to 


cut  the  Colon  off  if  it  turned  out,  the  Ore- 
gon and  Texas  were  not  far  behind,  and  the 
New  York  was  coming  swiftly  up.  A  shell 
from  the  Oregon  struck  the  quarter  deck 
smashing  the  cabins  and  setting  the  ship  on 
fire.  The  commander  of  the  Cristobal  Colon 
gave  up  the  fight  at  one  o'clock,  and  run- 
ning his  vessel  on  the  beach  hauled  down 
his  flag.  The  Oregon  was  the  first  to  put 
a  prize  crew  aboard,  and  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  Spanish  sailors  so  drunk  that 
they  had  to  be  helped  off  the  vessel.  In 
stimulating  the  crew  to  make  their  best 
efforts  to  escape,  the  officers  had  done  a  lit- 
tle too  much.  And  this  was  the  end  of  the 
armada  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  loss  in  killed 
was  estimated  by  Admiral  Cervera  at  over 
six  hundred.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five 
wounded  were  taken  aboard  the  American 
vessels,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  others  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
American  loss  was  one  man  killed  on  the 
Brooklyn,  and  two  men  wounded.  The 
Texas  and  Iowa  suffered  some  damage,  but 
not  enough  to  make  it  necessary  to  send 
them  home.  Among  the  Spanish  dead  was 
Commodore  Villamil,  reputed  to  be  the 
ablest  naval  authority  in  Spain. 

"  We  have  lost  all,"  cabled  Admiral  Cer- 
vera to  his  government,  "and  are  neces- 
sarily depressed." 

X.— THE  PHILIPPINES,  SPAIN,  AND  THE 
SURRENDER  OF  SANTIAGO 

While  the  chief  theater  of  war  had 
shifted  to  Cuba,  the  Government  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  campaign  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  work  of  making  soldiers  out 
of  the  militia  gathered  at  San  Francisco 
was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  three 
expeditions  were  sent  after  the  first  to  sup- 
port Admiral  Dewey  in  the  Manila  cam- 
paign. On  the  15th  of  June  the  second 
Manila  expedition  sailed  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  with  3,515  officers  and  men. 
Four  steamers  made  up  the  transport 
squadron:  the  China,  from  the  Pacific  Mail 
fleet,  with  52  officers  and  1,165  men;  the 
Senator  with  44  officers  and  960  men;  the 
Zealandia  with  38  officers  and  663  men;  and 
the  Colon  with  22  officers  and  571  men. 
Brigadier  General  Greene  on  the  China  was 
in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Jewett,  Judge  Advocate  on 
General   Merritt's  staff,  was  sent  as  the 
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representative  of  the  American  Governor 
General.  The  third  expedition  sailed  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  27th,  under  command 
of  Brigadier  General  McArthur,  nearly  four 
thousand  men  being  carried  on  the  Valen- 
cia, the  Ohio,  the  Indiana,  the  City  of  Para, 
and  the  Morgan  City.  General  Merritt 
sailed  on  the  Newport  two  days  later  with 
five  hundred  more  men.  The  fourth  ex- 
pedition, commanded  by  Brigadier  General 
Otis,  with  seventeen  hundred  men  on  the 
Peru  and  the  City  of  Puebla,  sailed  on  the 
15th  of  July.  With  these  expeditions  a 
force  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  men 
had  been  sent  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Philippines.  Meanwhile,  the  concentration 
of  troops  at  San  Francisco  continued.  Regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  Camp  Merritt  from 
Tennessee,  New  York,  and  other  States 
well  across  the  continent,  and  practically 
all  the  new  levies  from  the  far  Western 
States  were  gathered  at  the  same  point. 
After  the  departure  of  the  fourth  expedi- 
dition  there  still  remained  thirteen  thou- 
sand men  in  camp  at  the  city. 

Further  reinforcement  was  sent  to  Ad- 
miral Dewey  with  the  monitor  Monadnock, 
which  with  the  collier  Nero  sailed  for  Ma- 
nila on  the  23d  of  June. 

The  departure  of  Governor  General  Mer- 
ritt was  hastened  by  reports  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  insurgents  and  rumors  of  the 
intentions  of  Aguinaldo  and  the  other  insur- 
gent chiefs.  The  insurgents  rapidly  re- 
duced the  most  important  provinces  in  the 
island  of  Luzon.  The  province  of  Cavite 
fell  into  their  hands  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Manila  bay.  Admiral  Dewey  informed 
the  Government  under  date  of  June  12th 
that,  "  The  insurgents  have  practically  sur- 
rounded Manila.  They  have  taken  twenty- 
five  hundred  prisoners  whom  they  treat 
humanely."  General  Pena,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Spanish  commanders,  while  withdrawing 
to  Manila  was  forced  to  surrender  his  com- 
mand of  one  thousand  men  at  Santa  Cruz. 
The  provinces  of  Laguna,Batangas,  Manila, 
and  Bulacan,  were  overrun,  and  a  number 
of  engagements  took  place  about  Manila. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  Captain  General  Au- 
gustin  cabled  to  Madrid  that  he  was  forced 
to  withdraw  within  the  walls  of  Manila,  and 
would  be  unable  to  communicate  further 
with  the  Government. 

On  the  12th  of  June  the  insurgents  for- 
mally declared  their  independence  of  Spain, 


and  proclaimed  a  republic.  The  protector- 
ate of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged. 
July  1st,  Aguinaldo  announced  himself  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic.  Captain  General 
Augustin,  in  a  dispatch  got  out  of  Manila 
under  date  of  June  23d,  estimated  Agui- 
naldo's  forces  at  thirty  thousand  armed 
with  rifles  and  one  hundred  thousand  armed 
with  swords.  Outside  the  chief  island  of 
Luzon,  however,  the  insurrection  did  not 
seem  to  make  headway.  The  Governor  of 
the  Viscayas  and  Mindanao  islands,  the 
southern  part  of  the  Philippine  group, 
cabled  to  Spain  that  he  had  defeated  the 
insurgents  in  an  engagement  in  which  Chief 
Arce,the  lieutenant  of  Aguinaldo,  was  killed, 
and  tranquillity  restored. 

The  first  fleet  of  transports  under  the 
convoy  of  the  Charleston  reached  Manila 
bay  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  the  men  were 
landed  at  Cavite.  On  the  way  the  ships 
stopped  at  the  Ladrones.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernor had  not  yet  heard  of  the  war,  and  as 
he  had  no  means  of  resisting,  surrendered, 
and  with  all  his  men  was  taken  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  native  civil  government  in 
the  Ladrones  was  left  undisturbed,  and 
American  interests  were  put  in  charge  of 
Francis  Porcusach,  the  sole  American  citi- 
zen on  the  islands. 

The  Spanish  ministry,  in  its  uncertainty 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  determined 
on  a  demonstration  against  the  American 
force  in  the  Philippines.  The  Cadiz  fleet 
under  command  of  Admiral  Camara  was  at 
last  got  to  sea  on  the  16th  of  June,  and 
sailed  without  announcing  its  destination, 
in  order,  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  naively 
said,  "That  everybody  might  be  satisfied." 
Ten  days  later  the  fleet  entered  the  harbor 
of  Port  Said,  the  entrance  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  consisted  of  the  battleship  Pelayo, 
the  armored  cruiser  Emperador  Carlos 
Quinto,  the  converted  cruisers  Patrio  and 
Rapido,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers  Osado, 
Audaz,  and  Proserpina,  and  five  transports 
carrying  four  thousand  troops.  The  Span- 
ish consul  at  Port  Said  had  purchased  ten 
thousand  tons  of  coal,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  put  it  aboard  the  warships. 

There  was  much  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  authorities  whether  Admiral 
Camara  had  any  intention  of  going  to  the 
Philippines,  but  there  was  every  confidence 
that  Admiral  Dewey  would  be  able  to  handle 
the  expedition  if  it  ever  reached  Philippine 
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waters.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
the  Navy  Department  announced  a  plan 
that  had  been  in  contemplation,  to  send  a 
squadron  to  Spain.  The  Newark  was  de- 
tailed as  flagship,  with  the  battleships  Iowa 
and  Oregon,  the  cruisers  Yosemite,  Yankee, 
and  Dixie,  and  three  colliers,  the  whole  to 
be  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Wat- 
son. It  was  announced  that  the  start  would 
be  made  at  once  from  off  Santiago,  and  the 
Newark  was  dispatched  to  that  point.  But 
many  delays  occurred,  and  the  date  of  sail- 
ing was  several  times  postponed. 

The  Spanish  ministry  professed  to  wel- 
come the  coming  of  an  American  squadron 
to  their  coast,  and  announced  that  it  would 
make  no  change  in  Admiral  Camara's  orders. 
The  Spanish  admiral  remained  for  several 
days  at  Port  Said,  not  having  money  enough 
to  pay  the  canal  tolls  —  estimated  at  above 
$80,000.  The  canal  company  at  last  ac- 
cepted bills  on  Paris,  and  the  squadron 
sailed  through  the  canal  on  the  5th  of  July, 
The  torpedo  boat  destroyers  were  sent  back 
to  Spain,  as  too  delicate  for  the  trip.  After 
spending  a  day  at  Suez,  Camara  sailed  back 
through  the  canal  on  the  7th,  and  headed 
his  ships  for  Spain.  The  full  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's  squad- 
ron had  changed  the  plans  of  the  Spanish 
ministry,  —  if  they  had  ever  had  any  plan 
besides  that  of  encouraging  the  Spanish 
people  to  believe  that  they  were  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  wage  war. 

The  original  blockade  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  included  only  the  ports  on  the 
north  coast  of  Cuba  from  Cardenas  to  Bahia 
Honda,  and  Cienfuegos  on  the  south.  San- 
tiago was  added  without  proclamation  when 
Admiral  Cervera's  squadron  took  refuge  in 
that  harbor.  On  the  28th  of  June  Presi- 
dent McKinley  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing that  the  United  States  would, 
"  Maintain  an  effective  blockade  of  all  the 
ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  from 
Cape  Frances  to  Cape  Cruz  inclusive,  and 
also  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  in  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico."  This  proclamation  increased 
the  extent  of  the  blockade  fourfold. 

The  blockade  of  San  Juan  had  already 
been  begun  by  Captain  Sigsbee  in  the  aux- 
iliary cruiser  St.  Paul,  who  had  a  few  days 
before  cruised  off  the  harbor  and  turned 
back  a  British  ship  loaded  with  supplies. 
While  on  this  duty  the  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer Terror  acccompanied  by  a  Spanish 


gunboat  issued  from  San  Juan  harbor  and 
made  an  attack  on  the  St.  Paul.  The  Terror 
was  one  of  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron,  but 
was  left  behind  at  Martinique  because  of 
trouble  with  her  machinery.  When  the 
vessel  was  repaired  Santiago  was  already 
blockaded,  and  a  run  was  made  for  San 
Juan.  The  destroyer  again  broke  down  at 
this  port  and  was  under  repair  for  several 
weeks.  The  attack  on  the  St.  Paul  was 
made  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  and 
after  some  maneuvering  and  long-range 
firing  the  destroyer  dashed  forward  to  get 
within  torpedo  distance.  Three  shots  from 
the  five-inch  guns  of  the  St.  Paul  struck 
the  Terror,  one  going  through  the  engine- 
room  and  disabling  a  part  of  the  machin- 
ery. The  Terror  dropped  back  under  cover 
of  the  fortifications,  and  was  kept  afloat 
with  difficulty  while  she  was  being  towed 
into  the  harbor. 

The  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's 
ships,  the  defeat  of  Linares,  and  Shaffer's 
investment  of  Santiago,  brought  a  plenti- 
ful crop  of  peace  rumors.  The  Spanish 
ministry  were  evidently  desirous  of  ending 
the  war,  but  stood  in  too  much  awe  of  the 
army,  the  Carlists,  and  the  Republicans,  to 
take  the  initiative  in  getting  terms.  With 
no  plan  of  conducting  the  war  they  had  no 
plan  of  ending  it.  Suggestions  were  put 
forth  that  Spain  would  allow  the  independ- 
ence of  Cuba,  provided  Cuba  assumed  its 
share  of  the  Cuban  debt;  grant  the  United 
States  a  moderate  indemnity  to  be  fixed  by 
the  powers  of  Europe;  and  make  adminis- 
trative reforms  in  the  Philippines  with  com- 
mercial advantages  to  the  United  States. 
The  terms  of  the  United  States  were  semi- 
officially announced  as  the  unconditional 
independence  of  Cuba,  the  cession  of  Porto 
Rico  to  the  United  States,  and  an  indemnity 
of  $240,000,000,  the  Philippines  to  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  the  United 
States  until  the  indemnity  was  paid.  The 
Spanish  ministry  declared  that  it  would 
never  consent  to  these  terms.  Dissensions 
arose  in  the  Cabinet,  however,  and  on  the 
11th  of  July  Sagasta  placed  the  resigna- 
tions of  all  its  members  in  the  hands  of 
the  Queen  Regent.  A  military  Cabinet, 
with  General  Campos  or  General  Polavieja 
at  its  head,  was  discussed,  but  the  adminis- 
tration was  temporarily  left  in  the  hands 
of  Sagasta. 

After  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Santiago 
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on  the  2d  of  July  there  was  a  period  of 
quiet  in  the  opposing  camps.  The  losses 
on  both  sides  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
men  probably  made  rest  necessary,  and  the 
illness  of  General  Shafter,  who  with  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  General  Young,  and  other 
officers,  was  disabled  for  a  few  days  by  ma- 
larial fever,  made  a  rest  necessary.  On  the 
3d  of  July,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  squadron,  General  Shafter  sent  a 
demand  on  General  Toral  for  the  surrender 
of  the  place,  allowing  two  days  for  the 
withdrawal  of  non-combatants.  Ten  days 
were  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  terms, 
the  truce  being  renewed  with  intervals  of 
firing  from  the  advanced  batteries.  General 
Toral  offered  to  give  up  the  city  if  the  men 
were  allowed  to  march  away  with  their  side 
arms,  with  a  twelve  hours'  start.  Uncon- 
ditional surrender  was  demanded  by  the 
American  general.  While  time  was  con- 
sumed with  referring  proposals  to  Wash- 
ton  and  Madrid  the  American  forces 
strengthened  their  lines,  brought  up  their 
field  and  siege  batteries,  and  pushed  rein- 
forcements to  the  front.  Several  trans- 
ports arrived  off  Santiago  with  four  thou- 
sand troops  from  Tampa,  and  on  the  11th  of 
July  General  Miles  arrived  with  seventeen 
hundred  more,  raising  the  American  force 
to  above  twenty-five  thousand  men.  With 
the  reinforcements  the  lines  were  extended. 
On  the  11th,  with  some  fighting,  the  lines 
were  carried  to  the  northern  point  of  the 
bay,  completely  enclosing  the  Spanish  army 
and  blocking  the  way  of  retreat.  On  the 
7th  the  governor,  the  mayor,  and  the  rest 
of  the  civil  government  of  Santiago,  came 
through  the  lines  and  gave  themselves  up. 
The  Archbishop  of  Santiago  sent  an  urgent 
message  to  Madrid  asking  the  surrender  of 
the  place,  but  no  response  was  received. 

While  the  negotiations  over  the  posses- 
of  Santiago  were  going  on,  arrangements 
were  completed  for  the  exchange  of  Lieu- 


tenant Hobson  and  his  seven  men.  On  the 
6th  of  July  they  were  delivered  up  under 
flag  of  truce,  a  Spanish  lieutenant  and  four- 
teen privates  being  exchanged  for  them. 
They  were  carried  through  the  American 
lines  amid  a  great  demonstration  and  taken 
to  the  flagship  New  York,  from  which  they 
had  started  a  month  before. 

Before  Lieutenant  Hobson  was  exchanged 
the  Spanish  tried  to  complete  the  task  in 
which  he  had  failed.  At  midnight  on  the 
4th,  the  Reina  Mercedes,  the  dismantled 
Spanish  cruiser,  was  sent  into  the  harbor 
entrance.  She  was  discovered  by  the 
American  fleet,  and  the  Spaniards  were  un- 
able to  carry  out  their  plans  under  the  hot 
fire  to  which  she  was  subjected.  She 
drifted  outside  the  entrance  and  was  sunk 
by  the  shells  of  the  blockading  fleet.  The 
batteries  at  the  entrance,  were  still  consid- 
ered too  strong,  however,  to  permit  the 
fleet  to  sail  into  the  harbor,  and  the  open 
channel  was  not  used  by  the  warships. 

After  much  negotiation  terms  were 'at 
last  offered  to  General  Toral  of  safe  trans- 
port of  his  troops  to  Spain,  the  officers 
to  keep  their  side  arms.  If  these  terms 
were  not  accepted  by  noon  of  the  14th 
of  July  bombardment  was  to  begin  an 
the  city  to  be  carried  by  assault.  A  personal 
interview  was  had  between  General  Toral, 
General  Miles,  and  General  Shafter,  and  the 
Spanish  commander  was  shown  the  hope- 
lessness of  further  resistance.  On  the 
morning  of  the  14th  permission  to  accept 
the  American  terms  was  received  from 
Madrid,  and  Santiago  surrendered,  three 
weeks  and  one  day  after  the  American 
army  had  begun  its  landing  on  the  Cuban 
coast.  The  surrender  included  the  territory 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Acerradores  on 
the  south  coast  to  Sagua  de  Tanamo  on 
the  north  coast,  about  one  third  of  the 
province  of  Santiago,  with  all  the  garrisons 
contained  therein. 


[continued  in  next  number] 
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By  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 


Some  truths  may  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housetop; 

Others  may  be  spoken  by  the  fireside; 

Still  others  must  be  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  friend. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  after  his  attack  on  the  owners  of  dictionaries,  my  friend  Elacott 
followed  it  with  an  exposition  of  his  radical  views  on  public  libraries  and  the  com- 
mercial aspect  of  literature.  He  appears  to  have  a  constant  leaning  toward  the  subject; 
and  I  suspect  that  he  would  like  to  devote  himself  to  the  production  of  books,  and  have 
a  literary  career,  if  he  did  not  think  it  entailed  poverty.  We  were  sitting  in  the  Arbor, 
and  looking  over  some  books  that  Miss  Ravaline  had  bought  that  day  with  a  present  of 
money  that  had  been  given  to  her  for  that  special  purpose. 

"Did  you  ever  think,"  said  he,  "of  the  evolution  of  the  free  public  library?" 

"  That  is  not  much  of  a  subject  for  study,"  said  I.  "  The  free  public  library  is 
simply  a  natural  outgrowth  of  civilization." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  "  it  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  niggardliness." 

"Then  we  have  been  giving  a  great  deal  of  undeserved  credit  to  the  men  and  women 
who  founded  the  libraries,"  said  Miss  Ravaline. 

"The  founders  are  not  the  niggards,"  said  Elacott.  "I  freely  admit  their  liberality, 
though  I  am  disposed  to  question  their  wisdom." 

"  Well,  give  us  your  theory  of  library  evolution,"  said  I,  seeing  that  he  had  one  he 
wished  to  exploit. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  he  began,  "  a  man  wrote  a  book,  and  when  it  was  in  print  the 
publisher  gave  him  six  complimentary  copies  (this  became  the  custom,  after  a  while,  in 
reputable  publishing  houses),  and  this  was  the  germ  of  the  mischief.  What  was  he  to 
do  with  those  six  books?  It  would  be  beneath  his  autorial  dignity  to  sell  them;  he  needed 
but  one  for  himself;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  lay  them  away  on  the  shelf,  like  the  bread 
and  cheese  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  for  books  are  printed  to  be  read.  Evidently  five  of  them 
should  be  given  away.  He  was  rich  enough  in  social  qualities  to  possess  four  friends, 
and  but  four,  who  loved  him  dearly.  Four  copies  went  at  once  to  these,  who  prized 
them  highly  and  kept  them  carefully  as  long  as  they  lived.  One  copy  remained,  and  the 
problem  was,  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  At  last  he  remembered  a  young  lady  between  whom 
and  himself  there  had  been  a  friendship  that  never  had  ripened  into,  etc.,  as  the  news- 
papers express  it.  I  suppose  you  might  say  it  remained  forever  green,  like  some  people's 
174 
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memories.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  thing  to  present  the  remain- 
ing copy  to  her,  which  accordingly  he  did.  She  read  the  book  with  interest;  but  as 
their  friendship  never  had  ripened  into,  etc.,  it  had  no  sacred  character  for  her.  She 
lent  it  to  her  sister,  and  her  sister  lent  it  to  a  neighbor,  and  the  neighbor  lent  it  to  a 
cousin,  and  the  cousin  lent  it  to  another  cousin,  and  that  cousin  lent  it  to  her  sweet- 
heart, and  he  lost  it.  Then  the  original  recipient  wrote  to  the  author  and  told  him,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  how  much  she  had  done  to  spread  his  fame,  and  how  many  persons 
had  enjoyed  his  book.  'All  of  which,'  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  folded  up  her  letter, 
1  means  that  six  persons  who  should  have  bought  my  book,  if  they  cared  to  read  it, 
have  I  had  the  reading  without  cost  to  them  and  without  profit  to  me.' " 

"  But  perhaps  not  one  of  them  would  ever  have  bought  the  book,  or  even  heard  of 
it,"  suggested  Miss  Ravaline. 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Elacott;  "  but  even  then  the  author  would  have  been  no  poorer 
in  pocket,  and  he  would  not  have  the  humiliating  consciousness  of  having  been  sponged. 
However,  that  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  evolutionary  process  that  ends  in  our  great 
free  libraries.  One  of  the  six  persons  who  read  the  free  copy  was  a  wealthy  lady  who 
had  a  strong  taste  for  literature  but  could  not  afford  to  spend  fifty  cents  for  a  book.  As 
no  more  happened  to  come  along  that  she  could  read  for  nothing,  she  set  her  wits  at  work 
to  devise  means  by  which  she  could  have  the  privilege  of  reading  for  next  to  nothing. 
The  result  was  the  invention  of  the  book  club  —  a  very  neat  scheme  for  enjoying  an 
author's  work  and  diminishing  his  profits.  If  twenty-five  persons  wish  to  read  a  half- 
dollar  book,  by  forming  a  club  they  can  buy  one  copy  and  pass  it  around,  at  a  cost  of  two 
cents  to  each." 

"Again  let  me  suggest,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "that  some  of  those  persons  probably 
would  not  care  enough  for  the  book  to  pay  the  full  price  —  would  not  care  to  own  it  — 
and  some  others  could  not  afford  to  buy  it,  however  they  might  wish  it." 

"  Those  whose  desire  to  read  it  does  not  rise  above  the  value  of  two  cents  might  as 
well  let  it  alone,"  said  Elacott.  "  As  for  those  who  could  not  afford,  I  will  consider  them 
presently,  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  affording.  Let  us  make  a  liberal  discount  for 
all  these  —  say  sixty  per  cent.  We  then  have  left,  out  of  the  twenty-five,  ten  who  might 
have  been  purchasers  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thus  you  see  the  book  club  has  cheated  the 
author  out  of  a  sale  of  nine  copies." 

"I  doubt,"  said  I,  "if  your  discount,  liberal  as  it  appears,  is  large  enough.  The 
books  purchased  by  such  clubs  are  mainly  of  the  kind  that  few  would  care  to  own." 

"  Still,"  said  Elacott,  "  there  must  be  some  saving  in  it,  or  the  club  would  not  exist. 
If  it  is  only  a  buying  of  one  copy  instead  of  two,  the  transaction  (as  I  look  upon  it)  is 
hardly  fair  treatment  of  author  and  publisher.  But  your  remark  about  the  character  of 
the  books  opens  up  another  argument.  If  it  is  true  —  and  I  presume  it  is  —  it  proves  a 
much  more  serious  wrong  than  any  diminishing  of  legitimate  profits.  For  money  and 
time  for  reading  are  both  limited;  and  whatever  tends  to  concentrate  them  upon  the 
books  that  are  not  worth  owning,  may  be  construed  as  a  wrong  to  the  writers  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  nobler  books  that  are  worth  owning,  as  well  as  a  misleading  of  the  readers 
themselves." 

"That  certainly  is  worth  considering,"  said  I.  "And  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  even 
this  argument  is  not  flawless.  To  make  a  perfect  one,  we  should  have  to  begin  by  clas- 
sifying the  reader  —  which  of  course  we  can  do  only  approximately.  There  are  the  read- 
ers who  will  not  read  anything  in  which  they  can  not  find  solid  intellectual  profit.     They, 
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of  course,  like  to  own  standard  books,  and  would  let  the  poets  and  novelists  starve  or 
turn  tramps.  Another  class  read  a  fair  amount  of  history,  travels,  philosophy,  and  biog- 
raphy, but  want  some  lighter  matter  as  well.  To  me,  these  appear  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing public,  in  the  most  dignified  sense.  A  third  class  —  and  it  is  probably  the  largest  — 
want  nothing  but  fiction,  and  want  all  they  can  get  of  that.  The  book  clubs  consist 
chiefly  of  this  class.  There  is  still  a  fourth  (if  they  are  worth  considering),  who  find  no 
attraction  in  any  bound  book  whatever,  but  wade  through  endless  columns  of  newspapers 
with  no  sense  of  fatigue  and  no  comprehension  of  the  time  thus  spent." 

"Your  classification  is  undoubtedly  correct,"  said  Elacott.  "And  the  last  fact  you 
mentioned,  while  it  is  due  primarily  to  the  rage  for  what  is  new  and  fresh,  must  be  attri- 
buted also  to  two  other  peculiar  causes.  One  is  the  fact  that  newspaper  columns  are  narrower 
than  book  pages,  and  hence  are  read  with  less  fatigue  to  the  eye,  the  speed  being  the 
same  or  greater.  The  other  is,  that  the  book-reader  sees  but  one  page,  one  thing,  at  a 
time;  while  the  newspaper-reader,  perusing  one  article,  sees,  or  partly  sees,  several 
others,  some  of  which  are  inviting,  and  urge  him  to  hurry  through  in  order  to  take  them 
in  turn, — ■  which  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  he  does.  Hence  newspaper  reading,  even 
when  the  matter  is  all  good,  is  desultory  and  hardly  makes  a  fair  lodgment  in  the  mem- 
ory. In  considering  literature  and  the  reading  habit,  I  should  be  inclined  to  omit  all 
consideration  of  newspapers,  though  they  contain  much  of  the  brightest  writing  that  we 
have." 

'"  Some  think  that  before  another  century  passes  they  will  entirely  supersede  books," 
said  Miss  Ravaline. 

"  It  is  the  newspaper  men  that  say  it,"  answered  Elacott,  "  and  it  is  natural  for  them 
to  think  so;  but  I  doubt  it.  However,  we  are  getting  away  from  the  evolution  of  my 
theory.  Where  were  we?  1  believe  we  had  just  perfected  the  book  club  —  and  it  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection.  I  have  known  a  rich  woman  to  rid  round  three  times 
in  her  own  carriage  to  see  whether  another  member  of  her  club  had  done  with  a  certain 
book  and  was  ready  to  pass  it  along,  when  she  could  have  bought  a  copy  of  it  for  less 
than  a  dollar.  The  next  step  was  taken  when  it  occurred  to  some  one  to  enlarge  the  club 
enormously,  call  it  a  lending  or  circulating  library,  have  all  the  books  owned  by  one  per- 
son or  corporation,  and  give  members  who  pay  four  or  five  dollars  a  year  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  one  or  two  books  at  a  time  as  often  as  they  please.  Somewhat  later,  along 
comes  a  millionaire,  who  can  not  think  of  anything  better  to  do  with  his  money  than  to 
endow  the  library  and  release  the  readers  from  even  the  small  tax  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay,  thus  inculcating  the  idea  that  literature  is  a  thing  of  no  value  and  is 
entitled  to  no  pecuniary  compensation.  Thus  the  evolution  of  the  free  library  is  com- 
plete; and  1  see  no  way  in  which  further  mischief  can  be  done  in  that  direction,  unless 
the  millionaire  endows  an  annual  prize  for  the  reader  who  shall  peruse  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  those  books  that  nobody  cares  to  own." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  no  one  to  read  fiction?"  said  Miss  Ravaline. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  abolish  all  public  libraries?"  said  I. 

"  By  no  means,"  he  answered.  "  There  ought  to  be  public  libraries,  and  plenty  of 
them;  but  they  should  consist  mainly  of  works  of  reference  and  those  costly  books 
which  only  the  very  rich  can  afford  to  buy  but  to  which  all  should  have  access.  As  for 
fiction,  1  should  be  glad  if  it  could  all  be  printed  in  the  cheapest  possible  form  that  a 
book  can  have  and  still  be  respectable  (for  I  have  a  high  regard  for  typography),  and  then 
impossible  to  be  obtained  except  by  purchase.     This  would  eventually  crowd  out  the 
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poorer  stuff  and  encourage  the  production  of  the  better  class  of  stories.  And  many  who 
now  think  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  books,  would  find  that  they  can  afford  to  buy  some 
books,  though  perhaps  not  all  they  would  like  to  own.  And  it  is  only  by  owning  books 
that  one  gets  the  best  use  of  them." 

"I  am  reminded,"  said  I,  "of  a  fantastic  invention  made  by  a  friend  of  mine  who 
felt  as  you  do  about  the  lending  of  books  and  consequent  diminution  of  profit  on  their 
production.  He  said  he  would  concoct  a  kind  of  printer's  ink  that  would  present  a  beau- 
tiful appearance  when  fresh,  but  within  a  year  would  fade  out  completely,  like  a  poorly 
finished  photograph,  and  leave  the  paper  white.  This  would  make  it  necessary  to  buy 
new  copies  of  a  book,  if  one  cared  to  keep  it." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Elacott,  "  the  paper-makers  have  apparently  been  working  toward 
the  same  end,  though  not  with  the  rapidity  of  result  proposed  by  your  friend.  Even  the 
finest  books  are  now  printed  on  paper  made  from  wood  pulp,  every  leaf  of  which  will  turn 
yellow  in  a  few  years  and  drop  to  dust  within  a  half  century.  And  not  only  that,  but 
warranty  deeds,  marriage  certificates,  and  all  sorts  of  important  documents,  are  printed 
and  written  on  the  same  treacherous  stuff.  Your  children  and  mine,  if  we  should  ever 
have  any,  may  easily  live  to  quote  Tennyson  with  a  slight  alteration : 

Dust  are  our  bonds;  and,  gilded  dust,  our  books 
Look  only  for  a  moment  whole  and  sound; 
Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the  king, 
Found  lying  with  his  urns  and  ornaments, 
Which  at  a  touch  of  light,  an  air  of  heaven, 
Slipt  into  ashes  and  was  found  no  more. 
"  De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  '  The  Palimpsest,'  proves  that  it  was  not  printing,  but 
the  invention  of  paper,  that  gave  us  books  and  literature  as  we  now  know  them.     But 
the  papermakers  of  our  day  are  doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  what  their  predecessors 
of  the  fifteenth  century  made  gloriously  possible.     Alas!" 
"Alas!"  said  I. 
"Alas!"  said  Miss  Ravaline. 

And  then  we  all  took  a  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  saw  the  moon  rise 
over  the  water,  and  thanked  heaven  that  wood  pulp  had  not  been  invented  when  that 
beautiful  satellite  went  to  press  and  came  out  with  her  well  known  and  much  admired 
half-tone  illustration. 
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TDY  ARRANGEMENT  with  the  Overland  Monthly,  the  Committee  of  Publication  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  will  edit  a  department  of  this  Magazine,  in  which  it  will  pub- 
lish from  time  to  time  the  official  reports  of  the  Society  and  such  other  data  as  may  be 
of  interest  to  members.  The  present  issue  contains  the  reports  of  the  two  months'  work 
of  the  San  Francisco  Branch,  which  were  read  at  the  first  open  meeting,  held  on  June 
30th  at  Golden  Gate  Hall. 

(Signed)  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Harrington, 

President  California  Red  Cross,  (State  Association). 
Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill, 

President  San  Francisco  Society. 


REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  TWO  MONTHS 
ENDING  JUNE  30.  1898. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  San  Francisco  desires  to 
thank  the  citizens  of  California  for  their  generous 
and  hearty  response  to  the  call  for  funds  with  which 
to  establish  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  our 
city. 

In  recognition  of  the  confidence  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  believing  that  an  account  of  the  work  done 
in  the  first  two  months  of  the  existence  of  the  Society 
will  be  interesting,  the  officers  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  San  Francisco  submit  the  following  re- 
ports :  — 

As  Minerva  sprang  full-armed  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter  so  has  the  Red  Cross  appeared,  at  once  armed 
and  equipped  and  ready  to  do  valiant  service  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  the  Society  has  been  organ- 
ized, the  routine  of  committee  work  established,  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  carefully  spent  and  many 
more  thousands  collected.  The  soldier  has  been  wel- 
comed upon  his  arrival,  cheered  and  comforted  during 
his  stay,  and  sent  with  our  God-speeds  upon  his  longer 
journey. 

Our  great  distance  from  the  national  center  and 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  printed  matter  to  guide 
us  has  made  the  task  of  organizing  most  difficult. 
Failing  of  data  showing  the  precise  scope  of  the  Red 
Cross  work,  we  have  fallen  back  upon  the  well  known 
broad  interpretation  of  its  aim,  which  is  to  relieve 
suffering  humanity  in  time  of  war  or  great  calamity, 
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believing  that  technicalities  may  be  later  adjusted. 

The  imperfect  equipment  of  the  National  Guard  of 
California  which  had  been  ordered  to  Manila  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  call  of  the  Society.  The  Legis- 
lature was  not  in  session,  time  was  short,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  available  way  of  supplying  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  California  men  except  by  an  appeal 
to  Calif ornians. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  May  2d, 
we  find  it  recorded  that: — 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting:  1st,  That  as  a 
branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  Sanitary  Com- 
mission of  California  a  communication  be  forwarded 
to  Washington  placing  our  resources  at  the  service  of 
the  government.  2d,  That  as  citizens  of  California 
we  endorse  a  movement  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the 
resources  of  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  National  Guard 
of  California  with  a  view  of  securing  and  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  regiments  to  be  sent  to 
the  front,  as  well  as  the  militia  generally. 

With  this  as  a  starting  point  the  Society  proceeded 
under  the  direction  of  Surgeon-General  W.  E.  Hop- 
kins, N.  G.  C,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  troops  now 
the  First  California  Volunteers.  Sums  were  expended 
aggregating  $2,750,  mainly  for  hospital  and  medical 
equipment. 

The  call  for  large  numbers  of  troops  to  assemble  at 
San  Francisco  came  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Society  and  every  day  brought  us  assurance  that  we 
were  to  be  called  upon  for  a  much  more  extended 
work  than  was  at  first  dreamed  of. 

The  question  most  seriously  brought  before  our 
minds  then,  and  still  is,  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
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best  use  of  the  funds  that  are  being  so  generously 
brought  to  us.  On  the  one  hand  we  do  not  wish  to 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  government  nor  on  the 
other  hand  do  we  intend  to  permit  suffering  among 
the  men  which  may  be  relieved  by  our  efforts.  The 
Red  Cross  is  pre-eminently  an  emergency  service,  and 
as  such  its  value  is  recognized  by  all.  The  division 
of  work  between  the  government  and  the  Red  Cross 
must  always  be  a  variable  line ;  what  is  at  one  time 
legitimately  the  work  of  the  Society,  growing  out  of 
the  exigency  of  the  moment,  will  at  another  time  be 
properly  the  care  of  the  government.  The  Society 
has  since  the  beginning  maintained  constant  and 
thorough  communication  with  the  Army  authoriti9S, 
and  we  can  honestly  say  that  nothing  has  been  done 
hysterically,  the  head  has  played  as  active  a  part  as  the 
heart  in  every  detail  of  the  work. 

At  the  first  meeting,  May  2d,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington 
was  elected  President;  at  the  second,  a  large  number 
of  persons  were  selected  as  members  of  a  temporary 
executive  committee. 

During  May  thirteen  regular  meetings  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  were  held  besides  many  committee 
meetings. 

At  the  third  meeting  committees  were  definitely 
formed,  and  these  committee  members  are  now  largely 
the  working  force  of  the  Society,  although  their  duties 
have  been  many  times  altered.  Men  as  well  as  women 
have  been  as  generous  with  their  time  as  money.  We 
have  fumbled  our  way  out  of  the  dark  and  into  the 
light  by  much  discussion  and  good-natured  difference 
of  opinion,  but  the  real  unanimity  of  purpose  has 
always  been  apparent,  and  the  earnestness  and  zeal 
displayed  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee  can 
not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  Com- 
mittees have  been  interchangeable;  everybody  has 
been  willing  to  do  whatever  the  moment  demanded. 
If  appointed  on  the  Perry  work  in  the  morning  one 
would  never  know  but  the  Presidio  might  claim  one's 
attention  before  evening.  As  time  goes  on  and  the 
ranks  of  efficient  workers  are  strengthened,  committee 
lines  are  more  straitly  drawn  and  the  work  of  the 
Society  becomes  daily  more  systematic. 

The  inevitable  sickness  attendant  on  the  massing  of 
so  large  a  number  of  men  in  camps  being  brought  to 
our  attention  at  the  meeting  of  May  11th,  it  was  de- 
cided to  ask  permission  of  the  authorities  to  erect  a 
Red  Cross  hospital  tent  at  the  Presidio;  trained 
nurses  to  be  supplied  and  all  things  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  care  of  the  sick  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Red  Cross  Society.  Mrs.  Smedberg  and  Mr.  McLure 
took  the  matter  in  charge,  and  permission  being  read- 
ily granted,  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  Tent  was  erected 
at  the  Presidio.  The  Tent  and  belongings  were 
stamped  with  the  Red  Cross  name,  and  the  flag,  with 
its   motto,  "Neutrality  and   Humanity,"    proclaimed 


the  society  had  now  a  local  habitation  after  its  own 
approved  method.  A  Committee  on  Nurses,  with  Mrs. 
Wendell  Easton  at  the  head,  was  put  in  charge,  and 
the  work  has  gone  on  steadily  with  ever  increasing 
efficiency. 

May  13th  found  us  discussing  the  possibility  of 
sending  a  Red  Cross  expedition  to  the  Philippines. 
Our  two  trained  nurses  sent  on  the  City  of  Pekin  are 
the  nucleus  of  an  expedition,  but  what  may  follow  it, 
it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  predict. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  17th  a  letter  was  read,  in- 
forming the  Society  that  a  large  body  of  troops  was 
expected  in  a  few  hours,  and  suggesting  that  they  be^ 
given  a  welcome.  Rabbi  Voorsanger  had  already  pro- 
posed that  something  be  done  in  the  way  of  cheer  for~ 
the  stranger  at  the  ferry  landing.  It  appeared  that 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  movements  of  troops- 
men  arrived  hungry  and  travel  worn,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  long  march  through  a  strange  city  and  the  fur- 
ther probability  of  waiting  for  food  for  hours  after 
arriving  at  their  destination.  The  idea  was  taken  up 
at  once.  Mrs.  Lowenberg,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills,  Mrs. 
Chauncey  Winslow,  and  Miss  McEwen,  left  the  meeting 
and  the  Ferry  Hospitality  work  began  that  day. 

It  now  became  plain  that  to  bind  together  for  effi- 
cient work  the  various  Red  Cross  societies  that  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  State,  a  State  Association 
should  be  formed  at  once.  Other  societies  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Delegates  were  appointed 
from  other  societies  and  the  State  Association  formed. 

The  care  of  the  sick  becoming  a  great  work  and 
the  field  hospitals  of  the  army  not  being  yet  estab- 
lished, the  importance  of  helping  the  men  to  hospital 
service  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Hospital  commit- 
tee. 

Many  of  the  hospitals  in  the  city,  the  French  Hos- 
pital, the  Marine  Hospital,  St.  Luke's,  and  others, 
established  free  wards  and  offered  their  help  through 
the  Red  Cross  Society.  Mrs.  Harrington  was  the 
first  chairman  and  organized  the  Visiting  committee, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Julius 
Weber,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Powers. 

May  25th  was  the  date  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
local  Society.  Mrs.  Harrington,  having  been  elected 
President  of  the  State  Association,  could  no  longer 
serve  the  local  Society  in  that  capacity.  Her  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  with  regret  and  much  appreciation 
was  expressed  of  the  great  work  she  had  done  in  bring- 
ing out  of  chaos  in  so  short  a  time  a  Society  which 
promised  such  good  work. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  was  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  committee  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  San 
Francisco  Branch.  We  consider  ourselves  most  fortu- 
nate in  having  as  a  leader  one  so  wise  as  well  as  gen- 
tle, one  who  can  be  firm  and  courteous  at  the  same 
time,  and  who  is  willing  to  give  her  waking  hours 
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almost  entirely  to  the  work  of  her  exacting  position. 
Other  officers  were  elected  and  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees appointed. 

First  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss;  Second 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg;  Recording  Sec- 
retary. Mrs.  W.  R.  Eckart;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  de  Greayer;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  Alvord;  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Harrington;  Bank  of 
Deposit.  Bank  of  California. 
Executive  Committee: — 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Florence  Moore,  Miss  Betty 
Ashe,  Miss  Alice  Stincen,  Miss  Anna  Beaver,  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Dimond,  Miss  Susie  McEwen  Mrs.  Martinez,  Mrs.  C. 
R.  Winslow,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg, 
Miss  Wethered,  Mrs.  G  H.  Buckingham,  Dr.  G.  F.  Han- 
son, Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn;  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton,  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs.  Edna  Snell, 
Poulson,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Symmes,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Symmes, 
Mr.  A.  Mack,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  Colonel  W.  R.  Parnell, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blanchard,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Clarke,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Dunbar,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  J.  F. 
Merrill,    Andrew  Carrigan,  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Addie  Ballou,  Rabbi  Voorsanger,  Rabbi  Nieto, 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Hubbard,  Mr.  C.  L.  P.  Marais,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Wright,  Mrs.  Fannie  Lent,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst,  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis. 
Chairmen  of  Committees: — 
Hospital  Visiting,  Mrs.  W.  B.   Harrington  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Gibbons);  Finance,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan; 
Subscription,  Mrs.  L.  Sloss;  On  Nurses,  Mrs.  Wendel, 
Easton;  Purchasing,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg;  Member- 
ship Badges,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright;  Identification  Badges 
Mrs.  H.  Martinez;  Printing,  Mr.  John  F.  Merrill;  En- 
tertainments, Mrs.  E.  S.  Poulson;    By-Laws,  Mr.  A. 
Mack;  Ferry  Hospitality,  Mrs.  Lowenberg;  Press,  Miss 
Anne  Bryce;  Information,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding;  Audit- 
ing, Mr.  John   F.   Merrill;  Stores,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Symmes; 
Ambulance.  Miss  Ashe;  Schools,  Miss  Stincen;  Clubs, 
Miss  Beaver. 

During  June  there  were  but  four  meetings  of  the 

i-utive  Committee.    The  re-organization  of    the 

local  Society  and  the  re-forming  of  committees  has 

been  accomplished.     Not  the  least  important  feature 

of  the  month's  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 

['••rmanent  and  efficient  Bureau  of  Information;  both 

at  16  Post  street  and  at  the   Headquarters   in   the 

Shekels  building.     The  committee  is  informed  upon 

subjects   pertaining   to   the  moving  of  troops,  their 

ition  in  camps,  the  needs  of  the  men,  etc.     They 

at  their  posts  all  day  and  cheerfully  answer  all 

question-. 

i  »n  June  11th  the  Committee  was  principally  occu- 
pied with  the  consideration  of  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  the  Society.     The  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  received  and  the  Constitution  adopted. 

The  most  interesting  item  recorded  on  the  minutes 


of  June  17th  was  the  order  to  send  a  fund  of  $150 
to  the  First  California  Volunteers  under  Colonel  Smith 
at  Manila  as  a  regimental  purse ;  $500  was  also  given 
for  the  use  of  the  Heavy  Artillery  under  Major  Rice. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Society  it  became  neces- 
sary to  open  a  store-house  for  the  reception  of  dona- 
tions of  goods  and  for  the  temporary  storing  of  arti- 
cles bought  and  awaiting  shipment.  Mrs.  Theo.  E. 
Smith  was  appointed  Manager,  and  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Symmes  of  the  Executive  Committee,  devised  and 
formulated  the  system  of  requisitions  which  is  in 
force  today. 

No  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  has  received  more 
unhesitating  commendation  from  the  Army  officials 
than  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  Identification 
Badges.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  long  rows  of 
graves  marked  "unknown"  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
Identification  Badge  consists  of  an  aluminum  medal 
about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar  and  upon  it  is  inscribed 
the  number,  company,  and  regiment,  of  the  wearer. 
The  badge  is  hung  around  the  neck.  Every  man  who 
has  left  us  for  the  front  has  been  provided  with  one. 
The  California  Volunteers  were  supplied  by  the 
Red  Cross  of  San  Francisco,  officers  and  men,  also 
the  Signal  Corps  and  Engineers  from  California. 

Mrs.  Henry  Martinez,  Chairman,  reports  as  follows: 

"  Telegrams  were  sent  to  all  the  States  asking  if 
they  desired  to  furnish  their  men  with  the  badge. 
Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  Utah,  responded  at  once.  The 
badges  were  prepared  and  the  bills  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  States.  Governor  Richards  of  Wyoming 
personally  distributed  the  badge  to  his  troops.  Idaho, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Nevada,  sent  money  for  the 
badges.  Several  of  the  States  have  not  been  heard 
from,  but  the  men  are  all  furnished  as  they  leave  and 
the  bills  will  no  doubt  be  paid  by  the  respective  States. 
Mrs.  Long  of  Oakland,  wife  of  Major  Long,  has  or- 
dered badges  for  all  the  regular  troops  who  have  gone, 
also  for  the  Astor  Battery  and  the  Hospital  Corps,  the 
Iowa  troops  and  the  men  from  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Minnesota  badges  were  sent  from  home,  but  as  they 
were  not  exactly  what  was  expected,  the  Red  Cross 
was  pleased  to  present  the  regiment  with  a  full  set  in 
acknowledgment  of  many  favors  received  from  the 
regiment  in  connection  with  entertainments." 

It  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  the  Society  that 
the  Membership  badges  have  been  delivered  with 
so  much  delay.  In  justice  to  the  Society  and  the  firm 
who  have  manufactured  them,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  press  of  government  work  has  prevented  their 
filling  our  orders  more  promptly.  The  first  thousand 
were  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  San  Francisco 
Call.  The  Membership  badge  is  supplied  by  the  So- 
ciety without  charge  as  a  pledge  of  membership. 
Badges  are  now  on  hand  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fulfill 
all  demands. 

The  Ferry  Postal  work  originated  with  Miss  Cecilia 
Burke.  Finding  a  runaway  boy  amongst  the  troops  at 
the  Ferry,  who  had  enlisted  without  the  knowledge  or 
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consent  of  his  parents.  Miss  Burke  prevailed  upon  him 
to  send  a  line  to  his  home  to  apprise  his  friends  of  his 
safe  arrival  here.  The  work  grew  with  great  rapidity, 
until  $135  worth  of  postal  cards  had  been  given 
away.  After  the  meal  the  cards  have  been  passed  about 
and  the  soldiers  urged  to  write  a  line  to  their  homes. 
Miss  Burke  says, — 

"  Every  thing  from  a  tin  cup  to  a  comrade's  back 
is  used  for  a  desk." 

The  men  have  been  most  grateful.of  ten  leaving  a  con- 
tribution for  the  work  in  their  tin  cups.  One  man  handed 
Miss  Burke  an  envelope  which  contained  ten  dollars, 
which  was,however,returned.  Cards  are  distributed  also 
on  the  transports.  Two  thousand  have  been  given  out 
■  in  one  day.  They  are  marked  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
have  been  sent  to  Germany,  England,  and  Sweden,  as 
well  as  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  clubs  have  done  good  work  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Early  in  May,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Beaver, 
Mrs.  Sloss,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  and  Miss  McEwen,  was 
formed  to  ask  the  help  of  men's  and  women's  clubs. 
Women's  clubs  were  interviewed  personally  and  men's 
clubs  by  letter.  The  response  was  most  generous. 
The  usual  rules  of  club  policy  were  flung  aside  before 
the  all-pervading  claims  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  sub- 
scription papers  went  the  rounds  and  club  treasuries 
were  depleted  at  the  first  word.  In  fact,  some  enthu- 
siastic club  members  had  to  be  restrained,  as  the  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm  threatened  that  self-preservation 
which  is  the  first  duty  of  clubs.  The  Sorosis,  Century, 
Philomath,  Forum,  Laurel  Hall,  California,  Fortnightly, 
the  Bohemian,  the  Concordia,  the  San  Francisco 
Verein,  and  others,  all  responded  with  liberal  donations. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity  offered  to  show  forth  their 
patriotism,  and  the  three  chapters,  Sequoia,  Califor- 
nia, and  Puerta  del  Oro,  all  contributed  generously. 
The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  also  sent  a  contribution,  as 
well  as  the  Valentine  Holt  Society  of  the  Children  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

The  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  has  done  much  valu- 
able work.  Headquarters  have  been  established  at 
Camp  Merritt  where  the  soldiers  are  furnished  with 
reading  matter,  stationery,  etc.  Badges,  comfort 
bags,  and  pillow  slips,  have  been  donated.  The  ladies 
of  the  Golden  Gate  commandery  are  constantly 
working  for  the  Society. 

The  clubs  have  held  sewing  bees  instead  of  recep- 
tions, notably  the  Sorosis  and  the  California  Clubs. 
The  Forum  Club  gave  the  supper  to  the  Minnesota 
troops  who  drilled  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  Native  Daughters  have  turned  all  their  energies 
on  the  war  and  the  Red  Cross.  Besides  giving  directly 
to  the  California  boys  while  they  were  still  with  us, 
they  have  been  amongst  the  stanch  upholders  of  the 
Red  Cross.     A  representative  of  the  Society  is  found 


in  each  department  of  the  work.  Their  latest  effort 
is  the  management  of  the  Iowa  Drill  at  the  Pavilion, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  But  the  greatest 
benefit  that  the  Red  Cross  receives  from  the  women'B 
clubs  is  the  club  women  themselves. 

We  often  hear  the  suggestion  made  that  women  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  clubs  which  might  be 
better  employed  in  their  own  homes,  but  is  it  not  an 
sufficient  excuse  for  being  for  women's  clubs  that  in 
an  emergency  call  women  may  be  found,  trained  by 
the  routine  of  club  life  to  fill  exacting  positions  with 
a  degree  of  courage  and  capacity?  Knowing  enough 
of  business  affairs  at  least  to  ask  intelligent  questions, 
they  are  by  their  club  experience  prepared  to  be  of 
some  use  to  the  community. 

The  church  societies  have  done  a  great  work  in  pro- 
viding lunches  for  the  soldiers  leaving  for  the  front 
and  have  supplied  many  comforts.  The  Knights  Tem- 
plar have  offered  their  assistance  in  many  directions. 
They  have  provided  a  bookkeeper  at  the  Post  Street 
storehouse,  who  has  proved  himself  most  valuable. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the  gifrs  of 
business  men,  so  many  they  are.  We  recall  the  en- 
thusiastic meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  resulted  in  liberal  aid.  The  Produce  Exchange 
reached  the  top  notch  of  enthusiasm  when,  after  mak- 
ing generous  donations  amongst  themselves,  they 
marched  through  the  streets  with  a  band,  levying  toll 
from  every  passer-by,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  Head- 
quarters with  their  booty,  to  pour  it  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Congratulatory  speeches  were  ex- 
changed and  expressions  of  good-will,  and  with  much 
cheering  they  marched  away,  leaving  the  Headquar- 
ters to  its  dull  routine  of  business. 

The  Society  employs  no  salaried  officers  and  has  paid 
no  rents.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  for 
our  quarters  in  the  Spreckels  building,  to  the  Fair 
estate  for  free  use  of  the  vacant  store  at  16  Post 
street,  and  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners  for  dining- 
room  space  at  the  Ferry.  It  is  impossible  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  extreme  liberality  with  which  the 
Society  has  been  greeted  in  every  department  of  the 
work.  The  name  of  the  Red  Cross  has  proved  an 
open  sesame  everywhere.  We  wish  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  newspapers.  Their  efforts  have  been  untiring 
in  our  behalf.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  pressure  of 
work  at  this  time,  the  reporters  never  miss  coming 
for  our  news,  and  everything  we  send  is  published,  no 
matter  what  rule  of  newspaper  ethics  is  broken. 

Upon  our  side  we  trust  that  we  have  not  abused  the 
great  confidence  reposed  in  us.  We  have  made  many 
mistakes,  but  no  one  can  take  even  a  casual  interest 
in  the  work  without  being  impressed  with  the  devo- 
tion which  has  been  displayed  on  every  side.  Many  of 
the  workers  for  the  last  two  months  have  been  at 
their  posts  early  and  late  and  have  scarcely  missed  a 
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day  in  all  that  time.  Women  of  leisure  have  been 
doing  clerical  work,  writing  letters  of  thanks,  of  in- 
quiry, of  explanation,  from  morning  to  night:  2597  of 
them  have  been  written  by  four  or  five.  They  have 
been  blundering  along  on  the  typewriter,  adding  up 
head-splitting  columns  of  figures,  and  answering  tire- 
some questions,  since  the  first  of  May.  Others  have 
been  day  after  day  at  the  Ferry  at  six  in  the  morning, 
dispensing  coffee  and  greetings,  often  remaining  late 
in  the  evening.  The  novelty  and  excitement  of  that 
sort  of  thing  soon  wears  off,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon  but  grit. 

Men  as  well  as  women  have  given  us  much  of  their 
time.  They  have  sat  during  their  precious  forenoons 
two  or  three  times  a  week  in  meetings,  helping  to  de- 
vise schemes  for  the  advancement  of  the  Society, 
lending  invaluable  assistance  from  their  larger  knowl- 
edge of  affairs. 

We  have  had  a  war  veteran  for  advice  in  military 
matters.  Colonel  W.  R.  Parnell.  Mr.  John  F.  Merrill, 
Mr.  A.  Mack,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Symmes,  have  given  us  the 
advantage  of  their  extended  business  experience. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Harrington,  as  Treasurer,  is  almost  con- 
stantly at  the  Headquarters.  Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson  has 
added  an  element  of  good  cheer  at  the  Ferry  which 
has  done  much  to  sustain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies. 
The  Rabbi  Voorsanger.  with  his  characteristic  enthus- 
iasm, devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  us  until 
called  away  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  as  an  appointed 
delegate  to  the  National  Society  we  hope  he  may  bring 
back  to  us  much  valuable  information. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Foute.  Surgeon  General 
Hopkins,  Father  Weyman,  Dr.  Stebbins,  and  Mr.  W.S. 
.re  and  others  for  their  valuable  services  in  the 
early  days  of  the  work.  The  Willing  Circle  of  Kings' 
Daughters  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  Red  Cross 
ety  for  the  ambulance  which  was  given  by  their 
efforts.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  have 
rendered  gratuitous  service.  Mr.  Duncombe  has  pro- 
vided his  ambulance  whenever  needed  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  sick  soldiers  from  the  trains  to  the 
hospitals. 

M'-n  and  women  both  have  trudged  day  after  day 
from  camp  to  camp,  looking  for  sick  and  suffering 
men.  from  post  to  post,  looking  for  information  which 
seems  to  be  always  eluding  the  pursuer,  and  hardest 
of  all,  from  business  house  to  business  house,  looking 
for  the  dollar  which  is  called  nimble  but  which  never 
even  tr  pe  from  us. 

We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  war,  but  while  the 
world  waits  for  that  devotion  to  just  principles  which 
must  everywhere  prevail  before  war  can  cease,  in  the 
mercy  of  a  divine  Providence  its  horrors  are  mitigated 
by  the  stimulation  of  generous  and  self-sacrificing  im- 
pulses and  the  performance  of  noble  deeds.  Men  are, 
after  all,  better  than  we  think,  and  we  are  in  these  try- 


ing, times  constrained  to  live  up  to  our  highest  concep- 
tion of  right,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  better  develop- 
ment of  the  human  creature  than  an  unending  peace. 
Anna  W.  Beaver, 
for  The  Executive  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RED  CROSS   WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  Red  Cross  has  no  more  ardent,  enthusiastic 
friend  than  the  children  of  our  schools.  Their  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  made  to  them  was  immediate  and 
generous,  sums  —  not  to  mention  copper  pennies, 
which  were  in  some  instances  brought  —  from  five 
cents  upward  being  donated. 

This  contribution  is  alike  valuable  to  the  Society 
and  the  children:  to  the  Society  for  the  substantial 
aid  it  has  received,  and  to  the  children  for  the  deeper 
lesson  in  patriotism  it  has  instilled.  Not  the  least  of 
its  benefits  is  that  splendid  sense  of  responsibility,. the 
feeling  that  each  has  something  at  stake,  which  later 
gives  to  our  country  its  noblest  product,  the  American 
citizen. 

The  patriotic  songs  they  sing,  the  soul-stirring  sen- 
timents breathing  love  of  country  they  memorize,  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  they  take  to  "  Old  Glory,"  are 
all  good,  but  when  the  child  has  given  up  a  cherished 
pleasure,  walked  a  long  distance  to  save  a  nickel,  re- 
sorted to  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices  to  earn  the 
coveted  dime  to  give  to  the  "  boys  in  blue,"  it  means 
something  more  to  him,  he  has  learned  a  practical 
lesson  in  patriotism. 

The  children  are  proud  and  happy  when  their  do- 
nations have  amounted  to  a  dollar,  so  that  their  names 
may  be  enrolled  on  the  books  as  regular  members  of 
the  Society  and  the  much-prized  Red  Cross  badge  is 
received.  Many  of  the  public  schools  will  contribute 
monthly  as  long  as  the  war  continues. 

Thus  far  the  schools  have  contributed: — 

Public  Schools $3,574  27 

Private  Schools 332  40 

Parochial  Schools 93  30 

Total $3,972  97 

Alice  M.  Stincen, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Schools. 
June  27,  1898. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  VISITING  COMMITTEE 

The  Hospital  Visiting  corps  of  the  Red  Cross  Soci- 
ety was  organized  by  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Har- 
rington, almost  simultaneously  with  the  organization 
of  the  Society,  beginning  the  work  on  May  23d.  The 
Visiting  committee  was  composed  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Powers,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wheeler,  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Weber.  These  ladies  visited  daily  the  hospital  tents 
of  the  regiments  then  stationed  here  —  the  First, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  California   Volunteers;   also  the 
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Marine  ami  French  hospitals.  The  committee  took 
with  them  milk,  gruel,  and  clam  broth,  and  brought 
back  requisitions  for  medicines,  which  were  sent  at 
once. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  ladies,  men  too  ill  to  be 
treated  in  their  tent  hospitals  were  removed  to  the 
post  hospital  at  the  Presidio  in  charge  of  Major  Sur- 
geon Moseley;  this  hospital  was  found  to  be  fully 
equipped  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Volun- 
teers, who  have  there  received  most  excellent  care, 
Major  Moseley  most  courteously  aiding  the  ladies  in 
their  first  work  on  this  committee. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  has  never  been  called  upon 
to  do  anything  for  the  comfort  of  the  men  in  this 
hospital,  reading  matter  and  flowers  being  all  that 
Major  Moseley  has  been  willing  to  accept. 

The  Marine  Hospital  was  visited  and  it  was  found 
that,  if  necessary,  150  patients  could  be  placed  there 
and  that  they  would  be  received  upon  application  by 
the  Society. 

Many  cases  of  measles,  typhoid,  and  a  very  few 
cases  of  diphtheria,  have  there  been  well  cared  for. 

With  the  arrival  of  each  additional  regiment  came 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  visiting  list  of  the 
committee,  which  soon  included  the  regimental  hos- 
pitals of  Utah,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas.  At  first  no 
serious  illness  was  found  and  all  regimental  Surgeons 
were  informed  of  the  hospitals  willing  to  receive, 
without  charge,  the  very  sick  men.  This  list  includes 
the  French  hospital,  St.  Luke's  hospital,  German  hos- 
pital, two  beds  at  the  Waldeck,  and  a  limited  number 
at  Lane  hospital, —  the  first  two  being  the  only  ones 
called  upon  as  yet,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
others  from  the  camp  and  the  early  establishment  of 
the  Field  or  Division  Hospital  at  Camp  Merritt. 

Mrs.  Frank  Powers  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
French  hospital,  and  when  she  began  her  work  on 
May  23d,  she  found  there  twenty-three  men  in  the  so- 
called  military  ward.  The  principal  diseases  were 
pneumonia,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  pleur- 
isy, and  troubles  with  the  ear.  Most  of  these  men 
were  from  Minnesota,  a  few  from  Kansas,  two  from 
Colorado,  and  two  or  three  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Idaho.  The  first  death  to  occur  was  private  W.  W. 
Ray,  Company  I,  Thirteenth  Minnesota.  His  death 
was  caused  by  pleuro-pneumonia.  His  death  wa9  very 
sad,  he  having  given  up  a  fine  position  at  home  to 
join  the  army  and  serve  his  country  as  a  private 
soldier. 

All  of  these  patients  and  the  many  that  have  been 
treated  there  since  were  given  the  best  of  care  and 
the  most  untiring  attention;  indeed  our  committee 
reports  that  nurses  and  doctors  alike  have  succumbed 
to  the  strain  of  over-work  in  attending  upon  these 
sick  soldiers,  and  each  in  turn  has  been  obliged  to  take 
three  or  four  days  rest;  still  their  kindness  and  patri- 


otic work  shows  no  abatement.  The  extent  of  this 
may  be  better  appreciated  when  I  state  that  from  the 
establishment  of  Camp  Merritt  up  to  Saturday  last, 
June  25th,  the  sum  total  of  attendance  upon  sick 
soldiers  at  the  French  hospital  amounted  to  796  days. 
Surely  San  Francisco  needs  no  further  evidence  of  the 
patriotism  of  her  French  citizens,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  whole  country  are  due  to  them  for  their  devotion 
and  kindness  to  the  sons  of  many  States. 

Of  other  hospitals,  the  ones  which  have  rendered 
the  most  valuable  service  to  the  soldiers  are  St. 
Luke's  and  the  Children's  hospital;  of  the  former  our 
visiting  committee,  Mrs.  Florence  Moore,  reports: — 

It  is  now  several  weeks  since  St.  Luke's  hospital 
opened  its  generous  doors  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  three  large  sunny  rooms, — 
three  beds  in  each,  all  newly  furnished,  Red  Cross 
emblems  on  the  walls,  American  flags  over  the  doors, 
and  "Old  Glory"  waving  over  the  main  building.  Dur- 
ing these  weeks  fifteen  patients  have  been  received, 
eight  discharged  fit  for  duty  —  figuring  up  to  the 
present  time  (June  20th)  170  beds.  Six  men  are  still 
in  the  hospital.  Some  of  these  discharged  men  have 
been  at  death's  door,  but  owing  to  Dr.  d'  Evelyn's  care 
and  skillful  treatment,  which  has  been  continued  even 
beyond  their  stay  in  the  hospital,  are  now  fit  for  duty. 

Our  Red  Cross  Society  has  furnished  all  clothing 
needed  for  the  sick  room  and  provided  every  personal 
comfort. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  St.  Luke's  generous  president,  has  the 
gratitude  of  the  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  for  his  assist- 
ance in  their  time  of  need. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Society  and  the 
election  of  Mrs.  Harrington  as  president  of  the  State 
Society,  she  has  been  forced  by  pressure  of  work  to 
give  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hospital  committee  into 
other  hands.  The  work  was,  however,  so  well  organ- 
ized that  little  change  was  necessary  except  the  aug- 
menting of  the  committee,  which  the  arrival  of  addi- 
tional troops  rendered  imperative,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee at  present  consists  of  ten  ladies.  New  hos- 
pitals are  visited  and  supplied  with  articles  and  medi- 
cines necessary  to  comfort.  As  each  new  regiment 
has  arrived  our  committee  has  been  early  on  the 
camp  ground,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Tennessee  has 
done  a  service  which  must  have  added  very  materially 
to  the  comfort  of  the  men.  Upon  the  day  of  their 
arrival  our  committee  visited  them,  and  as  soon  as 
their  hospital  tent  was  erected  our  Society  supplied 
it  with  cots,  pillows,  stove,  kitchen  utensils,  hot  water 
bags,  and  delicacies,  which  were  greatly  appreciated. 
Every  morning  sees  our  committee,  Mrs.  Wm.  Frank 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Elder,  at  the  hospital  tent  of  the  Ten- 
nessee regiment,  and  every  day  some  comfort  or  med- 
icine is  furnished  by  the  Society.  One  day  this  week 
a  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  for  the  whole  regiment 
was  sent  as  a  present  by  the  ladies  of  the  committee 
to  their  charges. 
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They  have  had  many  men  sick  with  malarial  fever 
and  colds,  and  one  man  severely  wounded  by  a  revolver 
carelessly  handled.  Several  men  have  been  taken 
from  here  to  the  Division  Hospital  with  measles. 

During  the  last  two  weeks,  through  the  untiring  de- 
votion of  our  visitor  to  the  First  Montana  Regiment 
hospital,  Mrs.  La  Motte,  we  have  succeeded  in  render- 
ing them  very  material  aid,  providing  a  tent  for  their 
sick,  together  with  cots,  cooking  utensils,  milk,  and 
many  necessaries  and  comforts.  A  failure  to  under- 
stand our  willingness  to  help  them  has  delayed  what 
might  have  been  done  some  time  before.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  men  sick  in  this  regiment,  the  cold 
wind  of  our  climate  seeming  to  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  them,  as  indeed  it  has  upon  all  these  young 
strangers. 

The  women  of  the  Society  wish  earnestly  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  in  command  to  the  good  old  adage 
regarding  an  "  ounce  of  prevention."  If  more  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  supplying  of  blankets  and  warm 
clothing  to  the  incoming  regiments,  and  particularly 
the  unequipped  recruits,  we  should  have  less  illness 
and  probably  fewer  deaths.  One  night  without  blan- 
kets in  our  cruel  wind  and  fog  has  been  sufficient  in 
several  instances  to  induce  most  serious  consequences, 
sowing  perhaps  the  seeds  of  lasting  disease.  This 
neglect,  which  may  seem  trifling  now  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  it,  may  assume  alarming  propor- 
tions when  realized  by  the  nation  in  the  form  of  an 
alarmingly  increased  pension  roll. 

The  visitor  in  charge  of  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  Iowa  hospital  tents,  Mrs.  S.  B.  McLenegan,  began 
visiting  these  regiments  June  8th  and  has  made  daily 
visits  to  each.  North  Dakota  has  received  consider- 
able attention  from  our  Society,  and  many  necessaries 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  the  list  including  medicines, 
food  for  the  sick,  eggs,  milk,  pillows  and  pillow  cases, 
and  kitchen  utensils  for  hospital  use. 

The  Sixth  Regiment  of  Volunteers  is  composed  of 
California  boys,  and  the  young  men  of  the  Hospital 
corps  appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
visits  to  the  supply  depot  of  the  Society  at  1 6  Post 
street.  The  ladies  are  happy  to  welcome  any  of  the 
soldiers  there,  but  the  boys  of  the  Sixth,  being  our 
own  California  boys,  are  especially  welcome.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  distance  of  this  Hospital  tent 
from  the  other  camps,  Miss  Wallis  has  faithfully 
attended  to  their  wants;  she  has  recently  been  given 
the  care  of  the  Artillery  under  Major  Rice  and  the 
Fourth  United  States  Cavalry,  which  are  all  within 
the  Presidio  enclosure. 

The  Dakota  men,  both  North  and  South,  have  had 
considerable  sickness  and  have  been  somewhat  troubled 
by  our  California  pest,  the  poison  oak,  several  of  the 
men  having  suffered  severely  from  this  cause.  The 
men  of  South  Dakota  have  been  fortunate  lately  in 


having  secured  for  their  use  a  vacant  room  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Children's  hospital.  This  room  has  been 
fitted  up  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  sick  are 
furnished  daily  supplies  of  milk  and  eggs,  with  every- 
thing else  asked  for.  Several  cases  of  measles  have 
been  sent  from  this  regiment  to  the  measles  tent  at 
the  Division  hospital. 

The  Fifty-first  Iowa  Volunteers  arrived  June  10th 
and  immediately  put  their  hospital  tent  in  order, 
though  for  some  days  no  one  was  ill  except  their 
quarter- master,  who  was  very  sick  from  overwork  and 
cold  contracted  in  settling  camp.  He  was  kindly 
cared  for  by  the  Matron  of  the  Children's  hospital  and 
soon  recovered. 

Vaccination  has  caused  some  illness,  and  colds  and 
earache  have  been  prevalent.  Our  Society  has  fur- 
nished some  necessaries,  but  any  money  expended  for 
this  regiment  will  be  refunded  by  their  State,  accord- 
ing to  instructions  from  the  Governor  of  Iowa. 

In  addition  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  comfort 
of  these  regiments  has  been  greatly  increased  through 
the  kindly  offices  of  the  Matron  of  the  Children's  hos- 
pital. The  nearness  of  the  hospital  to  their  camps 
makes  it  possible  for  her  to  take  broth  and  other  deli- 
cacies to  the  men.  To  her  kindness  and  good  will  all 
the  officers  and  men  benefited  testify  most  heartily. 

Our  visitor  to  Fontana  hospital,  where  have  been 
located  two  batteries  of  Washington  Artillery,  began 
her  work  on  June  6th.  and  found  plenty  of  occasion 
to  make  the  usual  demands  upon  the  Society,  as  they 
had  none  of  the  comforts  and  very  few  of  the  neces- 
saries, which  even  a  regimental  hospital  is  entitled  to 
have.  Medicines  in  small  quantities  were  furnished 
until  the  supplies  arrived  from  the  government.  At 
present  we  are  furnishing  daily  supplies  of  food  suit- 
able for  the  sick,  milk,  eggs,  and  bread,  clam  broth, 
farina,  etc.,  together  with  anything  else  it  may  take 
the  fancy  of  the  surgeon  to  signify.  Our  visitor,  Miss 
Wallis,  has  made  daily  visits  to  this  hospital  and  has 
seen  that  all  of  the  articles  sent  have  been  received 
and  properly  disposed  of. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  all  the  men,  whether 
sick  or  well,  is  an  occasional  supply  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  Society  is  endeavoring  to  give  each  regi- 
ment at  least  one  treat  of  vegetables.  If  our  gener- 
ous-minded citizens  could  see  the  pleasure  occasioned 
the  boys  by  a  gift  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cabbages 
or  onions  to  furnish  all  a  portion  it  might  induce  them 
to  enjoy  a  little  of  that  branch  of  Red  Cross  work  on 
their  own  account.  For  the  benefit  of  any  so  inclined, 
I  will  state  that  it  takes  fifteen  cabbages,  or  a  sack  of 
onions,  turnips,  or  carrots,  for  each  company  of  one 
hundred  men,  and  cabbages  can  be  had  for  forty  cents 
per  dozen;  carrots,  sixty-five  cents, and  onions,  ninety 
cents  per  sack. 

At  the  Division  hospital,  under  charge  of  Surgeon 
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Captain  Owen,  Mrs.  McLenegan  has  made  daily  visits 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  Since  the  hospital  was  estab- 
lished we  have  furnished  a  daily  supply  of  milk,  which 
has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  until  now  we 
are  sending  fourteen  gallons  of  milk  every  day  as  well 
as  fifteen  dozen  eggs,  the  number  of  men  ill  in  this 
hospital  making  such  large  requisitions  of  milk  and 
eggs  a  necessity. 

The  Hospital  Committee  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  twelve  large  chickens  for  hospital  use 
from  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  San  Rafael,  which  dona- 
tion is  promised  for  each  week  while  the  necessity 
exists. 

Several  of  the  regiments  having  gone  away  on  their 
long  journey  to  Manila,  I  will  not  tell  the  story  of 
what  was  done  for  them,  but  will  mention  in  passing, 
that  from  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming, 
come  farewell  letters  telling  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  care  given,  and  happy  acknowledgment  and 
praise  of  the  kindness  of  San  Francisco  people  to 
their  fellow-countrymen. 

Of  the  earliest  comers  we  still  have  with  us  the 
Twentieth  Kansas,  which  has  suffered  more  severely 
in  loss  of  men  than  any  other  regiment,  I  believe. 
Surgeon  Major  Rafter  has  recently  had  his  hospital 
tent  enlarged  and  its  appearance  much  improved  by  a 
flooring.  Our  Society  has  filled  several  requisitions 
for  drugs  and  tent  furniture,  also  milk,  eggs,  and  food. 

To  the  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-third  Regular  Infan- 
try, Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  has  been  a  faithful  visitor  and 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  as  she  has 
also  in  that  of  the  recently  arrived  recruits  from  Col- 
orado, who  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  here  before 
they  were  expected,  as  that  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  were  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  wind  and  the  fog  without  blankets 
for  thirty-six  hours.  Our  Society  could  not  furnish 
blankets,  but  Mrs.  Scott  did  what  we  could  for  them 
and  carried  to  them  woolen  sleeping  caps  and  neck 
handkerchiefs,  which  they  received  with  delight. 

The  recruits  for  the  Oregon  regiment,  which  sailed 
in  the  first  expedition,  have  been  here  a  few  days,  and 
each  day  sees  the  arrival  of  straggling  squads  of  re- 
cruits for  all  regiments.  To  these  unseasoned  stran- 
gers our  good  visitor,  Mrs.  Arthur  Cornwall,  pays 
early  visits,  and  with  advice  and  care  strives  to  pre- 
vent their  need  of  medical  aid  Mrs.  Cornwall  has 
also  the  privilege  of  assisting  the  other  visitors  and 
ably  supplements  their  work.  Where  so  much  is  to  be 
done,  any  kindly  aid  is  welcome,  and  the  ladies  of 
Oakland,  Alameda,  San  Rafael,  Ross,  or  other  auxiliary 
Societies,  need  not  fear  that  San  Francisco  will  not 
welcome  their  co-operation.  There  is  more  than 
enough  for  all  organized  work  and  even  for  the  spon- 
taneous work  of  the  kindly  disposed,  devoted  men  and 
women  of  San  Francisco, —  only,  for  the  protection  of 


the  men  themselves  we  would  respectfully  urge  those 
who  wish  to  help,  to  do  so  through  those  in  authority, 
and  if  they  desire  to  reach  the  sick,  that  they  con- 
sult the  surgeon's  wishes  while  ministering  to  the 
soldier. 

Perhaps  the  amount  expended  in  our  work  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  have  frequently  asked  what 
we  were  doing  with  the  money  donated.  The  hospital 
purchases  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, but  they  in  themselves  are  rather  consider- 
able. The  medicines  and  supplies  sent  to  hospitals 
upon  requisitions  signed  by  surgeons  in  charge,  have 
amounted  in  the  month  past,  from  May  24th  to  June 
28th,  to  $1,020.06;  this  is  rather  a  considerable  sum 
and  does  not  include  the  medicines  sent  with  each  ship 
to  Manila.  For  cots  and  hospital  furniture  the  bills 
amounted  to  $247.59  for  the  same  period.  We  are 
also  spending  about  $20  a  day  for  milk  and  eggs, 
which  will  amount  to  a  round  sum  if  continued  for 
long.  These  figures  may  serve  to  answer  in  part  the 
question  mentioned  before. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  feel  that  it  is  quite  inad- 
equate to  so  large  a  subject  and  to  the  interest  which 
the  work  inspires.  In  no  other  committee  does  the 
worker  in  the  Red  Cross  Society  come  more  close  to 
the  results  of  her  labor  or  derive  more  satisfaction 
from  her  efforts.  At  the  same  time  sadness  will  come 
and  our  hearts  will  ache  at  the  sight  of  these  brave 
boys  of  ours  suffering  the  hardships  of  war,  even  here 
in  the  midst  of  friends  and  surrounded  by  loving  and 
willing  hearts. 

The  picture  will  arise  of  posibilities  to  come,  and 
one  and  all  work  ceaselessly  to  give  a  little  comfort 
now  to  those  for  whom  the  future  may  have  even 
worse  in  store. 

So  let  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  go  bravely  on,  and 
may  the  blessings  already  showered  upon  it  by  grate- 
ful hearts  give  added  strength  to  those  so  earnestly 
striving  in  the  cause.  May  its  flag  be  to  the  soldier 
an  emblem  of  comfort  here,  of  succor  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  an  added  inspiration  to  duty. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Marie  R.  Gibbons, 
Chairman  Hospital  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  NURSES  OF  THE  RED 
CROSS  SOCIETY 

The  practical  work  of  the  Committee  of  Nurses  has 
been  in  the  field,  and  from  the  day  when  the  tent  was 
first  pitched  in  the  Presidio  grounds  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  constantly  filled,  and  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  have  all  the  appointments  of  the  tents 
as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
and  I  think  we  have  succeeded,  for  one  day  when  one 
of  the  Generals  happened  to  be  passing  our  supply 
tent  he  exclaimed:  "Why,  what  is  this?     Why  this  is 
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too  good.''  The  patronage  is  continuous,  and  as  fast 
as  the  convalescents  are  discharged  there  are  others 
to  take  their  places.  The  patients  continue  to  come 
in  from  different  regiments  and  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  their  own  surgeons;  the  entire  work  of 
nursing  and  food  being  under  the  nurses  of  this  Soci- 
ety. For  a  great  many  is  prescribed  light  diet,  which 
often  means  soft  boiled  eggs,  toast,  tea,  or  cocoa,  or 
thickened  milk,  etc. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  nurses  are  volun- 
teers, who  work  without  compensation  further  than 
their  clothing  and  maintenance,  one  can  understand 
that  it  has  been  no  easy  matter  to  sustain  in  the  field 
here,  an  efficient  and  reliable  corps  of  nurses.  I  em- 
phasize here  because  almost  all  of  them  want  to  go  to 
Manila  immediately.  We  have,  however,  been  very 
fortunate,  and  our  two  nurses,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Waage,  whom  we  sent  to  Manila  with  the  first  expedi- 
tion, have  done  us  great  credit,  bearing  on  their  arms 
the  badge  of  California  Red  Cross. 

We  are  quite  proud  of  our  tents  at  Camp  Merritt, 
and  they  have,  by  degrees,  reached  such  a  point  of 
efficiency  that  it  has  seemed  a  great  pity  to  be  obliged 
this  present  week,  to  pull  up  stakes  and  move  the  en- 
tire outfit  of  our  four  tents,  for  the  third  time,  but 
such  is  war! 

We  have  had  an  average  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
patients  per  day  since  the  12th  day  of  May,  and 
taking  four  days  at  haphazard  in  June,  we  fed  sixty- 
three  sick  men,  some  lightly  to  be  sure,  making  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  meals,  exclusive  of  our 
four  noises. 

We  have  gone  on  with  the  end  in  view  that  our 
work  would  either  be  at  Manila  in  a  shore  hospital,  or 
on  a  ship  in  which  to  transport  our  boys  back  to  San 
Francisco,  to  hoped  for  return  of  health  with  home  in 
view.  Nostalgia  (homesickness)  is  quite  common 
among  soldiers  sick  in  hospital,  and  may  be  the  final 
straw  that  causes  life  to  break.  It  must  be  combated 
by  cheerfulness,  stimulants  (as  ordered  by  surgeon), 
and  .suggestion  that  the  patient  will  be  sent  home  very 
noon.  We  have  cared  for  nearly  three  hundred 
patients  since  May  1 2th,  and  these  are  in  addition  to 
those  treated  at  the  Sanitary  Headquarters  of  the  dif- 
ferent regiments,  as  well  as  the  Brigade  hospital. 
When  we  learn  that  the  British  Government  expects 
fully  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  command  to  be  on 
the  sick  list  at  the  same  time  in  India,  and  when  an 
eminent  Surgeon,  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  one  of  the 
regiments,  who  has  recently  been  sent  to  Manila, 
says  he  expects  to  lose  possibly  3.'5J  per  cent  of  his 
regiment,  one  can  form  some  conception  of  the 
number  of  nurses  which  may  be  used  for  such  an 
army  of  sick. 

With  large  forces  still  to  arrive  and  with  those  per- 
manently stationed  here,  our  work  will  go  on  indefi- 


nitely. To  meet  this  great  work,  it  is  important  that 
we  should  have  at  our  command  a  strong  corps  of 
skilled  nurses. 

We  have  therefore  organized,  through  the  extreme 
kindness  and  interest  of  Dr.  R.  Beverly  Cole,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  oldest  member  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  course  of  daily  lectures 
with  clinics,  for  training  men  nurses,  to  be  given  at 
the  Polyclinic  building,  410  Ellis  street,  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  California,  with  use  of  its  clinics,  also  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  Health,  City  hospital  and  its 
clinics,  by  representatives  of  the  German  hospital  and 
its  clinics,  also  representatives  of  Cooper  Medical 
College.  With  a  corps  of  nurses  thus  trained,  to- 
gether with  those  who  have  already  been  trained,  and 
with  some  graduate  women  nurses,  which  I  think  we 
may  be  able  to  send  later,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  the  government  some  very  efficient  aid. 

We  have  the  promise  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
General  Merritt's  staff,  to  study  the  situation  of  what 
will  be  our  best  field  for  work  at  the  Philippines,  and 
as  soon  as  they  can  positively  decide  they  will  com- 
municate with  us  by  cable. 

On  Monday  last  I  received  a  letter  from  the  two 
nurses  we  sent  to  Manila,  written  on  the  ocean  just 
before  reaching  Honolulu,  saying  they  were  both  well 
and  happy,  as  was  every  one  else  on  board  apparently, 
and  that  seasickness  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Speaking  of  their  departure,  they  said  they  doubted 
if  history  anywhere  in  the  world  could  repeat  it. 

It  seemed,  [they  said,]  as  if  California  could  not  let 
them  tear  from  her  heart  her  beloved  sons  and  then, 
when  we  reached  the  bar,  the  waves  rose  up  and  threw 
themselves  at  us  with  frothing  mouth,  as  if  daring  us 
to  leave  her  beloved  shores,  We  shall  all  remember 
that  departure  till  our  last  breath. 

The  immediate  need  for  our  committee  work  at  the 
present  time  is  applications  for  our  lectures  of  in- 
struction in  the  preparation  of  nurses  for  the  import- 
ant work  that  we  feel  is  before  us,  being  satisfied  that 
our  experience  so  far  has  been  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
liminary to  a  greater  work.  We  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive applications  from  any  sober  and  reliable  able- 
bodied  men  who  are  desirous  of  entering  this  work, 
and  we  believe  that  the  Auxiliary  Societies  throughout 
the  State  can  render  us  some  assistance.  So  far  we 
have  had  no  applications  from  these  Auxiliary  Socie- 
ties. Our  physicians  are  prepared  to  begin  the  work 
at  once  on  our  course  of  lectures  as  outlined,  and  we 
are  only  waiting  to  fill  the  classes  to  proceed  with  the 
lectures. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Wendell  Easton. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Nurses. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HOSPITALITY  COMMITTEE 

I 

In  whose  brain  originated  the  happy  thought  of 
extending  a  hospitable  greeting  to  the  incoming  troops, 
I  do  not  know, —  I  was  told  it  was  in  Colonel  Parnell's, 

—  but  a  happy  thought  it  has  proved  to  be.  It  has 
not  only  afforded  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  in 
many  instances  it  seemed  as  if  the  Red  Cross  at  the 
Ferry  were  filling  an  absolute  want,  by  distributing 
fruits  and  substantial  viands  as  well  as  flowers  and 
smiles  for  our  brave  defenders,  who  have  rushed  forth 
at  the  first  tocsin  of  war  without  giving  themselves 
time  to  provide  for  requirements.  To  these  men  — 
thanks  to  our  pacific  government,  nearly  all  Volunteers 

—  the  greeting  indicates  that  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  and  surrounding  towns,  appreciate 
the  ready  response  to  the  Nation's  call,  and  this  ex- 
pression can  only  manifest  itself  this  way.  I  wish 
to  say  somwhat  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stetson,  who  has 
been  fitly  called  the  "  Godfather  of  the  Hosptality 
Department,"  "  We  give  you  a  little  greeting  now, 
but  when  you  return  from  Manila,  covered  with  glory, 
we  shall  give  you  an  ovation." 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Mrs.  W.  B.Harrington,  then  City, 
now  State  President,  who  was  eager  to  take  up  this 
work,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  appointed 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Mesdames  I.  Lowenberg, 
W.  H.  Mills,  Chauncey  Winslow,  and  Miss  Susie  Mc- 
Ewen,  who  quickly  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
named  the  new  department,  the  Refreshment  Com- 
mittee. Our  President,  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  has 
appropriately  christened  this  division  as  the  Hospital- 
ity Committee. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  order  was  brought  out 
of  chaos.  While,  possibly,  the  first  day  the  assistance 
rendered  was  inadequate  to  the  demands,  on  the  sub- 
sequent days  so  many  volunteered  that  it  appeared  as 
if  every  one  who  had  a  Red  Cross  badge  was  there. 
So  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  systematize  the  work. 
By  placing  two  ladies  at  each  table  to  act  on  alternate 
days,  the  ladies  selecting  their  own  assistants, —  a 
limited  number  being  allowed  daily,  —  the  work  has 
been  greatly  facilitated.  The  committee  was  at  first 
in  a  dilemma  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  soldiers 
with  contagious  diseases,  who  were  allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  crowd, —  ambulances  not  being  at  hand, — 
but  now  a  competent  committee  has  been  appointed, 
and  ambulances  are  ready  to  convey  the  indisposed 
to  their  respective  quarters  without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  people  at  the  Ferry. 

A  caterer  was  engaged  by  the  committee  to  furnish 
coffee  and  sandwiches  for  the  incoming  troops,  but 
when  it  was  found  that  contributions  were  pouring  in, 
it  was  considered  expedient  to  have  only  coffee  sup- 
plied, and  to  depend  upon  donations,  and  so  far  the 
public  has  generously  responded,  supplying,  June  2d, 
sandwiches,  eggs,   and  fruits,  for   thirteen   hundred 


men  For  the  second  Manila  expedition  five  thousand 
lunches  were  made.  When  the  transports  left  for  the 
third  Manila  expedition,  the  churches  and  synagogues 
of  San  Francisco,  the  Red  Cross  auxiliaries  of  adjacent 
towns,  and  the  public  at  large,  answered  the  call  for 
lunches  with  an  alacrity  and  a  bounteousness  that  ex- 
ceeded all  expectations  and  deserve  the  warmest  thanks 
of  all  those  who  love  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Matters  are  no  so  arranged  and  simplified  that  with 
the  indispensable  aid  of  the  managers  of  the  tables, 
viz., Mesdames  Slack,  Powers,  Buckingham.Gwin, Bates, 
■  McClung,  Gibbons, Moore. Wilshire,Buckbee,  McMullen, 
Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker,  and  the  Misses  Carrigan,  Gor- 
ham,  and  Bowman,  with  their  efficient  assistants,  they 
can  easily  serve  two  thousandmen  per  day.  Mrs. Robert 
MacKenzie  has  kindly  served  as  secretary,  and  her 
facile  pen  has  acknowledged  innumerable  donations. 
To  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  untiring  energy  of  these 
ladies  are  due  the  success  of  the  work. 

Their  assistants  have  been,  Miss  Gibbons.  Miss  Mar- 
gie Gibbons,  Miss  Steele,  Miss  Weber,  Miss  Burnett, 
Mrs.  Mclver,  Miss  Castle,  Miss  Allyne,  Miss  Lamber- 
ton,  Miss  Heath,  Miss  Loring,  Mrs.  Monteagle,  Mrs. 
Marvin,  Miss  Tillinghast,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Miss  Stone, 
Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Church,  Miss  Ethel  Beaver,  Mrs.  John 
Mel!,  Miss  Macomber,  Miss  Teresa  Morgan,  Miss  Sad- 
ler, Mrs.  H.  P.  Gregory,  Miss  Dunham,  Mrs.  Ashton, 
Miss  Kate  Elliot,  Miss  Frances  Elliot,  Miss  Katherine 
Glass  Miss  Hattie  Tay,  Miss  Tay,  Miss  Gertrude  Bates, 
Miss  N.  Watson,  Miss  Alice  Finley,  Miss  Rose  Miller, 
Miss  Eva  Maynard,  Miss  Florence  Stone,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Scott,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Gilmore,  Miss 
Florence  Hyde,  Miss  Edith  Allyne,  Miss  D.  Heyneman, 
Miss  Annie  Field,  Miss  Reis,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bryan,  Miss 
Fannie  Danforth,  Mrs.  Louis  Long,  Miss  Eleanor 
Wood,  Miss  Ida  Callahan,  Miss  Helen  Wright,  Miss 
Daisy  Burns,  Miss  Aigeltinger,  Miss  Phillips,  Miss  Bes- 
sie Stillman,  Miss  Elsie  Bowman,  Miss  Bessie  Bow- 
man, Miss  Bessie  Ames,  Miss  Agnes  Hamilton,  Miss 
Mills,  Miss  Marie  Wilson,  Miss  Hilda  Castle,  Mrs.  An- 
drew Carrigan,  Miss  M.  O'Sullivan,  Miss  Mary  O'Con- 
nor, Miss  Frances  O'Connor,  Mrs.  Percy  Moore,  Miss 
Edna  Hamilton,  Miss  Clara  Hamilton,  Miss  Miriam 
Moore,  Miss  Francis  Moore,  Mrs.  L.  I  Vale,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Johnson,  Miss  Belle  Gorham, 
Miss  Anna  Sawyer,  Miss  May  Tickner,  Miss  Eleanor 
Eckart,  Miss  Eastwood,  Miss  Gait  Van  Kirk,  Miss  Gwin, 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Cook, 
Miss  Corinne  Cook,  Miss  Burke,  Miss  Sleeth. 

The  Native  Daughters  have  contributed  material 
and  personal  assistance.  Ross  Valley,  Napa,  Dixon, 
Mayfield,  San  Jose,  Martinez,  San  Mateo,  San  Rafael, 
Sausalito,  and  Berkeley,  have  representatives  at  the 
tables  and  have  at  all  times  responded  to  the  call  for 
donations. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  Oakland  and  Alameda 
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adjuncts,  so  ably  managed  by  Mrs.  Requa  and  her 
competent  corps  of  assistants.  The  ladies  have  been 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  aid  the  good  work. 

The  Hospitality  Committee  has  entertained,  since 
May  twenty-eighth,  about  seventeen  thousand,  five 
hundred  troops,  besides  serving  coffee  and  lunches  for 
the  Manila  expeditions,  numbering  some  thirteen 
thousand  men. 

The  ladies  of  this  Committee  wish  to  thank  Messrs. 
Colnon,  Harney,  and  Herrold,  Harbor  Commissioners, 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Holmes,  Chief  Engineer,  for  endeavoring 
to  make  the  Hospitality  quarters  comfortable;  the 
Press,  whose  columns  have  always  been  open  to  their 
appeals;  and  the  public  which  has  aided  them  so  lib- 
erally and  encouraged  them  in  their  work. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  I  Lowenberg,  Chairman. 

REPORT    OF   MANAGERS    OF    SUPPLY    DEPARTMENT   AT 
SIXTEEN   POST  STREET 

The  details  I  would  set  before  you  have  been  worked 
out,  not  by  one  person  alone,  but  by  persistent  and 
united  effort,  to  do  all  in  the  power  of  the  men  and 
women  of  San  Francisco  to  relieve  and  assist  the 
needs  of  our  soldier  friends,  who  come  to  us,  as  if  by 
magic, —  as  we  recall  the  steady  march  up  Market 
street,  and  the  clustering  together  of  this  white 
mirage,  on  our  Western  city  borders. 

The  first  need  was  concentration  of  effort.  The 
rooms  at  Headquarters  grew  too  small  and  a  hasty  ap- 
peal from  the  management  suggested  a  "donations 
and  supply  depot,"  which  was  soon  secured  through 
courtesy  of  the  manager  of  the  Fair  estate,  at  16 
Post  street,  and  on  the  13th  of  May  the  depot  was 
opened  to  the  public. 

For  three  days  all  that  arrived  was  books  and 
papers,  and  earnest  inquiries  came  as  to  whether  we 
could  send  reading  to  Manila.  We  lia-^e  sent  80,450 
papers  and  magazines.  And  thus  the  good  work  be- 
gan which  now  assumes  a  settled  business  tone,  so 
complete  is  its  routine  of  daily  mechanism.  The  chil- 
dren gave  us  the  first  start,  and  are  still  our  stanch 
helpers.  Interesting  and  pathetic  were  the  bundles, 
packages,  and  wagon-loads,  that  came  from  the  vari- 
ous schools,  busy  though  they  were  with  the  closing 
examinations.  Money  rolled  in  little  parcels  and 
marked:  "For  the  soldiers.  Be  sure  and  find  the 
Spaniards!"  were  scattered  in  folds  of  books,  and 
dropped  from  leaves  of  funny  papers,  selected  and 
marked  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  soldier  spirit  well 
aroused.  For  three  days  we  had  only  reading,  then 
the  generous  donations  came  flowing  in,  and  still  come 
with  each  day  and  expedition.  From  eight  A.  M.  until 
six  r.  m.  the  door  is  open  to  all,  and  each  is  welcomed 
that  brings  his  offering,  be  it  money  or  only  a  package 
of  old  linen  or  a  bundle  of  matches. 


Every  part  of  the  store  has  been  utilized,  a  sec- 
tion screened  off  being  reserved  for  State  supplies 
from  which  we  draw  at  need.  The  glass-closed  office 
rooms  are  reserved  for  linen  and  bandage  rooms. 
One  large  window  and  roomy  platform  is  used  for 
typewriter  and  other  clerical  work;  and  the  other,  for 
the  bright  and  faithful  young  people  who  have  as- 
sorted and  filled  comfort  bags  in  which  the  needles 
have  to  be  wrapped  in  oil  paper  as  a  precaution 
against  Manila  climate.  Various  secretaries  sit  around 
one  large  table  in  an  information  bureau,  where  all 
unoccupied  moments  are  passed  in  folding  and  putting 
into  envelopes  our  leaflets  for  the  training  of  our  Vol- 
unteers in  simple  rules  for  health  and  life  preservation. 

The  need  for  active  use  of  the  kindly  impulses  of 
our  San  Francisco  women,  made  it  seem  wise  to  give 
a  vent  in  a  practical  way,  and  we  urged  modestly  to 
be  allowed  one  sewing  machine,  thinking  that  would 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  small  circle  of  those  who  could 
give  a  few  hours  time  in  sewing  if  nothing  more. 
Each  day  the  demand  grew,  until  now  we  have  eleven 
machines.  Garments  are  made  and  passed  over  to 
the  linen  room  committee,  who  stamp  and  number 
them,  placing  them  in  readiness  for  daily  distribution, 
as  required  by  the  requisition  papers  brought  in  from 
the  camps  each  day  to  be  filled  before  night. 

Articles  which  have  been  completed  are :  — 

Bandages,  emergency  pillows,  bags,  towels,  mos- 
quito netting,  night  shirts,  mattress  ticks,  shirts, 
caps,  arm  slings,  and  pajamas,  making  in  all  12,617 
garments,  9,849  of  which  are  bandages. 

Each  day  a  printed  list  is  made  of  the  complete 
contents  of  the  linen  room,  to  be  referred  to  at  once 
when  demands  are  made  upon  its  treasures,  which 
seem  to  be  the  envy  of  the  Regulars  as  well  as  of  the 
Volunteers  who  are  waiting  the  completion  of  the  gar- 
ment supplies. 

Two  wagons  are  constantly  employed,  making  two 
trips  daily,  and  a  third  is  often  used,  in  distributing 
these  articles,  selected  and  packed  in  huge  bags,  for 
Camp  Merritt,  the  Presidio,  and  the  various  forts. 

The  ladies  in  charge  of  the  sewing  department 
should  have  the  appreciation  of  the  entire  community; 
for  through  that  band  of  workers,  the  real  practical 
efforts  of  our  Red  Cross  Society  have  reached  all 
ranks  of  life.  Rich  and  poor,  school  girls  and  sum- 
mer girls,  college  girls  and  teachers,  all  working  for 
the  one  ideal,  "  our  American  soldiers,"  thus  cement- 
ing the  bond  of  mutual  interest.  The  pattern  depart- 
ment has  been  valuable  as  a  factor  in  spreading  intel- 
ligent help  to  out-of-town  friends,  and  suggesting 
ideas  to  many  who  could  not  drop  in  for  daily  hints. 
A  trained  nurse  stopped  one  day  and  taught  a  lesson 
in  folding  a  handkerchief  into  a  cap  for  Manila  use, 
thus  benefiting  many. 

Noe  street  sent  an  active   delegate  to  learn  the 
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needs,  and  she  took  patterns  and  plans,  secured  rooms, 
and  has  since  sent  a  generous  donation  of  over  one 
thousand  articles. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  flannel  bandage  committee 
has  had  heavy  and  laborious  work,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  we  have  received  54,007  bandages  and  de- 
livered 44,070  during  this  short  period  of  not  seven 
weeks.  Each  bandage  is  stamped,  rolled,  and  tied 
with  its  tape,  counted  in  tens,  packed  in  large  bags 
passed  to  the  commissary  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  from  there  placed  on  the  transports  when 
ready  to  sail. 

The  receivers  of  all  donations  and  purchases,  two 
ladies  who  have  not  missed  one  day  of  faithful  attend- 
ance, are  at  a  table  near  the  door  and  register  every 
article  that  come  to  the  depot.  They  are  then  passed 
to  committees  on  stores  and  hospital  supplies. 

Articles  which  have  been  received  from  May  16th 
to  June  21st,  as  donations,  are: — 

Comfort  and  packing  bags 9.643 

Sheets 461 

Pillowslips 1,368 

Socks,  pairs 315 

Soap,  lbs 3,200 

Soap,  cakes 392 

Pillows 920 

Jamaica  ginger,  gals 73 

Towels 1,676 

Sleeping  and  bandana  caps 4,228 

Coal  oil,  gals 40 

Fresh  fish,  lbs 8,560 

Honey,  case 1 

Milk,  gals,  daily 15 

Broken  groceries,  packages 109 

Thread,  spools 445 

Vegetables,  sacks 21 

Pins  and  pin  balls,  gross 115 

Linen  and  lint,  packages  375 

Quinine  tablets 1,000 

Needles,  papers 69 

Lime  juice  tablets 100,000 

Eggs 50,540 

Muslin  for  work  room,  yards,  5,217;  packages..  110 

Fans  for  Manila 27,050 

Flannel  for  bandages,  bolts,  70,  and  yds 4 

Bread,  loaves  319 

Hams 7 

Dried  fruit,  lbs 9,010 

(5,000  of  which  were  donated  by  one  lady.) 

Handkerchiefs 2,685 

Bandages,  flannel,  esmach,  and  surgical 45,158 

Each  transport  has  received  from  us: — 

2  cases  cocoa. 

1  case  condensed  milk. 

4  cases  lime  juice. 

\  dozen  hospital  sized  bottles  malted  milk. 
1  case  alcohol  containing  ten  gallons. 
20  pounds  permanganate  potash. 

1  gallon  Jamaica  ginger. 

5  cases  clam  juice. 

2  pails  anchovies. 

90  pounds  steamed  oat  meal. 
2  cases  whisky. 
1  keg  insect  powder 


J  dozen  bottles  brandy. 

4  cases  jelly. 
1  case  claret. 

6  cases  canned  fruit. 
100  pounds  crackers. 

1  case  figs. 

1000  pounds  dried  fruit. 
50  pounds  farina. 
20  pounds  chipped  beef. 

2  boxes  unsweetened  chocolate. 

5  pounds  tea. 

3  gallons  bay  rum. 

1  dozen  bottles  listerine. 
3  Arab  tents. 

The  dry  goods  sent  from  our  linen  room  are:— 

Pajamas 36 

Face  towels 72 

Bath  towels 24 

Handkerchiefs , 72 

Sheets 48 

Slippers,  pair 12 

Negligee  shirts 12 

Manila  caps 70 

Mosquito  netting 70 

The  active  workers  at  16  Post  street  are : — 

Mrs.  Theo.  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Stevenot,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
Riddell.  Mrs.  Annie  Craul,  Mrs.  B.  Dreyfus,  Mrs 
Helen  Hecht,  Miss  Gertrude  Burnett,  Miss  Tiffany,  Mrs. 
R.  S.  La  Motte,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Morgan,  Mrs.  T.  R.  Horton, 
Mrs.  W.  Frank,  Miss  Macomber,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  I.  H. 
Macomber,  Miss  Amelia  Martin,  Mrs.  Clark  and  daugh- 
ters, Miss  Susie  Russell,  Mrs.  Elder,  Miss  Camille  Cerf , 
Mrs.  J.  H  Henderson,  Mrs.  Barnes,  Mrs.  G.  Francis, 
Mrs.  Adolf  Mack,  Mrs.  Ordenstein,  Mrs.  Farnsworth, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Gray,  Mrs.  Reinstein,  Miss  L.  F.  Smith,  Miss 
Center,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Shaw,  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  Miss 
Eleanor  Wood,  Mrs.  Paul  Bunker,  Miss  May  Hoyt,  Mrs. 
Burrington,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Garrett,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Watson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Woodward,  Miss  Woodward,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings, Mrs.  Rebecca  Jennings,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Foster, 
the  Misses  Foster,  Mrs  J.  R.  Hanify,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Worrington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford,  Miss 
Wolf,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Johnson,  Miss 
Hand,  Mrs.  Hirschfeld,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Grampner, 
Miss  Wright,  Mrs.  Munch,  Miss  Winter,  Mrs.  Eckart, 
Mrs.  Buckman,  Mrs.  Firnhaler,  Miss  Haussman,  Mrs. 
J.  S.  Rosenbaum,  Miss  Rosenbaum,  Miss  Neuberg,  Mrs. 
Isaac  S.  Belcher,  Miss  Pearce,  Mrs.  Henriques,  Miss 
Elsie  Hess,  Mrs.  Wakefield,  Mrs.  Hindes,  Mrs.  Kalman. 

Words  of  tender,  loving  service,  hearts  and  hands 
willing  but  unable  to  reach  out  and  join  in  this  great  and 
active  work  sweet,  "shut-in  souls,"  that  can  only  daily 
plead  God's  blessing  on  all,  these  are  all  our  helpers. 

These  things  cannot  be  measured  in  cold  columns  of 
figures,  but  should  rise  as  sweet  incense  before  the 
altars  of  the  faith  of  our  San  Francisco  Red  Cross 
Society.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Theo.  E.  Smith, 

16  Post  street.  Manager. 
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REPORT  OF  ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 

The  patriotic  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Califor- 
nia has  been  shown,  not  only  by  the  direct  contribu- 
tions of  money  that  have  poured  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  but  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  all  have  hastened  to  place  their  accomplish- 
ments and  their  talents  at  its  service.  People  have 
been  prompt  to  offer  what  they  had,  in  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  that  has  touched  and  gladdened  the  En- 
tertainment committee,  even  when  their  offerings 
have  been  such  as  the  demands  of  the  time  made  it 
impossible  to  accept. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  listen  to  all 
propositions  to  aid  the  Red  Cross  fund  by  means  of 
public  entertainments.  Since  May  10th  we  have 
authorized  forty-two  affairs,  social,  artistic,  athletic, 
or  military,  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society,  and  permitted  the  name  and 
symbol  of  this  organization  to  be  used  in  the 
announcements  thereof.  Of  these  entertainments 
thirty-eight  have  already  taken  place,  and  reports 
are  in  hand,  and  herewith  presented,  from  thirty- 
one  of  that  number. 

To  all  those  who  have  taken  part,  in  these  matters, 
the  Committee  desires,  in  the  name  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  San  Francisco,  to  extend  thanks.  The 
practical  benefit  accruing  from  their  efforts  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  report,  but  mere  figures  can  give 
no  real  idea  of  the  hard  work,  the  devoted  service, 
the  willing  sacrifices  of  time,  comfort,  and  pleasure, 
made  by  our  friends  for  this,  the  common  cause.  Nor 
can  these  figures  even  hint  at  the  great  host  who  have 
so  ably  seconded  all  these  efforts.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Market  Street  Railway  Company  for  special 
cars  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  transportation  of 
two  entire  regiments,  on  the  nights  of  the  military 
receptions;  to  the  proprietors  of  halls  and  theaters, 
who  have  given  us  the  use  of  bnildings  and  rooms;  to 
the  electric  and  gas  companies,  who  have  given,  at 
times,  the  whole  amount  of  their  bills,  and  at  others, 
a  large  percentage  thereof,  and  to  the  newspapers, 
which  have,  from  first  to  last,  generously  furthered 
our  efforts,  giving  liberally  of  time  and  space  to  make 
known  our  needs,  announcing  entertainments,  through 
the  local  and  amusement  columns,  judiciously  encour- 
aging our  friends,  and  promptly  defending  us  against 
our  critics. 

My  noble  co-workers  on  the  Committee  are  Mrs. 
Henry  Martinez.  Mrs.  Susan  R.  Loosley,  Mrs.  L.  Hum- 
phrey Smith,  Miss  Kate  Beaver,  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Wilson. 

The  services  required  of  them  have  been  varied, — 
often  more  onerous  than  productive  of  honor,  but 
whenever  there  has  been  a  need  there  has  been  some 
one  of  them  ready  promptly  to  come  to  the  front  with 
suggestions  and  assistance. 


REPORT  OF  NET   RECEIPTS   FROM   ENTERTAINMENT   COM- 
MITTEE to  JUNE  25,  1898 

May  12,  Orpheum  Theater,   Box 

Receipts $  263  05 

Flowers  donated  and  sold 

at  auction 39  00 


$ 

$ 

"    21,  Lecture,    P.   C    Women's 

Press 

25,  Hungarian  Picnic 

27,  Children's  Entertainment,  residence 

Mrs.  Bloom,  131  Ellis  St 

27,  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church 

27,  San  Francisco  Jockey  Club 1, 

28,  Tea    at    Mrs.    Eleanor    Martin's 

home 1,251  00 


302 

05 

100 

35 

101 

25 

13 

50 

13 

75 

40  00 

514  00 

28,  Entertainment  by  Austrian-verem. 
at  Chutes  

30,  Union  Coursing  Park 

31,  Cineograph Parlor,  741  Market  St., 

receipts  for  one  day 

June    1,  Guinea-pig   Show,  by   children  of 
Merrill,  Baker,  and  Hill  families 


1,  Pillow  Raffle. 


2,  Friedlander  &  Gottlob  and  Fritz 
Scheel,  Concert  at  Baldwin 
Theater 

2,  Festival,  Clement  School 

3,  Concert,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  managed 
by  Misses  Ebbetts  and  Desrens. 

5,  Exhibition  of  "Little  Tin  Soldiers," 

by   children   of    Mr.  and   Mrs. 

Caesar  Bertheau 

9,  Entertainment  at  residence  of  Mrs . 

Newfield 

9,  Base-ball  Game.  13th  Minn.  Vol's. 

and  S.  F.  League 

10,  Entertainment,  Girls'  Club,  South 

Park  Settlement  

10,  Dramatic  Entertainment,  at  Hin- 
man  Hall 

11,  Fair,  1919  Clay  St.,  "Star  Specialty 
Co." 

11,  Picture  Exhibition  and  Sale,  at.  S. 

F.  Press  Club 

11,  Tea,  "Society  of  Samaritans" 

15,  Entertainment  at  Pioneer  Hall 

15,  Grab-bag  Party,  Miss  Celia  Moore 

and  friends 

17,  Reception  by  Mechanics'  Institute 

to  13th  Minn.  Volunteers.. 

22,  Kollman  Co.,  revenue  from  two 
phonographs,  848  Market  St.... 

23,  Children's  Fair 

24,  Children's   Fair,    Admiral    Dewey 

Club,  1615  Post  St 

May  25,  Entertainment  reported  from  Ana- 
heim, Cal.,  over  which  Commit- 
tee had  no  control 


30  85 
207  25 

17  65 

50  00 

7  00 


219  00 
112  85 

118  00 


171  85 

127  00 

77  20 

34  00 

9  25 

30  00 

716  70 

95  00 
38  50 

23  50 

715  00 

25  90 
51  00 

100  00 

84  70 


Total $6,397  10 

Edna  Snell  Poulson, 
Chairman  of  Entertainment  Committee. 
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THE  SUBSCRIPTION   COMMITTEE'S   REPORT 

Promptly  upon  the  organization  of  this  Committee, 
work  was  energetically  prosecuted,  the  Committee  in- 
augurating the  canvass  in  the  downtown  district 
among  the  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  mercantile 
houses.  Thereafter  the  Committee  divided  the  city 
into  districts,  placing  subscription  lists  in  factories, 
stores,  and  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  thereby  giving 
to  the  Red  Cross  Subscription  Lists  a  wide  circulation. 

Response  has  been  prompt,  but  there  are  still  a 
number  of  lists  to  be  heard  from,  which  the  Committee 
feels  will  largely  increase  the  fund  already  collected. 

Your  Committee  has  also  placed  cash  boxes  in  num- 
erous public  places,  and  hopes  to  collect  a  considera- 
ble sum  in  this  way. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  secure  as 
many  monthly  subscriptions  as  possible.  Although  no 
special  effort  has  as  yet  been  made  in  this  direction, 
we  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  promise  of  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $542.75  per  month,  made  up 
of  amounts  varying  from  25  cents  to  $100.  Material 
assistance  in  this  direction  has  already  been  rendered 
by  various  associations,  fraternal  societies,  employees 
in  public  offices,  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools 
and  like  institutions,  and  it  is  believed  that  much  more 
will  be  contributed  from  these  sources  when  they  have 
been  thoroughly  canvassed. 

The  Committee  takes  great  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
ing to  the  public  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness  with 
which  its  members  have  been  met  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  resources  of  the  Society,  and  the  liberal- 
ity displayed  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  in  all 
walks  and  conditions  of  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Louis  Sloss, 
Chairman  of  Subscription  Committee. 

complete  report  of   finance  committee  of  the 

red  cross  society  of  san  francisco   from 

april  25th,  1898.  to  June  27th,  1898, 

inclusive 

Receipts 

General  subscriptions $20,709  50 

Schools 3,972  97 

Churches,  clubs,  associations..  5,255  30 
San  Francisco  Fire  Depart'm't  500  00 
San  Francisco  Police      "  355  50 


San  Francisco  Produce  Ex'nge  2,149  00 

San  Francisco  Stock  &  Bond  Ex  250  00 

Entertainments  and  benefits...  6,397  10 
Employees  of  Southern  Pacific 

R.  R.  Co 472  25 

Employees   of  San  Francisco 

Street  Railways  160  25 

Employees  of  U.  S.  Mint 547  00 

Native  Sons  Golden  West 440  00 

Native  Daughters   "     "    110  45 

Memberships 5,333  00 

Monthly  subscripti  ons 625  25 

$47,277  57 
Disbursement 

Blankets  and  clothing 338  80 

Cash  advanced  nurses,  Manila  200  00 
Cash  to  Cal.  State  Red  Cross 

Society 5,000  00 

Cash  refund  to  interior  Red 

Cross  Societies 962  78 

Cash  admission  fee  to  State  As.  10  00 
Cash   draft  to  1st  Reg't  Cal. 

Vol.  emergency  fund. 1,500  00 

Cash  to  First  Battery  Cal.  Vol.  500  00 

Cash  for  drugs  and  medicines  1,342  03 
Cash  flannel,  sacking,  tapes. 

buttons,  etc 2,222  69 

Cash  for  furniture,  tents,  mat- 
tresses, and  pillows 414  61 

Cash  for  groceries,  provisions, 

and  vegetables 188  97 

Cash  for  hardware,  tinware, 

and  stoves 246  60 

Cash  for  lunches  at  ferry 913  00 

Cash  for  medals,  identification 

badges,  and  stencils 490  55 

Cash,  offices  Spreckels  Bldg. 

and  16  Post  St.  includ'g  pos  t- 

age.drayage,  telegrams,  etc.  367  23 

Cash,  printing  and  stationery  100  10 

Cash  for  shoes 86  75 

Cash  for  surgical  instruments 

and  ambulance 2,660  40 

$17,544  51 
Balance  on  hand  June  27th $29,733  06 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan, 
Chairman  Finance  Committee. 


The  Overland 

as  a 

Prophet 


A  new  star  has  been  added 
to  the  American  constellation, 
and  out  of  the  nebulae  of  war 
are  rapidly  evolving  others  which 
seem  destined  to  become  parts 
of  our  galaxy.  As  predicted  in 
this  column  long  ago,  Hawaii  has  at  last  dropped  into 
the  starry  folds  of  our  flag;  and  still  further  ad- 
ditions seem  imminent.  Cuba  is  already  ours  in  part, 
and  the  Philippines,  the  Ladrones,  the  Carolines,  and 
Porto  Rico,seem  ready  to  fall  into  the  hand  outstretched 
to  seize  them.  Whether  they  shall  all  be  incorpor- 
ated into  our  political  system  or  not  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, though  the  weight  of  public  opinion  n ems  to  be 
in  the  affirmative.  The  Overland  has  been  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  a  world-policy  for  America,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  home-policy  of  the  founders  of 
the  republic.  Even  before  the  war  and  before  the 
publication  of  Olney's  vigorous  protest  against  our 
poli«v  of  isolation,  the  Overland  had  urged  the 
breaking  away  from  old  traditions  and  the  adoption  of 
a  forward  foreign  policy.  Writing  in  January  we  thus 
anticipated  Olney  and  the  host  of  statesmen,  news- 
paper writers,  and  college  professors,  who  have 
greeted  his  words  with  appreciative  echoings: — 

When  George  Washington  made  his  famous  Farewell 
Address,  the  infant  Republic  was  in  swaddling  clothes. 
The  loosely  hung  colonies  fringed  the  Atlantic  with 
a  sparse  population,  whose  aggregate  numbers  were 
less  than  the  present  total  inhabitants  of  a  single  city; 
and  beyond  the  narrow  fringe  was  an  unexplored 
wilderness  which  has  since  grown  into  a  populous  em- 
pire. The  great  deeds  and  wise  words  of  the  founder 
of  the  Republic  have  rightly  acquired  a  quasi  religious 
sanction  among  us;  for  if  ever  a  watchful  Providence 
had  charge  of  his  own  it  was  when  Washington  led 
the  ill-shod  hosts  of  patriotism  from  victory  to  victory, 
and,  later,  pointed  the  young  nation's  feet  into  the 
narrow  paths  of  safety.  The  inspiration  which  made 
his  last  words  glow  with  the  brightness  of  Sinai,  has 
been  the  Republic's  guide  to  a  prosperity  unparalleled 
in  the  story  of  nations. 

It  is  nevertheless  appropriate,  now  that  we  stand  at 
the  head  of  nations,  and   in   the  very  vanguard  of 


civilization,  to  ask  whether  the  diminutive  garments 
which  were  made  to  fit  the  juvenile  Republic  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  are  suited  to  its  present  pro- 
portions. In  other  words,  it  has  become  proper  to 
ask  whether  freedom  from  entangling  alliances  and  a 
stay-at-home-and-mind-our-own-business  policy  advo- 
cated by  Washington  shall  for  all  time  govern  us  in 
our  relations  with  foreign  nations.  If  so,  then  there 
should  be  forthcoming  some  reason  more  convincing 
to  modern  minds  than  mere  respect  for  the  words  of 
the  wise  father  of  his  country.  If  not,  it  would  seem 
that  the  present  is  an  opportune  moment  for  breaking 
away  from  old  traditions  and  initiating  a  policy  at 
once  forceful  and  revolutionary,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  changed  conditions  of  our  national  life.  Frankly, 
the  Overland  is  an  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
America's  interest  in  external  affairs,  whether  in  the 
Carribean  sea,  the  Pacific  islands,  or  the  Orient. 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  China,  are  joined  to  us  by  commer- 
cial ties  more  closely  than  Baltimore  was  to  Boston  in 
Washington's  day.  The  submarine  cable  and  the 
weekly  steamboat  service  have  united  us  with  the  re- 
motest ends  of  the  earth  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
interest,  and  entangled  us  in  the  most  exacting  and 
sensitive  of  all  alliances,  the  alliance  of  trade. 

The  history-making  events  which  have  since  hap- 
pened have  but  strengthened  the  belief  in  the  world- 
wide destiny  of  our  race,  which  we  thus  expressed 
months  before  it  had  become  the  commonplace  topic 
of  every  newspaper  writer: — 

Now  that  the  continent  is  subdued,  we  are  looking 
for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer;  and  whether  our  conser- 
vative stay-at-homes  like  it  or  not,  the  colonizing  in- 
stinct which  has  led  our  race  in  successive  waves  of 
emigration  from  the  valleys  of  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the 
forests  of  Gaul  and  the  fjords  of  Scandinavia;  to  the 
Western  Isles  of  Britain  and  to  the  storm-swept 
shores  of  Massachusetts;  to  the  prairie-home  of  the 
red  man,  and  across  the  Sierras  to  the  Pacific;  is  the 
instinct  which  is  now  pushing  us  out  and  on  to  Alaska, 
to  the  isles  of  the  sea, — and  beyond.  This  instinct  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  nature  as  is  the  color  of  our 
skin.  Its  roots  are  so  deeply  embedded  in  us  that  our 
Anglo-Saxon  character  is  but  as  a'thin  veneering  in 
comparison;  for  it  was  a  strong  and  lusty  growth 
when,  thousands  of  years  ago,  our  ancestors  overran 
the  plateaux  of  Central  Asia.  And  our  not  remote 
posterity  may  complete  the  girdling  of  the  earth 
which  our  Aryan  forefathers  began. 


Press  of  Brown,  Meese  &  Cr  ddock,  S,  F. 
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A  JAUNT  TO  THE  NORTH  CAPE 


SEEING  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN 


By  ISABEL,  McCRACKAX 


LEAR  weath- 
er is  indispen- 
sable to  a  suc- 
cessful trip  to 
the  North  Cape. 
It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that 
th.e  weather 
should  have 
been  our  chief 
topic  of  conver- 
sation as  we 
sailed  away 
from  Trondh- 
jem  on  our 
much  anticipat- 
ed visit  to  the 
North  Cape. 
Tourist 
steamers  are  comfortably  fitted  up,  but 
they  are  generally  very  crowded,  aid  life 
on  board,  as  in  any  large  vessel,  is  apt  to 
pall  if  prolonged.  We  were  a  cosmopol- 
itan crowd,  made  up  of  English,  Ameri- 
cans, French,  German.  Italians,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  Finns,  Russians,  and  a  few 
Poles.  One  of  the  latter  amused  us  very 
much  by  his  eccentric  appearance.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  short  tight-fitting  jacket 
of  yellowish-brown  fur;  on  his  head  a 
hugh  gray  woolen  cap,  with  a  black  tuft 
in  the  center  for  all  the  world  like  a  pen- 
wiper, and  being  a  particularly  ugly 
man,  it  was  no  wonder  we  took  him  for 


an  escaped  Lapp!  Our  voyage  for  the 
first  few  hours  through  the  Trondhjem 
fiord  along  the  coast  was  comparatively 
uninteresting;  but  as  we  proceeded  the 
scenery  became  grander,  and  the  moun- 
tains more  varied  in  form.  Our  first 
halting  place  was  at  the  island  of  Tor- 
gen  where  we  all  landed  in  order  to  visit 
Torghatten,  a  curious  hill  which  in  shape 
resembles  a  hat  floating  on  the  sea.  A 
very  steep  stony  path  reaches  half  way 
up  the  hill  to  the  singular  hole  which 
forms  a  natural  tunnel  through  the  rock. 
It  is  like  looking  through  a  huge  tele- 
scope. The  view  of  the  blue  sky  and  the 
sea  with  its  countless  islands  and  rocka 
is  wonderfully  beautiful. 

That  evening  we  saw  the  finest  of  sun- 
sets. Such  a  perfect  summer  night ;  not  a 
ripple  disturbed  the  sea,  so  calm  and 
clear,  reflecting  the  images  of  land  and 
sky.  We  watched  the  sun.  gorgeously 
red,  sinking  slowly  below  the  horizon, 
leaving  a  trail  of  wondrous  colors  which 
gradually  faded  away.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  light  became  more  brilliant  and 
the  sun  reappeared,  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  proclaiming  the  dawn  of  .a  new 
day!  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
sun  was  so  dazzling  one  could  not  look 
at  it  with  the  naked  eye. 

One  drawback  to  this  voyage  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rest.  It  is  always 
day.     There  is  no  night  at  all  in  Norway 
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THE  HOLE  IN  THE  ROCK  AT  TORGHATTEN 


in  the  height  of  summer.  One  is  natur- 
ally anxious  to  see  everything  and  the 
glorious  light  effects  are  really  an  educa- 
tion in  color  as  well  as  an  endless  delight 
to  the  eye. 

As  we  sailed  through  an  apparently 
endless  labyrinth  of  beautiful  lakes,  and 
chains  of  mountains  with  high  peaks 
crowned  with  snow  and  ice.  We  no- 
ticed the  beautiful  island  of  Alsteno,  on 
which  rise  the  strange  shaped  hills  called 
the  Seven  Sisters,  three  thousand  feet 
high.  There  were  several  other  moun- 
tains of  peculiar  and  weird  formations. 
Most  interesting  to  us  was  the  island  of 
Hestmando,  which  is  very  striking,  re- 
sembling exactly  a  horseman  with  a  long 
cloak  falling  over  his  horse.  Here  we 
were  on  the  qui  vive,  for  at  this  point  we 
crossed  the  Arctic  Circle,  a  fact  that  was 
announced  by  several  cannon  shots! 
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For  a  whole  day  we  passed  along  the 
Lofoden  islands,  unsurpassed  in  wild 
beauty  and  rugged  grandeur,  a  perfect 
panorama  of  changeful  mountains,  with 
outlines  clear  and  sharp,  peaks  like  need- 
les against  the  blue  sky,  some  covered 
with  snow-  Some  of  the  islands  were 
large  and  fertile  tracts;  the  shores  here 
and  there  dotted  with  pretty  little  ham- 
lets and  farms  surrounded  with  verdant 
fields  and  fresh  vegetation. 

Most  beautiful  and  imposing  of  all  was 
the  sail  on  the  Raftsund,  a  sound  narrow 
like  a  river,  flanked  by  towering  moun- 
tains rising  from  the  water's  edge.  The 
dark,  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  great 
ravines,  and  snowy  gorges,  filled  us  with 
wonder  and  awe. 

In  the  Lofoden  islands  the  greatest 
codfishery  in  the  world  is  carried  on. 
Shoals  of  cod  are  caught  here,  the  annual 


MILLIONS   OF  COD    HEADS' 


yield  averaging  twenty  million  fish. 
They  are  carried  ashore,  split  open  and 
cleaned,  then  tied  tail  to  tail,  and  hung 
upon  wooden  frames 
to  dry.  It  is  a 
unique  sight  to  see 
the  enormous  piles 
of  cod  heads.  These 
are  dried  by  fire, 
pulverized,  and  con- 
verted into  fish 
guano,  and  in  some 
of  the  islands  are 
boiled  with  sea-weed 
and  used  as  fodder 
for  cattle.  One  gets 
fairly  disgusted  with 
the  sight  and  all  per- 
vading smell  of  fish. 
There  are  endless 
fishing  establish- 
ments. Wherevei- 
there  is  a  good 
harbor  there  are  al- 
ways the    little    huts 


of  a  fishing  village,  with  here  and  there 
a  cow,  a  goat,  or  a  sheep. 

After    Lofoden   we  reached    Harstad, 


AMONG    THE    LOFODEN   ISLANDS 
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when  we  landed  to  visit  a  Lapp  encamp- 
ment. Here  were  a  few  Lapp  families 
living  in  dome-shaped  huts  or  tents  com- 
posed of  poles  covered  with  coarse  wool 
cloth,  or  formed  of  stones,  tree  stems, 
and  turf, — a  little  door  at  the  side,  at  the 
top  a  round  opening  to  let  out  the 
smoke,  each  hut  having  its  fire,  over 
which  hangs  a  pot  or  kettle.  Some  of 
these  tents  are  carried  from  place  to 
place  on  the  backs  of  reindeer.  In  this 
small  space  are  huddled  together  men, 


milk  they  give  forms  one  of  the  Lapp's 
chief  articles  of  food.  It  is  strong  and 
thick  and  has  to  be  diluted  with  water 
before  using.  The  cheese  made  from  it 
is  kept  for  the  winter. 

That  evening,  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  we  saw  for  the  first  time  that  in- 
describable never-to-be-forgotten  sight, 
the  midnight  sun.  One  could  scarcely 
realize  it  was  the  hour  of  midnight.  The 
sun  burned  with  a  fierce  red  glow,  fading 
away  for  a  moment  to  reappear  in  still 
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I. API'S    AND     REINDEER 


women,  and  children,  and  dogs.  The 
costumes  of  the  people  are  peculiar,  con- 
sisting of  leggings  and  blouse  of  rein- 
deer leather,  shoes  of  the  same,  with 
turned-up  toes,  a  woolen  cap,  gray  or 
red,  and  invariably  a  knife  at  the  belt. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  a  man  from  a 
woman,  they  dress  so  much  alike!  These 
Lapps  possess  large  herds  of  reindeer, 
which  graze  on  the  adjoining  hills.  We 
saw  about  two  hundred  of  them  feeding 
on  moss  close  to  the  encampment.     The 


greater  brightness,  ever  changing  into 
vivid  and  brilliant  hues.  Its  motion 
was  so  slow  that  it  looked  as  though  it 
did  not  move  at  all.  The  different  col- 
ors were  marvelous  —  sunset  and  sunrise 
blended  into  one  so  that  we  could  not 
tell  which  prevailed.  It  recalled  the 
lines  of  Tezner,  the  Swedish  poet: — 

The  midnight  sun  on  the  mountain  lay, 

And  blood-red  was  its  hue; 
It  was  not  night,  it  was  not  day, 

But  wavered  'twixt  the  two. 
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THE    BIRD    ROCK   AT   FUGLENAES 


As  time  passed,  the  sun  lost  its  vivid 
coloring,  becoming  lighter  and  more 
dazzling,  and  as  day  approached,  the  sky 
changed  and  was  gradually  covered  with 
little  clouds  of  fleecy  whiteness. 

Tromso  was  reached  early  the  next 
morning  and  there  we  remained  all  day. 
It  was  pleasant  to  be  on  shore  again  and 
able  to  take  a  walk-  It  is  a  charming  lit- 
tle town.  The  houses  and  villas  are  paint- 
ed different  colors,  which  amidst  trees 
and  gardens  gives  the  place  a  mostcheer-' 
ful  look.  There  is  a  museum  full  of  cu- 
riosities of  various  kinds,  Lapp  orna- 
ments and  utensils  and  objects  from  the 
Arctic  regions.  It  is  a  busy  trading 
place,  the  harbor  being  usually  full  of 
vessels  which  carry  away  tram  oil,  fur, 
and  casks  of  dried  and  smoked  fish. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
landed  at  Skoore,  a  whaling  station  with 
a  train  oil  factory.  Most  of  the  passen- 
gers came  on  shore  anxious  to  obtain  a 
close  view  of  these  gigantic  whales,  but 
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we  regretted  our  curiosity.  No  words 
can  give  an  idea  of  the  horrible  and  dis- 
gusting sight,  and  worst  of  all,  the  aw- 
ful smells.  Some  of  us  who  had  never 
been  sick  on  the  stormy  ocean  were  so 
now  in  all  truth.  The  banks  around 
were  covered  with  grease,  nothing  but 
oily  refuse  everywhere,  with  the  whales 
in  various  stages  of  decomposition  cut 
up  in  huge  pieces,  and  the  carcasses  and 
skeletons  of  former  victims  lying  about, 
making  the  whole  place  most  revolting. 
The  whales  are  killed  by  a  gun  which 
discharges  a  peculiar  harpoon  with  an 
explosive  shell. 

These  horrors,  however,  were  soon 
forgotten  amid  the  extraordinary  natural 
beauties  surrounding  us;  for  that  even- 
ing we  saw,  for  the  second  time,  that  in- 
comparable wondrous  vision,  the  mid- 
night sun.  We  watched  it  until  four  o'- 
clock in  the  morning  and  with  eyes  half 
blinded  by  the  radiant  colors  and  daz- 
zling- light  we  descended  to  our  state- 
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rooms  to  sleep  until 
we  reached  Hammer- 
fest,  a  few  hours  later. 
This  little  town  is 
famous  for  being  the 
most  northeily  in  the 
world.  The  houses 
are  all  built  of  wood. 
The  most  valuable 
commodity  of  the 
place  is  cod  liver  oil, 
prepared  in  numerous 
boileries,  causing  an  all 
pervading,  stale  fish- 
like odor,  and  making 
us  glad  to  return  to 
our  ocean  Lome. 

Beyond  Hammerfest 
there  is  little  to  see. 
It  is  thoroughly  Arctic, 
dreary  and  barren.  We  passed  through 
long  stretches  of  the  open  sea.  For  a 
while  we  stopped  at  Fuglenaes  to  see  the 
great  bird  cliff  rising  almost  perpendicu- 
lar to  a  height  of  six  hundred  feet.  When 
disturbed  by  a  cannon  shot  millions  of 
these  birds  rise  in  dense  clouds,  uttering 
queer  cries.  Many  sit  on  the  water,  oth- 
ers on  the  ledges  of  the  rock,  looking 
like  little  snow  flakes.  It  was  a  pretty 
and  diverting  picture. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  North 


HAMMERFEST 


THE   NORTH   CAPE 

Cape,  and  waited  in  anxious  expectancy 
for  the  climax  of  the  voyage.  Alas !  our 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment, 
for  the  weather  grew  dull  and  cloudy,  and 
soon  afterwards  it  began  to  rain.  Not- 
withstanding this,  at  least  half  of  the 
party  climbed  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
Cape,  merely  to  say  they  had  set  foot  on 
it.  We  heard  afterwards  that  it  was  a 
hard  hour's  climb  up  a  swampy,  rough, 
and  stormy  path.  At  the  top  it  was  cold, 
foggy,  and  very  windy.  The  promontory 
itself  is  a  scene  of  utter 
bleakness  and  desola- 
tion— grand,  majestic, 
but  not  a  human  habi- 
tation, not  a  tree,  in 
sight. 

For  the  next  fifteen 
hours  we  had  very 
stormy  weather,  so  that 
we  could  not  see  the 
celebrated  Lyngen- 
fiord  in  all  its  perfec- 
tion. We  only  caught 
a  glimpse  nowandthen 
of  its  superb  scenery; a 
snow  mountain  or  a 
great  glacier  descend- 
ing almost  to  the  sea. 
At  Trondhjem  most  of 
us  left  the  steamer.and 
our  jaunt  to  the  North 
Capebecameamemory- 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCULPTOR  ELWELL 


WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    HIS   WORK 


By   EMELINE   G.    CROMMELIN 


FRANK  EDWIN  ELWELL  was 
born  at  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
in  June,  1858,  and  among  many 
of  the  families  of  this  old  township 
he  can  count  numerous  ancestors.  His 
great  grandfather  took  part  in  the  first 
battle  at  Concord,  and  his  great  uncle 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  sculptor's 
early  life  was  spent  in  the  town  where 
he  was  born,  and  being  unlike  boys 
of  his  own  age,  he  preferred  the  society 
of  older  persons  to  that  of  his  class- 
mates. Those  were  happy  days,  that 
he  spent  with  his  grandfather,  who  was 
the  friend  of  Emerson,  Channing,  Al- 
cott,  and  Thoreau,  and  those  were  the 
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days  that  to  a  great  measure  moulded 
the  young  mind  to  the  best  thoughts, 
and  developed  a  taste  for  the  highest  and 
noblest  in  art  and  life.  Mr.  Elwell  cher- 
ishes very  tenderly  the  memory  of  an- 
other very  strong  personality,  with' 
which  his  early  years  are  ciosely  associ- 
ated— Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  who  be- 
came his  friend  long  before  he  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  she  remained 
so  until  her  death.  She  it  was  who 
took  the  place  of  a  mother,  his  own  be- 
ing taken  from  him  when  he  was  only 
four  years  old.  Many  traits  of  his  char- 
acter can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
this  noble,  helpful  woman.       Miss  May* 
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Alcott  presided  over  a  little  art  class  in 
Concord,  and  young  Elwell  being  in- 
vited to  join  it,  he  learned  from  this  tal- 
ented teacher  and  artist  the  comprehen- 
sive view  for  which  afi  artist  should 
strive.  This  instruction  was  followed 
"by  work  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Chester  French,  a  neighbor;  and  to 
these  two  teachers  is  due  much  of  the 
refinement  and  dignity  noticeable  in  the 
artist's  work. 

For  five  years  or  more,  Mr.  Elwell 
tried  to  make  his  life  entirely  one  of 
business;  but  finding  the  attempt  a  use- 
less one,  he  decided  to  go  to  Paris,  and 
there  begin  in  earnest  the  life  of  an  art 
student.  The  Honorable  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton was  influential  in  securing  his  admis- 
sion to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  where 
he  became  a  popular  student  and  after  a 
time  was  made  vice-president  of  his  class 
and  a  private  pupil  of  the  renowned  M. 
Jean  Alexander  Falguiere,  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France. 

During  his  student  life  in  Paris,  he 
exhibited  at  the  Salon,  Royal  Academy 
of  London,  and  Royal  Exhibition  of 
Brussels,  and  took  a  silver  medal  for 
architecture  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  where 
he  made  the  bronze  statue  of  Aqua  Viva, 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum  of 
New  York  City.  When  he  returned  to 
America  he  was  given  a  commission  by 
Mrs-  F.  H.  Pont  of  Edam,  Hollander 
a  statue  representing  the  "Death  of 
Strength,"  or  the  "Dying  Lion."  Mr. 
Elwell  also  made  the  striking  likeness  of 
Levi  P.  Morton  in  the  Senate  Gallery  at 
Washington. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Elwell  be- 
came interested  in  the  Egyptian  school 
of  sculpture,  partly  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  American  artists  having 
drifted  towards  the  Renaissance,  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  returning  again  to  the 
simple,  strong  ideas,  which  were  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  earlier  school.  While 
the  art  founded  on  the  Renaissance  is  in- 
teresting and  beautiful,  many  critics  be- 
lieve that  it  can  never  have  that  grand 
spiritual  character  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Greek  sculpture. 

The  statue  of  "Egypt  Awakening,"  is 
the  result  of  five  attempts  to  model  the 
same  thing.  The  work  has  covered  a 
period  of  almost  as  manv  vears.     What 


seemed  so  simple  to  accomplish,  was  in 
reality,  most  subtle  and  difficult — to 
reach  in  any  high  degree  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian work.  Mr.  Elwell  made  this  statue 
in  Paris,  and  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  1896,  and  was  favorably  placed. 
It  was  bought  out  of  the  Salon  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Frenchman,  M.  Gabriel 
Goupillat,  who  now  has  the  statue  in  his 
beautiful  home  in  the  Avenue  d'lena.  A 
plaster  copy  of  this  statue  was  exhibited 
at  the  Art  Club  in  Philadelphia,  where  it 
was  given  the  gold  medal.  This  was  the 
second  gold  medal  given  by  this  club  to 
the  artist,  the  first  having  been  awarded 
for  "Little  Nell,"  of  the  Dickens  group. 
It  was  also  given  the  place  of  honor  at 
the  Art  Club  exhibition,  Boston,  and  it 
was  a  conspicuous  and  attractive  feature 
at  the  Sculpture  Society  exhibition  in 
New  York  this  year. 

The  symbolism  of  the  statue  may,  per- 
haps, call  for  some  interpretation-  It 
will  be  noticed  that  below  the  knees  the 
legs  are  not  formed,  but  are  in  a  solid 
block,  as  if  dead.  They  represent  Egyp- 
tian art — the  dead  past.  From  the  knees 
to  the  waist  is  symbolized  the  merging  of 
Egyptian  to  Grecian  art,  showing  beauty 
of  form.  As  the  artist  proceeds  towards 
the  head  he  adopts  modern  realism,  un- 
der which  Egypt  feels  the  thrill  of  life 
growing  and  strengthening  until  she 
opens  wide  her  eyes  to  the  full  light  of 
day.  Then  she  offers  the  lotus  flower  to 
the  world,  but  commands  sincerity  and 
truth  from  those  who  take  it. 

There  is  an  incident  connected  with 
the  making  of  "Egypt  Awakening" 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
reveals  the  sculptor's  mental  poise,  cour- 
age, and  strength.  After  years  of  toil 
and  persistent  endeavor,  the  statue  was 
completed,  and  the  artist  rested  and 
gazed  upon  the  work  he  had  accom- 
plished. Suddenly,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  the  statue  fell  to  the  floor,  break- 
ing into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  man 
that  had  been  assisting  the  artist  burst 
into  tears  as  he  beheld  the  fragments; 
while  Mr.  Elwell,  startled  from  his  rev- 
erie, exclaimed:  "Don't  feel  badly, 
John,  we  shall  now  have  a  good  statue!" 

Of  all  the  work  that  has  come  from  the 
hand  of  this    sculptor,  there  is    nothing 
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that  has  evoked  greater  admiration  than 
the  statue  of  "Dickens  and  Little  Nell," 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Art  Club, 
Philadelphia,  and  was  bought  by  the 
Fairmount  Park  Association  of  that  city. 
The  "Little  Nell"  here  represented  is  a 
part  of  this  famous  group. 

When  "Little  Nell"  was  in  prepara- 
tion, there  came  a  period  when  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  the  artist  to  con- 
tinue his  work.  He  had  been  unable  to 
find  a  face  from  which  to  draw  his  inspi- 
ration, one  that  should  convey  the 
tenderness,  patience,  and  love,  of  the  one 
he  had  in  mind.  Some  time  went  by 
and  finally  the  difficulty  was  solved.  Mr. 
Elwell  was  invited  to  attend  a  concert, 
where  the  music  was  delightful.  As  the 
second  part  of  the  programme  was  be- 
ginning,  he  saw  before  him  the  Little 
Nell  of  his  dreams,  in  the  face  of  a  lovely 
little  girl.  Gazing  long  and  intently  at 
tne  child,  he  explained  to  her  father,  as 
his  reason  for  so  doing,  that  he  was 
making  a  statue  of  Little  Nell,  and  that 
his  daughter  was  the  ideal  of  the  sub- 
ject. Very  shortly  after,  the  sculptor  was 
in  his  studio,  and  worked  far  into  the 
night,  until  he  had  reproduced  the  spirit 
of  the  child's  face  he  had  seen  at  the 
concert. 

A  pathetic  incident  occurred  about 
the  time  the  statue  was  finished.  The 
father  of  the  child  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  work.  Accordingly  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  studio  on  a  certain  Monday 
morning:  but  he  died  the  preceding  Sat- 
urday night. 

Mr.  Elwell  often  refers  to  Little  Xcll 
as  his  only  daughter.  Many  times  has 
her  dear  little  figure  and  loving  face 
come  to  him;  she  has  never  forsaken 
him.  and  has  always  been  to  him  a  real 
being. 

The  portrait  of  Edwin  Booth  was  a 
Commission  from  Mrs.  Edwina  Gross- 
man, for  the  memorial  stone  erected 
over  the  grave  of  her  father.  Edwin 
Booth,  at  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston. 
His  daughter  regards  the  likeness  as  ex- 
cellent. Mr.  Elwell  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Booth.  In  his  earlv  youth 
he  had  heard  the  tragedian  many  time-;. 
and  was  fascinated  by  the  great  genius 
One  flay,  after  receiving  the  commission 
for  the  portrait  in  bronze,  he  went  into 


his  studio,  and  in  four  hours  produced 
the  result  which  is  so  satisfactory-  Very 
little  work,  except  some  small  detail,  was 
needed  to  finish  this  bas-relief.  This 
shows  how  futile  are  prescribed  rules  in 
art.  Mr.  Elwell  was  only  four  hours  in 
doing  this  excellent  portrait,  and  he  has 
been  over  ten  years  making  the  statue 
,  called  "The  New  Life,"  at  which  he  is 
still  working. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  General  Han- 
cock on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  was 
made  without  any  small  model.  Mr. 
Elwell  began  directly  at  the  large  model, 
believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  small 
sketch  or  model  does  not  convey  the 
character  of  the  larger  work.  Many  of 
the  unsuccessful  monuments  in  America 
today  are  the  direct  result  of  committees 
having  selected  them  from  the  small 
sketch.  Even  a  beginner  in  sculpture 
can  make  a  clever  sketch;" but  it  requires 
art  education,  refinement,  and  long,  pa- 
tient study,  to  develop  a  large  statue. 
This  equestrian  statue  is  probably  the 
only  one  in  America  where  the  sculptor 
has  attempted  to  give  more  strength  and 
dignity  to  the  man  than  to  the  horse, 
having  overcome  the  optical  delusion  of 
a  "squat  figure"  on  a  horse.  Gene~al 
Hancock's  appearance  in  life  was  that  of 
a  large  man  on  horseback.  Mr.  Elwell 
has  produced  this  effect  faithfully.  Per- 
haps one  reason  why  this  statue  is  a  suc- 
cess is  because  it  was  not  a  competition. 
When  Mr.  Elwell  was  called  to  Harris- 
burg  to  meet  the  generals  who  were 
authorized  to  place  the  order  for  the 
statue,  he  was  told  that  a  large  number 
of  sculptors  had  been  invited  to  tell  the 
generals  what  they  knew  about  eques- 
trian statues.  Almost  every  one  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
views  on  the  subject.  When  the  direct 
question  was  put  to  Mr.  Elwell,  "What 
do  you  know  about  an  equestrian 
statue?"  his  reply  was,  "Absolutely 
nothing,  sirs!" 

The  commission  was  immediately 
given  him. 

The  marble  statue  representing  "In- 
tellect Dominating  Brute  Force"  is  now 
in  the  Gallerv  of  the  Modern  Masters,  in 
the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  loaned  by 
the  author.  It  was  one  of  the  two 
American  statues  that  were  placed  in  the 
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Rotunda  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  at 
the  Chicago  exhibition.  It  received  the 
highest  medal  awarded  by  the  Exhibi- 
tion, as  did  also  the  statue  of  "Dickens 
and  Little  Nell." 

In  a  lecture  on  the  "Fundamental  Ele- 
ments in  Art,"  Mr.  Elwell  recently  said: 

Except  one  come  in  all  simplicity  to  the 
source  or  center  of  all  life,  how  can  one  be  an 
artist?  The  Rameses.  the  Ptolemies,  Homer, 
Cicero,  Shakespeare,  and  Emerson  are  not- 
able illustrations  of  individuality,  yet  between 
the  first  and  last  a  period  of  five  thousand 
years  of  physical  time  has  elapsed.  The  fun- 
damental laws  were  known  to  the  seers  of 
Egypt  as  well  as  to  Emerson.  The  profound- 
ness of  his  mind  was  no  greater  than  that  of 
his  brothers  of  that  ancient  period.  Could 
we  lift  the  veil  of  their  minds  we  might  see 
nothing    but    a     beautiful     transparent     soul. 


through  which  flowed  such  a  flood  of  pure 
light  that  no  mortal  eyes  could  gaze  upon. 
How  sick  and  unreal  would  many  of  us  feel 
in  the  presence  of  that  profound  simplicity  of 
character.  The  learning  acquired  by  the  five 
senses  would  hang  heavy  about  the  neck,  and 
we  would  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  mire  of  our 
own  conceit.  Yet  with  one  simple,  strong  ef- 
fort of  the  spirit,  we  could  throw  off  the  dead 
weight  of  self,  look  toward  yie  light,  and  rise 
into  a  world  of  reality,  join  hands  with  Ho- 
mer and  Emerson,  and  begin  the  real  work  of 
our  mission  here.  Even  the  undeveloped 
mind  can  grasp  these  great  laws  of  art.  and' 
ihe  strongest  cannot  do  without  them.  They 
are  the  tools  of  a  profession  that  has  touched 
the  hearts  of  men,  lifting  them  at  times  from- 
the  things  of  earth,  breathing  into  many  new 
life  by  fanning  into  flame  that  slumbering  In- 
dividuality, which  is  God.  Have  we  an  in- 
tense desire  to  be  artists,  then  we  must  search- 
our  own  souls,  for  what  we  are  in  soul  we- 
are  in  fact. 


LAST   LIGHT. 

BLACK  loom  the  clouds  to  the  sullen  west,  and  the  sea  is  pale,   and  the  sun  is- 
setting; 
The  tide  ebbs  out  like  a  dying  life,  and  its  utmost  ripples  flee; 
It  clings  and  kisses 
(Remembering  past  blisses), 

And  leaves  a  seaweed  parting  gift  on  those  last  rocks  far  at  sea : 
— But  you  have  floated  out  of  my  reach,  to  the  dreamy  peace  of  a  dim  forgetting. 

Salt  shine  the  stones,  and  the  clefts  wet-bright,  and  the  stagnant  pools  of  the  rock- 
recesses, 
The)'  echo  the  last  faint  light,  they  glimmer  like  memories  almost  dead. 
The  shadows  mingle 
On  sea  and  shingle, 

The  low  wave  rises  and  falls  and  rises,  slow  to  scatter  and  spread  : 
— But  me  no  ray  illumines,  no  low  voice  thrills,  no  cool  hand  caresses. 

The  clouds  roll  up  from  the  lurid  south,  lead-gray  and  heavy,   and  fringed   with' 

thunder, 
And  as  in  a  dream  I  behold  them  veiling  the  lonely  twilight  skies. 
If  their  long  folds  drifted, 
Their  curtains  rifted, 

Should  I  see  your  face  at  the  window  of  Heav'n?     Should  I  see  your  starry  eyes, 
Calm  and  clear  with  the  infinite  light  of  a  pitying  love  and  an  angel- wonder? 


M.  C.  Gillingtom 


THE  MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 


AT    PACIFIC   GROVE 


By  A.  G.  MADDREN 


OUIS  Agassiz's 
advent  into  this 
country,  in  1846, 
began  that  epoch- 
marking  move- 
ment in  both  pri- 
mary and  higher 
instruction  which 
has  increased  in 
strength  year  af- 
ter year  and  now 
stamped  itself  in- 
delibly upon  the 
educational  system  of  today.  The  teach- 
ing of  natural  history  in  the  schools,  as 
natural  history  and  as  a  powerful  agent 
for  training  the  intellect, — in  the  power 
to  see  what  is  in  sight,  observation;  in 
the  power  to  see  correctly,  accuracy; 
and  in  the  power  to  concentrate  thought, 
concentration, — three    of    the    primary 


requisites  of  an  education,  and  just  those 
mental  attributes  for  which  an  education 
is  sought,  is  not  to  be  under-estimated. 

Agassiz  was  a  teacher.  He  intro- 
duced modern  laboratory  methods  into 
his  work.  He  was  the  first  to  establish 
a  laboratory  by  the  seaside  for  the  study 
of  marine  biology.  This  laboratory,  sit- 
uated on  the  island  of  Penikese  in  Buz- 
zard's bay,  Massachusetts,  held  its  first 
session  during  the  summer  of  1873.  It 
offered  the  first  opportunity  enjoyed  by 
American  students  of  studying  marine 
animals  and  plants  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings with  proper  appliances  for 
work.  Although  Agassiz  died  the  fol- 
lowing winter  and  only  one  more  ses- 
sion was  held  at  this  place,  the  move- 
ment demanding  study  by  the  seaside 
had  started  just  as  the  movement  de- 
manding the  study  of  natural  history  in 
the  schools  took  rapid  strides  in  1846.  It 
was  not  to  be  stopped.  Numerous  lab- 
oratories were  soon  established,  mostly 
in  Europe,  but  a  few  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  worked  suc- 
cessfully for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
Today  Europe  possesses  no  less  than 
twenty-five  established  stations,  while 
the  United  States  has  only  two  per- 
manent ones  on  the  Atlantic  and  one 
upon  the  Pacific. 

As  the  study  of  natural  history  became 
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more  general  throughout 
the  country  the  demand 
for  more  experienced 
teachers  increased.  In 
order  that  this  class  of 
teachers  should  possess  a 
broader  and  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  biol- 
ogy the  study  of  marine 
forms  was  absolutely  es- 
sential, so  the  marine 
laboratory  has  become  a 
fixture,  a  most  essential 
adjunct  to  natural  history 
teaching  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Agassiz  recog- 
nized, above  all,  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  in  order 
to  have  the  training  a 
study  of  nature  gives  bear 
its  fullest  fruits,  the  para- 
mount requisite  was  first 
to  teach  those  who  are  to 
teach  others.  It  has  been 
this  last  that  has  always 
governed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  conduct  of 
all  marine  laboratories  in 
this  country.  For  this  rea- 
son those  who  intend  to 
teach  are  always  provided 
for,  and  as  a  general  rule 
form  the  greater  percentage  of  students. 

Thus,  when  a  little  band  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  pupils  of  this  great 
pioneer  in  American  biology  arrived  on 
this  coast  eight  years  ago  to  help  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  university  for  this  West- 
ern civilization  to  build  upon,  they  in- 
stinctively commenced  to  look  about 
them  for  a  seaside  laboratory,  where 
biological  studies  could  be  pursued  un- 
der the  favorable  advantages  of  an 
abundant  and  rich  marine  fauna  and 
flora,  where  teachers  could  be  trained 
and  original  research  prosecuted. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  location 
was  the  first  consideration.  After  care- 
fully considering  the  requirements  of 
such  a  station,  namely:  first,  the  natural 
advantages,  then  accessibility  and  the 
facility  with  which  those  engaged  in 
study  could  obtain  comfortable  accom- 
modations while  occupied  in  such  work, 
the  committee,  composed  of  Professors 
Jenkins  and    Gilbert,  of    Stanford    uni- 
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POINT   LOBOS,  PACIFIC   GROVE 

versity,  decided  upon  the  present  site  at 
Pacific  Grove.  As  to  the  natural  advan- 
tages thus  attained  we  will  speak  later. 
The  choice  of  Pacific  Grove  alone  was 
admirable.  Situated  at  the  terminus  of 
the  railroad,  128  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  it  is  the  cleanest  and  tidiest 
town  in  all  California.  Favored  with  a 
delightful  climate  and  most  pleasing  sur- 
roundings, it  affords  access  to  some  of 
the  finest  scenery  to  be  enjoyed  any- 
where upon  the  rugged  California  coast; 
a  coast,  the  character  of  whose  shore  for 
the  greater  part  does  not  afford  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  such  a  station; 
for  nearly  the  whole  shore  line  is  open, 
and  presents  a  succession  of  inaccessible, 
nearly  perpendicular,  rocky  cliffs,  alter- 
nating with  barren  beaches  of  sand, — all 
completely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
breakers,  which  roll  in  upon  them  with 
the  concentrated  force  of  the  storms  of  a 
wide  and  unbroken  ocean.  There  is  a 
Avant  of  variety  in  station,  and  of  inlets, 
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bays,  and  islands,  in  the  protected  nooks 
of  which  many  marine  animals  find  shel- 
ter. As  we  may  judge  from  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  shores,  the  sea 
bottom  dips  away  very  rapidly  in  close 
proximity  to  the  land,  and  the  sub- 
marine zones  are  narrow.  Dredging 
operations  would  no  doubt  bring  to 
light  many  strange  and  unknown  forms 
of  life. 

There  are  but  few  important  inlets  on 
the  coast,  and  without  doubt  Puget 
sound  is  the  best  locality  for  marine  in- 
vertebrates. The  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
from  the  mixture  of  the  muddy  waters  of 
two  large  rivers,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
gate  which  admits  to  it  the  clear  water  of 
the  ocean,  is  nearly  barren  or  animal  life 
except  at  its  entrance.  There  remains 
only  Monterey  bay,  a  large,  rather  un- 
protected nook  of  the  Pacific  with  a 
long  curving  beach  of  sand  stretching  to 
the  northward  of  the  town  of  Monterey, 
while  to  the  westward  reaches  the  un- 
shifting,  rocky,  rugged  shore,  extending 
as  bluffs  alternating  here  and  there  with 
sheltered  harbors  and  beaches  to  form 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  granite 
basin  of  the  bay- 

The  projectors  of  this  enterprise  found 
a  broad-minded  patron  in  Mr.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  of  Menlo  Park,  California.  He, 
with  rare  insight  and  admirable  generos- 
ity, filled  the  emergency.  So  for  him  the 
laboratory  has  been  named.  It  remained 
only  to  select  the  place  and  the  project 
would  be  a  reality.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee announced  their  wishes,  the  Pa- 
cific Improvement  company  donated  the 
land  forming  Point  Aulon  in  front  of  the 
town  for  the  purposes  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 

The  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory 
stands  on  the  small,  abrupt,  rocky  prom- 
ontory jutting  out  from  the  north  end  of 
the  town  several  hundred  yards  as  a 
treeless  plateau  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea,  protecting  to  the  east  a 
small,  sheltered  harbor  and  sandy  beach, 
which  furnishes  a  good  landing  place  for 
boats  during  the  summer  season,  but  is 
no  protection  during  winter  storms, 
when  the  heavy  surf  thunders  against 
the  twenty-foot  bluffs  and  sends  spray 
dashing  against  the  windows  of  the  more 
exposed  buildings.     The  buildings,  the 


most  prominent  feature  of  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood,  consist  of  two  plain 
frame  structures  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  older,  used  during  the  first 
two  sessions  of  the  summer  school  in 
1892  and  1893,  stands  to  the  right,  long, 
and  with  many  windows,  admitting  an 
abundance  of  light.  It  is  sixty  feet  long 
by  twenty  wide.  On  the  first  floor  are 
two  general  laboratories  for  elementary 
students,  and  a  store-room.  On  the 
second  floor  is  a  third  general  laboratory 
facing  the  east,  and  on  the  west  side,  six 
smaller  separate  rooms  arranged  for  in- 
vestigators. Added  to  the  east  end  of 
this  building  is  a  concrete-floored  work- 
shop, suitable  as  a  dissecting  room  for 
the  larger  marine  forms,  a  small  engine 
room  fitted  with  a  pump,  and  above  this 
is  erected  a  tank  for  the  storage  of  salt 
water.  In  the  newer,  smaller,  but  more 
substantial  building,  which  measures 
forty  by  twenty-six  feet,  there  is  a 
cement-lined  basement  ultimately  de- 
signed as  an  aquarium  room-  The  first 
floor  proper  is  divided  off  into  a  general 
laboratory  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  floor 
just  above  there  is  a  room  of  the  same 
size,  with  blackboards,  tables,  and  book 
cases,  used  as  a  lecture  room  and  library. 
The  remaining  front  half  of  both  stories 
is  divided  by  partitions  into  a  dozen 
rooms  for  investigators  and  it  has,  in  ad- 
dition, a  photographic  dark  room.  To 
the  rear  of  this  second  building  there  is  a 
large  salt-water  tank.  The  two  tanks  are 
so  arranged  that  each  can  supply  either 
building.  Throughout  both  buildings  the 
the  fittings  are  simple  but  adequate. 
Running  water,  both  salt  and  fresh,  is 
conducted  throughout  both  buildings, 
and  salt  water  is  provided  in  each  room, 
both  general  and  private,  and  in  this  way 
ample  facilities  for  individual  aquaria  are 
maintained.  The  laboratory  possesses  a 
good  supply  of  glassware  and  the  more 
necessary  reagents.  The  microscopes, 
library,  and  other  equipments  of  the  lab- 
oratories of  Stanford  University,  are 
available  for  the  summer  sessions,  thus 
providing  the  station  with  all  that  is 
needed  for  ordinary  work.  At  present 
the  laboratory  possesses  only  a  limited 
amount  of  collecting  apparatus,  consist- 
ing of  small  dredges,  tangles,  and  a  beam 
trawl.     The  boat  facilities  include  only 
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a  rowboat  and  a  small  sailboat,  the  latter 
too  small  for  effective  dredging  or  trawl- 
ing, except  in  comparatively  shallow 
water.  As  far  as  the  needs  of  the  major- 
ity of  students  are  concerned,  no  facili- 
ties for  collecting  in  deeper  water  are  re- 
quired; for  the  shore  fauna  furnishes 
ample  material,  together  with  that  which 
can  be  gathered  in  shallow  water  from  a 
small  boat.  However,  if  the  life  of  the 
bay  is  to  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the 
future  the  services  of  a  steam  vessel  will 
be  required. 

The  richness  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Monterey  bay  cannot  fail  to  leave  the 
strongest  impression  upon  the  investiga- 
tor; but  until  they  are  more  thoroughly 
studied,  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  very 
large  number  of  forms,  both  rare  and 
icommon,  can  be  made  or  the  abundance 
of  the  species  most  desirable  for  the  work 
of  the  laboratory  judged.   In  general,  the 
fauna  and  flora  is  of  the  temperate.    This 
is  because  of  the  almost  unvarying  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  which  averages  65 
egrees  for  the  year.  The  fact  that  Mont- 
rey  bay  is  also  a  fishing  locality  of  con- 
iderable  importance  renders  it  possible 
:o  utilize  several  outside  sources  for  col- 
ecting  certain  materials.     The  Chinese 
ishermen  of  the  neighboring  settlement 
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are    able    to    obtain    certain 
abundance- 

The  life  of  the  bay  may  be  convenient- 
ly considered  under  three  heads.  The 
shore-life,  that  coming  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  rising  and  falling  tides  and 
surf;  the  surface-life, or  that  living  out  on 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  tides  but  affected  by 
waves  and  storms;  and  lastly,  the  bot- 
tom-life, that  living  attached  to  or  near 
the  bottom,  beyond  the  action  of  the 
tides  and  not  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  surface  conditions.  Of  the  sur- 
face and  bottom  life  of  Monterey  bay  we 
know  so  little  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  abundant  that  we  will  not  consider 
it  here  except  to  say  that  such  animals 
as  jelly  fish  and  salpa  are  plenty.  A  little 
more,  however,  may  be  said  of  the  life 
of  the  shore,  which  is  accessible  to  every- 
one. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  a  rocky  sea- 
shore has  noticed  and  no  doubt  collected 
some  of  the  animals  and  plants  exposed 
by  the  receding  tide  or  washed  upon  the 
sandy  beaches  by  the  waves;  for  there 
the  rocks  along  shore  are  thickly  set 
with  living  things.  The  shoreline  of 
Monterey  bay  from  the  town  of  Mon- 
terey to  Point  Pinos  is  no  exception  ta 
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this  rule,  unless  it  is  that  life  is  excep- 
tionally abundant  and  accessible.  Here 
the  rugged  shore  line  with  its  innumer- 
able tide-pools  formed  by  the  masses  of 
granite,  some  as  loose  bowlders,  others 
as  the  seamed  and  weatherworn  out- 
croppings  of  the  underlying  ledges,  af- 
ford collecting  grounds  unsurpassed. 
Many  of  the  rocks  are  covered  with  a 
thick  mat  of  seaweeds,  but  others  are 
gray  and  bare,  while  in  the  pools  algae 
float  and  gently  wave  their  iridescent 
fronds  and  bright  little  fishes  dart  about 
among  them.  Then  besides  these  abund- 
ant growths  there  are  the  conspicuous 
Postelsia,  resembling  miniature  palm 
trees  and  the  giant-kelp  with  its  large 
globular  head  or  float  and  streaming  rib- 
bon-like fronds  anchored  by  a  stem 
sometimes  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  yards 
long.  Brilliant  patches  of  living  sponge, 
scarlet,  orange, and  drab,  paint  the  rocks. 
Sea-anemones  a  foot  in  diameter  when 
expanded  are  to  be  found.  There  is  also 
a  wealth  of  ascidians,  annelids,  and  hyd- 
roids.  Colonies  of  pink  lace-like  poly- 
zoons  are  scattered  about,  contrasting 
strongly  with  their  surroundings. 

Among  crustaceans  several  species  of 
the  edible  cancer  of  considerable  size  oc- 
cur. Hermit  crabs,  carrying  their  houses 
of  empty  shells  upon  their  backs,  scamp- 
er about,  and  the  liveliest  animals  of  the 
pools  are  the  little  shore  crabs,  which 
shuffle  off  sidewise,  backwards,  forwards, 
or  in  any  direction,  as  one  steps  from 
rock  to  rock-  Upon  nearer  approach 
they  crowd  into  the  narrowest  cracks, 
peering  out  with  their  curious  stalked 
eyes  and  spreading  their  claws  in  threat- 
ening manner.  The  tidal  rocks  are  cov- 
ered with  bunches  of  goose  and  acorn 
barnacles. 

The  rich  molluscan  fauna  includes 
giant  chitons  a  foot  long,  keyhole  lim- 
pets several  inches  long,  beautiful  nudi- 
branchs,  and  abalones,  whose  keen  in- 
stinct teaches  them  to  live  in  the  least 
exposed  positions,  seek  the  deep  and 
narrow  clefts  in  the  rocks  where  they 
creep  slowly  around  in  search  of  food 
and  draw  their  single  valved  shell  tight- 
ly against  the  rock  when  disturbed. 

On  the  bottom,  or  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  stones,  starfishes  of  the  va- 
ried   hues    of    red,  yellow,  purple,    and 


brown,  cling.  In  general,  the  Echino- 
derms,  that  class  of  animals  comprising 
the  starfish,  sea-urchins,  and  sea-cu- 
cumbers, and  as  far  as  known  confined  to 
the  sea,  are  abundant  here.  The  true 
starfishes  are  best  represented  by  the 
number  of  kinds,  while  the  two  common 
species  of  sea-urchins  are  most  abundant 
in  the  number  of  individuals.  Several 
species  of  sea-cucumbers  or  Holothur- 
ians  occur,  one  growing  as  large  as  three 
feet  when  expanded  crawls  upon  the  bot- 
tom, while  another  seldom  exceeding 
three  inches  in  length  occurs  in  moder- 
ate numbers.  The  Brittle-stars  or  Ophi- 
urans,  whose  arms,  moving  principally 
in  the  horizontal  plane,  enable  them  to 
move  among  the  marine  plants  with  a 
creeping  locomotion,  are  represented  by 
several  kinds.  Then  there  is  the  beauti- 
ful Basket-star  with  its  many  branched 
arms,  found  in  deeper  water. 

The  Sea-urchins  with  their  multitude 
of  bristling  spines  are  extremely  abund- 
ant. The  two  common  species,  which 
differ  materially  only  in  size,  are  so 
plentiful  that  the  bottom  just  beyond  low 
tide  level  is  paved  with  them.  They  lie 
so  closely  packed  together  that  they 
touch  each  other,  forming  a  bristling 
carpet  over  the  bottom.  The  Sand-dol- 
lars, or  flat  Sea-urchins,  are  met  with  on 
the  sandy  shores  near  Monterey. 

Starfishes  are  abundant  both  in  num- 
bers and  variety.  Many  of  them  attain 
a  large  size,  specimens  of  Asterias  some- 
times measuring  as  great  as  fifteen 
inches  across,  and  the  many-rayed 
Pycnopodia,  or  Sun-starfish,  occurs  as 
large  as  two  feet  in  diameter.  From 
these  extremes  are  found  all  the  inter- 
mediate sizes  down  to  the  very  smallest 
stages,  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  inhabit  various 
kinds  of  bottom,  from  above  low-tide 
mark  to  twelve  or  fifteen  fathoms  or 
deeper.  They  live  on  muddy,  sandy, 
shelly,  or  rocky  bottoms,  or  even  on  the 
piles  of  wharves,  and  are  most  abundant 
where  they  can  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  food.  Their  food  in  Monterey 
bay  consists  principally  of  the  soft  parts 
of  mussels,  gasteropods,  several  kinds  of 
limpets,  chitons,  and  sometimes  goose 
and  acorn  barnacles,  or  perhaps  an  oc- 
casional crab.    The  most  abundant  part 
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of  their  food  consists  of  mussels.  These 
mussels  are  particularly  fond  of  living  in 
clusters  on  the  rocks  about  tide  level 
where  most  exposed  to  the  surf,  conse- 
quently the  majority  of  starfishes  are 
found  clinging  closely  to  the  rough  sur- 
faces of  the  rocks  about  low-tide  mark, 
sometimes  covered  with  water,  at  other 
times  by  the  damp  seaweeds,  or  again, 
they  may  be  wedged  into  some  narrow 
crevice.  Nearly  always  they  are  where 
the  surf  dashes  over  them,  at  least,  at 
high  tide.  Starfishes  are  particularly 
voracious  and  have  a  peculiarly  simple 
and  unconventional  way  of  securing 
their  food.  In  grasping  or  feeding  upon 
mollusks  or  crustaceans,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  starfish  assumes  all  manner  of 
shapes  and  positions,  and  in  most  of  its 
attitudes  is  far  from  being  perfectly  rad- 
ially symmetrical.  It  strides  over  its 
prey  with  its  arms  in  whatever  positions 
they  may  most  favorably  occupy  in  order 
that  it  may  turn,  pull  apart,  and  hold,  the 
food  under  the  oral  surface  of  its  disk. 
All  this  is  done  with  a  slow  but  sure 
calmness,  followed  by  the  fully  as  de- 
liberate protruding  of  the  thin  saccular 
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lobes  of  the  stomach  to  envelop  the  soft 
parts  of  the  animal  and  assimilate  them 
into  its  system.  Oftentimes  a  lobe  of  the 
stomach  will  be  extended  far  into  the 
spiral  whorl  of  a  gasteropod's  shell,  that 
it  may  extract  the  last  morsel  of  flesh, 
and  as  you  interrupt  its  meal  by  tearing 
it  from  the  rock  it  will  contract  its  stom- 
ach and  drop  the  empty  shell  which  only 
a  short  time  before  served  as  a  dinner 
plate.  Perhaps  this  mode  of  life  by 
which  the  animal  is  compelled  to  live  in 
the  surf  or  near  the  shore  where  the  cur- 
rents sweep  strongly  among  the  rocks, 
where  it  must  hold  on  tightly  and  tear 
firmly  fixed  objects  from  them,  has 
caused  its  stout,  cylindrical  rays  to 
develop  into  such  strong  holding 
organs. 

Nor  are  the  vertebrates  lacking.  There 
are  many  interesting  fishes  in  the  tide- 
pools,  and  the  viviparous  perch,  of  great 
interest  because  it  brings  forth  its  young 
alive,  is  common.  Others  of  interest  are 
the  Chimaera  or  Ratfish,  a  vertebrate 
with  interesting  affinities,  and  the  Hag- 
fish,  also  of  much  morphological  interest, 
which  is  so  abundant  as  to  become  a 
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nuisance  to  fishermen  by  tangling  their 
lines  and  eating  the  fish  caught  in  the 
nets. 

Among  the  surroundings  of  such  col- 
lecting grounds  the  student  finds  him- 
self. Here  with  the  facilities  above  de- 
scribed for  keeping  material  alive  and 
watching  it  at  leisure  the  student  may 
pursue  his  studies  with  enjovment  and 
profit. 

The  regular  sessions  of  this  laboratory 
are  necessarily  held  during  the  summer 
months,  when  teachers,  students,  and 
others  desiring  to  attend,  have  their  va- 
cations, but  the  use  of  the  buildings  is 
allowed  to  investigators  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  The  regular  organization  pro- 
vides for  three  classes  of  students,  first: 

Teachers  and  students  who  have  not  had 
the  advantages  of  laboratory  courses  in  bot- 
any and  zoology.  For  this  group  of  workers 
regular  courses  are  conducted  in  these  sub- 
jects, accompanied  by  lectures  and  individual 
instruction  at  the  work  table  and  in  studies 
on  the  collecting  grounds  and  in  the  preser- 
vation  of  material. 

These  courses  give  thorough  drill  in  the 
laboratory  methods  of  study,  in  dissecting, 
and  in  the  use  of  the  microscope.  They  are 
especially  helpful  to  teachers  of  these  subjects 
in  High  Schools  and  to  teachers  in  Nature 
Study  in  any  department  of  school  work. 
They  are  elementary  in  character  and  may  be 
undertaken  by  those  without  previous  bio- 
logical training. 

Second:  Advanced  students  in  zoology, 
physiology,  and  botany,  who  wish  to  continue 
their  studies  under  the  very  favorable  condi- 
tions of  a  well  equipped  marine  laboratory, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  problems 
and  methods  of  research  in  biological  lines. 

Third:   Investigators   who  are  prepared   to 


carry  on  researches  in  morphology  and  phy- 
siology. 

This  summer  five  scheduled  courses 
are  offered: — One  in  General  Inverte- 
brate Zoology,  another  in  General  Cryp- 
togamic  Botany.  A  course  in  Em- 
bryology, one  in  comparative  Morphol- 
ogy and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, and  fifth,  an  advanced  course  in  the 
Zoology  of  Invertebrates. 

Instruction  in  these  various  courses  is 
given  by  a  corps  of  teachers  from  Stan- 
ford University  and  from  the  University 
of  California  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Dr.  G.  C.  Price  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

While  the  Hopkins  Laboratory  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  direction  of  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  Stanford  University,  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  provision 
for  students  of  that  institution  alone.  It 
is  for  all  those  who  may  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  In  its 
short  existence  of  eight  years  a  number 
of  Eastern  investigators  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  hospitality. 

The  attendance  upon  its  courses  has 
increased  each  session,  from  seventeen 
in  1892  to  seventy  in  1897,  and  this  sum- 
mer a  few  more  than  this  number.  This 
alone  is  very  gratifying.  It  shows  that 
such  an  institution  not  only  fills  an  in- 
dispensable want, but  the  good  results  of 
its  work  are  being  appreciated  and  it  is 
to  be  permanent. 

The  work  and  aims  of  the  laboratory 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Marine  Bio1 
logical  Station  at  Wood's  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  maintained  by  the  co- 
operation of  Eastern  universities  and 
colleges  and  combines  the  functions  of  a 
research  laboratory  and  a  school, — in 
this  way  differing  from  the  marine  lab- 
oratories of  Europe,  which  are  devoted 
to  research  alone.  Just  as  the  institution 
at  Wood's  Hole  supplements  the  work 
of  the  biological  departments  of  the 
Eastern  schools  and  colleges  so  it  is  in- 
tended the  Hopkins  Laboratory  at  Paci- 
fic Grove  should  perform  the  same  func- 
tion for  education  on  the  Pacific  Slope, 
and  in  this  way  develop  biological  teach- 
ing and  research  upon  a  broad  founda- 
tion. 

There  remains  but  one  more  thing  to 
mention.     That  is  the  provision  made 
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for  publishing  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions carried  on  in  the  laboratory.  A 
fund  has  been  provided  by  Mr.  Hopkins 
for  publishing  "Contributions  to  Biology 
from  the  Hopkins  Laboratory  of  Bio- 
logy," which  are  designed  to  illustrate 
the  investigations  of  the  laboratory  at 
Pacific  Grove.  So  far  about  a  dozen 
numbers  of  this  series  have  been  printed 
in  co-operation  and  simultaneously  with 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences."  These  numbers  treat 
mostly  of  fishes,  with  two  papers  on  the 
Mollophaga,  parasitic  insects  on  birds, 
one  on  the  Annelid  worms,  and  one  or 
two  upon  botany-  In  the  future  it  would 
be  refreshing  to  see  these  publications 
take  on  a  more  local  character  and  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  life  found  in 
Monterey  bay.  Such  a  tendency  would 
show  that  real  work  is  accomplished 
at  the  Laboratory,  and  that  its-  inter- 
ests are  not  too  widely  scattered  territor- 
ially or  conducted  on  too  narrow  lines 
scientifically. 

The  immediate  future  promises  much, 
for    now    investigations     are     pending 


which  will  throw  much  light  upon  our 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  bay  and 
upon  morphology  and  classification  in 
general.  Doctor  Price  isinvestigatingthe 
embryology  of  the  Hagfish,  one  of  the 
most  primitive  vertebrates.  Doctor  Mac- 
Farland,  the  Nudibranch  Mollusks  and 
problems  in  cytology.  Doctor  Heath  is 
working  upon  the  Chiton,  a  mollusk 
found  abundantly  in  the  bay  and  pos- 
sessing much  morphological  interest. 
Doctor  Johnson  has  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  AnnelidWorms,  and  Doctor 
Setchell  is  soon  to  publish  upon  the 
Marine  Alagae.  Other  students  also 
promise  to  do  much  in  original  research. 
In  conclusion  let  us  express  the  hope 
that  this  laboratory,  as  a  most  important 
educational  factor,  will  continue  with  in- 
creasing usefulness  from  year  to  year; 
that  it  will  never  fail  from  lack  of  support 
by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  The 
good  results  of  its  work,  the  value  to  ed- 
ucation at  large  throughout  its  territory 
of  influence,  and  the  ultimate  uplifting 
and  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind 
bv  such  work,  cannot  be  denied. 
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Miss  Ella  E.  Noble,  227  East  Arrelaga  Street 
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IT  WAS  evident  even  before  the  Au- 
gust number  was  issued  that  num- 
ber 62,  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  by 
Mrs.  John  Miller  of  Fresno,  was  to  be 
the  favorite  in  the  fourth  contest.  The 
natural  pose  of  the  little  newsboy  band- 
aging up  the  paw  of  the  wounded  dog 
and  the  careful  choice  of  accessories, 
even  down  to  the  "Examiner,"  with  its 
"scare  head"  almost  discernible  after  all 
the  process  of  making  the  half  tone,  was 
bound  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  popular 
taste.  That  it  did  so  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  clean  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  named  it  as  their  choice. 

Doctor  Arnold  Genthe's  "Entrance  to 
a  Chinese  Joss  House,"  number  52,  had 
a  clear  lead  for  second  place,  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  artistic  patience  shown  in 
getting  so  difficult  a  grouping. 

For  the  third  place  there  was  more  of 
a  struggle.  It  finally  fell  to  number  48, 
Roland  L.  Oliver's  "Truckee  River  Rap- 
ids," number  53,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Wilson's 
"Lake  Michigan  in  Winter,"  and  number 
59,Rallan  Maat  Porter's  "Desolate," de- 
serve honorable  mention,  as  lacking  but 
two  votes  of  the  third  place.  The  votes 
were  well  scattered,  as  almost  each  one 
had  its  admirers. 

In  this  number's  advertising  pages 
will  be  found  the  ballot  covering  the  fifth 
contest,  photos  66  to  81,  the  August  and 
September  numbers.  Returns  of  them 
will  hardly  come  in  in  time  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  October  number,  but  in 
November  the  result  will  be  given  as 
that  that  of  the  fourth  contest  is  here. 

The  pictures  in  the  present  issue  offer 
some  attractive  posings  of  child  life  and 
pleasing  compositions  in  landscape.  The 
summer  time  lends  itself  to  such  things, 
for  the  amateurs  are  abroad  with  their 
cameras,  and  vacation  trips  and  summer 
sojourns  in  the  country  and  at  the  sea- 
side are  sure  to  result  in  a  "new  crop"  of 
photographs. 

Santa  Barbara  is  represented  doubly 
this  month;  the  mission  is  always  attrac- 
tive to  the  artist,  the  romancer,  and  the 


Number  74 


SANTA   BARBARA   MISSION 
Carl  W.  Derby,  Riverside,  California 


Number  75 


A   LESSON   IN   BOTANY 
Charles  Elmer  Upton,  Placerville,  California 


Number  76 


ELYSIUM 

Mrs.  J.  Miller,  Fig  Avenue,  Fresno,  California 


Number  77 
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OFF    FOR    FISH    IN   THE   EARLY   MORN 
Louis  A.  Dvar,  Winona,  Minnesota 
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photographer ;  the  Old  Worl  J 
flavor  of  the  Franciscan 
gown  and  the  adobe  corridor 
are  pleasant  in  the  raw  West- 
ern land.  The  other  Santa 
Barbara  picture  is  rather  a 
surprise  in  the  dryest  year  of 
the  decade,  but  it  proves  that 
however  bad  the  drought 
may  be  for  crops,  there  yet 
are  hiding  places  for  beauty. 
"Fair  are  the  flowers  and 
the  children,"  sang  Richard 
Realf,  and  Mr.  Upton  has 
combined  the  two  in  his 
"Lesson  in  Botany."  Chil- 
dren are  the  charm,  too,  in 
the  next  four  numbers,  from 
the  little  toddler  drinking  at 
his  grandfather's  well,  and 
the  little  Dewey  planning  fu- 
ture naval  triumphs  for  his 
country,  to  the  enterprising 
early  risers  of  fishermen,  and 
the  joyful  "coon  kids"  with 
the  watermelon.  "Apples" 
shows  a  bit  of  healthy  rural 
life,  and  "Twilight"  closes 
the  installment  for  the  next 
month  with  a  touch  of  senti- 
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THE   OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET 
Frank  E.  Foster,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 


Number  79 


HAPPY   DAYS 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Wilson.  Muskegon.  Michigan 
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Number  8: 


APPLES 
Box  37,  Oneida  Castle,  New  York 


merit     that     everybody     will 
feel. 

But  one  contest,  that  of 
October  and  November,  re- 
mains in  the  series.  There 
is  already  in  hand  a  multi- 
tude of  photographs  to  be 
chosen  from  for  it,  but  "there 
is  always  room  at  the  top," 
and  the  Editors  will  be  glad 
to  receive  all  through  Sep- 
tember other  competing 
prints,  and  hope  that  the  last 
numbers  of  the  competition 
will  be  the  most  notable  of 
all.  The  conditions  are  giv- 
en in  the  advertising  pages. 
There  will  be  less  reason  for 
comment  now  that  the  end  is 
so  near  and  so  the  remaining 
photographs  will  probably 
be  printed  with  little  or  no 
text.  It  has  been  pleasant  to 
talk  with  the  competitors  and 
to  receive  their  appreciative 
letters. 


Number  Si 


TWILIGHT 
Geo.  C  Meeker,  San  Jose,  California 


TO   BRITAIN 

(RESPONSIVE) 


Hail,  Britain,  hail!     Thy  hand  we  grasp, 

With  joyous  zeal  thy  voice  we  greet: 
Let  us  embrace  in  tenderest  clasp, 
As  sire  and  son  in  kinship  meet; 

One  crest  emblazoned  on  our  shield : 
One  standard  to  the  battlefield. 

Kinsmen,  alas,  we  both  have  erred! 

Armenian  cry  and  Cuban  blood 

Within  our  hearts  deep  pity  stirred? 

And  still  those  hearts  the  cry  withstood; — ■ 
On  each  behold  a  blush  of  shame: 
Turn,  succor  now,  in  God's  great  name! 

'T  is  ours  to  lead,  for  thou  hast  led; 

A  thousand  years  'twas  thine  to  lead! 
On  countless  fields  thy  heroes  bled, 
And  in  their  blood  was  sowed  the  seed, 
Which  trampled  deep  in  battle  throng 
Has  reaped  been  in  harvest  song. 

If  tempests  lower,  if  foemen  flaunt 

With  vengeful  hate  the  pennoned  spear, 
Their  banded  power  shall  never  daunt 
Kinsmen  whose  souls  can  know  no  fear 
When  flashes  forth  the  rescuing  blade 
To  bid  the  tyrant  hand  be  stayed. 

Hail,  Britain,  hail!     Thy  hand  we  grasp, 

With  joyous  zeal  thy  voice  we  greet: 
Let  us  embrace  in  tenderest  clasp, 
As  sire  and  son  in  kinship  meet; 

One  crest  emblazoned  on  our  shield: 
Christ's  standard  to  His  battlefield. 


Henry  S.  Brooks. 
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A   TALE    OF    PUGET    SOUND 


By  JAMES   COOPER   WHEELER 


2  HE  Blue  Star  steamed 
away,  and  left  her  stand- 
ing on  the  "float"  Al- 
though this  was  a 
new  experience, 
she  was  not  ner- 
vous. For  that 
matter,  the  .float 
was  substantial 
enough,  being  built  of  Puget  Sound  ce- 
dar logs,  bolted  together,  and  roughly 
planked  over.  To  be  sure,  it  was  a  full 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  she 
did  not  know  that  at  the  ebb — what  the 
genuine  "clam-eaters"  call  the  "long  run 
out" — the  waters,  which  now  lapped  the 
base  of  the  thirty-foot  bank  in  front,  re- 
ceded until  the  float  was  a  mere  leap,  of 
ten  yards  or  so,  from  terra  firma. 

However,  the  lack  of  this  consolatory 
knowledge  did  not  daunt  her  as  she 
stood,  slim  and  erect,  searching  the  shore 
with  inscrutable  face  and  wide  gray  eyes. 
Directly  in  front  was  a  small  pier,  evi- 
dently the  rude  contrivance  of  a  pioneer, 
leading  by  a  sharp  incline  to  the  bank 
above.  Two  houses  were  in  sight,  stand- 
ing a  few  hundred  feet  apart ;  one  gaudy 
with  green  paint,  the  other  of  the  weath- 
er-beaten and  harmonious  gray  which 
marks  a  certain  age,  and  the  absence  of 
pigment. 

From  this  last  dwelling  a  man  came 
with  deliberate  steps  to  the  landing.  He 
hauled  out  a  rickety  skiff,  from  where  in 
the  deep  shadow,  it  had  lain  unmarked 
by  the  gray  eyes,  and  presently  pulled 
leisurely  out.  She  waited  calmly  until 
the  crazy  boat  was  alongside  the  losrs; 
then  her  contemplative  gaze  noted  with 
keen  scrutiny  the  gray-bearded  Teutonic 
features  of  the  man. 

"I  am  Oleanthe  Peck,"  she  said,  "and 
want  to  see  August  Weichbrod." 

He  took  off  his  brimless  hat  with  a 
deep  bow,  and  answered  in  formal  Eng- 
lish:— 
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"I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  Madame.  I 
am  Weichbrod.  Please  to  come  in  the 
boat." 

She  did  so  with  so  much  lightness  and 
certainty  of  step  that  the  skiff  scarcely 
wavered  on  the  water,  and  took  her  seat 
in  the  stern,  while  the  old  man  looked  on 
approvingly. 

"You  have  some  lots  for  sale  here?" 
she  observed  interrogatively,  as  she 
stepped  ashore. 

"Madame,  I  have,"  he  replied,  with  a 
deeper  obeisance  than  before. 

"I  came  to  look  at  them;  perhaps  to 
buy,"  said  Oleanthe. 

"Yes,  Madame-  But  you  will  first 
come  to  the  house  for  refreshments.  You 
will  have  hunger.  My  wife  is  at  Lake 
bay,  but  I  can  prepare  for  you  a  lunch." 

"You  are  very  kind.  We  will  see  the 
lots  first." 

"As  Madame  pleases."  He  waved  his 
arm  indefinitely  over  the  clearing.  "This, 
Madame,  is  the  townsite  of  Spheridian, 
duly  recorded  as  such  in  the  auditor's 
office  of  the  county  of  Pierce,  State  of 
Washington.  You  stand  on  the  junc- 
tion of  Rose  street,  and  Madrone  aven- 
ue. The  latter  extends  along  the  water 
front." 

Oleanthe  looked.  She  saw  a  partially 
cleared  space  along  the  brow  of  the 
bank,  encumbered  by  stumps  projecting 
above  the  surrounding  ferns  and  huckle- 
berry bushes.  Three  large  madrono 
trees,  with  peeling,  strawberry-tinted 
trunks  had  evidently  suggested  the  name 
of  the  thoroughfare. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "which  lots  are  for 
sale?" 

"Pardon  me,"  asked  the  German,  "but 
does  Madame  contemplate  to  reside 
here  ?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  with  compressed 
scarlet  lips,  and  rebellious  gray  eves,  *I 
do." 

He  loked  mystified.     Despite  his  busi- 


"RELIEVED    FROM    THE    GAZE    OF   PRYING    EYES" 


ness  experience  during  the  Puget  Sound 

"boom,"  he  had  never  had  so  puzzling 

a  "deal"  as  this. 

"Then,  Madame,  I  can  sell  to  you  this 

residence  at  a  reasonable  price." 

Oleanthe  did  not  hear  him;  the  gray 

eyes  were  turned  inward,  and  she  was 

lost  in  thought.     Suddenly  she  turned  to 

Weichbrod,  and  asked, — 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  Penitentiary?" 
"To  the  United  States  Penitentiary?" 

he  queried  in  surprise- 
She  nodded,  with  gloomy  eyes. 
"It  is  there,  on  McNiel's  island,  two 

miles  distant.     There  is  no  danger  from 

the  prisoners,  Madame;  they  are  strictly 

guarded." 

"I  am  not  afraid."  she  said,  returning 
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to  the  matter  in  hand,  "this  green  house, 
is  it  inhabited  ?" 

"No,  Madame,  I  was  about  to  say  it 
is  for  sale.  A  good  box  house,  ready  to 
move  into." 

"What  is  a  box  house?"  asked  she. 

"It  is  evident  you  are  a  stranger,  Mad- 
ame." « 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  the 
diplomatic  old  German  hurriedly  con- 
tinued:— 

"A  box  house,  Madame,  is  one  with- 
out beams.  It  is  simply  boards  nailed 
together  like  a  large  box." 

"Why,  how  does  it  stand  up?" 

"It  is  really  very  strong,  Madame,  and 
perfectly  safe.  There  are  many  on  the 
Sound." 
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"Let  me  look  at  it." 

There  were  three  'rooms  below,  and  a 
huge  garret,  and  it  stood  in  a  plot  of  four 
lots,  about  an  acre,  Weichbrod  said. 

"What  is  the  very  lowest  price  you  will 
take  for  this  place?" 

"Cash?"  queried  the  German,  looking 
at  her  inquisitively. 

"Of  course,"  she  answered. 

He  pondered-  There  was  evidently 
no  dickering  possible  with  this  strange 
woman.  He  awfully  wanted  to  ask  four 
hundred  dollars,  but  was  afraid  it  would 
not  do. 

"Three  hundred  dollars,"  he  said  at 
last. 

Oleanthe  was  plainly  a  woman  of  de- 
cision- She  put  her  hand  in  her  bosom, 
and  drew  out  a  pocket-book,  from  which 
she  took  out  a  fifty  dollar  bill. 

"Take  this  on  account,  and  give  me  a 
receipt.  We  will  go  to  Tacoma  tomor- 
row, and  complete  the  purchase." 

"Madame,  many  thanks.  At  your  ser- 
vice.   Now  will  you  come  to  the  house?" 

A  week  later  Oleanthe  Peck  took  pos- 
session of  her  new  home.  She  brought 
from  Tacoma,  on  the  Blue  Star,  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  barely  enough  for  her 
own  comfort,  and  evidently  with  no 
thought  to  an  additional  inmate. 

She  settled  down  at  once,  and  took  up 
the  dreary  routine  of  her  uneventful  life 
in  a  calm,  matter-of-fact  way  that  filled 
her  neighbors  with  unsatisfied  yearnings 
of  curiosity.  At  least,  such  was  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  females.  Among  others, 
Mrs.  Eichholtz,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  theWeichbrods,was  her  nearest  neigh- 
bor, was  perhaps  the  most  interested. 
Common  clay  to  her  stubby  finger  ends, 
and  born  with  an  itching  inquisitiveness 
that  had  increased  with  age  until  the  de- 
tails of  others'  lives  was  the  meat  on 
which  she  fed  her  mind,  she  at  once 
scented  a  mystery  in  Oleanthe's  life. 
Disappointed  through  absence  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  newcomer's  first  visit,  the 
fire  burned  in  her  breast,  and  burst  into 
flame  as  she  and  her  daughter  Gretchen 
stood  on  the  bank,  and  scanned  with 
jealous  eyes  each  article  that  was  handed 
from  the  steamer  to  the  float.  She 
summed  up  herobservations  in  hernative 
tongue, — 
Vol.  xxxii — 15 


"Gretchen,  mein  Kind,  das  ist  merk- 
wurdig!" 

Oleanthe  was  busily  dusting  the  next 
morning,  and  looking  very  neat  and  trim 
and  unapproachable,  when  she  heard 
heavy,  shuffling  footsteps,  as  of  shoes 
run  down  at  heel,  on  the  front  porch- 
She  went  to  the  door,  repressing  an  im- 
patient exclamation. 

"I  haf  brought  you  some  botter- 
milch,"  said  Mrs.  Eichholtz,  putting 
down  a  full  lard  pail,  and  taking  a  seat. 
"And  how  do  you  feel  dis  morning?" 

"Very  well,  and  many  thanks,"  replied 
Oleanthe,  emptying  the  pail,  and  rinsing 
it  with  the  rapid  dexterity  characteristic 
of  her  movements. 

"It  must  be  a  kreat  change  for  you 
here,"  the  old  lady  observed  as  she  re- 
ceived the  pail  again.  "Do  you  like  it 
as  vel  as  your  former  home?" 

Oleanthe's  wide  brows  contracted  and 
she  answered  with  a  crispness  that  would 
have  daunted  a  less  dense  and  deter- 
mined enquirer, — 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

Mrs.  Eichholtz  continued,  with  labor- 
ious smoothness, — 

"Vere  vas  your  home?" 

This  time  the  gray  eyes  snapped,  and 
Oleanthe  was  about  to  say  something 
that  her  interlocutor  would  not  have 
liked;  then  with  an  effort  she  controlled 
herself.  She  answered  with  an  inscrut- 
able look, — 

"In  Kamschatka." 

The  German  woman  stared  at  her  in  a 
state  of  complete  mystification.  Her  ge- 
ographical knowledge,  vague  at  best, 
was  utterly  routed  by  this  sudden  de- 
mand. She  had  never  met  any  one  who 
had  lived  in  Kamschatka,  and  for  once 
she  was  at  a  loss  for  a  question.  Olean- 
the watched  her  with  a  mischievous  ex- 
pression showing  at  the  corners  of  her 
lips,  and  now  spoke  again,  the  poised 
duster  in  her  hand, — 

"You  Avill  pardon  me  if  I  continue 
dusting?" 

"Oh,  yesh,  yesh!"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  rising,  and  lumbering  off  home. 
She  muttered  to  herself  as  she  went, — 

"Kamschatka!  dot  vas  vere  de  Esqui- 
maux lif!" 

As  weeks  passed  over  and  Oleanthe's 
residence  in  Spheridian  became  an  old 
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story,  Mrs.  Eichholtz*  acerbity  toward 
her  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  her  un- 
slaked curiosity.  She  had  tried  again 
and  again  to  lift  aside  the  veil  which  en- 
shrouded Oleanthe's  past,  but  found  her- 
self unable  to  get  a  glimpse  beneath  its 
smallest  corner.  This  baffling  neighbor 
of  hers  might,  for  all  she  could  gather, 
have  come  from  the  bowels  of  Mount 
Rainier,  or  emerged  from  the  silent 
depths  of  the  Sound,  so  complete  was  the 
mystery  which  enwrapped  her  past. 

In  consequence  of  the  German  woman's 
gossiping, however,  Oleanthe's  fame  soon 
spread  far  and  wide  through  the  sparse- 
ly settled  district  about  Spheridian.  Al- 
though as  lonely  in  her  life  and  habits 
as  Hester  Prynne,  the  immortal  creation 
of  Hawthorne,  she  became  the  talk  of  the 
community,  and  perhaps  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  burned  as  cruelly  in  her 
breast  as  the  scarlet  letter  scorched 
through  to  Hester's  somber  heart. 
Neighborly  courtesies  were  not  for  her, 
and  she  repelled  them  with  a  determina- 
tion that  added  to  her  unpopularity.  She 
had  a  morbid  feeling  that  the  advances 
of  her  visitors  had  their  roots  in  inquisi- 
tiveness;  and  her  heart  turned  with  a 
shudder,  back  upon  itself.  But  she 
made  no  outward  sign,  and  impassive 
and  indomitable, lived  the  life  she  had  set 
apart  for  herself,  with  a  strength  that 
came  from  she  knew  not  where. 

As  August  Weichbrod  had  told  Ole- 
anthe,  the  United  States  Penitentiary 
was  only  two  miles  from  Spheridian.  As 
its  name  indicates,  it  is  an  institution  for 
the  imprisonment  of  those  who  commit 
crimes  against  the  national  government, 
such  as  smuggling,  coining,  or  robbing 
the  mails.  A  residence  in  it  does  not 
look  formidable,  for  the  "Pen,"  as  it  is 
locally  called,  is  a  picturesque  structure, 
perched  on  a  charming  site,  with  a  wide 
outlook  across  the  sunlit  waters  of 
America's  Mediterranean,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  that  unique  and  mag- 
nificent sentinel  of  the  lower  Sound, 
Mount  Rainier,  from  the  base,  almost 
touching  the  waters,  to  its  snow-clothed 
summit. 

The  actual  prison  is  a  long  building  of 
gray  stone,  behind  which  a  frame  house 
is  joined  on  for  the  accommodation  of 


the  warden  and  his  guards.  These 
structures  and  the  out-buildings  are  in 
the  center  of  a  large  yard  which  is  en- 
closed by  a  high  wooden  fence. 

In  the  dining  room,  which  is  also  the 
sitting  room  of  the  dwelling  house,  were 
one  day,  at  the  time  of  our  tale,  three 
persons:  Mr.  Bamber,  the  warden,  a 
slight,  keen,  soldierly  man;  Robert 
Longmire,  head  keeper;  and  Mack,  the 
Scotchman  who  owned  the  little  country 
store  on  the  county  road  opposite  the 
massive  prison  gates.  Another  man, 
clad  in  striped  convict  uniform,  passed 
through  the  room  at  intervals,  engaged 
in  the  household  duties  usually  per- 
formed by  women.  But  no  woman 
could  have  been  defter  or  more  neat- 
handed  and  light-footed  than  he  in  his 
fiittings  to  and  fro,  although  he  was  tall- 
er than  the  average  of  mankind,  and  of 
goodly  proportions.  This  handsome 
convict  was  a  "trusty."  He  was  serving 
a  ten-years'  sentence  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted in  Alaska.  A  man  of  educa- 
tion and  antecedents  that  distinguished 
him  from  the  coarser  criminals,  he 
was  chosen  as  house  servant,  and  had 
proven  a  treasure  in  that  capacity. 

The  warden  had  just  lighted  his  cigar. 
As  it  drew  freely,  he  stretched  out  his 
legs  and  observed  affably, — 

"Well,  Mack,  what's  the  news  round 
about  ?" 

"Not  much,  sir.  You  know  what  a 
dead  and  alive  neighborhood  this  is;  all 
Swedes  and  Germans,  except  here. 
Stop,  though!  August  Weichbrod  has 
sold  that  empty  house  at  Spheridian." 

"Yes,  who  to?"  the  warden  negligent- 
ly inquired. 

"A  woman,  Oleanthe  Peck  her  name 
is." 

He  stopped,  and  moved  slightly  as  the 
"trusty"  swept  up  some  dust  at  his  feet. 
The  convict  finished,  and  dustpan  in 
hand,  moved  to  where  he  saw  another 
bit  of  dirt,  and  stopped  with  his  back  to 
the  rest,  as  Mack  went  on  with  his  story. 

"There's  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
her.  In  fact,  she  seems  a  rather  myste- 
rious person.  No  one  knows  anything 
about  her.  She  lives  completely  by  her- 
self, gets  no  mail,  and  has  no  visitors." 

"What  does  she  look  like?"  asked  the 
warden  with  languid  interest,  his  vacant 
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eye  turned  on  the  "trusty."  That  model 
servant  had  awkwardly  upset  the  dust- 
pan, and  was  slowly  gathering  it  up. 
Mack's  voice  flowed  on: — 

"Well,  she's  no  spring  chicken,  about 
thirty,  I  should  say;  tall  and  slim,  and 
wears  her  clothes  very  neat,  and  like  she 
was  somebody.  Has  big  gray  eyes  that 
look  square  at  you." 

The  trusty  capsized  his  pan  again,  and 
then  sweeping  it  quickly  up,  vanished 
through  the  kitchen  door.  He  did  not 
appear  during  the  rest  of  the  conversa- 
tion, which  soon  ran  its  desultory  course, 
and  the  men  separated. 

Twice  during  that  day  the  warden,  to 
his  great  surprise,  had  occasion  to  find 
fault  with  his  hitherto  irreproachable 
trusty.  He  seemed  to  have  suddenly  be- 
come listless  and  inattentive;  and  al- 
though he  was  perfectly  respectful  when 
reproved,  and  eager  to  repair  his  fault, 
it  was  evident  to  those  keen  observers  of 
men,  his  custodians,  that  something  was 
amiss. 

Had  they  followed  him  into  his  lonely 
cell  at  "locking  up,"  they  might  have 
seen  indeed  that  something  was  terribly 
amiss  with  the  man-  Relieved  from  the 
gaze  of  prying  eyes,  his  secret  agony 
found  vent;  his  broad  chest  heaved  with 
repressed  sobs,  and  the  tears  overflowed 
from  his  eyes  and  ran  down  his  pale 
cheeks.  At  last,  leaning  his  burning 
forehead  against  the  cold  steel  wall  of 
his  cell,  his  anguish  broke  forth  in 
words : — 

"Oleanthe,"  he  moaned,  "darling  of 
my  heart!  You  here  to  see  me  in  my 
garb  of  shame!  Is  the  New  England 
home  broken  up?  Perhaps  the  old 
mother  dead!  And  you.  Oleanthe,  wan- 
dering in  loneliness,  seeking  the  vicinity 
of  even  your  convict  husband  for  com- 
fort. Noble  heart!  Ever  loyal.  Mer- 
ciful God!  must  the  innocent  suffer  with 
the  guilty?  Why  did  I  sin?  But  my 
punishment  is  almost  greater  than  my 
strength.  I  could  have  borne  it  alone — 
to  the  end.  What  has  brought  her  here? 
Will  she  come  to  see  me  in  mv  degrada- 
tion?    Oh,  God!  no!" 

And  so  through  the  long,  long  night 
the  miserable  man  with  moans  of  an- 
guish and  faint  cries  of  despair,  made  bit- 
ter protest  against  inexorable  fate.  More 
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unfortunate  than  criminals  of  coarser 
mould,  he  suffered  the  poignant  pangs  of 
self-inflicted  torture,  far  sterner  than  the 
punishment  imposed  by  man. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Longmire 
remarked  to  the  warden  the  next  morn- 
ing: "The  confinement  is  telling  on  Peck 
at  last,  sir.  He  ought  to  have  more  out- 
door exercise.  Do  you  notice  how 
drawn  and  pale  his  face  is  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Yes,  I  have  observed  it,"  returned  the 
warden,  "it's  lucky  his  time  is  up  on  the 
tenth  of  July,  only  about  two  month's 
more.  Poor  fellow,  you'd  better  give 
him  charge  of  the  flower  beds,  and  let 
Fuller  take  his  place  in  the  house." 

A  new  interest  had  come  into  Olean- 
the's  life. 

She  had  determined  to  make  a  garden 
this  spring.  The  half-acre  patch  back 
of  her  house  had  aparently  been  utilized 
for  that  purpose  the  preceding  year,  but 
on  examining  it  with  a  view  to  future 
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operations,  she  discovered  that  the 
stumps  of  the  huge  firs  which  formerly 
occupied  the  ground  still  held  posses- 
sion, only  they  had  been  burned  and 
grubbed  until  a  few  inches  of  mcnild 
concealed  their  presence.  This  state  of 
affairs  did  not  accord  with  that  thor- 
oughness which  was  an  integral  part  of 
her  New  England  character;  and  she  re- 
solved to  have  them  out.  It  would  cost, 
Weichhold  told  her,  the  formidable  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  but  the  adjective, 
which  was  extremely  descriptive  from 
the  penury-stricken  point  of  view  of 
most  of  the  neighborhood,  did  not  ap- 
parently qualify  hers. 

A  young  man  named  Marion  Reed, 
who  lived  near  Mosquito  Pass,  a  half 
mile  distant,  came  up  one  evening  in  his 
canoe,  and  leaned  over  her  front  fence  as 
she  sat  on  her  porch  sewing-  Oleanthe 
glanced  at  his  vigorous  form  and  dark 
intelligent  face  with  inward  approval, 
and  waited  for  him  to  speak.  This  man, 
at  least,  seemed  different  from  the  churl- 
ish boors  that  she  had  hitherto  seen 
about  Spheridian. 

"I  hear  you  want  the  stumps  in  your 
garden  grubbed,  Miss  Peck,"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  answered  she,  with  an  open- 
ness of  manner  that  would  have  amazed 
Mrs.  Eichholtz,  "I  have  been  thinking 
about  it.  Won't  you  come  in  and  talk 
it  over — assuming  that  you  wish  to  do  it 
for  me." 

As  he  opened  the  gate,  he  noticed  that 
one  of  the  pickets  was  loose.  He  lifted 
a  stone,  and  using  it  as  a  hammer,  made 
it  secure.  Then  he  came  to  the  veranda. 
Oleanthe  arose,  and  putting  down  her 
work,  said: — 

"I  am  glad  you  came.  Will  you  take 
those  stumps  out  for  me?" 

"Oh!  yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  "I'll  do 
it  right  enough.  I'd  like  to  look  at 
them,  though,  and  see  what  needs  to  be 
done." 

She  followed  him  around  the  house, 
observing  for  the  first  time,  as  she  came 
close,  that  his  stature  was  so  great  that 
she  was  dwarfed  beside  him.  She  also 
gained  a  better  view  of  his  face,  which 
was  sallow, lantern-jawed, and  lighted  by 
black  eyes  of  unusual  brilliancy  and 
depth.  His  age  must  have  been  twenty- 
eight  or  thereabouts. 


"My  name  is  Marion  Reed,  ma'am," 
he  observed  simply.  "I  live  down  yon- 
der." 

She  nodded,  and  he  immediately  set 
about  his  examination.  She  noted  as  he 
prodded,  and  at  times  dug  down  with  a 
long-handled  shovel,  that  he  worked 
with  wonderful  ease  and  athletic  celer- 
ity- In  a  short  time  he  finished  and 
came  back  to  where  she  stood  on  the 
path,  her  white  skirt  gathered  in  her  slim 
hand. 

"What  did  you  intend  to  pay  for  grub- 
bing these  stumps,  Miss  ?" 

She  flushed  a  little  as  his  clear  voice 
pronounced  the  last  word,  but  answered 
at  once  with  a  question, — 

"What  will  you  do  it  for?" 

He  laughed  a  little  and  looked  at  her 
appreciatively, — 

"You  must  be  a  Yankee,  Miss." 

The  flush  lingered  on  her  cheek,  but 
her  eyes  smiled  as  she  said  interroga- 
tively, "Well?" 

He  answered  her  look,  and  said: — 
"Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  I  did  n't  in- 
tend to  try  to  take  any  advantage  of  you. 
There  are  six  pretty  bad  stumps  there, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  I'll  do 
the  job  and  fill  up  the  holes  for  twenty 
dollars." 

"Thanks,"  answered  she;  "I  am  sure 
you  are  honest.  That  will  do  very 
nicely.  You  may  start  as  soon  as  you 
please." 

"Tomorrow  morning,"  he  announced, 
as  he  started  down  Post  street. 

Oleanthe  called  goodby,  and  returned 
to  her  sewing. 

Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Eichholtz  dropped 
in  and  was  not  received  by  Oleanthewith 
the  same  unaffected  affability  that  had 
marked  her  interview  with  her  previous 
visitor.  The  indomitable  old  lady  was 
not  rebuffed,  however,  and  was  soon  in 
possession  of  the  important  fact  that 
Marion  Reed  was  to  grub  the  stumps 
from  the  garden  for  twenty  dollars.  Her 
comment  was  characteristic;  for  it  con- 
veyed a  question. 

"Dot  vos  a  kreat  deal  of  money,  but 
I  suppose  you  haf  blenty?" 

Oleanthe  sewed  a  little  faster,  but  did 
not  reply.  Seeing  her  hint  was  not  suc- 
cessful, Mrs.  Eichholtz  continued  after  a 
pause : — 
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"Dot  vas  a  schmart  man,  Marion 
Reed.  He  came  here  from  Kansas  mit 
blenty  money."  The  position  of  Olean- 
the's  head  showed  that  she  was  listening, 
although  she  did  not  turn  toward  the 
speaker.  "I  dink  he  has  lost  it — in  der 
boom.  Lots  of  men  vos  lose  dere  money 
in  dose  times.  I  vonder  if  he  vos 
married  back  dere;  he  neffer  looks  at  de 
vomen  here.  It  vos  a  surprise  to  me  dot 
he  comes  to  see  you." 

Oleanthe  quietly  put  down  her  sewing, 
crossed  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and  looked 
across  to  where  Mount  Rainier's  white 
cone  was  becoming  haloed  with  pink 
and  gold  as  the  sun  sank. 

"Is  n't  it  too  lovely,"  she  said,  without 
turning;  "I  could  almost  live  on  that 
view." 

"Yesh,  yesh,"  responded  Mrs.  Eich- 
holtz,  rising  to  take  her  departure,  "but 
I  like  better  somedings  to  eat." 

She  went  home  somewhat  discomfited, 
as  she  always  did  after  a  visit  to  Ole- 
anthe, and  the  latter  watched  her  retreat 
with  a  faint  smile.  The  next  morning 
Oleanthe  was  awakened  before  six  o'- 
clock by  a  clatter  in  the  garden.  She 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  pulling  aside  a 
fold  of  the  curtain,  peeped  through.  Her 
new  employee  was  at  work.  Already 
he  had  partly  bared  the  roots  of  a  huge 
fir  stump,  and  as  she  watched,  was 
swinging  a  mattock  with  power  and  skill 
such  as  she  had  never  seen.  Like  all 
delicate  women  she  delighted  in  strength 
and  she  watched  this  exhibition  of  grace- 
ful symmetrical  force  as  if  fascinated. 
Presently  Marion  happened  to  glance  to- 
wards the  house,  and  with  a  start,  Olean- 
the abandoned  her  peep-hole  and  began 
hastily  to  make  her  toilet. 

She  came  down,  looking  very  fresh  in 
her  slim  daintiness,  and  opened  the  kit- 
chen door,  and  called:  "Good  morning, 
Mr.  Reed,  you  must  have  arisen  before 
breakfast!     Have  you  had  it?" 

Marion  leaned  on  the  handle  of  his 
pick  and  turned  toward  her,  his  dark 
face  glowing  with  exercise  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning.  He  looked  like 
the  archetype  of  Labor- 

"A  long  time  ago,  ma'am.  I  don't 
get  my  breakfast  in  bed  now-a-days." 

Oleanthe  set  about  the  preparation  for 
her  own  morning  meal  in  a  cheerier  and 


brighter  mood  than  common.  It  was 
evident  that  her  nature  was  sprightly,  al- 
though she  lived  in  so  dull  a  way.  She 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  door 
with  a  tripping  step,  and  once,  with  a 
feeling  of  wonder,  in  a  snatch  of  song. 
Her  sense  of  loneliness  was  dispelled.  It 
had  taken  flight,  driven  away  by  the  sun- 
ny morning  and  the  presence  in  the  gar- 
den. 

As  she  sat  down  to  her  simple  meal, 
she  suddenly  realized  her  frame  of  mind, 
and  said  to  herself,  wondering  and  con- 
temptuous : — 

"What  is  this,  Oleanthe  Peck?  Do 
you  dare  to  be  bright  and  gay?  Re- 
member what  brought  you  to  Spheri- 
dian!  Don't  forget  that  you  are  waiting 
here  for  the  expiration  of  the  just  sen- 
tence of  your  convict  husband.  Dare  to 
be  happy!  You!" 

She  rose  as  if  the  bread  choked  her, 
and  rebellious  tears  blurred  the  cloudy 
depths  of  her  gray  eyes.  She  forced 
them  back  with  the  patience  of  habitual 
repression  and  stared  her  fate  unflinch- 
ingly in  the  face.  There!  it  was  over. 
Her  horrid  burden  was  once  more  lifted. 
She  sat  down  again,  all  her  innocent 
gayety  fled,  and  the  nightmare  of  her 
fate  once  more  enveloping  her. 

Nevertheless,  she  did  her  household 
work  that  morning  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  commonly  throbbed  within  her 
breast.  The  spang  of  that  busy  mattock 
was  soothing  on  her  ear,  and  in  some  oc- 
cult way  conveyed  hope  and  strength". 
She  did  not  go  out  again.  She  even  told 
herself  uncompromisingly  that  she  had 
no  right  to  seek  recreation  that  involved 
the  companionship  of  her  fellow  creat- 
ures. She  was  not  fit-  Her  convict 
husband's  crime  had  set  her  apart  from 
humanity.  She  must  dree  her  weird. 
Yes,  though  it  crushed  her  lite,  which  so 
gladly  leapt  at  the  touch  of  kindred  na- 
ture. 

At  nightfall  Oleanthe  went  out  to  view 
the  progress  her  workman  had  made. 
He  must  have  hacked  and  hewed  and 
delved  with  incredible  fury,  she  thought, 
as  she  looked  at  his  handiwork;  and  so 
he  had,  for  Weichbrod,  who  had  dropped 
in,  told  her  that  no  other  two  men  in  the 
country  could  duplicate  that  day's  work. 
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"But  he's  very  handy,  Madame,  and 
strong — strong  as  a  lion." 

This  phrase  caught  Oleanthe's  fancy. 
As  she  was  disrobing  that  night,  she 
murmured  , — 

"Strong  as  a  lion — and  he  looks  good, 
too." 

When  the  first  mattock  stroke  was 
heard  in  the  morning,  she  was  awake. 
She  was  not  conscious  of  awaiting  it,  but 
when  it  came  her  heart  leapt  to  meet  the 
sound.  It  was  as  if  an  electric  circuit, 
being  broken,  had  been  re-established. 
Her  first  words  to  him  on  coming  down 
were  gay  and  almost  mischievous, — 

"You  are  so  industrious  you  hardly  let 
me  sleep,"  she  said. 

He  turned,  meeting  her  innocent,  di- 
rect gaze,  and  smiled  down  into  her  eyes. 

"If  you  came  to  Spheridian  for  re- 
pose, he  answered,  "I  think  you  have  se- 
lected the  best  place  in  the  whole  wide 
world." 

Oleanthe  lowered  her  eyes  with  a  slow 
blush,  and  murmured:  "Repose!  I'm 
afraid  I'll  never  find  it — even  in  Spheri- 
dian." 

She  went  into  the  house.  Marion's 
eyes  followed  her  with  an  interest  that 
did  not  often  fill  them,  and  as  he  turned 
to  his  work  again,  his  mind  pondered 
over  her  words.  She  was  a  problem,  this 
dainty  woman,  why  should  she  live  here 
alone?  And  why  should  she  never  find 
repose?  At  all  event,  the  mystery  with 
which  she  veiled  her  past  could  not  be 
found  out.  Those  pure  gray  eyes  that 
met  his  so  frankly,  could  conceai  no 
shame!  His  strong  heart  stirred  within 
him  as  he  followed  out  the  train  of 
thought.  Was  this  fair  life,  that  seemed 
shaped  to  deserve  the  best,  harassed  or 
threatened  by  the  deeds  of  others?  He 
struck  a  mighty  blow  with  his  ax  that 
severed  a  great  tough  root  as  if  it  had 
been  a  fern  stalk,  and  his  lean  jaw  looked 
grim.  If  she  needed  protection — but 
pshaw!  Where  was  he  getting  to  with 
his  ridiculous  habit  of  day  dreaming? 
But  the  thought  came  back.  If  she  had 
no  other  champion — he  stopped  short 
again,  and  murmured,  "I  guess  mv  trol- 
ley is  off." 

Time  sped  on  with  rapid-beating  wing. 
June  had  come  in  the  Puget  Sound  basin 
bringing  in  her  beautiful  hands  a  wealth 


of  flowers  to  be  found  in  no  other  tem- 
perate clime.  The  grounds  about  the 
United  States  penitentiary  glowed  and 
throbbed  in  the  sunshine.  Pansies,  prim- 
roses, pinks,  sweet  peas,  geraniums,  ro- 
ses, snowballs,  honeysuckle,  lilacs,  and 
wall  flowers,  everywhere  bespangled  the 
turf,  and  massed  themselves  on  the  beds, 
and  clambered  over  the  walls  and  trel- 
lises with  a  prodigality  that  only  lav- 
ish Mother  Nature — and  she  only  in 
her  favored  garden  plot  on  Puget  sound 
— can  endure  without  exhaustion.  In 
truth,  even  in  this  home  of  flowers,  the 
"Pen"  is  as  a  show  place.  Disciplina- 
rian Bamber  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  stern 
soul,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
reached  by  the  sight  and  smell  of  flow- 
ers. 

"I  shall  not  have  such  success  next 
year,  I  am  afraid,"  he  said  to  August 
Weichbrod,  who  was  steeping  his  senti- 
mental German  heart  in  the  beauty  and 
fragrance-  "My  gardener,  Peck,  the 
best  I  ever  had,  will  be  released  next 
month." 

"Peck!"  said  Weichbrod,  "that  is  sin- 
gular. We  have  a  Peck  at  Spheridian 
for  whom  the  flowers  seem  to  love  to 
grow." 

"Oh!  yes,  the  mysterious  Oleanthe!  I 
have  heard  of  her.  That  is  my  gardener," 
he  whispered,  indicating  the  trusty  who 
had  come  up,  and  begun  spraying  a  rose- 
bush within  earshot.  He  continued 
aloud,  "How  is  she  getting  along?" 

"Very  well,  indeed,"  was  the  answer, 
"I  think  she  will  be  married." 

"You  don't  say,"  remarked  the  war- 
den, with  polite  interest,  "to  whom?" 

"To  Marion  Reed,  I  think." 

"Well,  she's  a  lucky  woman.  He's 
said  to  be  the  best  workman  on  North 
Bay." 

"And  much  further;  but  he  was  not  al- 
ways a  laborer.  He  is  educated.  I  think 
sometimes  the  best  laborers  are  not  born 
to  it,"  said  the  German. 

"You  are  right,  Weichbrod,  I  believe," 
remarked  the  warden  thoughtfully.  They 
turned  toward  the  gate,  and  came  face 
to  face  with  the  trusty.  "Why!  what's 
the  matter,  Peck?"  exclaimed  Bamber, 
you're  white  as  a  corpse." 

"I  think  it's — the — sun,  sir,"  faltered 
the  trusty. 
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"Well,  take  care  of  yourself,  my  man; 
you'd  better  go  in  for  a  while." 

Yes,  it  was  true.  Even  the  simple 
German  had  noticed  it,  though  he  de- 
rived most  of  his  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  keener  observation  of  his 
wife.  Oleanthe  had  gone  the  way  of 
woman-  She  loved  Marion.  Her 
starved  heart  had  gone  out  to  him  des- 
pite herself,  and  she  knew — and  thrilled 
with  bliss  as  she  was  cognizant  of  the 
knowledge — that  she  held  his  heart  in 
her  hand.  But  it  was  by  no  means  all 
plain  sailing  between  them.  Oleanthe's 
consciousness  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
married  woman,  even  though  the  tie 
could  be  snapped  as  readily  as  a  withered 
straw;  her  sense  of  duty  to  that  man  in 
the  penitentiary;  the  fact  that  she  must 
soon  tell  Marion  the  whole  truth;  made 
her  as  prickly  to  woo  as  ever  a  woman 
was. 

The  garden  had  long  been  grubbed, 
and  tiny  eruptions — nature's  peaceful 
volcanoes — were  occurring  every  day  on 
the  surface  of  the  rich  brown  mould. 
Tender  green  lances,  and  spears  of  vege- 
tation thrust  themselves  out  through 
the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  and  throve 
and  flourished  in  the  balmy  air  under 
the  tendance  of  Oleanthe  as  if,  as  the  old 
German  had  said,  they  did  it  for  love  of 
her.  And  she  idolized  them,  every  one, 
and  nursed  them  with  loving  solicitude, 
feeling  that  she  had  brought  them  into 
the  world.  And  as  she  flitted  among 
them  with  soft  foot-falls,  her  cheek  lost 
its  pallor,  and  her  eyes  grew  clear  and 
limpid. 

Marion  had  not  abandoned  his  inter- 
est in  the  half-acre  patch  when  he  had 
dug  out  the  stumps  and  received  his 
twenty  dollars.  Instead  of  merely  filling 
the  holes  as  he  had  contracted,  he  spaded 
the  entire  surface,  and  raked  it  ready  for 
planting.  Two  days  afterwards  he  had 
appeared  at  the  wharf  with  a  boat  load 
of  starfish.  These  he  "packed  up,"  to 
use  the  local  phrase,  in  a  huge  creel  of 
his  own  manufacture.  He  distributed 
this  Puget  Sound  top  dressing  over  the 
garden,  and  for  the  first  time  Oleanthe 
was  able  to  view  these  ungainly,  bloated 
monsters  with  equanimity.  At  other 
times  he  brought  gooseberry  and  rasp- 
berry bushes,  and  flowering  shrubs,  and 


fringed  the  borders  of  Oleanthe's  para- 
dise. 

Oleanthe  accepted  these  neighborly 
attentions  with  a  complacency  that  Mrs. 
Eichholtz  defined  as  indecent  forward- 
ness, but  those  two,  in  the  delight  of 
budding  intimacy,  recked  not  if  the 
whole  world  looked  on.  Then  it  became 
Marion's  habit  to  drop  in  on  the  long 
June  evenings.  At  first  he  made  a  flimsy 
pretense  of  looking  at,  or  helping  in,  the 
garden,  but  the  affectation  was  soon 
given  over,  and  Oleanthe  and  Marion  sat 
shamelessly  on  the  veranda  "making: 
love,"  as  their  neighbor  said-  To  be- 
sure,  there  was  none  of  the  loud  gayety 
and  boysterous  skylarking  that  usually 
marks  that  process  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, but  it  was,  after  all,  dangerously- 
near  the  real  thing. 

On  one  occasion,  soon  after  Weich- 
brod's  visit  to  the  Penitentiary,  Marion* 
sat  as  usual  with  his  long  legs  dangling; 
from  the  piazza,  and  his  dark,  clear-cut 
face  on  a  level  with  Oleanthe's,  who 
swung  to  and  fro  on  a  low  rocking-chair. 

"Oleanthe,"  Marion  said, — it  had 
come  to  be  "Oleanthe"  and  "Marion," — 
"I  should  like  to  take  you  over  to  the 
'Pen'  to  see  the  flowers.  August  says 
they  are  magnificent;  and  curiously 
enough  a  convict  named  Peck  is  the 
gardener." 

She  shuddered  as  though  someone  had 
trodden  on  her  grave,  and  looked  at  him, 
wondering  for  a  moment  if  he  suspected. 
No,  the  grave,  kind  face  contained  no 
distrust.  A  sudden  impulse  moved  her 
to  tell  him  all  now,  and  cast  herself  on 
his  mercy.  He  looked  so  kind  and 
strong,  and  sympathetic,  that  it  seemed 
easy. 

"Marion!"  she  exclaimed,  and  then 
choked. 

He  regarded  her  in  surprise,  and  see- 
ing her  eyes  brimming,  asked  hastily, 
"Why,  what's  the  matter,  dear!" 

The  last  word  was  used  unconsciously, 
but  it  was  so  full  of  loving  solicitude  that 
it  gave  her  courage. 

"Marion,"  she  repeated,  "if  I  were  in 
prison,  would  you  1-like  me?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  Of 
course  he  could  not  see  the  drift  of  her 
question.  He  pondered,  knowing  it  was 
not  like  her  to  shoot  arrows  in  the  air, 
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and  then  answered,  decisively:  "Non- 
sense! you  could  not  be!" 

"But  you  do  not  understand,"  she  in- 
sisted, so  earnestly  that  he  became  very 
grave,  "if  I — if  I  were  your  wife,  and — 
in — prison,  would  you  still  love  me?" 

His  strong,  true  eyes  met  hers  as  she 
piteously  looked  up  to  him,  and  she  saw 
the  color  fade  slowly  out  of  his  tanned 
face,  until  it  grew  to  the  ashen  gray  of  a 
stone.  Her  task  was  done.  She  knew 
the  swift  intelligence  of  the  man,  and  saw 
that  he  had  penetrated  the  secret  of  her 
life-  His  intense  gaze  held  her  rigid, 
and  she  had  a  strange  sense  that  sud- 
denly she  had  become  transparent,  and 
was  being  searched  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  her  mental  being.  Marion  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  said: — 

"So!" 

He  arose  and  walked  over  to  the 
fence,  leaning  against  it.  The  stillness 
that  followed  was  so  strained  that  the 
hum  of  the  tiny  flying  insects  boomed 
on  Oleanthe's  ear  like  the  roar  of  the 
angry  waves  of  the  ocean  beating 
against  the  primeval  rocks.  Then  she 
spoke-  Try  as  she  might  it  was  only  a 
timid, wretched,  interrogative  whisper, — 

"Marion?" 

"Yes,  dear." 

Her  heart  leapt  up,  and  the  misery 
left  her  face.  He  came  back  and  sat 
down. 

"Tell  me  the  whole  story,  Oleanthe," 
he  said  gently. 

She  did,  her  gray  eyes  misty  and  her 
voice  faltering  and  broken.  The  reader 
is  familiar  with  its  outline,  and  the  tale 
need  not  be  re-told.  At  the  end  Marion 
reached  out  his  hand,  and  silently  put  it 
over  hers.  After  an  interval  he  spoke: — 

"Well,  Oleanthe,  it  is  a  sad  heart  his- 
tory— but —  it  is  lived-  Please  God,  I'll 
make  your  future  life  happier.  And 
there  is  no  use  waiting  longer,  is  there?" 

"No,"  whispered  Oleanthe. 

She  had  got  what  she  wanted;  but 
this  dreadful,  masterful,  gentle  lover  of 
hers  did  not  seem  to  see  the  difficulties. 
She  must  get  a  divorce,  and  her  very 
soul  recoiled  at  the  thought.  Marion's 
quick  eye  saw  her  trouble,  and  his  mas- 
culine methods  of  directness  and  sim- 
plicity soon  made  her  comprehend  that 
the  matter  was  less  formidable  than  it 


looked.  Publicity  might  be  largely 
avoided  by  a  little  diplomacy.  He 
pointed  out  what  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  when  they  parted  he  had  made 
the  whole  matter  so  clear  to  her  that 
she  felt  permitted  to  enjoy  the  bliss  that 
had  invaded  her  life. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  Mrs. 
Eichholtz  was  tortured  with  curiosity. 
Something  was  going  on  under  her  very 
nose  that  she  could  not  fathom-  Ole- 
anthe Peck  went  away  on  several  occa- 
sions, remaining  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time.  Twice  Marion  Reed  was  absent 
simultaneously.  Nothing  could  be 
dragged  out  of  either  of  them.  In  fact, 
Marion  finally  told  her  bluntly  that  he 
was  able  to  look  after  his  own  affairs 
without  aid.  Oleanthe  was  more  aggra- 
vating still.  She  became  utterly  unre- 
sponsive whenever  the  German  woman 
appeared,  and  would  not  talk. 

The  climax  came  when,  at  noon  of  the 
9th  of  July,  the  Blue  Star  stopped  at  the 
Spheridian  float  and  Marion  and  Olean- 
the (both  of  whom  had  been  absent  three 
days)  disembarked.  She  was  in  gala 
array,  and  he,  attired  in  broadcloth, 
was  so  transformed  that  Weichbrod 
stared  in  amazement,  but  Oleanthe  set 
the  matter  straight  by  observing, — 

"This  is  my  husband,  Mr.  Weich- 
brod." 

They  went  directly  to  Paradise  Lodge 
as  Oleanthe  now  solemnly  christened  it. 
In  a  few  moments  Weichbrod  came  over 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  He  had 
brought  a  bottle  of  very  sour  currant 
wine  in  which  to  drink  their  healths, 
which  was  duly  done.  Then  they  de- 
parted, and  the  newly  married  couple 
were  alone. 

Marion  was  grave  and  quiet,  as  was 
his  wont,  but  he  was  perfectly  happy,  and 
as  much  at  his  ease  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Oleanthe  was 
at  first  feverishly  gay,  but  her  spirits 
soon  drooped.  Finally  she  brought  a 
footstool,  and  seating  herself  at  Marion's 
feet,  leaned  her  head  against  his  knee. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  am  thinking  of, 
dear?"  she  asked. 

He  stroked  her  hair  fondly.  "What, 
love?" 

"I  wonder  if  you  can  have  forgotten! 
His  sentence  expires  tomorrow." 
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"Yes,  love?"  with  a  slight  rising  in- 
tflection- 

"He  will  be  so  lonely  and  sad.  He 
has  not  a  friend  on  earth,  now  his  wife 
has  left  him!"  She  ended  in  a  hyster- 
ical sob. 

Marion  put  his  large  hand  beneath 
her  chin,  and  softly  kissed  her. 

"Sadness  and  joy  run  side  by  side  in 
this  world,"  he  said.  "When  we  make 
the  sorrow  ourselves  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  others  shall  bear  it  for  us. 
His  is  a  sad  life  because  of  the  evil  in  it; 
but  it  should  not  cloud  our  happiness, 
though  I  shall  give  him  our  sympathy. 
He  must  bear  his  own  burdens  in  the 
future." 

The  next  morning  Marion  arose  just 
as  the  early  sun  was  staining  the  white 
side  of  Mount  Rainier  a  divine  pink.  He 
paused  on  the  veranda  and  instinctively 
drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Shut 
in  by  the  surrounding  islands,  the  placid 
Sound  slept  like  a  woodland  lake.  The 
tide  was  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the 
fresh  air  tasted  of  the  pungent  flavor  of 
the  uncovered  seaweed.  A  mere  thread 
of  water  separated  the  float  from  the 
shore,  and  Marion  could  see  the  huge, 
smooth  bowlder — a  relic  of  glacial  ac- 
tion— to  which  it  was  anchored.  Some- 
thing bobbed  up  and  down  against  it  in 
the  slow  heave  of  the  water.  What  was 
it?  A  seal?  Marion  was  interested,  and 
watched  keenly;  but  he  could  not  make 
it  out.  At  last  he  started  down  to  the 
shore  to  satisfy  himself,  and  met  Weicfi- 
brod,  also  up  betimes,  on  the  pier. 

"There's  something  there  by  the  float 
anchor  I  don't  understand,"  said  he. 
"Let's  go  out  and  see  what  it  is-" 


When  they  had  crossed  half  the 
stretch  of  beach,  they  both  paused  by  a 
common  impulse-  The  object  was  more 
clearly  defined  now.  It  looked  like  the 
grotesque  figure  of  a  man,  sprawling 
against  the  side  of  the  rock. 

"Herr  Gott!"  said  Weichbrod. 

They  both  ran  in  their  excitement. 
Marion  was  the  fleeter,  and  when  the  old 
German  came  up,  he  had  hauled  a  hu- 
man body,  clad  in  convict  garb,  on  the 
shore.  It  lay  on  its  back,  and  the  eyes 
were  wide  open  to  the  blue  vault  above. 
Perhaps  they  saw,  though  human  sight 
had  left  them. 

"Mein  Gott!"  exclaimed  the  German, 
"It  is  the  gardener!" 

Marion  convinced  Weichbrod  that 
they  had  better  take  the  body  at  once  to 
the  Penitentiary,  and  thus  avoid  fright- 
ening the  women  by  the  sad  spectacle. 
They  met  the  warden  before  they  had 
gone  far  on  their  journey,  at  the  head  of 
a  search  party.  When  he  had  viewed  the 
corpse,  he  drew  Marion  to  one  side  and 
said  gravely, — 

"Mr.  Reed,  I  read  your  marriage  no- 
tice in  the  Tacoma  "Ledger  "  yesterday, 
and — so  did  he."  He  pointed  to  the  dead 
man. 

Marion  shuddered.  "You  know?"  he 
said. 

"I  suspect,"  returned  the  warden, 
"I've  seen  things." 

"Yes,"  said  Marion,  taking  off  his  hat, 
"he's  served  his  term." 

The  warden  added  as  they  parted, — 
"No  one  knows." 

At  least  Oleanthe  never  did. 
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THE    WHISPERING    GALLERY 


By  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 


Some  truths  may  be  proclaimed  from  trie  housetop; 

Others  may  be  spoken  by  the  fireside ; 

Still  others  must  be  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  friend. 


ONE  of  our  little  discussions  in  the  Arbor  of  Abstraction  ended  with  this  re- 
mark by  Elacott: 

"If  you  only  held  Sunday-evening  receptions,  Miss  Ravaline,  we  might 
have  a  much  wider  consideration  of  this  question  by  the  brilliant  company  that 
would  be  certain  to  gather  at  your  invitation." 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  this  remark  closed  one  discussion,  it  led  immediately 
to  another. 

"I  have  two  reasons  for  not  holding  Sunday  receptions,"  said  Miss  Ravaline. 

"But  some  very  good  people  have  them,"  said  Elacott,  "and  I  have  always 
wondered  why  you  did  not.     Now  I  am  going  to  make  bold  to  ask  you  why?" 

"Because,"  said  she,  "in  the  first  place  I  consider  them  an  affectation,  and  in 
the  second  place,  I  consider  them  vulgar/' 

Elacott  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  —  and  his  mouth  too,  if  I  remember. 

"Of  what  in  the  world  can  they  be  an  affectation?"  said  he.  "I  believe  that 
Spanish  bull-fights  are  generally  held  on  Sunday  afternoon;  but  of  course  you 
would  hardly  call  a  tea-fight  an  affectation  of  a  bull-fight." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Miss  Ravaline.  "It  will  take  some  words  to  explain  my 
meaning,  but  I  think  I  can  make  it  clear;  and  now  that  I  have  been  led  into  declar- 
ing my  opinion,  I  am  not  willing  to  leave  it  unbacked  with  reasons.  So  please  be 
seated  again." 

We  did  as  she  requested  —  I  at  least  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  because  I  am 
very  fond  of  hearing  her  talk  when  she  begins  with  one  of  her  radical  proposi- 
tions and  then  feels  bound  fo  make  it  abundantly  good,  no  matter  into  what  deadly 
peril  it  may  lead  her  argument.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Scottish  soldiers  following 
the  heart  of  Bruce  after  they  had  flung  it  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 

"When  one  who  has  no  need  to  do  a  certain  thing,"  she  began,  "imitates  the 
doing  of  it  by  some  one  who  does  have  need  to  do  it,  that  is  an  affectation,  is  it 
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not  ?     If  the  maids  of  honor  lisp  because  the  queen  can't  help  lisping,  that  is  with 
them  an  affectation." 

"Perhaps  it  is  a  kindly  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  royalty,  and  therefore 
not  altogether  reprehensible,"  said  I. 

"I  admit,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "that  we  ought  to  be  kind  to  queens  as  to  other 
folk.     There  should  be  no  discrimination  against  them  because  they  are  born  of 
royal  blood  —  a  thing  they  could  n't  help.    But  none  the  less,  kindly  or  not,  the 
lisping  I  have  supposed  would  be  an  affectation." 
We  assented. 

"And  so  of  anything  else  that  is  done  unnecessarily  in  imitation  of  another." 
said  she- 

"But  whom  do  the  Sunday-at-home  persons  imitate  except  one  another?"  said 
Elacott.     "It  appears  to  me  you  are  in  danger  of  reasoning  in  a  circle." 

"Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Caviler,"  said  Miss  Ravaline.  "Can  you  not  think  of  a  class 
of  people  in  our  country  —  a  class  that  has  grown  very  large  of  late  years  —  who 
from  the  nature  of  their  calling,  can  have  no  evening  of  leisure  but  Sunday  even- 
ing?" 

"I  suppose  that  is  true  of  those  in  the  theatrical  profession,"  he  answered. 
"Exactly  so!"  said  Miss  Ravaline.  "Now  you  are  growing  warm,  as  the  chil- 
dren say  when  they  hunt  the  slipper.  If  those  who  are  connected  with  theaters 
wish  to  see  their  friends  at  home,  it  must  necessarily  be  on  a  Sunday;  and  hence 
Sunday  receptions  by  persons  of  that  class  may  be  perfectly  proper,  no  matter 
what  their  religious  professions  or  lack  of  them.  But  when  ladies  who  are  at  liberty 
to  choose  any  evening  in  the  week  for  jollification  —  mild  or  otherwise  —  choose 
Sunday,  they  are  simply  aping  needlessly  the  actors  and  actresses.  I  therefore  say 
emphatically  it  is  an  affectation,  and  a  very  silly  one." 

"Apparently,  you  make  out  a  strong  case,"  said  Elacott.  "If  I  were  to  con- 
tinue the  contention,  I  should  suggest  that  most  of  those  whom  you  criticize  are 
not  conscious  that  they  are  imitating  any  one,  and  therefore  their  action  cannot 
strictly  be  called  an  affectation." 

"Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  verbal  accuracy,  your  objection  is  correct,"  said  she. 
"But  the  essential  nature  of  the  custom  is  still  the  same;  it  is  virtually  an  unneces- 
sary aping  of  that  which  belongs  properly  to  the  dramatic  profession." 

"I  imagine,"  said  Elacott,  "that  it  is  closely  connected  with,  or  somehow 
grows  out  of,  that  strange  predilection  which  it  may  have  for  players,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  players.  I  once  sat  behind  a  rural  couple  in  the  dress  circle  of  a 
theater,  and  was  more  entertained  by  their  remarks  than  by  the  play  itself.  Evi- 
dently they  supposed  the  actors  composed  their  parts  extemporaneously;  and  such 
whispered  comments  as  'Ain't  he  smart?'  and  'Ain't  she  nervous?'  were  frequent. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  unsophisticated  couple  were  hardly  more  out  of 
the  way  than  many  friends  of  mine  who  in  a  less  pronounced  manner  appear  to  be 
laboring  under  a  similar  delusion.  They  seek  the  society  of  players  as  if  they 
thought  every  flash  of  wit  or  wisdom  on  the  stage  were  original  with  the  lips  that 
utter  it,  and  as  if  they  expected  the  player  to  go  right  on  turning  out  epigrams,  poe- 
try, and  eloquence,  through  all  his  waking  hours,  in  whatever  place  he  might  be. 
I  cannot  discover  that  my  friends  have  ever  shown  a  similar  propensity  to  cultivate 
the  society  of  the  dramatists,  who  are  the  real  originators  of  every  word  that  pleases 
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them  on  the  stage.  And  the  funniest  thing  about  it  is,  that  most  of  them  never 
find  out  that  an  actor  who  shines  in  a  play  may  be,  off  the  stage,  the  dullest  of 
all  dull  fellows.  It  was  said  in  a  recent  conversation  in  this  Arbor  that  a  picture 
of  a  picture  never  can  be  good  art;  and  a  similar  proposition  might  be  made  re- 
garding an  imitator  of  an  imitator  —  which  would  pretty  closely  fit  the  case  of  the 
Sunday  receptions." 

"But  I  have  known  some  players  who  were  very  far  from  being  dull  at  any 
time,"  said  I. 

*'So  have  I,"  said  Elacott.  "I  am  only  criticising  those  of  my  friends  who 
fail  to  discriminate,  those  who  appear  to  have  an  infatuation  for  all  members  of  the 
profession  as  such.  As  if  one  should  carefully  make  collections  of  hay,  glue,  and 
wire,  because  he  had  seen  fine  specimens  of  taxidermy." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "it  would  be  better  to  go  to  the  woods  and  fields  and 
look  for  the  live  birds,  would  n't  it?" 

"Perhaps  you  remember,"  said  I,  "that  you  declared  you  had  two  objections  to 
Sunday  receptions,  and  you  have  explained  but  one.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the 
other?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Miss  Ravaline.  "I  suppose  I  hardly  need  lay  down  the 
proposition,  so  well  understood,  that  good  breeding  forbids  any  unnecessary  dis- 
regard by  individuals  of  the  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  people  regard  the  Sabbath  as  having  something  of  a  sacred 
character;  and  however  one  may  differ  with  them  in  opinion,  it  is  a  mark  of  vul- 
garity to  treat  it  with  ostentatious  disrespect." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Elacott,  "of  the  answer  that  an  English  atheist  once 
gave  me  when  I  asked  him  why  he  attended  church.  'Because,  sir,'  said  he,  'by 
,  it  is  ungentlemanly  not  to.'  " 

"Referring  jirst  once  more  to  the  original  subject,  Miss  Ravaline,"  said  I, 
"how  large  must  a  Sunday  evening  company  be  to  make  it  a  reception,  or  how 
small  to  make  it  merely  friendly  calls?" 

I  did  not  intend  to  show  any  twinkle  in  my  eye  when  I  said  this;  but  Miss 
Ravaline  probably  thought  she  detected  one,  for  she  answered, — 

"A  single  individual  can  sometimes  make  himself  numerous  enough  to  be  a 
whole  reception." 


FISH  PROPAGATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 


A   STUDY   OF    PRACTICAL  TROUT    RAISING 


By   ALFRED  V.    LA   MOTTE 


AS  AN  article  on  "Fish  Progagation 
in  California,"  published  in  the 
Overland  for  December,  1897,  has 
called  forth  numerous  letters  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  requirements  and  conditions 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  similar 
enterprises,  I  have  thought  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  enter  more  into  detail  and 
give  the  readers  of  the  Overland  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  method  pursued  in  the 
establishment  of  fishery  stations  for  the 
replenishment  of  the  streams.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  complex  one,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  only  the  salient  features  can 
be  touched  upon  in  a  short  article,  such 
as  a  monthly  magazine  could  find  space 
for.  It  is  only  sowing  seed  for  thought 
that,  once  interested,  may  seek  the  infor- 
mation to  be  derived  from  the  many 
comprehensive  works  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  from  all  stand- 
points. 

The  importance  to  humanity  of  any- 
thing which  tends  to  increase  the  food 
supply  must  appeal  to  all  thinking 
minds,  and  especially  at  this  time,  when 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  unless  something  is  done 
for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  poorer  classes,  much  suf- 
fering must  ensue  in  the  near  future.  It 
would  appear  from  intelligent  investiga- 
tion that  this  suffering  would  be  averted, 
or  at  least  much  ameliorated,  by  the  util- 
ization of  the  gifts  of  an  All-Wise  Prov- 
idence, who  has  given  us  our  lands  and 
our  waters,  from  which  to  gain  a  main- 
tenance. Both  are  equally  productive, 
when  properly  utilized,  and  we  are  not 
giving  a  good  account  of  our  steward- 
ship if  we  neglect  either. 

With  these  few  introductory  remarks, 
I  will  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
method  adopted  for  the  taking  of  trout 
eggs,  for  artificial  propagation. 

As  the  present  system  is  almost  uni- 
form, it  would  probably  be  well  to  par- 
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ticularize,  and  describe  the  fishery  sta- 
tion just  established  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, situated  at  Outlet  creek,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Eel  river,  in  Mendocino  county, 
California,  about  thirty  miles  north  of 
Ukiah,  the  county  seat.  Outlet  creek  is 
a  stream  about  sixty  feet  in  width  which 
drains  Little  Lake  valley,  which  in  turn 
comprises  an  area  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  square  miles  of  valley  land,  wa- 
tered by  seven  streams  entering  it  from 
thesurrounding  hills.  In  the  springof  the 
year,  during  the  floods,  the  trout  ascend. 
Eel  river  from  the  ocean  to  their  spawn- 
ing grounds  in  the  cascade  tributaries, 
where  they  deposit  their  eggs  on  the- 
gravel  beds  to  hatch.  The  trout,  at  this, 
season,  impelled  by  the  instinct  of  repro- 
duction, admit  of  no  obstacles  to  reach- 
ing their  destination  and  force  their  way- 
over  rapids  and  cascades,  which  ordinar- 
ily it  would  seem  impossible  for  them  to> 
pass-  For  the  purpose  of  capturing  the 
fish  on  their  ascent,  the  railroad  com- 
pany built  a  weir  of  pickets,  six  feet 
high,  across  the  source  of  the  stream 
where  it  leaves  the  lake,  with  a  trap  at 
the  apex,  from  which  the  fish  entering 
could  not  escape.  The  wings  of  the 
weir  are  one  hundred  yards  long  each, 
opening  out  like  the  letter  A  from  the 
trap  and  pen.  On  the  shore  opposite 
the  trap  is  an  open  shed  in  which  is 
placed  a  tank,  or  trough,  divided  into- 
two  compartments  filled  with  water,  and 
a  table  on  which  to  place  the  pans  as  the 
eggs  are  taken.  When  the  fish  enter  the 
trap  they  are  dipped  out  with  a  scoop 
net  and  towed  ashore  in  a  sink  boat  and 
placed  in  the  trough,  the  males  in  one, 
the  females  in  the  other.  When  all  is 
in  readiness  the  female  is  taken  out  and 
her  eggs  expressed  by,  hand  into  a 
spawning  pan,  and  in  the  same  manner 
fertilized  with  the  male  fish.  The  eggs 
are  then  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes- 
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to  insure  fecundation,  and  are  then  gen- 
tly submerged,  and  about  an  inch  of  wa- 
ter allowed  to  cover  them  to  exclude  the 
air  —  no  water  being  used  until  after  the 
eggs  are  fertilized. 

When  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  trap  is 
exhausted,  the  eggs  are  carried  over  to 
the  eying  shed.  The  eying  shed,  as  it 
is  called  for  the  reason  that  the  eggs  are 
kept  here  till  incubation  has  arrived  at 
that  period  when  the  eye  becomes  vis- 
ible, is  a  rough  board  building  contain- 
ing troughs  sixteen  feet  long  by  sixteen 
inches  wide  and  six  deep,  made  of  two- 
inch  sugar  pine  planks  and  coated  with 
asphaltum.  .  Through  the  troughs  a 
stieam  of  clear  water,  from  the  canyon 
beside  which  the  shed  is  placed,  is  kept 
•constantly  running. 

The  eggs  are  now  carefully  emptied 
into  wirecloth  baskets,  suspended  in 
these  troughs,  to  remain  until  their  eyes 
appear,  which  generally  takes  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  days,  in  accordance  with 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  say  fifty  to 
sixty  degrees,  which  accelerates  or  re- 
tards incubation.  Constant  attention  is 
necessary  during  this  period  to  keep  the 
eggs  scrupulously  clean,  which  is  done 
by  the  use  of  a  feather  and  gently  oscil- 
lating the  basket  to  allow  the  "dust"  — 
so  called  by  fish  raisers  —  to  pass  away. 
If  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the 
«ggs  in  hatching,  respiration  is  shut  off 
and  the  eggs  perish.  All  eggs  are  res- 
piratory, so  to  speak,  or,  more  properly, 
require  the  air  contained  in  the  water  for 
their  development.  All  dead  eggs  are 
removed  with  wire  pincers,  care  being 
taken  in  doing  so  not  to  injure  the  liv- 
ing ones.  Well  vitalized  water  is  essen- 
tial to  the  healthy  development  of  the 
eggs,  as  well  as  the  fish,  subsequently, 
therefore,  it  is  sprayed  through  strainers 
at  the  end  of  each  trough  and  also  at  the 
disbursing  trough  on  entering  the  build- 
ing. 

At  the  weir  adjoining  the  trap  is  a 
pen,  or  corral,  in  which  the  fish  are 
placed  which  enter  the  trap  in  an  imma- 
ture state,  where  they  are  kept  a  few 
days,  awaiting  maturity,  at  which  time  if 
not  ripe  for  spawning  they  are  liberated 
and  allowed  their  own  sweet  pleasure  as 
to  when  and  where  they  shall  deposit 
their  eggs;  to  be  largely  consumed  and 


destroyed  by  their  enemies,  which  are 
legion. 

When  the  eye  spots  appear,  prior  to 
which  time  they  are  too  sensitive  for 
transportation,  they  are  placed  on  frames 
with  canton  flannel  bottoms,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  thin  house  lining,  or  but- 
ter cloth,  and  soft  velvet  moss.  In  warm 
weather  a  tray  of  broken  ice  is  placed  in 
a  crate  above  the  eggs  to  keep  them 
cool  and  moist,  as  they  will  perish  if  al- 
lowed to  get  dry;  the  frames  are  then 
packed  in  boxes  made  for  the  purpose, 
where  they  are  held  in  place  by  grooved 
stays,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  all 
around  them.  They  are  then  shipped 
to  Ukiah,  to  the  railroad  company's 
hatchery  at  that  place,  to  complete  the 
process  of  incubation-  After  hatching, 
when  they  have  attained  about  two 
inches  in  length,  they  are  distributed  to 
the  streams  through  the  section  trav- 
ersed by  and  tributary  to  the  railroad 
system,  comprising  the  counties  of  Ma- 
rin, Sonoma,  Mendocino,  and  Lake. 

Thus  the  question  has  been  settled  as 
to  what  we  are  to  do  to  maintain  a  stock 
of  trout  in  our  streams.  A  few  seasons 
will  give  ample  proof  of  the  fact  that  na- 
ture unaided  cannot  maintain  a  supply 
of  fish  in  our  streams  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  ever-increasing  army  of 
fishermen,  and  we  are  forced  to  appeal 
to  artificial  methods,  which  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fish  propagation  take  precedence 
of  the  natural. 

As  stated  in  a  prior  article  the  greater 
loss  occurs  (in  the  natural  method)  while 
they  are  in  the  embryonic  state  and  un- 
able to  evade  their  enemies,  when  they 
become  the  prey  of  everything  that  seeks 
them  for  food  and  are  also  largely  de- 
stroyed by  the  turbidity  of  the  waters 
during  the  storms,  and  subsequently  by 
the  recession  of  the  water  from  the  sand 
beds  on  which  the  eggs  have  been  de- 
posited. This  is  all  avoided  by  artificial 
propagation,  and  when  the  fish  are  de- 
posited in  the  streams  they  are  enabled 
to  evade  their  enemies  and  seek  their 
own  livelihood  from  the  abundant  supply 
of  natural  food  contained  in  the  waters 
which  they  frequent,  reducing  the  ratio 
of  loss  to  a  minimum. 

The    prosecution    of    this   enterprise 
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gives  to  the  forlorn  fisherman  —  who  is 
forever  bemoaning  the  rapid  depletion 
of  the  streams  —  the  assurance  that  the 
three  thousand  miles  of  trout  waters  in 
the  counties  named  will  be  fully  stocked 


and  maintained  with  the  best  varieties 
of  trout,  which  in  addition  to  the  present 
natural  supply  will  open  up  a  field  for 
the  gratification  of  his  favorite  pastime, 
unsurpassed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ON   THE   PRESIDIO   HILLS 


Bare  of  all  save  bending  grasses, 

Fleurs-de-lis, 
And  a  wind  that  lightly  passes 

From  the  sea. 
O,  today  I  would  be  dreaming 
Where  the  lances  green  are  gleaming, — 
Where  the  lonely  mists  are  lifting, 
And  the  salt,  salt  winds  are  drifting 

From  the  sea! 

Silent  save  for  bird  notes  falling 

•    Full  and  free, 
And  a  wind  that's  ever  calling 

To  the  sea. 
O,  today  I  would  be  resting 
Where  the  meadow-lark  is  nesting,— 
Where  the  fleurs-de-lis  are  growing, 
And  the  salt,  salt  winds  are  blowing 
From  the  sea! 

Yes,  I'm  dreaming  of  the  shining 

Fleurs-de-lis, 
And  a  wind  that's  softly  pining 

For  the  sea, — 
Of  the  grass  in  waving  motion 
On  the  wild  hills  by  the  ocean, 
Where  the  lark  its  flight  is  winging 
And  the  wind  is  singing,  singing 
To  the  sea! 


Martha    T.    Tyler 


AMONG  THE  PINES  OF  SHASTA 


A    STUDY    IN    PRACTICAL   FORESTRY 


By   EDWIN   H.    CLOUGH 


H  E  name  of 
David  Douglas 
is  more  inti- 
mately identi- 
fied with  the 
forests  of  the 
Pacific  coast 
than  that  of  any 
other  botanist 
or  naturalist. 
His  memory  is 
perpetuated  in 
the  nomenclature  of  some  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  native  conifers;  and  if  adis- 
tinct  memonal  were  lacking,  the  honor 
conferred  by  scientific  writers  whenever 
they  treat  of  the  wonderful  plant  lift  of 
the  Sierras,  the  Coast  range,  and  the 
Cascades  of  the  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton mountain  system/would  be  sufficient. 
It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  this  enthusias- 
tic and  intrepid  explorer  of  our  "forests 
primeval"  to  classify  the  majestic  spruce 
of  the  northern  woodlands  (Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii),  with  the  name  of  its  discov- 
erer, and  it  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of 
popular  appreciation  to  hear  the  un- 
couth, unlearned  "swamper"  of  the  log- 
ging camp  distinguish  the  red  fir  from 
all  others  of  its  species  as  the  "Douglas 
fir,"  observing  no  feature  that  would  en- 
title it  to  the  scientist's  designation  of 
"silver  fir,"  and  utterly  ignoring  the 
Latin  terminology  that  disguises  the  gi- 
gantic tree  as  Abies  magnifica. 

It  was  David  Douglas,  who,  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1826,  discovered,  on  the  wooded 
slopes  of  the  Willamette  valley,  a  tree 
new  to  botany,  unclassified  in  the  books, 
unmentioned  by  Nee,  or  Menzies,  or 
Chamisso,  or  Eschscholtz,  or  Wrangel; 
although  these  pioneers  of  science  along 
the  western  verge  of  a  continent  not  yet 
intelligently  explored  had  traversed  the 
same  ground  many  years  before  the 
sturdy  Scot  came  to  verify  and  expand 
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the  facts  and  theories  partially  gathered 
and  inadequately  exploited  by  his  pre- 
decessors. He  had  observed,  in  an  In- 
dian's pouch,  seeds  of  a  new  species  of 
pine,  which  were  obtained,  the  Indian 
said,  from  the  cone  of  a  very  large  tree 
growing  far  to  the  southward  of  the  Co- 
lumbia- In  his  journal  he  tells  how  he 
found  his  "long-wished-for  pines,  and 
lost  no  time  in  examining  them  and  en- 
deavoring to  collect  specimens  and 
seeds."  So  stupendous  was  his  discovery 
from  his  own  point  of  view  that  he 
doubted  whether  full  credence  would  be 
given  by  those  far  distant  from  the  field 
of  his  exploration. 

New  and  strange  things  seldom  fail  to 
make  strong  impressions,  and  are  therefore 
frequently  over-rated,  (he  writes,)  so  that, 
lest  I  should  never  see  my  friends  in  Eng- 
land to  inform  them  verbally  of  this  most 
beautiful  and  immensely  grand  tree,  I  shall 
here  state  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  I 
could  find  among  several  that  had  been  blown 
down  by  the  wind.  At  three  feet  from  the 
ground  its  circumference  is  57  feet  9  inches- 
at  134  feet,  17  feet  5  inches;  the  extreme 
length,  245  feet. 

If  the  lumbermen  of  the  Sierra  saw- 
mills and  logging  camps  were  prone  to 
the  sentimentalism  that  pervades  more 
esthetic  employment,  they  would  en- 
deavor to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owe  David  Douglas  by  insisting  that  this 
tree,  from  which  they  have  so  largely 
profited,  shall  be  forever  known  as  the 
Douglas  pine,  discarding  the  common 
designation  of  Sugar  pine,  and  respect- 
fully repudiating  the  discoverer's  loving 
tribute  to  Doctor  Lambert  involved  in 
the  accepted  scientific  appellation  of 
Pinus  Lambertiana.  Thus  we  should 
confer  deserved  honor  upon  one  who 
first  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the 
three  kingliest  products  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  forests, — the  giant  spruce  of  the 
Oregonian  wilderness,  the  solemn  fir  of 
the  cloud  drift  region  and  the  sugar  pine 
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of  the  Sierras, — three  magnificent  pro- 
ducts of  Nature's  munificence,  equaled 
only  by  the  redwood  of  the  Coast  range, 
Sequoia  sempervirens,  and  surpassed  in 
towering  grandeur  only  by  the  patriarch 
regnant  of  the  world's  forests,  Sequoia 
gigantea. 

The  sugar  pine  has  been  described  by 
John  Muir,  intimate  and  confidant  of 
California  forests,  peaks,  and  glaciers,  as 
the  sun-tree  of  the  Sierra,  because  its 
wood  is  of  such  fine  grain  and  texture 
and  grows  so  richly  in  its  cream-yellow 
hue  that  a  poet  might  easily  imagine  it 
a  mass   of  condensed   sunbeams.     But 

iohn  Muir  will  not  sully  the  fair  page  of 
Nature's  forest  record  with  sordid  calcu- 
lation of  the  commercial  value  of  these 
trees.  He  will  tell  us  that  the  sugar  pine 
is  "unfamiliar  and  self-contained";  that 
"in  approaching  it,  we  feel  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  being,  and  begin 
to  walk  with  a  light  step,  holding  our 
breath";  that  the  "yellow  pine  is  found 
growing  with  the  sugar  pine  on  warm 
hillsides,  and  the  white  silver  fir  on  cool 
northern  slopes";  and  that  "noble  as 
these  are,  the  sugar  pine  is  easily  king, 
and  spreads  his  arms  above  them  in 
blessing  while  they  rock  and  wave  in 
sign  of  recognition";  but  he  will  not  tell 
us  that  while  he  loves  these  beautiful 
trees  for  themselves  alone,  reveling  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  thoughts  which  they 
inspire  in  his  reverent  soul,  there  are 
other  men  in  these  forests  who  regard 
them  with  a  mercenary  eye,  observing  no 
quality  of  symmetry  that  does  not  indi- 
cate "clear  lumber,"  mentally  "scaling" 
the  number  of  "feet"  contained  in  each 
columned  spire  and  elegant  shaft,  and 
studying  them  with  the  critical  glance  of 
experts  accustomed  to  calculate  the  pro- 
fit to  be  derived  from  this  "timber"  after 
the  expense  of  "getting  it  to  market"  is 
deducted  from  the  "price  on  board." 

It  is  necessary  and  practical,  however, 
that  we  should  know  these  things;  for 
out  of  the  material  furnished  by  our  for- 
ests comes  the  shelter  that  civilization 
"has  provided  for  mankind  since  mankind 
•ceased  to  prefer  the  arboreal  habit.  It  is 
eminently  practical  knowledge  that  in- 
forms us  of  the  superior  profit,  commer- 
cially considered,  accruing  to  the  lum- 
berman who  operates  a  sawmill  in  an  ac- 


cessible forest  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine; 
there  is  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  scien- 
tifically demonstrated  fact  that  these  two 
species  of  pine  are  usually  found  in  the 
same  belt  of  the  Sierra,  companioning 
each  other  throughout,  at  an  altitude  not 
exceeding  six  thousand  feet  nor  growing 
below  three  thousand  feet;  and  it  is  im- 
portant, in  a  commercial  sense,  to  know 
that  in  none  of  the  forested  regions  of 
California  does  sugar  pine  or  yellow  pine 
grow  profitably  at  an  altitude  below  four 
thousand  feet.  The  timber  line,  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  ends  at  seven  thousand 
feet,  and  below  three  thousand  the  for- 
ests are  of  indifferent  value,  containing 
as  they  do  a  scrub  growth  of  all  varieties 
and  an  inferior  pine,  described  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  lumber  camp  as  "bull 
pine." 

The  timber  belt  of  the  Sierra,  there- 
fore, may  be  confined,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  a  narrow  strip  between  alti- 
tudes of  3,500  and  5,500  feet  extending 
from  the  Cascade  range  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  to  Tehachapi  in  Southern 
California.  Throughout  this  belt  are 
found  regions  rich  in  growths  of  sugar 
pine,  complemented  by  still  more  exten- 
sive growths  of  yellow  pine,  but  at  the 
present  time  about  one  half  of  the  sugar 
pine  in  California  is  not  economically  ac- 
cessible. Of  the  regions  containing  the 
best  forests  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine 
more  or  less  accessible,  the  National 
Government  has  reserved  in  the  Yosem- 
ite  National  Park  1,250,000  acres;  and 
another  valuable  section  of  the  sugar 
pine  belt  is  excluded  from  commercial 
use  in  the  Kaweah  reservation  in  the 
King's  River  country.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  trees  in  the  world 
is  a  sugar  pine  in  the  Kaweah  forest, 
measuring  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and 
lifting  to  a  height  of  350  feet.  This  tree, 
which  probably  contains  at  least  35,000 
feet  of  lumber,  is  a  clear  column  to  the 
first  limb  and  along  the  length  of  the 
first  hundred  feet  scarcely  diminishes  in 
diameter. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  most 
accessible  timber  region  containing 
sugar  and  yellow  pine  is  immediately 
within  the  radius  of  Mount  Shasta  in  Sis- 
kiyou and  Shasta  counties.  This  region 
comprises  the  area  of  the  basins  of  the 
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McCloud  and  Pitt  rivers.  Both  of  these 
densely  forested  areas  are  within  easy 
distance  of  the  California  and  Oregon 
railroad  and  the  McCloud  Valley  forest 
is  penetrated  by  a  branch  line  of  railway 
from  Upton  to  McCloud,  in  Squaw  val- 
ley, a  distance  of  twenty  miles  over  a 
spur  of  the  Mount  Shasta  range  on  a 
four  per  cent  grade,  averaging  a  rise  of 
212  feet  to  the  mile  from  the  base  to  the 
summit  on  either  side  of  the  mountain- 
The  McCloud  timber  belt  is  twenty 
miles  wide  and  about  one  hundred  miles 
long,  trending  east  and  west.  The  bulk 
of  this  forest  is  yellow  pine,  not  more 
than  15^2  per  cent  being  sugar  pine;  but 
of  this  the  quality  is  unsurpassed,  pro- 
ducing a  lumber  that  commands  the 
highest  market  price  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  finishing  required  in  building. 
The  inferior  grades  of  sugar  and  yellow 
pine  cut  in  this  forest  are  used  chiefly  for 
boxes,  the  mill  of  Scott  &  Van  Arsdale 
at  Upton  converting  over  a  million  feet 
of  timber  into  lumber  of  this  character 
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for  the  fruit  growers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia during  the  last  year. 

The  Scott  &  Van  Arsdale  mill  at  Mc- 
Cloud is  the  most  extensive  now  in  oper- 
ation in  this  belt  of  timber.  The  daily 
output  of  the  mill  is  one  hundred  thou- 
sand feet  a  day,  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
increase  this  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  feet  a  day  before  autumn. 
The  annual  output  of  the  mill  averages 
thirty  million  feet,  which  is  only  about 
ten  million  feet  less  than  one  third  of  the 
total  lumber  product  of  Siskiyou  county. 

Tributary  to  the  McCloud  section  and 
operating  exclusively  in  the  Shasta  tim- 
ber belt,  are  the  mills  of  Leland  Vance, 
McKay,  Warren  &  Anderson,  Neil  & 
Jones,  and  Porter,  all  of  whom  market 
their  lumber  through  Scott  &  Van  Ars- 
dale. The  lumber  product  of  the  Mc- 
Cloud region  is  estimated  at  fifty  million 
feet;  and  the  total  product  of  Siskiyou 
county  averages  about  eighty  million  feet 
a  year.  The  sugar  pine  of  this  output 
sells  for  $44  a  thousand  in  Sacramento 
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and  San  Francisco,  and  the  return  in 
coin  to  the  Siskiyou  lumber  industry 
averages  $13  a  thousand,  or  $104,000  a 
year,  eighty  per  cent  of  which  is  ex- 
pended in  wages  paid  to  employees. 

The  area  of  accessibility  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  forest  in 
the  Sierra,  a  circumstance  practically 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  mill 
men  of  McCloud  have  built  a  town  at 
this  terminus  of  the  McCloud  railway 
with  the  intention  of  maintaining  it  as  a 
distributing  and  shipping  point  for  at 
least  twenty  years,  extending  the  rail- 
road as  the  process  of  cutting  the  forest 
progresses,  the  theory  of  the  lumber  men 
being  that  it  is  as  economical  to  haul 
the  logs  twenty  miles  to  the  mill  as  it  is 
to  transport  them  five  miles. 

The  method  and  apparatus  in  opera- 
tion at  McCloud  vastly  facilitates  the 
economical  handling  of  logs  and  lum- 
ber. Five  traction  engines  are  in  use, 
each  engine  registering  eighty-horse 
power  and  averaging  a  carrying  capacity 
of  thirty-five  tons  over  a  maximum 
grade  of  ten  per- cent,  enabling  them  to 
crawl  around  the  steep  bluffs  and  de- 
clivities of  a  mountainous  region  with 
"deck  loads"  that  could  not  be  moved  a 
foot  by  oxen,  mules,  or  horses,  involving 
the  comparatively  nominal  expense  of  an 
engineer  and  a  fireman  and  saving  the 
expense  of  animals  in  fuel  alone.  From 
the  trucks  hauled  by  these  engines  the 
logs  are  unloaded  into  a  reservoir  at  the 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  three  million  feet; 
and  thence  pass  as  they  may  be  required 
into  the  mill,  where  the  saws  convert 
them  into  lumber  to  be  immediately  and 
directly  loaded  upon  the  waiting  flat  cars 
and  conveyed  to  Upton,  where  the  box 
factory  is  situated,  or  shipped  north  or 
south  over  the  tracks  of  the  California 
and  Oregon  to  consignees  in  Portland 
or  the  Eastern  States,  or  in  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  and  way  stations. 

The  demand  for  sugar  pine  strength- 
ens and  maintains  the  price.  In  conse- 
quence the  consumer  pays  more  for  this 
grade  of  lumber  than  he  does  for  red- 
wood or  yellow  pine  and  the  mill  man  is 
thus  enabled  to  cut  this  timber  in  regions 
where  the  handling  of  cheaper  lumber 
would  be  unprofitable.  Upon  the  basis 
of  relative  accessibility,  therefore,  sugar 


pine  can  be  milled  long  after  thrifty  for- 
ests of  cedar,  fir,  yew,  tamarack,  and  yel- 
low pine,  growing  in  close  proximity  to 
transportation  points  have  been  aband- 
oned. As  the  region  of  absolute  inacces- 
sibility is  approached  the  cheaper 
growths  of  timber  disappear  from  the 
lumber  mills  and  only  sugar  pine  is  mov- 
ing. In  regions  similar  to  that  of  the 
McCloud  basin  yellow  pine  may  be  prof- 
itably handled  in  conjunction  with  sugar 
pine. 

The  abrupt  slope  of  the  McCloud  val- 
ley and  its  tributary  ravines,  gorges,  and 
canyons,  insures  a  swift  drainage  produ- 
cing conditions  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  sugar  and  yellow  pines- 
Too  much  moisture  "shakes"  the  tim- 
ber, inducing  decay  at  the  heart  of  the 
tree,  and  rendering  it  more  or  less  unfit 
for  lumber.  A  notable  example  of  this 
effect  is  presented  in  the  magnificent 
forest  of  Big  Butte  creek  and  Little 
Butte  creek  in  Southern  Oregon.  A 
personal  inspection  of  these  forests  has 
demonstrated  that  the  timber  is  for  the 
greater  part  rotten  to  the  core.  There  is 
no  small  sugar  pine  in  this  forest,  the 
trees  attaining  a  growth  of  four  and  one 
half  to  six  feet  in  diameter  and  when 
ripe  beginning  to  decay  within  six  inches 
of  the  bark ;  becoming  softer  at  the  heart- 
The  level  character  of  the  country  and 
the  heavy  rainfall,  in  addition  to  four  and 
eight  feet  of  snow  every  winter,  imper- 
ceptibly draining,  have  contributed  to 
the  condition  observable  in  this  forest. 

The  scientific  theory  of  the  forest 
growths  of  the  Sierra  is  based  upon  Pro- 
fessor Muir's  observation  of  glacial  ac- 
tion. While  searching  the  wide  basin  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  trying  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  Sequoia  where  every 
condition  seemed  favorable  for  its 
growth,  it  occurred  to  Professor  Muir 
that  this  remarkable  gap  in  the  Sequoia 
belt  is  located  exactly  in  the  basin  of 
the  ancient  mer  de  glace  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  King's  River  basins.  He  then 
perceived  that  the  other  great  gap  in  the 
belt,  forty  miles  wide,  extending  between 
the  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  groves,  oc- 
curs in  the  basin  of  the  great  ancient  mer 
de  glace  of  the  Tuolumne  and  Stanislaus 
basins,  and  that  the  smaller  gap  between 
the  Merced  and  Mariposa  groves,  occurs 
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in  the  basin  of  the  smaller  glacier  of  the 
Merced.  He  deduced  from  this  observa- 
tion that  the  wider  the  ancient  glacier, 
the  wider  the  corresponding  gap  in  the 
Sequoia  belt.  The  inevitable  conclusion, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  Sequoia  rooted  it- 
self in  the  first  soil  uncovered  after  the 
melting  of  the  glaciers,  excluding  all 
other  vegetation  not  depending  for  pri- 
mary existence  upon  excessive  moisture. 
The  result  of  Professor  Muir's  close  and 
constant  observation  inclines  him  to  the 
belief,  that  since  the  Sequoia  forests  pre- 
sent a  more  and  more  ancient  aspect  as 
they  extend  backward,  the  distribution 
of  this  growth  must  have  been  from  the 
south;  while  the  sugar  pine,  the  great 
rival  of  the  Sequoia  in  the  northern 
groves,  seems  to  have  come  around  the 
head  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  down 
the  Sierra  from  the  north.  Consequently 
when  the  Sierra  soil-beds  were  first 
thrown  open  to  pre-emption  on  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice-sheet,  Sequoia  may  have 
established  itself  along  the  available  por- 
tions of  the  south  half  of  the  range,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  sugar  pine;  while  the 
sugar  pine  took  possession  of  the  north 
half,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Sequoia. 

A  very  common  expression  of  the 
sugar  pine  growth  is  the  cluster,  clumps 
growing  at  wide  intervals  apart  in  deep 
well-drained  soil.  Fully  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  sugar  pine  growth  is  found  in  this 
position,  the  group  rarely  exceeding  five 
or  six  trees.  On  what  is  known  as  the 
Georgetown  divide,  in  Nevada  county, 
one  acre  contained  fifty-four  trees  aver- 
aging four  feet  in  diameter  in  groups  of 
from  four  to  seven  trees. 

The  distribution  of  sugar  and  yellow 
pines  extends  southward  to  Kern  coun- 
ty, where  the  groves  are  considerable 
and  for  the  most  part  accessible;  Ma- 
dera county  has  a  scant  fringe  of  sugar 
pine  on  the  eastern  verge;  groups  of 
varying  area  are  found  in  Calaveras, 
Tuolumne,  San  Joaquin,  El  Dorado, 
Placer,  Nevada,  Sierra,  Butte,  Lassen, 
Tehama,  Shasta,  Trinity,  Siskiyou,  and 
Modoc.  Shasta  is  timbered  east  and 
west  of  the  Sacramento  river;  Siskiyou 
is  not  well  timbered  except  in  the  Mc- 
Cloud  River  basin;  and  in  Modoc,  al- 
though topographically  a  vast  magma  of 
lava,  the  forests  are  widely  extended,  es- 


pecially on  the  plateaus  of  the  sugar  pine 
belt.  The  timber  is  sound  as  a  rule  and 
will  eventually  be  available. 

The  yellow  pine  of  the  McCloud  and 
Pitt  river  basins  is  of  the  Jeffrey  variety, 
forming  magnificent  forests  scarcely  in- 
vaded by  any  other  tree-  Botanists  de- 
scribe this  peculiar  growth  as  differing 
from  the  ordinary  form  in  size,  being 
only  about  half  as  tall,  and  in  its  redder 
and  more  closely  furrowed  bark,  gray- 
ish-green foliage,  less  divided  branches, 
and  larger  cones. 

Of  these  choice  sections  in  the  Mc- 
Cloud region,  the  Siskiyou  Lumber  & 
Mercantile  Company  owns  about  sixty 
thousand  acres,  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  this  timber  is  of  the  best 
marketable  variety.  Another  valuable 
section  is  in  the  big  bend  of  the  Pitt 
river,  one  plateau  containing  about  ten 
thousand  acres  rich  in  sugar  pine,  every 
acre  of  which  is  easily  accessible.  This 
timber  is  on  the  railroad  grant  and  is  ap- 
proached from  the  south  by  a  railroad 
fourteen  miles  long  and  a  flume  travers- 
ing thirty-five  miles. 

Interspersed  throughout  this  region 
there  are  sections  of  government  land 
awaiting  pre-emption,  but  the  odd  sec- 
tions not  yet  in  private  ownership  are 
owned  by  the  railroad  company.  The 
price  on  this  so-called  railroad  land  is 
graded  to  comprise  select  lands  offered 
at  ten  dollars  an  acre  in  lots  of  ten 
thousand  acres;  eight  dollars  an  acre  for 
fifteen  thousand  acres;  seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  an  acre  for  twenty  thousand 
acres;  and  six  dollars  an  acre  for  all  the 
timber  accessible  to  the  McCloud  River 
railway. 

After  the  timber  has  been  cut  from 
the  plateaus  of  the  McCloud  river,  the 
soil  produces  a  nutritious  grass  similar 
in  quality  to  that  of  the  meadows  of  these 
altitudes,  offering  excellent  summer 
ranges  for  cattle.  Wherever  water  is 
procurable  upon  this  soil  from  the  river 
or  its  numerous  creek  tributaries  good 
crops  may  be  assured.  The  average 
yield  is  two  tons  of  timothy  hay  to  the 
acre,  and  alfalfa  equally  productive  at 
each  cutting.  Crops  of  potatoes  con- 
taining specimens  weighing  five  pounds 
are  frequent;  all  vegetables  grow  rapidly; 
fruits  of  the  apple,  prune,  and  pear  vari- 
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ety  mature  well  in  a  soil  of  lava  ash  and 
decayed  vegetation  washed  upon  the 
flats  and  meadows  by  the  winter  rains. 
The  wild  fruits  and  berries  of  the  Mc- 
Cloud  include  plums,  cherries,  blackber- 
ries, raspberries,  strawberries,  gooseber- 
ries, huckleberries,  serviceberries,  and 
thimbleberries.  Plowing  begins  in  this 
region  in  the  early  part  of  May  and  the 
crop  is  harvested  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  or  the  first  of  August. 

The  average  morning  and  evening 
temperature  in  summer  is  sixty  degrees, 
and  the  thermometer  registers  eighty  at 
noon.  The  coldest  winter  temperature 
has  never  within  the  memory  of  the  old- 
est inhabitant  fallen  below  ten  above  zero 
in  a  very  exceptional  season,  and  the 
mercury  has  marked  eighty-five  degrees 
in  October  and  March.  The  average 
snow-fall  on  the  McCloud  is  two  and 
one  half  feet,  usually  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  December  and  melting 
about  the  middle  of  April,  the  time  when 
the  grass  starts  and  the  cattle  are  driven 
upon  the  range.  The  frosts  are  not  se- 
vere, beginning  about  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  ceasing  in  April.  The 
average  temperature  of  the  McCloud 
region  does  not  vary  ten  degrees  from 
that  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  air 
is  clearer  and  purer,  owing  to  the  alti- 
tude. 

As  a  summer  resort  the  Shasta  region 
is  unsurpassed.  The  scenery  is  pictur- 
esque, the  atmosphere  is  healthful,  the 
breezes  are  cool  and  refreshing,  the 
streams  are  swarming  with  trout,  and  the 
forests  are  full  of  game.  The  McCloud 
river,  tumbling,  tossing,  and  tormenting, 
forces  its  way  through  the  canyons, 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine  of  the  forest 
rifts,  babbling  to  the  sedges  or  uttering 
querulous  complaint  to  the  ragged  rocks 
over  which  it  cascades  into  pools  placidly 
spreading  to  mirror  the  nodding  pines 


and  the  beetling  crags  frowning  down 
upon  this  ceaseless  liquid  vivacity.  At 
intervals  between  the  Horshoe  bend 
and  Bigelow's  meadows  the  river  leaps 
from  precipitous  ledges  in  falls  ranging 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  feet  ver- 
tical descent.  What  is  known  as  the 
Middle  fall,  eight  miles  from  McCloud, 
is  one  of  the  most  symmetrical  of  the 
Sierra  cascades,  rivaling  in  beauty  the 
famous  Bridal  Veil  of  Yosemite  when 
the  waters  of  the  Merced  are  silvery 
banners  on  the  winds  of  autumn. 

There  is  much  in  the  Shasta  region  to 
interest  all  who  may  elect  to  live  there 
temporarily  or  permanently — much  that 
will  be  of  lasting  value  to  those  who 
know  how  to  observe  and  assimilate  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired.  The  lover  of 
the  grand  and  picturesque  in  nature  will 
never  tire  of  the  panoramic  beauties  of 
Shasta,  lifting  over  two  miles  from  its 
base,  stretching  seventeen  miles  from 
east  to  west,  upholding  its  eighty-four 
cubic  miles  of  lava  and  volcanic  cinder, 
with  its  five  thousand  feet  of  snowy  ex- 
panse, and  wooing  the  cloud  drift  of  the 
Sierra  from  winds  that  have  tossed  it 
through  leagues  of  space.  The  scientist 
will  here  find  a  wonderful  romance  writ- 
ten in  the  rocks  or  whispering  in  the 
pines  centuries  old.  The  fisherman  and 
the  hunter  will  never  lack  for  a  full  creel 
or  opportunity  to  win  antlered  trophies 
by  skill  with  his  rifle.  The  weary  and 
the  heavy-laden  will  here  find  restful  re- 
pose, and  on  every  balsam-freighted 
breeze  will  float  to  them  new  vigor  and  a 
growing  strength  of  limb  and  lung.  It  is 
a  summer  land,  where  the  discontented 
may  find  peace  of  mind  and  where  the 
slave  of  the  work  habit  may  cast  off  his 
shackles  of  drudgery,  and  regain,  for  the 
time  at  least,  the  elasticity  and  free  ac- 
tion of  youth,  unfettered  by  the  enervat- 
ing influences  of  a  sordid  ambition. 
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THE  WAR  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES— IV 

By   EARLE   ASHLEY   WALCOTT 


XL— THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIRST 
CAMPAIGN' 

SANTIAGO'Ssurrender  hung  in  the 
balance  for  a  day.  General  Toral 
informed  General  Shafter  that  the 
approval  of  Madrid  had  not  been  re- 
ceived and  would  be  necessary  before  the 
surrender  was  complete,  and  the  com- 
missioners named  by  the  Spanish  com- 
mander demanded  that  the  Spanish 
soldiers  should  not  surrender  their  arms, 
but  should  merely  deposit  them  to  be 
boxed  and  shipped  with  them  to  Spain. 
General  Linares,  from  the  bed  where  he 
lay  between  life  and  death  from  his 
wound,  wrote  to  General  Shafter  beg- 
ging that  the  small  arms  should  be  re- 
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turned  to  his  soldiers  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered them,  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  take  them  back  to  Spain.  Gen- 
eral Toral  added  his  eloquence  to  the  re- 
quest, urging  that  they  had  not  been 
vanquished,  and  should  not  be  sent 
home  in  humiliation.  The  commission- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were 
so  far  touched  by  the  appeals  of  the 
Spanish  commanders  that  they  referred 
the  request  to  Washington  with  the  re- 
commendation that  it  be  granted.  The 
American  commissioners  readily  yielded 
on  immaterial  points  that  saved  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  Spaniards.  "Sur- 
render" was  softened  to  "capitulation"  in 
the  articles  of  agreement,  and  other 
changes  of  phraseology  were  made.  The 
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President  refused  to  ship  the  arms  back 
to  Spain,  and  however  unwillingly,  the 
Spanish  commander  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit. Hunger  and  sickness  ruled  within: 
the  American  troops  were  ready  to  as- 
sault from  without.  General  Linares  had 
already  dictated  a  cable  dispatch  to  Ma- 
drid stating  the  impossibility  of  holding 
the  place  or  of  breaking  out.  In  a  dis- 
patch dated  July  12th  he  had  described 
the  condition  of  his  forces:  weak  and 
sick;  the  field  and  company  officers  killed 
or  wounded;  men  kept  in  the  trenches 


way  between  the  lines.  The  Spanish 
commander,  gray  and  broken  in  spirit, 
received  the  sword  that  he  had  sent  to 
General  Shafter  in  token  of  submission. 
Then  at  the  word  of  command,  the  Span- 
ish battalions  began  their  march  to  de- 
posit their  arms,  and  to  take  their  place 
in  the  camp  assigned  them  by  General 
Shafter.  The  Spanish  soldiers  accepted 
their  fate  with  comparative  indifference, 
and  were  soon  fraternizing  with  the 
Americans.  The  prospect  of  plenty  to 
eat  and  a  return  to  their  homes  was  a 
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when  they  should  be  in  the  hospital; 
Tain  deluging  everything;  no  provi- 
sions but  rice.  To  attempt  to  break  out 
"he  must  leave  one  third  of  his  force  be- 
hind, sick  and  wounded,  and  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  men,  and  the  state  of  sup- 
plies, the  attempt  must  result  in  a  "ver- 
itable disaster."  There  was  no  choice 
"but  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  and  on 
the  17th  of  July  the  city  and  army  were 
turned  over  to  the  American  command- 
er. At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  Gen- 
eral Shafter  and  General  Toral  met  half 


compensation    for    the    mortification    of 
surrender. 

While  the  delivery  of  arms  was  going 
on,  General  Shafter  rode  forward  by  the 
side  of  General  Toral  toward  Santiago. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  staff,  and 
followed  by  a  squadron  of  the  Second 
Cavalry  and  the  Ninth  Infantry  regi- 
ment. As  the  column  passed  the  Span- 
ish defenses,  the  American  commander 
complimented  General  Toral  on  their 
strength,  and  a  grim  smile  lighted  the 
face  of    the  Spaniard.       Three    lines  of 
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barricades  strong  enough  to  protect  men 
from  shrapnel  lay  between  the  Ameri- 
can position  and  the  city,  and  these  were 
faced  by  an  entanglement  of  barbed 
wire.  "Fighting  as  the  Spaniards  did 
the  first  day,"  wrote  General  Shafter  to 
the  War  Department,  "it  would  have 
cost  five  thousand  lives  to  have  taken 
it." 

At  noon  the  American  flag  was  raised 
over  the  Government  House  of  Santi- 
ago. The  ceremony  was  simple.  In  the 
plaza  facing  the  picturesque  Moorish 
structure  known  as  "the  palace,"  which" 
serves  as  the  official  building,  the  Ninth 
regiment  was  drawn  up.  The  cavalry 
with  drawn  sabers  occupied  the  streets 
leading  into  the  plaza.  Before  the  pal- 
ace were  gathered  the  American  com- 
manders. Outside  the  line  of  troops 
and  covering  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  people  of 
Santiago.  On  the  heights  surrounding 
the  city  the  circling  line  of  blue  showed 
where  the  American  troops  stood  at  at- 
tention before  their  trenches.  The  ca- 
thedral   bells    chimed    out   the    hour   of 
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twelve.  The  squadron  of  cavalry  and 
the  regiment  of  infantry  presented  arms, 
and  at  the  word  Captain  McKittrick 
hoisted  the  American  flag.  The  Sixth 
Cavalry  band  played  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  a  light  battery  fired  a  sa- 
lute of  twenty-one  guns.  The  troops 
standing  at  attention  before  the  trenches 
heard  the  President's  dispatch  of  thanks 
for  their  valor  read  before  them,  and 
broke  into  cheers  as  the  salutes  told 
them  that  the  flag  floated  over  the  city 
that  they  had  come  to  win. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Santiago 
was  quite  as  distressing  as  had  been  rep- 
resented by  the  refugees  who  were  re- 
ceived within  the  American  lines  at  the 
threat  of  bombardment.  Food  supplies 
were  almost  exhausted.  Liquor  was 
found  in  plenty,  but  even  the  rich  were 
starving.  On  the  day  of  the  surrender 
the  Red  Cross  steamer  "State  of  Texas" 
entered  the  harbor  and  began  to  issue 
supplies  to  the  starving. 

"Questions  to  the  applicants  were  un- 
necessary," says  an  observer.  "Their 
emaciated  faces  and  eager  eyes  told  that 
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they  were  desperately  hungry.  The  chil- 
dren were  pitiful  objects.  They  were 
not  naked,  as  in  the  newspaper  pictures, 
but  their  arms  and  hands  seemed  flesh- 
less,  the  skin  was  drawn  tight  over  their 
pinched  faces,  and  their  eyes  had  an  un- 
natural luster.  The  Spanish  soldiers  did 
not  openly  beg  for  food,  but  when  ques- 
tioned they  said  earnestly  that  they  were 
very  hungry,  and  food  given  to  them 
they  devoured  ravenously." 

The  rosters  of  troops  turned  over  to 
General  Shafter  showed  22.789    men    in 


Toral  an  assurance  that  the  surrender 
had  been  made.  Over  one  third  of  them 
were  on  the  sick  list,  and  the  others  were 
suffering  from  lack  of  food.  On  the 
24th  the  garrisons  of  Palma  Soriano, 
San  Luis,  and  Longe, —  about  3,500 
troops, —  surrendered  to  Lieutenant 
Miley.  With  the  smaller  detachments 
from  the  north  coast  and  the  interior  the 
total  surrenders  were  above  the  numbcr 
shown  by  the  muster  rolls  turned  over 
by  General  Toral. 

The  problem  of  returning  these  pris- 
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the  district  surrendered  by  General  To- 
ral, about  ten  thousand  of  these  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  outside  posts.  With 
the  Santiago  troops  over  ten  thousand 
rifles  and  ten  million  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion were  turned  over  to  the  ordnance 
officers.  Caimanera  was  surrendered 
on  the  18th,  the  gunboat  Sandoval  being 
scuttled  by  the  crew  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation.  On  the  25th 
seven  thousand  troops  at  Guantanamo 
laid  clown  their  arms,  after  sending  an 
officer  to  Santiago  to  hear  from  General 


oners  to  Spain  at  once  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  and  bids- 
were  called  for  from  the  steamship  com- 
panies for  the  work  of  transporting  such 
of  the  men  as  wished  to  go.  Much  com- 
ment was  roused  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  contract  was  given  to  the  Com- 
pania  Transatlantica,  the  Spanish  steam- 
ship line,  which  in  times  of  peace  runs 
its  vessels  between  Spain,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies.  This  company  made 
the  best  bid  for  carrying  the  men  to 
Spain,  and    the    strange    spectacle  was 
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seen  of  the  Government  contracting 
with  citizens  of  a  power  with  which  it 
was  at  war  for  the  employment  of  ships 
which  the  navy  had  been  alert  to  cap- 
ture, and  some  of  whose  vessels  had 
already  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  as  the  prize  of  war. 
One  had  been  a  part  of  the  surrender 
at  Santiago,  and  some  were  block- 
aded in  Havana.  It  was  not  pro- 
posed to  release  any  of  the  prizes  or 
blockaded  vessels,  but  safe  conduct  was 
given  to  the  ships  of  the  line  that  had 
been  laid  up  in  neutral  or  unblockaded 
ports  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Three  of  these  were  in  Mexican  harbors, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  were  given  safe  con- 
duct to  and  from  Santiago,  and  to  the 
ports  of  Vigo,  Corunna,  and  Santander, 
where  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  War  de- 
sired that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be 
disembarked.  The  contract  was  an  in- 
teresting instance  of  the  development  of 
the  modern  spirit  in  waging  war,  in 
which  the  governments  rather  than  peo- 
ples are  considered  to  be  the  parties  to 
the  conflict. 

Less  fortunate  than  the  troops  surren- 
dered at  Santiago  were  the  1,650  prison- 
ers from  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron 
and  the  thousand  or  more  captured  in 
the  fighting  about  Santiago.  These 
were  shipped  to  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  and  were  confined  at  Sea- 
vey's  island-  The  work  of  transporting 
the  prisoners  was  enlivened  by  a  mu- 
tiny on  the  Harvard,  upon  which  the 
prisoners  from  El  Caney,  La  Qua- 
sina,  and  the  other  fighting  points,  were 
sent  north  .With  these  were  a  few  sailors 
from  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Admiral 
Cervera's  flagship,  and  trouble  arose  on 
the  first  evening  after  the  men  were  all 
on  board.  The  prisoners  rushed  upon 
the  guard,  but  the  officer  in  command 
promptly  gave  the  order  to  fire.  Six  of 
the  rioters  were  killed  and  twelve 
wounded.  The  others  called  for  quar- 
ter, and  there  was  no  further  trouble. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  brought  by  the 
Harvard  were  afflicted  with  a  severe  ma- 
larial fever.  Those  coming  from  the 
trenches  had  suffered  from  want  of  food 
as  well  as  exposure,  and  several  died. 
Admiral  Cervera  and  his  officers  were 


taken  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis. The  quarters  of  American  officers, 
absent  on  duty,  were  here  assigned  to 
them  and  under  parole  they  were  given 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  Spaniards 
were  eloquent  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  treatment  given  them. 

"It  is  I  who  should  render  thanks 
(which  I  do  with  the  greatest  pleasure) 
for  the  kind  and  generous  treatment 
which  I  am  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
American  people,"  wrote  Admiral  Cer- 
vera in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  visit 
Greensboro,  Alabama,  the  home  city 
of  Naval  Constructor  Hobson. 

"You  ought  to  be  proud  of  your  coun- 
try," said  an  officer  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  courtesies  he  had  received. 

"I  do  not  know  I  am  a  prisoner,"  said 
another,  "except  I  cannot  go  home." 

The  American  officers  at  Santiago  had 
something  more  to  consider  than  the  ar- 
rangements for  removing  the  Spanish 
prisoners.  The  existence  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  threatened  with  a  great 
disaster  from  Spain's  one  ally — the  fever 
conditions  on  the  island-  General  Shat- 
ter received  some  harsh  criticism  for 
pressing  the  advance  on  Santiago  and 
fighting  the  battle  of  El  Caney  without 
waiting  for  his  artillery  to  be  brought  up 
from  Siboney.  The  event  proved  that  if 
he  had  waited  he  would  have  had  no 
army  fit  to  fight  a  battle. 

Before  the  surrender  of  Santiago 
there  were  reports  of  an  outbreak  of  yel- 
low fever  in  the  camp.  On  the  day  that 
Santiago  surrendered  2,200  of  the  army 
were  on  the  invalid  list.  Most  of  these 
were  disabled  by  wounds,  some  few  by 
yellow  fever,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  by  a 
low  form  of  malarial  fever.  On  the  28th 
of  July  the  War  Department  posted  a 
bulletin  giving  the  total  number  of  sick 
in  the  army  at  Santiago  as  "4,122;  total 
fever  cases,  3,193;  new  cases  fever,  822; 
cases  fever  returned  to  duty,  542."  The 
reports  thereafter  show  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  fever  cases  under  treatment, 
but  the  situation  was  less  favorable  than 
it  appeared  from  the  official  reports.  On 
the  3d  of  August  Colonel  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sent  to  General  Shafter  a  vig- 
orous letter  of  protest  against  the  policy 
of  keeping  the  troops  in  Cuba.  After 
explaining  that  therehad  been  no  yellow 
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fever  among  the  troops  except  cases  con- 
tracted in  the  Siboney  hospital,  he  went 
on  to  say,  in  language  more  picturesque 
than  military: 

But  in  this  division  (the  cavalry  in  which 
he  was  commanding  one  of  the  two  brigades) 
there  have  been  1,500  cases  of  malarial  fever. 
Not  a  man  has  died  from  it,  but  the  whole 
command  is  so  weakened  and  shattered  as  to 
be  ripe  for  dying  like  rotten  sheep  when  a  real 
yellow  fever  epidemic  instead  of  a  fake  epi- 
demic like  the  present  one  strikes  us. 
The  surgeons  here  estimate  that  over  half  of 
the  army  if  left  here  will  die.  It  is  not  only 
terrible  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  lives 
lost,  but  it  means  the  ruin,  from  the  stand- 
point of  military  efficiency,  of  the  flower  of 
the  American  army,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
regulars  are  here  with  you.  The  sick  list, 
large  though  it  is.  exceeding  4.000,  affords  but 
a  faint  index  of  the  debilitation  of  the  army. 
Not  ten  per  cent  are  fit  for  active  work. 

On   this    initiative,     an     address    was 
signed  by  all  the  division  and  brigade 
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commanders  before  Santiago  declaring 
that  "the  army  is  disabled  by  malarial 
fever  to  the  extent  that  its  efficiency  is 
destroyed,"  asking  to  be  sent  to  some 
part  of  the  northern  seacoast  of  the 
United  States,  and  giving  the  opinion 
that  "This  army  must  be  moved  at  once 
or  perish." 

The  troops  had  prosecuted  the  cam- 
paign against  Santiago  amid  the  greatest 
hardships.  For  nearly  three  weeks  the 
men  marched,  and  fought,  and  dug 
trenches,  and  worked,  and  ate,  and  slept, 
without  change  of  clothing.  Rain  felt 
for  hours  every  day.  Tents,  except  the 
light  shelter  tents,  were  lacking.  The 
men  lay  on  the  wet  ground  through  the 
night,  toiled  under  the  broiling  sun  from 
10  a.  m.  until  the  afternoon  rain  began, 
stood  for  hours  in  trenches  knee  deep  in 
water,  and  were  fed  for  the  most  part  on 
nothing:  but  muddv  coffee  and  wet  hard 
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tack.  The  army  had  been  furnished 
with  elaborate  directions  for  avoiding 
the  fever  conditions  known  to  exist  in 
Cuba.  Some  of  these,  as  boiling  all 
water  before  drinking,  changing  to  dry 
clothing  whenever  exposed  to  the  wet, 
and  never  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
proved  impracticable.  As  one  of  the 
surgeons  reported: 

Thirst  is  a  fearful  tormentor  and  it  will  be 
satisfied  regardlqss  of  consequences  by  drink- 
ing water  whenever  and  wherever  obtainable 
on  the  march,  no  matter  how  uninviting  its 
appearance.  .  .  .  The  diet  necessarily 
consists  of  the  regulation  rations.  .  .  . 
In  such  matters  it  is  easier  to  preach  than  to 
practise.  Hygienic  directions  under  such  cir- 
cumstances will  not  and  can  not  be  followed 
to  any  extent  by  the  mass  of  troops. 

It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  sick- 
ness and  demoralization  of  the  army  were 
in  part  due  to  avoidable  conditions. 
Doctor  Nicholas  Senn,  Chief  of  the  Op- 
erating Staff  of  the  army,  wrote  from 
Siboney  under  date  of  July  17th: 

It  appears  that  the  precautions  outlined  by 
Colonel  Greenleaf,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Army 
in  the  Field,  were  entirely  ignored  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  invading  force.  I  was  more 
than  astonished  when  I  arrived  at  Siboney  on 
July  7th  to  find  that  thousands  of  refugees 
from  infected  districts  were  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  camps  unmolested  and  mingle  freely 
with  our  unsuspecting  soldiers. 
Houses  and  huts  in  which  yellow  fever  had 
raged  were  visited  freely.  ...  It  re- 
quired only  the  usual  time  for  the  disease  to 
make  its  appearance,  and  when  it  did  so  it 
was  not  in  a  single  place  but  all  along  the 
line  from  our  intrenchments  to  Siboney. 

Doctor  Senn  charged  the  commander 
of  the  army  with  indifference  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  stating  specifically 
that  Major  La  Garde  and  Colonel  Green- 
leaf  were  in  turn  refused  the  detail  of  a 
company  of  infantry  to  aid  the  surgeons 
in  fighting  the  disease.  Colonel  Green- 
leaf,  according  to  Dr.  Senn,  "now  turned 
to  General  Miles,  who  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal not  only  a  battalion,  but  a  whole 
regiment  of  colored  troops."  The  in- 
fected houses  were  then  burned,  and  at- 
tempts made  to  prevent  infection  of  the 
well,  with  little  success- 

The  letter  of  Doctor  Senn  caused 
much  concern  in  Washington,  and  or- 
ders were  dispatched  to  remove  the 
troops  to  higher  ground  in  the  interior 


of  the  island.  This  brought  the  protest 
of  the  commanders.  On  this  the  order 
was  issued  at  once  to  begin  the  removal 
of  the  troops  to  the  north,  and  as  rapidly 
"as  transports  could  be  furnished  the  San- 
tiago army  was  shipped  to  Montauk 
Point,  Long  Island. 

The  treatment  of  the  wounded  and  the 
sick  was  greatly  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
hospital  supplies,  and  a  scarcity  of  sur- 
geons and  nurses.  The  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety did  what  it  could  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  wounded  and  sick,  and  the 
overworked  surgeons  of  the  army  toiled 
to  the  limit  of  their  strength.  The  hero- 
ism of  the  surgeons  who  worked  under 
fire  till  they  fainted,  and  when  brought 
to  consciousness  at  once  resumed  their 
task,  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  soldiers. 

A  case  of  insufficient  care  .for  the 
wounded  was  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  the  arrival  at  New  York,  on  July 
2 1st,  of  the  transport  Seneca.  The  ves- 
sel had  been  sent  from  Siboney  seven 
days  before  with  more  than  two  score 
wounded  men  and  practically  no  medi- 
cal supplies.  Two  young  doctors  were 
sent  on  the  steamer,  but  they  were  not 
provided  with  surgical  instruments,  the 
supply  of  antiseptic  dressings  was  short, 
food  was  scant,  the  water  was  foul,  and 
the  only  ice,  malted  milk,  and  like  sup- 
plies for  the  sick  men,  were  those 
brought  by  Miss  Jennings,  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  who  volunteered  for  the  trip.  The 
supplies  for  the  sick  were  sufficient  for 
only  two  days.  The  young  doctors 
and  Miss  Jennings  worked  unceasingly 
throughout  the  trip,  but  the  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  men  without  sup- 
plies or  surgical  treatment  caused  much 
unfavorable  comment.  The  arrival  of 
the  Concha  on  the  31st  with  172  sick 
men,  when  the  ship  had  berths  for  but 
fifty-eight,  and  no  hospital  supplies  on 
board  intensified  the  dissatisfaction  and 
led  to  a  public  controversy  among  the 
officials  of  the  War  Department  in 
regard  to  the  blame  for  the  affair. 

The  relations  with  the  Cubans  roused 
some  anxiety  a  few  days  after  Santiago 
was  turned  over  to  General  Shafter.  An 
American  regiment  was  assigned  to  the 
city,  and  General  McKibben  was  made 
Military  Governor.  He  was  succeeded 
a  few  days  later  by  General  Wood.     The 
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Cuban  soldiers  were  forbidden  to  enter 
the  place.  There  was  much  disappoint- 
ment among  the  Cubans  at  this  issue  of 
the  campaign.  They  had  expected  to 
have  a  share  in  the  occupation  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  and  resented  their 
exclusion.  There  had,  moreover,  been  a 
growing  friction  between  the  American 
and  the  Cuban  troops.  The  latter  were 
accused  of  refusing  to  take  any  part  in 
road  building,  hospital  service,  or  the 
digging  of  trenches,  the  Cubans  along 
the  American  line  of  march  preferring  to 
beg  rations  and  smoke  cigarettes  to  tak- 
ing part  in  labor-  Probably  much  of 
the  trouble  arose  from  the  inability  to 
distinguish  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
camp  followers,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  uniform  among  the  Cuban  troops. 
The  fact  that  a  reinforcement  of  several 
thousand  troops  from  Manzanillo  en- 
tered Santiago  along  the  lines  that  the 
Cubans  were  expected  to   protect   cast 
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doubt  on  their  military  efficiency.  There 
was  little  communication  between  the 
Cuban  and  the  American  officers  in  the 
last  days  of  the  siege,  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  surprise  that  the  announcement 
was  received  that  General  Garcia  had 
withdrawn  his  forces  and  marched  to  the 
interior.  His  reasons  for  this  step  were 
explained  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Shafter. 

I  have  done  my  best,  sir,  (wrote  General 
Garcia,)  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  my  govern- 
ment, and  I  have  been  until  now,  one  of  your 
most  faithful  subordinates,  honoring  myself 
in  carrying  out  your  orders  and  instructions 
as  far  as  my  powers  have  allowed  me  to  do 
it.     .  The  City  of  Santiago  finally  sur- 

rendered to  the  American  army,  and  the  news 
of  that  victory  was  given  to  me  by  persons 
entirely  foreign  to  your  staff.  I  have  not 
been  honored,  sir,  with  a  single  word  from 
yourself,  informing  me  about  the  negotiations 
for  peace  or  the  terms  of  capitulation  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  important  ceremonies  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Spanish  army  and  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  city  by  yourself  took  place  later 
on,  and  I  only  knew  of  both  events  by  public 
reports.  I  was  neither  honored,  sir,  by  a 
kind  word  from  you  inviting  myself  nor  any 
other  officer  of  my  staff  to  represent  the 
Cuban  army  on  that  occasion. 

Then  giving  his  objections  to  the  pol- 
icy of  leaving  in  the  civil  offices  of  San- 
tiago the  appointees  of  Spain,  he  con- 
tinued:— 

A  rumor,  too  absurd  to  be  believed,  Gen- 
eral, ascribes  the  reason  of  your  measures  and 
of  the  orders  forbidding  my  army  to  enter 
Santiago  to  a  fear  of  massacre  and  revenge 
against  the  Spaniards.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  pro- 
test gainst  even  a  shadow  of  such  an  idea.  We 
are  not  savages,  ignoring  the  rules  of  civilized 
warfare.  We  are  a  poor,  ragged  army;  as 
ragged  and  poor  as  was  the  army  of  your 
forefathers  in  their  noble  war  for  independ- 
ence; but,  as  the  heroes  of  Saratoga  and  York- 
town,  we  respect  too  deeply  our  cause  to  dis- 
grace it  with  barbarism  and  cowardice. 

He  concluded  this  letter  by  announc- 
ing that  he  had  forwarded  his  resignation 
to  General  Gomez  and  had  withdrawn 
to  Jaiguari. 

General  Shafter  replied  on  the  226.,  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  and  his  regret  that 
General  Garcia  should  consider  himself 
slighted  or  aggrieved.  "You  will  re- 
member," he  wrote,  "the  fact  that  I  in- 
vited you  to  accompany  me  into  the 
town  of  Santiago  to  witness  the  surren- 
der, which  you  declined."  Then  ex- 
plaining that  he  could  not  discuss  the 
policy  of  continuing  the  Spanish  civil 
officers  in  their  places,  he  concluded: 
"Full  credit  has  been  given  you  and  your 
gallant  men  in  my  report  to  my  Govern- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  to  you 
the  great  and  valuable  assistance  you 
rendered  during  the  campaign." 

But  General  Garcia  took  himself  and 
his  indignation  to  the  interior  of  the  is- 
land, and  made  no  reply.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  the  communication 
of  Garcia  portended  a  split  between  the 
Cubans  and  the  Americans.  But  friendly 
assurances  from  General  Gomez  and 
from  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York,  and 
an  intimation  from  Washington  that  the 
American  officers  would  do  better  to 
adapt  American  brusque  business  meth- 
ods to  the  ideas  of  the  Cuban  allies, 
smoothed  over  the  difficulty  for  the  time. 

The  possession  of  Santiago  left  on'  the 


American  authorities  the  responsibility 
for  the  government  of  the  city,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  entry  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops  the  President  issued  a  letter 
of  instructions  to  General  Shafter,  laying 
down  the  American  policy,  and  provid- 
ing for  all  contingencies.  The  instruc- 
tions were  to  continue  the  existing  civil 
government,  laws,  and  customs,  so  far 
as  possible,  exacting  from  officials  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States ;  to  observe  strictly  the 
rights  of  private  property,  subject  only 
to  great  military  necessity;  but  gave  the 
commander  power  to  change  officials, 
courts,  and  regulations,  being  guided  in 
his  high  powers  "by  his  judgment,  his 
experience,  and  a  high  sense  of  justice." 
In  pursuance  of  a  proclamation,  the 
ports  under  American  control  were 
opened  to  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  by  a  subsequent  order  only 
such  duties  were  imposed  as  under  Span- 
ish rule  had  been  charged  upon  importa- 
tions coming  from  Spain.  Under  this 
rule  the  commerce  of  Santiago  was  re- 
sumed gradually,  and  the  people  began 
to  follow  their  former  occupations.  The 
ravages  of  three  years  of  war  had  brought 
the  industries  of  the  province  and  city 
to  such  a  pass,  however,  that  there  was 
difficulty  in  furnishing  the  means  by 
which  the  inhabitants  might  make  their 
own  living.  The  demoralization  of  trade 
was  such  that  the  merchants  able  to  do 
business  had  the  opportunity  to  exact  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  necessaries,  quadru- 
pling the  ordinary  charges.  General 
Wood  made  an  end  of  this  extortion  by 
establishing  a  maximum  price, — against 
the  laws  of  economics  in  which  competi- 
tion regulates  everything,  but  necessary 
where  people  are  starving  for  want 
of  bread,  and  competiton  waits  for  men 
and  capital  to  come  from  another  land. 

The  day  after  the  surrender  of  San- 
tiago, a  naval  squadron  under  Com- 
mander Todd  of  the  gunboat  Wilming- 
ton, fought  an  action  in  Manzanillo 
bay.  The  squadron  besides  the  flagship 
had  the  gunboat  Helena,  an3  the  con- 
verted auxiliary  gunboats  Scorpion. 
Hist,  Hornet,  Wampatuck,  and  Osce- 
ola. Manzanillo,  a  city  of  some  thirty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  about  eighty- 
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five  miles  west  of  Santiago,  is  ap- 
proached from  the  sea  by  a  tortuous 
channel.  Into  this  the  squadron  picked 
its  way  in  the  early  morning,  and  at  7:50 
was  within  effective  range  of  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor.  The  object  of  the 
movement  was  to  destroy  five  gunboats 
that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  harbor,  and 
after  a  sharp  engagement,  lasting  about 
two  and  a  half  hours,  three  of  these  were 
sunk,  and  the  other  two  driven  ashore. 
Besides  the  gunboats,  three  Spanish 
transports  and  blockade  runners  were 
burned.  The  Spanish  fire  was  ineffect- 
ive and  the  Americans  withdrew  with- 
out loss. 

Three  days  later  an  engagement  was 
fought  across  the  island  from  Santiago 
in  the  harbor  of  Nipe,  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Cuba.  From  north  to 
south  it  is  twenty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
is  from  three  to  ten  miles.  The  en- 
trance is  narrow  and  difficult,  the  chan- 
nel running  from  the  sea  south  two 
miles,  then  west  about  the  same  distance, 
and  south  again  before  it  opens  into  the 
bay.  Two  small  forts  and  a  signal  sta- 
tion had  been  built  near  the  first  turn  of 
the  channel,  and  a  third  fort  was  built  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  harbor  near  the 
town  of  Mayari.  The  channel  was  laid 
with  mines,  but  the  forts  were  lightly 
garrisoned.  The  population  of  the  dis- 
trict is  small,  and  despite  the  fine  accom- 
modations for  shipping,  but  meager 
preparations  had  been  made  for  defend- 
ing it.  On  the  21st  of  July  a  squadron 
consisting  of  the  Annapolis,  Wasp,  and 
Leyden,  arrived  off  the  harbor  from  San- 
tiago with  orders  to  occupy  it.  They 
found  on  blockade  the  cruiser  Topeka, 
and  the  four  vessels  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. The  Wasp  and  the  Leyden,  small 
gunboats,  led  the  way  to  pick  the  chan- 
nel and  look  out  for  mines,  the  Annapo- 
lis taking  the  third  place,  while  the  To- 
peka, with  the  heaviest  battery,  brought 
up  the  rear.  As  the  squadron  entered 
the  strait  the  Spanish  began  firing  from 
the  forts  but  were  dislodged  by  the  re- 
turn fire  from  the  Topeka  and  the  An- 
napolis. A  rifle  fire  was  sent  against 
the  American  ships,  but  nobody  was  in- 
jured by  it-  As  the  ships  entered  the 
harbor  they  passed  over  the  mine  fields, 
where  two  of  the  mines  were  exploded. 
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The  only  effect  was  to  send  geysers  of 
water  into  the  air,  none  of  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  being  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  explosions. 

Steaming  up  the  bay,  the  Spanish 
cruiser  Jorge  Juan  was  found  anchored 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  off  the  town  of 
Mayari,  and  behind  this  vessel  rose  the 
Mayari  fort.  The  Spanish  cruiser  and 
the  fort  began  a  brisk  cannonade  on  the 
American  squadron.  The  battle  raged 
fiercely  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  crew 
of  the  Jorge  Juan  abandoned  their  ship 
under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  took  to 
the  shore.  Shortly  afterward  the  fort 
surrendered.  Both  masts  of  the  Jorge 
Juan  were  shot  away,  and  the  vessel 
sank  before  the  American  ships  could 
reach  it.  The  harbor  was  held  as  a  sta- 
tion on  the  advance  to  Porto  Rico. 

NIL— MILES       TAKES       PORTO 
RICO. 

_  WHEN  General  Miles  sailed  for  San- 
tiago in  the  last  days  of  the  siege,  it  was 
less  with  an  eye  to  the  operations  at  that 
point  than  with  a  view  to  leading  the 
movement  on  Porto  Rico.  General 
Miles  reached  the  camp  before  Santiago 
on  the  nth  of  July,  and  though  he  was 
the  ranking  general  of  the  army,  was 
careful  to  do  nothing  to  take  credit  or 
command  from  General  Shafter,  and  in- 
terfered only  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  his  orders  seemed  necessary.  As 
the  surrender  negotiations  progressed, 
the  troops  which  arrived  on  the  trans- 
ports were  organized  into  the  Porto 
Rico  expedition.  When  General  Shaf- 
ter received  the  surrender  of  Santiago, 
there  were  more  than  3,000  troops  as- 
sembled off  the  port  ready  to  sail  under 
General  Miles's  command,  and  nearly 
20,000  were  being  made  ready  to  ad- 
vance from  Charleston,  Tampa,  and 
Newport  News. 

General  Miles  profited  by  the  mistakes 
of  the  Santiago  campaign.  Food,  cloth- 
ing, artillery,  draught  animals,  medical 
supplies,  and  surgeons,  in  plenty,  were 
gathered  for  the  Porto  Rico  campaign, 
and  the  requisitions  of  the  General  were 
energetically  filled  by  the  Administra- 
tion. The  Government  was  able  to  fur- 
nish the  whole  invading  force  with  the 
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Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  and  smokeless 
powder.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
tne  machinery  for  equipping  and  mov- 
ing armies  was  not  yet  in  smooth  work- 
ing order.  It  was  expected  that  Gen- 
eral Miles  would  sail  immediately  after 
the  surrender  of  Santiago,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  21st  of  July  that  he  was  able  to 
get  away.  There  was  some  friction  at 
tnis  point  between  the  army  and  navy, 
and  it  was  not  until  orders  were  sent 
from  Washington  that  General  Miles's 
ideas  in  regard  to  a  convoy  of  warships 
were  met.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
some  of  the  Regulars  released  by  the 
Santiago  campaign  might  be  sent  to  join 
the  Porto  Rico  expedition.  The  out- 
break of  yellow  fever  and  malarial  fever, 
however,  led  General  Miles  to  take  no 
chances,  and  of  the  Santiago  troops  only 
those  were  taken  who  had  not  been  land- 
ed from  the  transports-  General  Miles, 
therefore,  had  only  3,415  men  when  he 
sailed,  including  five  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, two  full  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
a  number  of  recruits.  At  the  same  time 
General  Wilson  sailed  from  Charleston 
with  3,500  troops.  On  the  following 
day  4,000  left  Tampa,  and  through  the 
next  ten  days  transports  were  sent  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  they  could  be  loaded. 
General  Miles'  expedition,  consisting 
of  the  battleship  Massachusetts,  the 
cruiser  Columbia,  and  the  auxiliary 
cruisers  Yale,  Dixie,  and  Gloucester,  a 
fleet  of  eight  convoying  troopships,  ap- 
peared off  Guanica  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Porto  Rico  at  daybreak  of  the 
25th,  and  the  Gloucester,  Commander 
Wainwright,  was  sent  into  the  harbor  tc 
clear  the  way  for  the  transports.  The 
Spaniards  sent  a  few  scattering  shots 
from  the  brush,  but  they  were  silenced 
when  the  Gloucester  steamed  close  to 
shore  and  shelled  their  position.  The 
transports  moved  into  the  harbor  while 
a  crew  of  thirty  took  the  Gloucester's 
launch  ashore  and  after  a  slight  skir- 
mish with  a  body  of  Spaniards  in  the 
town  of  Guanica,  hauled  down  the  Span- 
ish flag.  Four  Spaniards  were  killed, 
but  none  of  the  Americans  were  hurt. 
The  work  of  getting  the  troops  and 
guns  ashore  was  then  pushed  ener- 
getically. Guanica  is  a  good  harbor, 
with  thirty  feet  of  water,  deepening  so 


rapidly  that  the  vessels  can  lie  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  shore.  The  disem- 
barkation of  troops  and  supplies  was 
therefore  carried  on  with  few  difficulties. 
Guanica  is  a  small  place,  without  forti- 
fications, and  the  weak  Spanish  force 
retreated  without  attempting  to  hold  it 
against  the  Americans. 

On  the  following  day  Garretson's  bri- 
gade was  pushed  forward  on  the  road  to 
Ponce.  A  body  of  Spanish  troops  of- 
fered resistance  and  a  lively  skirmish  fol- 
lowed. American  troops  were  thrown 
into  disorder  at  the  first  attack,  but 
stood  their  ground.  A  feature  of  the 
skirmish  was  the  leading  of  a  charge  on 
the  Spanish  line  by  Private  Draper  of 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  by  which  the 
Spanish  were  sent  in  flight.  The  Amer- 
ican loss  was  five  wounded.  Four  of  the 
Spanish  were  killed,  and  several  after- 
ward died  of  wounds-  Private  Draper 
was  made  a  lieutenant  for  his  gallantry. 

The  Charleston  troops  arrived,  and  on 
the  27th  of  July  the  auxiliary  cruiser 
Dixie  was  sent  to  Ponce,  the  principal 
port  and  city  of  the  island,  with  the  An- 
napolis, Wasp,  and  Gloucester,  to  block- 
ade the  port.  Commander  Davis  of  the 
Dixie  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
city.  After  negotiations  lasting  until  be- 
yond midnight,  the  city  was  delivered  up 
on  the  stipulation  that  the  garrison 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  and  that  the 
civil  government  should  not  be  disturbed 
for  the  time.  Colonel  San  Martin 
marched  out  during  the  night  with  1,50c 
troops,  retiring  toward  San  Juan,,  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  for  which  he  was  court- 
martialed  and  shot  a  few  days  later.  At 
6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  the 
American  flag  was  raised  over  the  city, 
and  in  forty  minutes  more  General  Miles 
arrived  with  the  fleet  followed  by  Gen- 
eral Wilson's  3,500  troops  on  the  trans- 
ports. 

The  40,000  inhabitants  of  Ponce  wel- 
comed the  American  flag  and  forces  with 
unexpected  hospitality.  "Viva  los  Am- 
ericanos!" was  the  cry  on  the  streets, 
and  the  crowds  cheered  the  flag  and 
embraced  the  soldiers  with  all  the 
warmth  of  their  southern  blood.  A  holi- 
day and  an  all-night  celebration  followed 
the  landing  of  the  troops.  "Please  send 
am-  national  colors  that  can  be  spared  to 
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l>c  given  to  the  different  municipalities," 
was  the  first  requisition  of  General  Miles 
after  taking  command  of  Ponce.  Gen- 
eral Wilson  was  made  military  Governor 
of  the  city,  under  the  same  instructions 
given  General  Shafter  by  the  President 
with  regard  to  the  civil  administration  of 
Santiago.  Little  disorder  occurred,  and 
the  American  provost  marshal  found  it 
>sary  to  give  but  small  assistance  to 
the  local  constabulary. 

A   few    hours    after    landing.   General 

Miles  issued  a  proclamation  assuring  the 

people  with  a    touch  of    Spanish   fervor 
that  the  American  forces: — 

Cnmc  bearing  the  banners  of  freedom,   in- 
spired by  a   noble   purpofl  '<   'be   ene- 
mies of  our  Government  and  ol  your*  and  to 
v   or  capture  all   in  armed   resistance 
They  brine  yon  the  Fostering  arms 
people,   whose   great                   r   is  justice   an  i 
humanity     to    all     living     within     theil 
Hence    they    release    you    from    your    : 
political  relations  and  it  19  hoped  this  will  b- 
followed   by  your  cheerful   acceptai 
government  of  the  Unit> 


The   chief  object  of  the   American    mil 
forces  will  be  to  overthrow  the  armed  author- 
Spain  and  give  the  people  of  your  beau- 
tiful island  the  lar^e-t  measure  of  liberty 
sistent    with    this    military    occupation     They 
have  not  come  to  make  war  on  th. 
the  country,  who  for  centuries  have  been  00- 
•1;  but.  on  the  contrary,  they  bnn. 
•:   not  only  to  j  ■  ■:'.•  leh  i  >"lir 

property:    t<>  promote    youi 
bestow  the  immunities  and 
enlightenment    and    liberal 
Government     Ii  Is  not  their  purpose  to  inter- 
fere with  thi  which 
bolesome  and  beneficial  :<>  the  people. 
so  long  as  they  conform  to  the  • 
military    administration,    order,    and    ■•• 
This  is  not  a  war  of  devastation  and  <! 
tion.  t.ut  01      •               a"  within  the 
the   military   and   naval   foi 
and  bl<                 enlighteni 

The  Porto  Ricans  responded  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  was  indeed  found  necessary  to  re- 
strain th<  the  people     During 

the    retreat    of   the    Spanish    force-    from 
Ponce,  most  of  the  volunteer-  de- 
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and  for  the  next  day  or  two,  were  strag- 
gling back  into  the  city.  Those  who 
brought  their  guns  surrendered  them  to 
the  provost  marshal  and  were  paroled. 
On  this  the  Porto  Ricans  began  a  hunt 
for  those  who  had  served  in  that  force, 
and  brought  them  with  hoots  and  jeers 
to  General  Wilson's  headquarters  or  to 
the  provost  marshal's  office.  This 
work  was  soon  stopped  by  General  Wil- 
son's stern  orders,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  protected  in  their  homes  and  per- 
sons. 

The  transports  from  Charleston,  Tam- 
pa, and  Newport  News,  were  now  arriv- 
ing, and  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  troops 
were  disembarked  and  moved  forward 
on  the  road  leading  to  San  Juan.  Mind- 
ful of  the  lessons  of  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign, General  Miles  had  provided  a 
strong  force  of  artillery,  and  the  guns 
were  pushed  forward  with  the  advance. 

While  the  army  was  collecting  at 
Ponce,  General  Henry's  division  ad- 
vanced from  the  Guanica  landing  to 
Ponce.  After  Garretson's  brush  with 
the  enemy  on  the  26th,  no  resistance 
was  met,  and  most  of  his  command  was 
marched  forward  to  Yauco,  leaving  but 
a  small  force  at  Guanica.  At  Yauco,  a 
city  of  some  pretensions,  the  troops  were 
received  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  at 
Ponce,  and  the  Mayor  issued  a  proclam- 
ation glowing  with  the  fires  of  Spanish 
rhetoric,  and  redolent  of  loyalty  to  the 
future:  Dating  the  proclamation,  "Yau- 
co, Porto  Rico,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," the  Mayor  wrote: 

Citizens:  To-day  the  citizens  of  Porto  Rico 
assist  in  one  of  her  most  beautiful  feasts.  The 
sun  of  America  shines  upon  your  mountains 
and  valleys,  this  day  of  July,  1898.  It  is  a  day 
of  glorious  remembrance  for  each  son  of  this 
beloved  island,  because,  for  the  first  time 
there  waves  over  her  the  flapr  of  the  stars. 
planted  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Maior- 
General  of  the  American  army.  Senor  Miles. 

Porto  Ricans,  we  are,  by  the  miraculous 
intervention  of  the  land  of  the  iust,  given 
back  to  the  bosom  of  our  mother  America,  in 
whose  waters  nature  has  placed  us  as  people 
of  America.  To  her  we  are  given  back  in 
the  name  of  her  government  by  General 
Miles,  and  we  must  send  our  most  expressive 
salutation  of  generous  affection  through  our 
conduct  towards  the  valiant  troops  repre- 
sented bv  distinguished  officers  and  com- 
manded by  the  illustrious  General  Miles. 

Citizens:  Long  live  the  government  of  the 


United  Sates  of  America.  Hail  to  their 
valiant  troops!  Hail,  Porto  Rico,  always 
American. 

Yauco,     Porto     Rico,     United     States     of 
America. 

ALCALDE  FRANCISCO  MIAGA. 


Addresses  of  welcome  were  sent  in  by- 
several  towns  in  much  the  same  strain. 
The  railroad  running  from  Ponce  to  Ya- 
uco was  seized  by  the  American  troops 
on  landing.  The  Spanish  had  attempted 
to  destroy  bridges  and  rolling  stock,  and 
had  laid  twelve  mines  at  a  point  along 
the  track.  The  mines  were  of  black 
powder  with  twenty  feet  of  fuse,  but  the 
men  who  were  to  fire  them  had  fled.  It 
took  but  a  few  hours'  work  to  put  the 
track  and  rolling  stock  in  working  or- 
der, and  open  communication  between 
the  two  cities.- 

As  more  troops  arrived,  General  Miles 
began  the  advance  toward  the  interior 
and  the  occupation  of  points  reached 
from  the  sea  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  From  Ponce  runs  a  fine  road 
in  curving  lines  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles  to  San  Juan  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  Colonel  Hulings  with  ten 
companies  of  the  Sixteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  pushed  forward  along  this 
road  and  occupied  Juan  Diaz,  about  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Ponce,  on  the  31st 
of  July.  The  Spanish  troops  had  re- 
tired from  the  place,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants welcomed  the  Americans  with  a 
brass  band,  displayed  a  home-made 
United  States  flag,  and  distributed  cig- 
arettes and  bananas.  At  the  same  time 
the  Wasp  and  Gloucester  were  sent 
nearly  forty  miles  to  the  east,  along  the 
coast,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  received 
the  surrender  of  Arroyo,  the  port  of  en- 
try of  Guayama.  A  few  shots  from  guer- 
illas was  the  only  show  of  resistance,  the 
welcome  from  the  people  being  as 
marked  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ponce-  The  town  was  occupied  by  the 
military  on  the  following  day,  and  on 
the  5th  Hains's  brigade  was  pushed  for- 
ward five  miles  to  Guayama.  Five  hun- 
dred Spaniards  offered  resistance  here, 
but  were  soon  dislodged.  The  Ameri- 
cans found  one  Spaniard  killed  and  twcv 
wounded,  but  a  Madrid  dispatch  re- 
ported seventeen  killed. 

On  the  1  st  of  August  General  Stone 
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pushed  north  from  Ponce,  »>n  the  road  to 

Arrecibo,  with  a  small  reconnoitering 
party.  He  received  the  surrender  of 
Ad  juntas,  and  enlisted  a  force  of  two 
hundred  enthusiastic  natives  armed  with 
machetes  who  accompanied  him  to  I'tu- 
ado.  Here  he  was  threatened  by  a  su- 
perior force  of  Spaniards,  but  in  igno- 
rance of  the  weakness  of  his  party  they 
feared  to  attack,  and  he  was  soon  rein- 
forced. 

Within  a  week  after  the  landing  at 
Guanica  the  American  army  had  covered 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  island.  Guanica, 
Ponce,  Yauco.  Guayanilla,  Penuelas,  Ad- 
juntas,  Juan  Diaz,  Patillas,  Vabucca,  Sa- 
linas, Guayabal,  Santa  Isabel,  and  Ar- 
royo had  been  occupied.  Guayama  was 
taken  a  few  days  later.  The  navy 
seized  Fajardo,  on  the  northeast  coast, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  and  on  the  9th 
Coamo  was  captured  after  a  fierce  en- 
counter. This  town  was  defended  by 
blockhouses  and  trenches,  held  by  sev- 
eral hundred  Spaniards.  After  a  few 
days  of  preparation  Ernst's  brigade  was 
brought  against  the  front,  and  the  Six- 
teenth Pennsvlvania  sent  around  the 
Spanish  left.  '  The  attack  began  at  8  . 
o'clock  from  a  four-gun  battery  which 
set  the  blockhouse  on  fire.  The  Span- 
iards replied  with  Mausers,  but  held  their 
ground  until  attacked  on  the  flank  by 
the  Pennsylvania  regiment.  The  fight 
went  on  at  long  range  for  some  time  but 
the  Spaniards  at  last  gave  way.  Two 
hundred  surrendered,  fifteen  were  killed 
and  twenty-five  wounded.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  six  wounded. 

In  the  American  movement  to  this 
date,  not  an  American  soldier  had  been 
killed,  and  few  Spaniards  had  been  seen. 
The  American  forces  Oil  the  island  or  ap- 
proaching it  now  numbered  about  25,- 
000  men-  As  the  Spanish  force  includ- 
ing volunteers  was  estimated  at  14.000, 
the  uselessness  of  resistance,  the  mili- 
tary advantage  of  a  concentration  on 
San  Juan,  and  a  hope  that  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  would  put  an  end  to  the 
war  without  a  further  sacrifice  of  life. 
were  doubtless  all  factors  in  the  Spanish 
retreat. 

The  advance  was  continued  in  the 
direction  of  Mayaguez.  on  the  extreme 
east  of  the  island,  and  Schwan's  brigade 


was  pushed  forward  until  on  the  10th  a 
Spanish  force  of  i.joo  men  was  encoun- 
tered at  Hormigueros.  Here  the  Span- 
iards had  a  strong  position,  but  were 
dislodged  after  a  sharp  skirmish.  The) 
took  up  another  position  on  the  east  of 
the  road  to  Mayaguez,  but  were  routed 
here.  Schwan  lost  in  the  two  engage- 
ments, four  killed  and  nearly  two  score 
wounded.  He  entered  Mayaguez  on 
the  nth,  the  last  capture  of  importance 
in  the  Porto  Rico  campaign. 


.  - .  •" 


PREPARING   FOR  GO  \ki>   m.hn  r 

XIII, -ST(  >RMING    <  >F    M  WII.A. 
AND  MINOR  <  >PER  VTK  >NS. 

WITH  the  close  of  the  Santiago  cam 
paign.  no  further  movements  were  made 

by  the  American  army  in  Cuba  The 
Cubans  under  General  Garcia,  however. 
were  active  in  the  north  and  blockaded 
Holguin  with  such  vigor  that  the  Span- 
ish forces  at  that  important  point  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the 
navy,  unhampered  by  the  wet  season  or 
the  fever  condition-;  of  the  land,  was 
active  and  scored  a  few  successes. 
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The  Nashville  was  sent  against  the 
town  of  Gibara  on  the  26th,  but  on  en- 
tering the  harbor  found  that  the  Span- 
iards had  fled  to  Holguin,  fearing  a 
combined  attack  by  the  Americans  and 
Cubans.  General  Luque  left  536  sick 
and  wounded  in  the  hospital  with  a  let- 
ter requesting  Admiral  Sampson  to  see 
that  they  had  proper  care.  The  day 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Nashville,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rojas  of  the  Cuban  army 
entered  the  town  with  500  cavalry  and 
200  infantry,  and  perfect  order  was  be- 
ing maintained. 

A  second  attempt  on  Manzanillo  was 
afterward  made  by  the  navy.     On  the 
9th  of  August  the  cruiser  Newark,  Cap- 
tain Goodrich,  with  the  troopship  Reso- 
lute, carrying  Colonel    Huntington  and 
the  First    marines,  who  had    made  and 
held    the  first    landing  on  the    Cuban 
shore,    sailed    from    Guantanamo    bay. 
The  Suwanee,  Hist,  Alvarado  and  Osce- 
ola were  picked  up  from  the  blockade  off 
Manzanillo,  and    on    the  12th    Captain 
Goodrich  sent  Lieutenant  Blue  with  a 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
with   the   alternative   of   bombardment. 
The   Spanish   commander    refused    the 
demand,  and  a  little  after  half  past  three 
in  the  afternoon  a  furious  cannonade  was 
begun.     The  Spanish  reserved  their  fire 
until  the  American  ships  were  well  in 
shore,  when  all  their  works  blazed  forth 
with  artillery  and  rifle  fire.     To  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  the  Su- 
wanee    grounded-     The     battle     lasted 
until  5  o'clock,  when  the  American  ves- 
sels drew  off,  and  the  bombardment  was 
continued   during  the  night  only  by  a 
shot  from  the  Newark's  six-inch  guns 
once  in  the  half  hour.     With  the  dawn 
of    the    13th    white    flags    were   flying 
through  the  city,  and  two  Spanish  offi- 
cers came  off  with   a  flag  of  truce   to 
inform  Captain  Goodrich  that  the  pro- 
tocol of  peace  had  been  signed,  and  hos- 
tilities suspended. 

While  operations  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  were  pressed,  the  campaign  in  the 
Philippines  had  been  forced  to  wait  the 
gathering  of  the  American  troops.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  transportation 
were  overcome  but  slowly,  and  the  dis- 
tance was  great.     It  was  thus  the  18th 


of  July  before  the  second  expedition  un- 
der General  Greene  brought  the  Ameri- 
can force  to  6,000  men,  and  July  31st  be- 
fore the  third  expedition  arrived  with 
troops  enough  to  raise  the  army  to 
11,000  men.  General  Merritt  reached 
Cavite  on  the  Newport  on  the  26th  of 
July,  and  took  command  of  the  army. 

The  first  brush  with  the  enemy  took 
place  at    Malate,  on  the    night  of   July 
31st.     Malate  is  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Manila  nearest  Cavite,  and  is  defended 
by  a  fort  and  strong   earthworks.     The 
American  lines  had    been    pushed    for- 
ward in  trenches  facing  this  fortification, 
their  left  resting  on  the  bay,  and  their 
right     joining     the     insurgents     under 
Aguinaldo  who  completed  the  circuit  of 
the  city.     In    the  midst    of    a    tropical 
storm  on  the  night  of  the  31st,  the  Span- 
ish made  an    attack  in  force  upon    the 
right  of  the  American  line.     Whether  by 
treachery  or  neglect  the  insurgents  had 
been   withdrawn  at   this  point,  and   the 
position  of  the  American  troops  became 
difficult.      The  attack  began   about  ten 
o'clock  at    night    with  an    artillery  fire 
from  the  Spanish  batteries,  and  then  an 
assault     in    force    on     the     American 
trenches.     The      Tenth      Pennsylvania 
Regiment  and  the    Utah    Battery  were 
on  the  forward    line  when    the    attack- 
begin    and    held  their  ground  bravely, 
but  their  firing  soon  became  wild,  and 
their  ammunition  was  rapidly  exhaust- 
ed.   The  Third  Regular  Artillery  posted 
a  short    distance   to  the  rear    advanced 
promptly  to  the  support  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  and  plunged  into  the  fight.  The 
Spaniards  had  now  got  upon  the  exposed 
right  flank    of    the  American  line,  and 
The  first    battalion  of    the  First    Cali- 
fornia regiment  was  rushed  forward  to 
reinforce  the  assailed  position,  and  after 
losing  a  number  of  men,  found  its  place 
on  the  battle  ground  at  the  right.     None 
of  the  American  forces  gave  way,  and 
the  Spaniards  at  last  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt.    The    American    loss    was    nine 
killed  and  forty-eight  wounded- 

General  Merritt  got  his  forces  ashore 
and  posted  for  the  attack  on  the  city  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  on  the  7th  the 
surrender  of  Manila  was  demanded 
under  threat  to  bombard  and  carry  it  by 
storm.     The  demand   was    refused,  and 
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on  tlie  morning  of  the  13th  a  combined 
attack  by  the  army  and  ships  was  begun. 
The  attack  was  made  upon  Malate  where 
about  3,000  Spanish  troops  were  massed 
behind  the  fortifications.  The  troops 
left  camp  at  6:30  in  the  morning  in  the 
midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  with  300  rounds 
of  ammunition  to  the  man.  The  attack 
was  arranged  in  two  divisions  under 
Generals  Greene  and  Anderson,  with  the 
reserves  posted  in  a  favorable  location. 

It  was  after  nine  o'clock  when  the  fleet 
began  the  attack,  and  shells  from  the 
t  'lyinpia,  Raleigh,  Petrel,  and  Callao, 
were  thrown  deliberately  into  the  Ma- 
late fort  and  batteries.  General  Greene 
then  seeing  a  favorable  moment  threw 
fin  ward  his  troops,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
had  carried  the  sand  battery  nearest  the 
bay.  The  fleet  now  stopped  firing,  and 
the  troops  advanced  into  Malate  and  Er- 
mita.  Here  there  was  considerable 
street  fighting,  but  the  Spanish  troops 
were  at  last  forced  back  into  the  citadel. 
By  this  time  Captain-General  Augustin 
had  handed  over  his  command  to  Gen- 
eral Jaudemes,  and  escaped  on  to  the 
German  cruiser  Kaiserin  Augusta,  which 
immediately  sailed  for  Hongkong. 
General  Jaudemes  asked  for  terms,  and 
desultory  skirmishing  went  on  while  the 
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negotiations  were  conducted.  At  three 
o'clock  General  Merritt  entered  the  city 
with  his  staff,  and  terms  of  surrender 
were  arranged.  The  capitulation  in- 
cluded the  Philippines;  a  provision  for 
disarming  the  Spanish  troops;  a  guar- 
anty of  the  safety  so  far  as  possible  of 
the  life  and  property  of  Spaniards;  and 
the  question  of  transporting  the  Span- 
ish soldiers  to  Spain  to  be  submitted  to 
Washington.  The  Spaniards  burned  the 
gunboat  Cebu  and  their  armed  launches 
after  the  surrender,  but  otherwise  their 
part  of  the  capitulation  was  carried  out. 
The  American  flag  floated  over  Manila. 
The  capital  of  the  Spanish -East  Indies 
had  been  captured  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  protocol  of  peace  had  been 
signed  twenty-four  hours  before. 

XIV.— THE   COMING   OF   PEACE. 

TALK  of  peace  had  been  heard  from 
the  early  days  of  the  war.  In  the  press 
dispatches  rumors  had  been  plentiful  of 
urgent  appeals  to  court  after  court  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  American  Republic 
tn  end  the  war  <m  terms  that  would 
preserve  the  territory  and  dynasty  of 
Spain.  The  diplomatic  history  of  the 
struggle  cannot  now  be  written,  but 
there  is  reason  to  credit  the  reports 
that     have     come     <>f     a     combination 
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among  the  powers  of  Europe  in  the  first 
days  of  war  to  impose  terms  of  peace 
upon  the  United  States.  There  is  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  in  existence  that 
an  attempt  at  such  a  combination  was 
made  at  the  instance  of  Austria;  France 
and  Russia  expressing  a  willingness  to 
take  part  in  it,  and  Germany  making  its 
adhesion  conditional  on  the  participation 
of  England.  The  refusal  of  England  to 
have  any  part  in  the  plan  dissolved  the 
combination-  The  account  is  at  the  least 
consistent  with  the  attitude  of  the  powers 
during  the  conflict.  While  all  of  them 
observed  the  obligations  of  neutrality 
with  strictness  —  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  German  naval  officers 
in  the  Philippines  —  the  moral  influence 
of  the  continental  powers  was  thrown 
in  favor  of  Spain,  while  the  moral 
influence  and  popular  sentiment  of  the 
English  were  given  unreservedly  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Spanish  Government  was  ready 
for  peace  at  an  early  day  in  the  war.  But 
great   obstacles    lay   in   the   way.     The 
pride  and  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
people  forbade  the  surrender  of  territory. 
The  considerations  which     stood  in  the 
way   of   the   grant   of   independence   to 
Cuba  when  that  step  could  have  averted 
the  war  prevented  any  consideration  of 
possible  terms  of  peace  until  the  lesson 
of  overwhelming  defeat  had  beaten  the 
facts  of  the  situation  into  the  heads     of 
the  Spanish  people.     To     yield     before 
thev  learned  that  it  was  hopeless  to  re- 
sist would  have  been  the  signal  for  civil 
war — a  struggle     more  to  be     dreaded 
than  the  disasters  of  war  with  the  United 
States.     The     destruction     of  Cervera's 
squadron  and  the  surrender  of  Santiago 
ended  the  lesson  that  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay  had  begun.  When  by  slow  degrees 
the  facts  of  the  situation  became  known 
among  the  people,  there  was  no  party 
left  to  believe  that  resistance  was  longer 
possible.     The  policy  of  "the  last  man 
and  the  last  cartridge"  failed  to  inspire 
when  the  time  came  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution. 

Sagasta's  resignation,  a  week  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  squadron, 
tested  the  opinion  of  Spanish  statesmen. 
Nobody  could  be  got  to  take  his  place. 
All  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist 


and.  that  peace  meant  the  surrender     of 
territory.     Sagasta  was  thus  forced     to 
keep  the  position  and  perform  painful 
duties-     With  his  hands  thus  strength- 
ened, Sagasta  began  the  task  of  ending 
the  war.     On  the  22d  of  July  it  was  an- 
nounced that    the    first    steps     toward 
peace  had  been  taken,  and  on  the  26th 
of  July  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  Am- 
bassador    at  Washington,     applied     to 
President  McKinley  as  the     accredited 
representative     of     Spain,     and     asked 
whether  the  United  States  would  listen 
to  propositions  for  peace,  and  if  so  upon 
what  terms.    The  answer  was  given  that 
the  United  States  were  ready  to  propose 
terms  of  peace,  but  the  President    sug- 
gested that  it  would  avoid  delay  if  the 
French  Ambassador  were  given  power 
to  discuss  terms  on  behalf  of  the  Span- 
ish Government.    The  Spanish  Ministry 
concurred  in  this  view,  and  three     days 
later  Ambassador  Cambon  received    by 
cable  the  full  statement  of  the  views  of 
the  Spanish  Government  upon  the  terms 
of  peace.     A  conference  followed  on  the 
30th  of  July  between  Ambassador  Cam- 
bon on  the  one  side  and  _President  Mc- 
Kinley and  Mr.  Day,  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  State,  on  the  other.    The  Amer- 
ican terms  of  peace  were  stated  and  dis- 
cussed, and  at  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence   were    cabled    to    Madrid.       They 
were  in  brief  that  Spain  should  surrender 
all  her  territory  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  leave  to  the  United  States 
the  decision  in  regard  to  the  future     of 
the  Philippines. 

The  Spanish  ministers  took  time  for 
diplomacy,  not  in  dealing  with  the 
United  States  but  with  their  own  people. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  future  of  the 
Ministry  and  of  the  monarchy  that  the 
consent  of  all  parties  be  secured.  The 
leaders  of  all  the  various  political  groups 
in  Spain  were  therefore  summoned  to 
consult,  and  asked  if  they  had  anything 
better  to  propose  than  an  acceptance  of 
the  American  terms.  General  Weyler 
and  some  of  the  Carlists  evaded  the 
summons  on  a  plea  of  illness,  and  two  or 
three  others  advocated  resistance.  But 
the  majority  agreed  that  Spain  must 
consent,  and  none  of  the  men  who  advo- 
cated resistance  to  the  end  were  willing 
to  take  charge  of  the  Government.     Sa- 
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gasta's  trump  card  was  always  on  the 
table:  "If  any  man  thinks  he  can  con- 
duct this  business  better  than  I,  lie  is 
welcome  t<>  the  place!"  All  shrank  from 
the  task,  and  Sagasta  scored  the  point 
of  accepting  the  American  terms  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties. 

This  political  strategy  took  so  much 
time,  that  it  was  not  until  the  I2th  of 
August,  that  the  final  authority  was 
■cabled  to  M.  Cambon  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment of  peace.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  French  Ambassador  ap- 
peared at  the  White  Mouse  with  the 
authorization  to  conclude  the  war.  The 
ceremony  was  simple.  The  President. 
the  officials  of  the  State  Department, 
and  the  President's  private  secretaries 
were  the  only  persons  present.  And  at 
23  minutes  past  4  o'clock  M.  Cambon, 
for  Spain,  and  Mr.  Day.  for  the  United 
States,  signed  the  following  protocol  of 
peace: 

1.  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sov- 
ereignty over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

2.  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  and  an  island  in  the  La- 


drones,  to  be   wlected  by  the  United  S 

shall  be  ca\ii\  to  the  latter. 

3.  The  Unked  States  will  occupy  and  hold 
tlu-  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which 
shall  determine  the  control,  disposition,  and 
government  of  the  Philippine 

4.  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  other  Spanish 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  shall  he  imme- 
diately evacuated  and  Commissioners, 
appointed  within  ten  days,  shall,  within  thirty 
days  from  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  meet 
at  Havana  and  San  Juan,  respectively,  to  ar- 
range and  execute  the  details  of  the  evacua- 
tion. 

5.  The  United  States  and  Spain  will  each 
appoint  not  more  than  five  Commissioners  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  Commissioners  arc  to  meet  at  Pari-  DOl 
later  than  the  1st  of  October. 

6.  On  the  signing  of  the  protocol  hostil- 
ities will  be  suspended  and  notice  to  that 
effect  will  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by 
each  Government  to  the  commanders  of  its 
military  and  naval  forces. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  at  once 
issued  their  proclamations  announcing 
a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

The  war  was  over,  and  the  difficulties 
of  peace  were  at  hand. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WEECOME. 
By  State  President,  Mrs.  W.   B.  Harrington. 

FRIENDS:  We  welcome  you,  one  and 
all,  coming  as  you  do,  not  only  from 
all  over  the  State  of  California,  but 
from  Portland  and  Corvallis,  in  Oregon,  and 
from  other  adjacent  States.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  our  troops 
in  Manila,  in  the  East,  and  everywhere  where 
the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children,  have 
been  in  danger.  The  name  ot  California  has 
sounded,  by  your  labors,  through  almost 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States. 
Letters  come  to  us  from  the  newspapers  in 
the  little  towns  all  over  the  country,  even  in 
New  England,  sounding  your  praises.  They 
tell  us  that  the  kindness  that  the  women  of 
California  have  shown  to  their  boys  will  never 
be  forgotten.  And  I  want  to  say  that  it  is 
not  only  the  women,  but  the  children  as  well, 
and  the  loyal  men  of  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where throughout  the  State,  who  have  done 
this  great  work.  During  the  Civil  War,  thirty 
thousand  dollars  went  every  month  from  Cal- 
ifornia. And  I  am  very  sure  that  if  there  were 
a  call  for  that  amount  of  money  today  to  be 
made  up  in  this  State,  every  dollar  of  it  would 
be  forthcoming.  The  merchants  have  re- 
sponded nobly.  The  women,  too,  have  been 
at  work  every  day  since  the  25th  of  April,  in 
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the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  not  only  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  but  throughout  the 
State  of  California,  moved  by  the  thought  that 
the  loved  ones  they  were  working  for  might 
never  again  see  their  beloved  land. 

But  I  will  not  take  up  time  this  evening  to 
make  an  extended  address.  We  wild  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  reports  >of  the  officers  of  the 
Association,  after  which  I  shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Judge  Sheldon, 
of  New  York,  who  represents  the  National 
Red  Cross. 

I  will  first  call  upon  City  President  Mrs. 
John  F.  Merrill,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you. 

ADDRESS  OF  MRS.  JOHN  F.  MERRILL 

LADIES  and  Gentlemen,  Friends, —  for 
we  have  come  to  regard  every  one  of 
you  as  friends, —  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come you  here  tonight.  But  this  is  not  San 
Francisco's  night  —  we  had  our  night  about 
five  weeks  ago.  This  evening  the  State  will 
present  its  reports.  We  do  certainly  con- 
gratulate the  California  Society  upon  the 
great  work  she  has  accomplished,  through  her 
children.  We  have  all  done  what  we  could 
and  I  feel  sure  that  when  you  have  heard  the 
record  of  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  these  few  months,  you  will  think 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  our- 
selves. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

WITH   the   first  note  of  war  came  an 
order   for  our   National   Guard   as 
the  First  California  Volunteers  to 
go    to    Manila.     The    regiment    lacked    many 
tilings    essential    to    comfort    and    efficiency, 
and    the    legislature    not    being    in     session, 
there   seemed   no    way   of   getting   the    neces- 
sary   funds    from    the    State.     A    meeting    of 
the     citizens     of     California    was     called     on 
the    25th     of     April     and     the     situation     ex- 
plained.     On    May   2d   another   meeting   Was 
held,   and   the    Red    Cross   Society   and   Sani- 
tary   League    was    formed    with    Mrs.    W.    B. 
Harrington    as    President.      Later,    the    name 
was  changed  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  San 
Francisco.     The  first  work  of  the  Society  was 
to    supply    deficiencies   in   equipment   of    the 
First    California    Volunteers.     The   mobiliza- 
tion  of    troops   for  the    Philippines,   in    San 
Francisco,  soon  developed  a  pressing  need  of 
Red   Cross  work.     Berkeley  had  already  or- 
ganized a  Red  Cross  Society;  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, and  the  towns  immediately  surround- 
ing the  bay,  took  up  the  work,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm soon  spread  all  over  the  State.  Let- 
ters were  received  from  all  sides  asking  what 
work  could  be  done,  and  how  Red  Cross  so- 
cieties could  be  formed.     It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  much  labor  and  energy  were  being 
wasted   for  want  of  concentrated  action   and 
the     necessity     for     a     central     organization, 
through    which   all   could    work    intelligently. 
became  apparent.    An  Advisory  Council,  con- 
sisting of    delegates    from    the    societies   al- 
ready formed,  met  on  the  25th  of  May  and  or- 
ganized the  Red  Cross  Society  of  California, 
the   name  afterwards   being  changed  to   Cal- 
ifornia   Red    Cross,    State    Association.     An 
Executive    Board    of    fifteen    members    were 
elected.   San   Francisco     being     allowed     six 
members.      Alameda     county,     four.      Marin. 
Santa   Clara.    Sacramento   counties.    Southern 
California,  and  the  State  at  large,  one  each. 
The   members   of   this    Executive    Board    are 
Mesdames  W.  B.   Harrington.  W.   R.  Smed- 
berg,  E.  R.  Dimond.  and  L.  L.  Dunbar,  and 
Colonel  W.  R.  Parnell  and  Adolpfa  Mack,  of 
San  Francisco:  Mesdames  O.  F.  Long.  S.  A. 
O'Neill.  G.  W.  Haight.  and  J.  G.  Lemmon.  of 
Alameda   county:    Mrs.    W.    Baker  of   Marin 
county:  Mrs.  A.  Elkus  of  Sacramento  count/; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Griffith,  of  Los  Angeles:  Mrs.  S. 
F.  Leib.  of  Santa  Clara  county;  and  Mrs.  D 
H.  Webster,  of  Fresno  county.     The  officers 
are  Mrs.  W.  B.   Harrington.   President:   Mrs. 


J.  M.  Griffith,  Mrs.  O.  F.  Long,  and  Mrs.  A. 
Elkus,  Vice-Presidents;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar, 
Secretary;  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Treasurer;  and 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hear 
rooms  were  secured   in  the  Examiner  build- 
ing and  headquarters  at  once  established. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
was  held  on  May  28th,  and  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing at  once  began.  We  were  absolutely 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  to  do,  and  no  imme- 
diate response  to  our  numerous  letters  and 
telegrams  sent  to  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  being  received,  we  began  work  on  our 
own   lines. 

It  was  our  desire  to  ally  ourselves  with  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  in  order  thatr 
if  necessary,  we  might  be  able  under  its  flag, 
with  its    motto    "Humanity,     Neutrality."   zo- 
carry  on  our  work  in  the  Philippines.     A  cir- 
cular letter  was  prepared  to  be   sent  to   the 
auxiliaries,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  all 
this   without  any  exact    knowledge   of    what 
affiliation   with    the    American    National    Red' 
Cross  meant,  or  how  near  we  were  to  their 
line  of  work.     A   copy  of  this  letter,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  Association,  and  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  San  Francisco  Societv. 
together  with  a  detailed  account  of  work  al- 
ready done  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Bar- 
ton. Vice-President  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross.     Then  came  our  first  response,  a 
gratifying  expression  of  pleasure  at  what  had 
been    done,  and    a  promise    that    a  delegate 
should  be  sent  to  inspect  our  work  and  aid  in 
organizing.      We  waited    long   and    anxiously 
for  the  delegate  and  began  to  have  grave  ap- 
prehensions  that    he    had   been     captured    en 
route  by  either  the   Spanish   or  the   Indians. 
However    in    July    Judge    Joseph     Sheldon, 
promised  delegate,  arrived  and   was  accorded 
a   hearty   welcome.     The   entire   plan    of    our 
work  was  explained  to  him.  and  he  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  what  had  been  done  and  his 
surprise   that   without   definite   knowledge   we 
had  planned  our  work  so  closelv  on  the  linos 
of  that  of  the  parent  organization  that  but  few 
changes  would  need  to  be  made. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  while  waiting 
for  the  delegate,  we  were  not  idle.  The  pam- 
phlet containing  the  circular  letter,  in  the  form 
of  a  greeting,  the  constitutions  of  the  State 
Association  and  the  San  Francisco  Red  Cross 
Society  was  sent  all  over  the  State  and  appli- 
cations for  membership  in  the  State  Associa- 
tion rapidly  came  in.  and  on  the  first  day  of 
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August  we  had  enrolled  as  auxiliaries,  eighty- 
nine  societies.  Besides  these  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  societies  not  enrolled,  which,  however, 
aid  us  in  our  work.  We  have  not  a  complete 
list  of  the  members  of  each  society,  but  our 
little  badge  of  membership  is  worn  by  at 
least  twenty  thousand  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

We  wish  we  had  time  to  tell  you  in  detail 
of  what  each  society  has  done,  but  at  this 
meeting  it  will  be  impossible.  However,  at  our 
first  annual  meeting  in  October,  each  dele- 
gate will  be  asked  to  present  and  read  such  a 
report. 

The  financial  reports,  that  have  been  thus 
far  received  from  auxiliaries,  show  that  up- 
wards of  ninety  thousand  dollars  have  been 
•collected  in  the  State  of  California.  Of  this 
amount  much  has  been  expended  for  ma- 
terials for  bandages,  sheets,  pillow-cases, 
pajamas,  comfort  bags,  etc.,  which  have  been 
made  and  delivered  to  the  troops.  Jellies 
and  delicacies  of  all  kinds  have  been  sent  to 
us  for  the  sick.  In  short,  whatever  hands 
■could  find  to  do  has  been  done  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  troops  whom  we  fondly  call  "Our 
"boys." 

Of  the  amount  collected  $20,018.00  has  been 
turned  into  the  State  Treasury,  for  member- 
ship dues,  badges,  donations,  etc.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  will  be  given  in  the  Treas- 
urer's report.  While  figures  tell  much,  they 
fail  to  tell  of  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  aroused 
in  all  parts  of  our  State.  It  is  natural  that 
right  here  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  we 
should  be  full  of  enthusiasm  and  interest,  but 
it  is  surprising  to  hear  of  how  much  of  it 
there  is  in  remote  and  interior  towns.  We 
have  an  enthusiastic  correspondent  at  Ukiah 
who  tells  us  of  how  the  money  is  raised  in  he^ 
county  by  the  children,  of  contributions  re- 
ceived from  Indians  as  well  as  whites,  of  the 
dear  old  lady  who  rides  twenty  miles  over 
rough  mountain  roads  to  bring  her  donations 
of  comfort  bags,  bandages,  etc.,  as  well  as 
some  nice  little  delicacies  to  the  sick  boys. 
From  Dunsmuir  came  a  letter  from  a  good 
little  German  woman  which  told  us  of  the 
feather  bed  she  had  brought  from  the  Father- 
land, and  which  she  had  made  into  pillows 
and  sent  to  us  for  use  in  the  hospital.  Many 
an  aching  head  has  no  doubt  rested  more 
easily  for  the  sacrifice.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
our  work,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  East,  is  that  our  contributions 
liave   not    been    received    only    from    a  few 


wealthy  people;  but  from  rich  and  poor,  old 
and  ycung,  have  come  the  contributions  which 
make  our  grand  total.  The  children  have  done 
their  share  of  the  work  nobly,  many  of  them 
are  making  regular  monthly  contributions.  In 
Shasta,  Valley  Ford,  and  Booneville,  we  have 
auxiliaries  of  young  girls,  and  in  West  Berke- 
ley we  have  the  "Overall  Brigade,"  composed 
of  fifteen  boys  and  only  one  girl  (the  daughter 
of  the  regiment  no  doubt).  Their  letter  in- 
formed us  that  they  had  given  an  entertain- 
ment at  Fort  Dewey,  otherwise  known  as 
Baronidas  Barn.  The  letter  was  accompanied 
by  a  donation  of  $32.00,  and  a  poem  recited  at 
the  entertainment,  breathing  the  fiercest  sen- 
timents against  the  Spanish. 

The  troops  that  have  come  to  our  State,  as 
well  as  our  own  boys,  have  been  well  cared 
for.  At  Colfax,  Sacramento,  and  down  the 
line  to  San  Francisco,  and  at  Los  Angeles  in 
the  south,  hospitality  committees  have  re- 
ceived them  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  a 
substantial  meal.  In  San  Francisco,  Mrs. 
Lowenberg  with  her  committee,  and  Mrs. 
Requa  with  the  committee  from  the  Oakland 
Society,  have  welcomed  and  entertained 
twenty-one  thousand  men.  Besides  this, 
lunches  have  been  furnished  to  all  the  outgo- 
ing troops  by  the  San  Francisco  committee. 
Their  rooms  at  the  ferry  are  kept  open  all  the 
time  and  the  soldiers  are  welcome  to  drop  in, 
read  the.  papers,  write  letters,  and  enjoy  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  roll  at  any  time. 

The  knowledge  of  the  long  list  of  unknown 
dead  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  inspiration  for 
the  little  identification  medals,  which  in  the 
beginning  were  furnished  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco society  to  the  troops  of  the  first  expe- 
dition. Later  the  State  Association  took  up 
this  work  and  the  medals  are  supplied  to 
every  regiment  going  to  Manila,  irrespective 
of  the  States  from  which  they  come.  A  few 
of  the  States  have  reimbursed  us  for  money 
thus  expended.  We  believe  the  idea  is  origi- 
nal here,  and  that  no  such  means  of  identifi- 
cation have  been  taken  in  the  East.  A  short 
time  since  the  mother  of  one  of  the  boys  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Alger  wrote  asking  for  one 
of  the  medals  for  her  boy.  It  was  gladly 
sent,  and  we  are  assured  brought  comfort 
and  relief  to  the  mother's  heart. 

The  hospital  work  organized  by  Mrs.  Wen- 
dell Easton,  but  now  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  George  Buckingham,  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  regimental  sur- 
geons as  well  as  by  the  boys.     The  faithful 
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committee  lias  looked  after  the  wants  not 
only  of  the  sick  in  the  Red  Cross  tents,  and 
in  the  private  hospitals  in  which  beds  have 
been  so  kindly  placed  at  their  disposal,  but 
have  also  done  much  for  the  sick  in  the  regi- 
mental and  division  hospitals. 

Mrs.  Easton,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  nurses,  which  committee  was  transferred 
to  the  State  Association,  reports  that  after 
securing  passage  for  Messrs.  Waage  and 
Lewis,  the  trained  nurses  who  were  sent  with 
the  first  expedition  to  Manila,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  send  more  until  the  fourth  expedi- 
tion. Four  good  nurses,  O.  H.  J.  Schlott, 
Doctor  F.  J.  Hart,  Leon  Crowther,  and  E. 
Rosenthal,  being  then  available,  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  one  on  each  of  the  transports 
going  with  this  expedition.  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  army 
surgeons  who  felt  that  the  hospital  work  of 
the  Government  would  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  that  of  the  Red  Cross,  it  was  de- 
termined to  establish  a  field  hospital  at  Man- 
ila. With  this  end  in  view,  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  a  hospital  of  125  beds,  together 
with  supplies  sufficient  for  five  or  six  months' 
use,  were  purchased.  Mr.  Schlott  was  then 
selected  to  act  as  financial  agent  and  steward 
in  charge  of  supplies.  He  is  under  bonds, 
and  will  make  weekly  reports  of  what  he  is 
doing,  to  the  society.  When  these  men  reach 
Manila,  we  shall  have  six  finely  trained 
nurses  at  the  front,  but  feel  that  this  number 
is  far  from  being  enough.  An  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  secure  transportation  for 
twelve  more  nurses,  and  we  fully  hope  '  to 
send  them  on  the  Scandia  and  Arizona.  Feel- 
ing that  our  work  was  growing  and  that  we 
needed  aid  in  carrying  it  on,  we  have  written 
to  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Barton  asking  that  an  ap- 
peal be  made  by  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  to  the  States  from  which  troops  have 
been  sent  to  the  Philippines.  We  have  not 
had  time  as  yet  to  receive  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Barton,  but  hope  and  feel  that  we  soon  shall 
have  a  favorable  one.  The  letter  was  re- 
cently published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
with  favorable  comments. 

About  four  weeks  since,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  faithful  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  nurses,  aided  by  Doctor  Beverly 
Cole,  a  course  of  lectures  and  clinics  was  ar- 
ranged for  applicants  for  the  position  of 
nurses.  They  are  attended  daily  by  sixty  or 
seventy  enthusiastic  members.  The  physi- 
cians who  have  given  of  their  valuable  time 


to  aid  in  this  work  are  Doctor-  Beverly  Cole, 
H.  Kugeler,  J.  F.  McCone,  E.  Rixford,  J.  T. 
Stafford,  George  B.  Somers,  and  Conrad 
Weill.  The  sincere  thanks  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation are  extended  to  these  gentlemen  for 
their  kindness. 

Some  time  since,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Executive  Board  to  take  the  initiative  steps 
towards  raising  funds  for  a  hospital  ship  for 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Before  doing  this,  however, 
telegrams  were  sent  to  President  McKinley, 
Secretary  Alger,  and  Representatives  in 
Washington,  urging  that  the  government 
furnish  such  a  ship.  We  are  assured  that  in 
response  to  our  urgent  requests  such  a  ship- 
will  be  furnished,  therefore  the  matter  ha> 
been  held  in  abeyance. 

We  have  been  called  upon  many  times  ir> 
the  last  few  weeks,  to  aid  in  securing  trans- 
portation to  their  homes,  for  soldiers  dis- 
charged for  disability  by  reason  of  sickness- 
not  contracted  after  enlistment.  They  were 
discharged  without  pay,  had  no  means  of  get- 
ting to  their  homes,  and  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  they  came  to  the  Red  Cross, 
whose  kindness  they  had  experienced  in  the 
camp.  Considering  these  as  emergency  calls 
upon  the  Red  Cross,  after  investigation  by 
our  good  fellow-member.  Colonel  Parnell,  we 
have  aided  all  whom  he  recommended  as  de- 
serving. Their  gratitude  has  been  unbounded, 
and  they  have  departed  promising,  if  ever 
able,  to  repay  the  Red  Cross.  Most  grateful 
letters  have  been  received  from  all  since  their 
arrival  home.  One  poor  man,  whom  tuber- 
culosis had  claimed  for  its  own,  was  sent  back 
to  his  wife  and  four  little  ones  in  Wyoming. 
To  express  his  gratitude  he  left  us  his  one 
treasure,  a  picture  of  his  little  ones.  We  asked 
him  why  he  had  enlisted,  and  his  answer 
was  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  militia,  and 
was  ashamed  to  back  out.  "Besides,"  he 
added,  "they  rode  men  out  of  town  on  rails 
who  backed  out  in  my  State."  Recently  nn 
order  has  been  issued  by  the  government  giv- 
ing transportation  to  all  discharged  men. 
Nothing  more,  however,  is  given  them,  and 
the  Red  Cross  societies  are  still  called  upon> 
to  furnish  them  with  subsistence  on  their 
journey  home.  Substantial  lunches  are  given 
them  by  the  Red  Cross  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  State  Red  Cross  gives  each  a  little  money 
for  emergencies  that  may  arise. 

The  State  Association  desires  to  express 
its  sincere  thanks  to  Mrs,  P.  A.  Hearst,  for 
the  use  of  its  rooms   in   the   Examiner  build- 
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ing.  Also  to  the  press  of  the  State  which  has 
so  courteously  reported  our  work  and  en- 
abled us  to  extend  it  as  we  have.  We  also 
•desire  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  courte- 
sies extended  to  us  by  the  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  their  lines  being  placed  at  our  ser- 
vice free  of  charge.  To  Wells,  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  we 
owe  our  thanks  for  free  transportation  of  sup- 
plies. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  from  many  of 
the  States  in  the  Middle  West,  by  the  State 
Red  Cross,  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
-formation  of  Red  Cross  societies,  and  on  sev- 
eral occasions  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Barton  has 
paid  us  the  graceful  compliment  of  referring 
■others  desiring  such  information  to  us. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  in  closing,  to  say  that 
we  have  given  a  detailed  report  of  the  entire 
work  of  our  Association  to  Judge  Sheldon, 
the  delegate  from  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  and  have  had  the  honor  to  be  recog- 
nized by  him  as  "Auxiliary  to  the  American 
National  Red  Cross." 

Mrs.  L.  L.  DUNBAR. 

Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  TREAS- 
URER. 

Receipts. 

Initiation      fees     from     89 

Red    Cross   Auxiliaries. $    890.00 

Badges  for  Red  Cross 
Auxiliaries    3377-25 

Emergency  fund  for  Cal- 
ifornia Volunteers  1498.00 

Donations       from        Red 

Cross     Societies     13788.45 

From        citizens,        clubs, 

schools,  etc   2029.29 

Subscriptions  for  hospital 

ship    377  00 

Citizens  of  San  Jose  for 
musical  instruments, 
8th  Vol 100.00 

Identification  medals 
(Montana  and  Wyom- 
ing women)    59-75 

Disbursements. 

Frances  Wakerly,  Calis- 
toga  Red  Cross,  for 
over    remittance 3-75 

Drugs   205.^6 

Badges     for     Red     Cross 

Auxiliaries    1890. co 

Comforts  sent  on  trans- 
ports      114.70 

Lumber,  flooring  for  hos- 
pital  tents    5.99 


Transportation  and  food, 
9  discharged  sick  sol- 
diers     223.55 

Printing,  stationery, 
stamps,  telegrams,  ex- 
press,  etc 394.67 

Identification  medals  for 
troops    320.01 

Musical  Instruments  for 
8th  Reg.  Cal.  Vol 100.00 

Mattresses  for  Iowa  regi- 
mental  hospital    3i-5o 

California  Red  Cross  field 
hospital  at  Manila: 
Clothing      and      rubber 
goods    512.08 

Drugs  and  instruments...  1008.98 

Groceries 1547.41 

Tents,       cots,        blankets, 

utensils   1802 .  46 

Marine  insurance  61 .42 

Cash  advanced  Red  Cross 
nurses  2250 . 85 

Balance  on  deposit  with 
W.  E.  Brown,  Treas., 
Crocker  -  Woolworth 
Bank    1 1647. 11 

$22,119.74  $22,119.74 
Mrs.  EDWIN  R.  DIMOND, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  SUPPLY  DE- 
PARTMENT. 
MADAM    PRESIDENT,    Members    of 
the    Executive    Board,    Ladies    and 
Gentlemen: — 

Before  presenting  this  report  for  your  con- 
sideration it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  the  particular  work  of  this  de- 
partment. About  the  1st  of  June,  1898,  our 
worthy  President  decided  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  donations  so 
lavishly  pouring  in,  not  only  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  from  all 
quarters  of  the  State,  it  would  be  expedient 
organize  a  department  where  all  donations 
from  any  place  other  than  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  might  be  received. 

Accordingly,  a  portion  of  the  City  Depart- 
ment was  partitioned  off  and  on  the  6th  of 
June  the  State  Supply  Department  was  ready 
fo*-  duty.  From  Shasta  to  San  Diego  came 
packages  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  varieties. 
Letters  poured  in,  all  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion, "What  do  you  need,  and  how  much?" 
The  great  heart  of  the  people  was  beating  in 
sympathy,  and  sought  expression  for  its 
deep  feeling  in  an  ardent  desire  to  help  the 
brave  men  who  for  our  common  country  had 
left   home   and   friends   and   were   readv     and 
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willing  to  die  it  need  be  to  uphold  the  lionor 
of  the  nation.  This  is  no  time  to  speak  <>f 
the  poetic  side  of  a  seemingly  most  practical 
subject,  but  each  donation  speaks  eloquently 
and  tin  message  is  the  same — loyalty  to  coun- 
try, love  for  humanity  and  tenderest  sym 
pathy  lor  the  sick  ami  suffering.  Beautiful. 
indeed,  have  been  the  lessons  taught  during 
these  weeks  of  constant  labor,  and  one  and  all 
have  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  give  the  most 
willing  service  of  mind  and  body  to  send  upon 
their  mission  for  relief  your  loyal  gifts.  The 
report  following  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
has  been  acomplished,  as  far  as  mere  figures 
can.  but  there  is  so  much  more  in  this  great 
work  than  facts  or  figures  can  portray. 

Everything  sent  us  has  been  distributed  as 
•we  thought  the  sender  would  desire,  and 
whenever  a  wish  has  been  expressed  to  have 
anything  sent  to  a  particular  person  or  place, 
it  has  been  done  wheneve-  possible.  The  fol 
lowing  list  comprises  but  a  small  part  of  the 
donations  received  by  the  State  Department 
from  June  6th  to  August  6th: 

21.784  abdominal  bandages,  5.322  esmach 
bandages,  2,628  rolled  bandages,  10.308  com- 
fort bags.  2,492  sheets.  5.685  denim  pillow 
ticks,  239  hospital  and  surgical  shirts,  13  Arab 
tents,  388  packages  of  literature.  307  boxes  of 
fresh  fruit.  103  sacks  of  dried  fruit,  200  plaster 
of  Paris  bandages,  4.307  pillow  cases. 

Also  large  quantities  of  groceries,  pre- 
serves, vegetables,  drugs,  and  thousands  of 
useful  articles  the  mention  of  which  would 
consume  too  much  time  now.  but  will  appear 
in  the  printed  report  of  the  State  Association. 
Special  donations  have  been  sent  to  the  Cali- 
fornia. Iowa.  South  Dakota.  Colorado.  Kan 
MS,  Washington,  and  Tennessee  regiments. 
Also  a  large  case  sent  by  the  "Gold  Leaf 
Charity  (colored)  Club"  to  the  hospital  in 
Manila. 

Among  the  things  sent  to  Manila  for  hi>- 
pital  use  may  be  mentioned, — 

1.777  abdominal  bands,  337  surgical  and 
hospital  shirts.  81  sets  pajamas,  2,020  sheets. 
3.713  pillow  cases.  722  handkerchiefs,  13  tents. 
besides  towels,  night  shirts,  socks,  medicines. 
stationery,  and  delicacies. 

Our  grateful  thanks  are  cordially  extended 
to  each  and  every  one  of  the  generous  con- 
tributors, and  they  are  not  alone  in  Calif. >r 
nia:  Washington.  Nevada,  Oregon.  Colorado, 
and  Arizona,  have  all  done  nobly.  Our  one 
regret  has  been  that  time  did  not  permit  us 
to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  instead  of  a  brief 
acknowledgment  to  each  generous  donor. 
This  report  cannot  close  without  a  few  words 


of  thank-,  to  the  ladies  who    have  given    so 
cheerfully  and  Faithfully  then   tun.-  ami  labor, 
particularly  to     Mrs.   Breyfogle,  Mrs.  Clark. 
Melliss,     Jordan.      Russell,     Gertrude 
Burnett,    Harrington,   and    Collier;    last,   but 
certainly  not   least,  to    Miss  Augusts.  Weber, 
who  has  done  much  in  every  way,  particularly 
in  acting  as  secretary.     To  the  ladies  of  the 
Executive  Board  thanks  are  due  for  their  un- 
failing courtesy  and  consideration.     To    Mrs. 
Willard  B.   Harrington,     our     worthy     State 
President,  it  would  be  impossible  to  express 
what   we   feel.     Always   courteous  and   untir- 
ing where  any  good  can  be  done,  patient  to  a 
fault,  to  her  is  entirely  due  any  good  which 
tie  State  Department  may  have  accomplished. 
Respectfully, 
ANNIE  L.   McKINSTRV. 
Chief  of  State  Supply  Department. 

DONATIONS    RECEIVED     BY    STATIC 

SUPPLY    DEPARTMENT   FROM    JUNE 

6th  TO  AUGUST  6th,  1808: 

21,784  abdominal  bandages,  2,492  sheets.  6.- 
458  caps,  137  pillows,  10,308  comfort  bags. 
1,317  handkerchiefs,  337  suits  pajamas,  104 
flannel  shirts,  165  surgical  shirts,  16  under- 
drawers,  127  surgical  bandages,  190  wash 
cloths,  9  pin  cushions,  22  tent  pockets.  185 
throat  bandages,  2,628  rolled  bandages,  25 
fans,  190  wash  cloths,  5,322  esmach  bandages. 
4,307  pillow  cases,  5,696  pillow  ticks,  974 
towels,  590  pairs  socks,  13  pairs  hospital  slip- 
pers, 140  night  shirts,  73  hospital  shirts.  14S 
undershirts,  614  arm  slings.  1,087  disinfectant 
bags,  15  denim  packing  bags,  40  tents.  1 
blanket,  158  chest  protectors,  3  pairs  suspend- 
ers, 34  mosquito  nets. 

DRUGS. 
3  boxes  plaster  of  paris  bandages,    1     boa 
iodoform  gauze,   1   package  flaxseed.  0 
Florida    water,    iS    tubes    vaseline,    12    papers 
court    plaster.     1    comb,    57  boxes   salve.    200 
plaster  of  paris  bandages,  l-'  yards  bohbinet.  1 
piece  oil  silk.   1   lb.  camphor,  2  bottle- 
line,  24  sponges.  S  rubber  pillows.  690  pack 
>ot  powder,  2  1  powder,  6  bars 

soap,  77  cakes  soap.  0  hnxc<  SOap. 

GROCER!  KS 
25   lbs.     coffee,    1    sack    flour,    to  cans 
dense, 1  milk,  I  can  malted  milk.  1  can  m 
tract.     7     cans     condensed     milk,     cocoa     and 

l  ham.  1  barrel  olives,  n  rolls  butter,  2 
packages  chocolate,  4  bottles  catsu 

wine.    .  72   chickens.    388    pack- 

ages  literature.    1    bi  erv,   came*   and 

playing  card*.  307  b 

dried  fruit.  62  glasses  jelly,  38  sa,-k<  vege- 
tables. 3  cards  buttons,  -,t;  needles. 
12  pieces  tape.  16  pin  cushions,  2  bolts  flannel- 
JO  lbs.  supar.  4  cases  canned  corn  and 
tomatoes.   2  cases   evaporated   cream.   4  cases 
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salmon,  'i  ham,  i  sack  nuts,  i  box  butter,  6 
bottles  Chili  sauce,  2  bottles  cordial,  10  bottles 
wine,  1  package  tea,  63  testaments,  78  postage 
stamps,  18  lead  pencils,  103  sacks  dried  fruit, 
192  jars  preserves,  78  cases  preserves,  3  boxes 
buttons,  16  spools  cotton,  1  package  thread 
and  needles,  2  bolts  musllin,  several  yards 
cheesecloth,  24  spoons,  large  quantities  of  old 
linen,  muslin,  lint;  1  large  case  playing  cards, 
20  shoe  laces. 

LIST  OF  ARTICLES  SENT  TO  MANILA 
1,777  abdominal  bands,  1,587  esmach  bands, 
2,020  sheets,  5021  pillow  cases,  434  denim 
ticks,  188  surgical  shirts,  118  night  shirts,  193 
hospital  shirts,  118  pajamas,  2  pajama  jackets, 
447  and  2  sacks  rodled  bands,  93  pillows,  13 
tents,  241  arm  slings,  347  towels,  1140  cakes 
soap,  298  pairs  socks,  41  throat  bands,  962 
handkerchiefs,  82  nurses'  aprons,  22  tent 
pockets,  36  nurses'  gowns,  5  packages  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  1  ft.  camphor,  6  bottles 
Florida  water,  11  clothes  bags,  packages  of 
letter  paper,  2  pongee  shirts,  1  case  brandy,  3 
packages  dried  fruit.  1  box  antiphlogistine, 
1  case  port  wine,  1  bag  lint,  36  Manila  caps, 
190  comfort  bags,  (128  contained  towel,  soap, 
handkerchief,  band,  and  housewife) ;  4  whisk 
brooms. 

FINANCIAL  'REPORTS   OF   RED 

CROSS   AUXILIARIES  TO 

AUGUST    1,    1898 

ALMADEN. 
Receipts. 

Membership  fees $45.00 

Disbursements. 
State  membership  fee $10.10 

Balance $34-90 

GERTRUDE  GEACH,  Secretary. 

ARROYO  GRANDE. 

Amounts  made  by  Society   $212.00 

Sent  to  San  Francisco  Society   150.00 

Balance,  $  62.00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  ROUTZAHU,  Treasurer. 

AUBURN. 
Receipts. 

Membership   fees $87.00 

Benefits  and  donations   170.67  $257.67 

Disbursements. 
Orders  drawn  for  supplies  and 

remittances  to  State  society  $200.77 

Balance $56.90 

A.  L.  SMITH,  Treasurer. 

BELVEDERE. 
Active  members,  38    Associate  members,  9 
Receipts. 

Initiation    Fees    $46.00 

Monthly  Dues 44-50 

Sale  of  Badges  4.25 

Musicale    21c. 35 

Donations    4.90  $310.00 


Disbursements. 

Materials $110.95 

State  Society  Membership   ...  10.00 
San       Francisco       Emergency 

Fund 25 .  00 

Badges 15.00 

Inc.  Expenses 2.25 

Expenses  Musicale   29.15     192.35 

Balance,  $117.65 

Mrs.  T.  L.  MILLER,  Secretary. 

BENICIA. 

Receipts $295-35 

Disbursements. 
Cash  sent  State  Society  .  .    .  .$160.00 
Cash  sent  State  for  badges  ..     25.00 

Cash  local  work 10.00 

Cash,  materials,  sewing   ..    ..     89.10 

$284.10 

Balance  on  hand $11.25 

GRACE   GOODYEAR  KIRKMAN, 

President. 

BERKELEY. 
Receipts. 

Collections  (2)  from  public 
meetings  at  Congregational 
Church $58.75 

Donation     from     Town     and 

Gown   Club  of  Berkeley    ..    100.00 

Donation  from  Zeta  Psi  Fra- 
ternity  (University  of  Cal.)       5.00 

Donation  from  Sigma  Chi 
Fraternity  (University  of 
Cal.)   4.00 

Receipts  from  musical  recital 
at  home  of  Mrs.  Day  ..    ..     70.00 

Receipts  from  Fourth  of  July 

supper 219.45 

Receipts    from    Entertainment 

by  Berkeley  High  School..       7.10 

Donation  from  employees     of 

Pinole    Powder     Works    ..       7.00 

Donation  from  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst 200.00 

Donation  from  private  indi- 
viduals   401.46 

Receipts  from    sale  of  badges     12.00 

Receipts  from  sale  of  miscel- 
laneous donations 8.i5$i092.9i 

Disbursements. 

Hospital     supplies      for     first 

Manila  expedition $200.00 

Dry  goods  used  in   manufac- 
•     ture  of  bandages 231.49 

Drugs  used  in  manufacture  of 

bandages 23.53 

Printing 12.00 

Stationery  and  postage    ..    ..       4.15 

Contribution     to     State     Red 

Cross  Association 10.00 

Expressage,   telegraphing,    etc      4.20  $485.37 

Balance  on  hand   $607.54 

W.  C.  BLASDALE, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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CALISTOG.V 
Receipts. 

'S't >im vi  Ladies'  Club $500 

Entertainment    53-20 

Native  Sons'  gift 10.00 

Entertainment 59-40 

Membership 41.20  $i68.So 

Disbursements. 

Materials $21-75 

Entertainment    expenses    ..     ..     3.30 

State   membership  fee 10.00 

State  Red  Cross  fund 5.00 

To  emergency  fund 20.00 

For  Red  Cross  pins 25.00 

Material    18.73 

Express 85 

State  organization 30.00 

Material 00  $135.53 

Balance $33-^7 

\CXES   M.   FISHER, 

Treasurer. 

CENTREVILLE. 
Receipts. 

Membership $77.00 

Native     Sons     Golden     West, 

Parlor  169 25.00 

Centreville   Grammar   school..      1.00 

Donated 1.00 

Presbyterian  Sunday  School    .     6.65 

Material  sold 40 

Decoto   entertainment 51 .50 

Donation   for   Irvington    ..    ..     3.35  $165.90 

Disbursements. 
Cash,  admission     fee  to     State 

Association $10.00 

Cash,  for  badges  to  State  As- 
sociation       18.50 

Cash   to  State     Association    ..   75.00 
Cash  for  material,  flannel,  pins 

buttons 3005  $133.55 

Balance  on  hand  Aug    1st $32.35 

Mrs.  G.  HUXLEY. 

Treasurer. 

CLOVERDALE. 
Receipts. 

Donations $25. 50 

Proceeds   of  entertainment    ...   38.55 

Ice  Cream    12.10    $76.15 

Disbursements. 
Admission   fee  to     State     Red 

Cross   Society $10.00 

Flannel   for   (120)   bandages    ..  28.50 

Denim   (601)   pillow-slips    4.50 

Sundry   expenses 1.90 

Ice  cream 6.25 

To  field  hospital    25.00    $76.15 

Mrs.   L.   I.'  BIRD, 
Secretary. 
COLFAX. 
Forwarded  to  California  State  Associa- 
tion  $50.00 

August  4th,  funds  on  hand $66.13 

MARY  L.  MORRISOX 

Recording  Secretary. 

Vol.  xxxii — 18 


COLUSA 
Receipts. 

Cash   $  s 

Disbursements. 

State   Assn.    Initiation    Fee...      10.00 

State  Assn.  badge  pins   yj .50 

State     Assn.     hospital     nurse 
fund    10.00 

Supplies   and   contingent   ex- 
penses        164.67  $22_\  17 

Cash  in  Treasury  $204  76 

Mrs.   R.   A.   GRAY,  Treasurer. 

DANVILLE. 
Receipts. 

Memberships,   72 $72.00 

Donations   (cash)    40.00  $1  u.oa 

Disbursements. 
For  material  for  bandages,  etc.  $72.80 

For  badges   4 .  25 

To  join  State  Society   10.00 

For  material  for  caps,  etc   ....  22.95  $iio.oo> 

Balance  on  hand  $     2.00- 

DIXON. 

Receipts $15.' ..-,0 

Disbursements 1 24  17 

Balance $28.13; 

EMMA  APPERSON.  Secretary. 

DOWNIEVILLE 
Receipts. 

Membership  Fees   $34.00 

Bijou  Club 7.00  $43.00 

Disbursements. 

Membership  State  Society   $10.00 

Badges m.oo 

Stamps,  etc 10.00  (25   i'> 

Balance.  $17.84 

ALICE  M.  STRANGE    Secretary. 

ELKl  I 

Receipts 

I  disbursements. 

California  Red  Cross  Society.  $10.00 

Badges 38.00 

National  Red  Cross 80.00 

Sundries 13 

Troop  M.  2.I  U.  S    Vol.  Cav..   100.00 
Flannels 55.01  $- 

Balance $307 .12 

EDGAR  REINHART,  Treasurer. 

FELTON. 
Rea  ipts. 

Membership  dues $5- 10 

Society    entertainment 19.65 

For  refreshments    >3-05    $37.30 

Disbursements. 

Charter $10.00 

Badges 5.00 

General   expenses 12. 80 

For  nurses'   fund   10.00  5 

Number  of  members.    10. 

Mrs.  ALICE  CLEMENT. 

Treasurer. 
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FRESNO. 

Receipts    $326.00 

Disbursements    292.30 

Balance  $  33.70 

Mrs.  V.  MITCHELL, 

Secretary. 
GALT. 
Receipts. 

Admission  fees $20.00 

Proceeds  from  entertainment..  22.25 

Donations 25 .  50    $67 .  75 

Disbursements. 

Flannel   for  bandages $21.14 

To  become  members  of  R.   C. 

State  Association 10.00 

Membership   badges 5.00 

Emergency   slips 2.90 

Donation     to  the     Red     Cross 
State  Association 20.00    $59.04 

Balance $8.71 

ALICE  LATOURETTE, 

Secretary. 

GRASS    VALLEY. 
Receipts. 

Donations $338-50 

Membership   fees 73-50 

Donations 360.85 

Badges  sold    '14.25  $787.  ro 

Disbursements. 
Consignment  to  headquarters  $33.80 
Feeding  passing     regiment     at 

Colfax 16.70 

Board  and  lodging  Grass  Val- 
ley  Volunteers 92.30 

Company   I,   outfit 134.38 

Lunch     for     journey     to     San 

Francisco 18.45 

Three  days'     rations     in  Camp 

Barrett 49-70 

Weekly  supplies 89.03 

State  Association  fee 10.00 

100   Badges 25.00 

Sundries 7.20 

Hardware  for  camp 9.45 

Captain  Riley,  Co.   I,  cash    ..     30.00 

Bills  payable  55.00  $571.09 

Balance $216.01 

Mrs.  J.  F.  KIDDERS. 

President. 
HOLLISTER. 
Receipts. 

(ash $38.53 

Donation 1 .  10 

Dues 30    $39-93 

Disbursements. 

Flannelette   and   muslin $24.90 

Blank  books  for  society 50 

Hospital    nurses    (donation)...     5.00 
Overland  Monthly 50    $30.90 

Balance   in   treasury $903 

HOPLAND. 
Receipts. 

Membership  fees $40.00 

Donations 46.00 


Work L50 

Entertainments 63.40 

Badges . 9.00  $159.90 

Disbursements. 

State  Association $55.00 

San  Francisco  Red  Cross    So- 
ciety       9.oo 

Supplies 25.10 

Emergency  fund 20.00 

Badges 9.00 

Stationery,  etc 1 .  90 

Expenses    entertainment 11.90 

Hospital  ship 25.00  $156.90 

Balance $3.00 

ELLEN   GLECHER. 

President. 
Mrs.  KITTIE  CLENDENIN, 

Secretary. 
IONE. 
Receipts. 

Initiation  fees $23.00 

Subscriptions 80.50  $103.50 

Disbursements. 

Materials $37-50 

Initiation  fee  State  society....   10.00    $47.50 

Balance   $56.00 

W.  E.  BRUSIE, 

Secretary. 
LAKE  COUNTY. 
Receipts. 
Fourth     of     July      celebration, 

Upper  Lake $161 .  10 

Membership  fees 53-00 

Lakeport  entertainment   ..    ..     51.75  $265.85 
Disbursements. 

Materials $21.80 

Membership   fees 10.00 

Badges 25.00 

Donation  State  Society   ..    ..    100.00  $156.80 

Balance $109.05 

Mrs.  REBECCA  LYON, 
Treasurer. 
LOMPOC. 
Receipts. 

Memberships $58.35 

Donations  and  entertainments  176.35  $2^4.70 
Disbursements. 

State  Association 100.00 

Sundries 24.35  $124.35 

Balance $110.  ^5 

H.    A.  AVERILL. 
Chairman  Finance  Committee. 

LOS    ANGELES. 
Receipts. 

Donations $985.90 

Memberships 883.00 

Juvenile  memberships   ..    ..  .20 

Auxiliary  societies 8.00 

Subscriptions 21.00 

Benefits 629.15 

Miscellaneous 5903  $2586.28 

Disbursements. 

Materials $872.66 

Relief 55. 20 
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Cal.  Red  Cross,  from  Cum- 

mock   School 55  oo 

Expenses   of   benefits    ..    ..  32.75 

State   badges 254.90 

Misc.  expense 127.41  $1397.92 


Balance $1188.36 

Total   membership.  9^0. 

CARRIE  S.  GREENE. 

Financial   Secretary. 

MARTINEZ. 

Receipts $23331 

Disbursements. 

Materials $152.80 

State  Association 37-0O 

Netting 10.00  $199.80 


Balance $33-5' 

Mrs.  E.  L.   BAILHACHE, 

Secretary. 

MARYSVILLE. 
Receipts. 
Collections  and  donations   ...$420.04 

Camptonvllle 107.00  $527.04 

Disbursements. 

Materials $5960 

State  membership  fee 10.00 

Emergency  fund 50.00 

Underwear  Co.   L,     8th     Cal. 

Reg 223.70 

Stamps  and  express 2.80 

Materials 16.96 

Badges 12.50 

Field   hospital   fund    25.00  $400.56 


Balance $126.48 

MENDOCINO  CITY. 
Receipts. 

Art  Loan  Entertainment  $62.10 

Membership  Fees 15.00 

Ice  Cream  Sale 24.00 

Membership  Fees 4.00  $105. 10 

Disbursement^. 

State  Association    $10.00 

20  Badges  and  5  Boxes  92.29  $102.29 

Balanc.  f     2.81 

Mrs.  S    W    HILLS, 

Treasurer. 

MONTEREY    and     PACIFIC    GROVE 

Rec< 

bership  fees $72.01 

itions 1 1  r 

Proceeds  from  entertainments     i- 

Disbursinu  : 
Flannel,  muslin  and  sewing  matei 


Balance $134-43 

MARY  R.  JACK 

Acting   Treasurer 

NAPA 
Receipts. 

Membership   fees ->>5..oo 

Badges 226.25 

Donations 481.35 

Discount 2. 80  $060.40 


Disbursements. 

Initiation     fee  paid  State     or 
ganization $10.00 

Official  badges 50.00 

Remittance     to  State     organ- 
ization      100.00 

Red  Cross  supplies     and     ex- 
penses      300.85  $460.85 


Cash  on  hand $499-55 

JULIA  B.  MORAN, 

Treasurer. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  EVANS. 
Financial   Secretary. 

NEVADA  CITY. 
Receipts. 

Membership   fees $3500 

Donations 330.05  $365.05 

Expenditures. 

State   membership    fee $10.00 

Philippine   emergency    fund.  .     50.00 

Manila  hospital  fund 25.00 

Badges  for  Society 10.00 

Paid  for  supplies 247.77  $342/7 


Balance  on   hand   August    1st.  .  $22.28 
Mrs.  M.  LAWRENCE, 

Secretary. 
OAKLAND. 
Receipts. 

Total  receipts $6,900.40 

Disbursements. 

Prior  to  June  8th $1,337.41 

State   Society    500.00 

State  society,  membership...        10.00 

Hospitality  Committee   100.25 

Hospital  Committee  103.55 

Flannel    22.71 

Office  expenses 10.00 

Express  and  telephone 8.15 

Janitor 2.00 

Printing 19.00 

Refunded  money 10.00 

In  special  funds 1 

Available  balance    $3839.46 

OROVILLE 

Receipts 

Disbursements 


Balance $42  $7 

Mrs.  W.  E    DUNCAN.  Jr.. 

arv. 
PALO  AI.T<  ' 

Receipts 

Disbursements   '53  95 


Balance 


OLIVE  D<  >D<  .I'.. 

Treasurer. 

PASADENA 
Receipts 

Expenditures   208.5^ 

Balance.  8 

ue  Societv Stoo.oo 

E   S   ROGERS. 

Secretary. 
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PLEASANTON. 
Receipts. 

Initiation   fees    $29.00 

Bohemian    Club 66.60 

Graduating         class        Public 

School 10.00 

Baseball     game,     Ruby      Hill 

and  Mont  Rouge 52.02 

Baseball     game,     Ruby      Hill 

and  county  officials 39-00 

Contribution   boxes 5-43 

A.  W.  Feidler 2.50  $204.55 

Disbursements. 
Donation  to  State  Red  Cross  $85.00 

Pins , 8.25 

Organizing 10.00 

Local  expenses   (flannel,  etc.)     50.26  $153.51 

Balance  on  hand $51.04 

POINT  ARENA. 

Receipts $48.00 

Disbursements. 
State  Society $35  00 

Balance $13.00 

Mrs.  W.  C.  DAVIDSON, 

President. 
REDLANDS 
Members  enrolled,  143. 

Receipts $488.89 

Disbursements. 

Materials  $79-05 

Fruit 5.00 

Membership  State  Society 10.00 

Badges  50 .  00 

Emergency  Fund 25.00 

Nurses 50.00 

Co.  G.  7th  Regt.,  Cal.  Vols 50.00  $269.05 

Balance,  $219.84 

Mrs.  L.  L.  PHILIPPI. 

Treasurer. 
REDWOOD   CITY. 
Receipts. 

Membership    $95.05 

Donations 95-00 

Entertainments    145-50  $335-55 

Disbursements. 
State  Society   (donation)    .  . .  .$  10.00 
State  Society  membersnip  fee     10.00 
State       Society        emergency 

fund 10.00 

Badges    31.25 

State   Society   hospital    fund.  .     25.00 
Supplies    136.38  $222.63 

Cash   on   hand   Aug.    1st $112.92 

ZOE  FOX  THORPE, 
Financial  Secretary. 

ROCKLIN. 
Receipts. 

Initiation   Fees    $38.00 

Private  donations   9.00 

Grand  Army  5 .  00 

Miscellaneous    45.10  $97.10 

Disbursements. 

Material   24 .  95 

Initiation  fee  to  State  Assn 10.00 


Badges   12.50 

Donation  to  State  Assn   ro.oo 

Miscellaneous   10.55  $78.00 

Amount  on  hand,  $19.10 

Mrs.  G.  B.  WOODBRIDGE, 

President. 
SACRAMENTO. 

Receipts $6,373-43 

Disbursements. 
State   Red   Cross   Society. $1,232. 25 
Reception,  refreshment  of 

soldiers  in  transit 407.07 

Sewing  and  supply  depot.       456.68 
Comfort  fund  to  two  Sac- 
ramento companies  and 

soldiers 600.00 

Stationery,  printing,  tele- 
graphing, local  relief, 
etc 53.75  $2,749.75 

Balance   August,    1898 $3,623. 6> 

Number  of  members  enrolled,   1,764. 
EMILY  M.  THOMPSON,  Secretary. 

ST  HELENA. 
Receipts. 
Membership     fees       and     sub- 
scriptions    $22g . 05 

Disbursements. 
State       Association      member- 
ship    $10.00 

Badges 25.00 

Donation    State   Association  .  .   50.00 
Materials 88.25  $173.25 

Balance $55 .8c 

Mrs.   R.   H.   PITHIE,  Treasurer. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Receipts. 

Membership  fees $156.00 

Donations 125.75 

Entertainments 128.50  $410.2= 

Disbursements. 

Materials,  etc $122.39 

Membership  fee  State  Society     10.00 

Badges 25.00 

Donation  to  State   Society...    100.00  $257.3': 

Balance $152. Sf 

MARY  E.  WALKER,  Treasurer. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
From  April  28,  1898,  to  July  31,  1898,  inclu- 

sive-                     RECEIPTS. 
Receipts    to    June    27,    1898,    as    al- 
ready  reported    %A7277  ■': 

From  June  27th  to  July  31st  as  follows: — 

General   Subscriptions    1663.0} 

Monthly  Subscriptions    543-50 

Benefits    309032 

Clubs  and  Associations   996.00 

Employees  U.  S.  Ry.  Mail  Service.  247.90 

P.  O.  Branch  Red  Cross  Society  .  . .  200. co 

Retail   Liquor   Dealers    1190.50 

From   Miss    Dora    Dixon,   through 

Alaska  Commercial  Co 200.' 

$55408.83 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Bread,  biscuits  and  crackers $     103.23 

Blankets,  clothing  and  rubber  goods.       609.19 
Cash: 

California  State  Red  Cross  Associa- 
tion      10000.00 

California      Refund     of     remittances 

from  interior  Red  Cross  Societies.       962.78 

California  admission  fee 10.00 

Cash.  1st  Bat.  Cal.  Heavy  Artillery.       500.00 

Cash.  1st  Reg.  Cal.  Volunteers   1500.00 

Cash,   1st  Reg.  South  Dakota  Vol...       200.00 
C  t>h.  Red  Cross  Nurses.  Manila  ..       200.00 
Dry  Goods,  including  flannel,  sack- 
ing, tapes,  etc 4177.09 

Drugs  and  Medicines: 
Cal.  Bat.  Heavy  Artillery.   $    89.59 
Cal.  1st  Reg.   Infantry   ....     254.15 
Cal.  6th  Reg.  Infantry   ....      136. 23 

Cal.  7th  Reg.  Infantry 83.75 

Cal.  French  Hospital  ....  2.85 
Idaho  1st  Reg.  Infantry  .  .  58.56 
Iowa  51st  Reg.  Infantry  ..  41.21 
Kansas  20th  Reg.  Infantry.      121.42 

Manila   1032.22 

Minnesota  13th  Reg.  Infan- 
try       143-07 

Montana  isl  Reg.  Infantry.  1 17  44 
Nebraska  1st  Reg.  Infantry  78.04 
North     Dakota     1st     Reg. 

Infantry   30. 90 

Nevada  1st  Bat.  Cavalry   ..  1.50 

Post  Street  Office   977-52 

Red  Cross  Hospital  Tent..       94-57 
South  Dakota  1st  Reg.  In- 
fantry          46 .41 

Tennessee  1st  Reg.  Infantry  54  39 
Utah  1st  Bat.  Artillerv  ....        8. So 

l\   S.   Artillery    3* 

U    S.  3d  Bat.  Infantry 1   44 

l"    S.  Field  Hospital   1442 

U.  S.   14th  Reg.  Infantry..  .75 
I'    S.  18th  Reg.  Infantrv  ..         6.10 
U.  S.  23d  Reg.  Infantry  .  .         54.48 
Washington  1st  Reg.  Infan- 
try          34-00 

Wyoming  1st  Reg.  Infantry  .85 

Forward.       $3,523.44  $18,26 
Less  allowance  and  disc'nt.      69.17 

3454  •  -7 

170. 5i 

Eccr  Boxes    13  -60 

EXPENSE,    OFFICE.    SPRECKELS 

BUILDING 

I,  stationery  and  printing. $241  46 

Car  fares 4  25 

Carjares.  Soldiers'  : 

tiger  service    7  65 

Miscellaneous,   including  Gold- 
en Gate  Hall,  etc 75  85 

''os'age  and  Revenue  Stamps.  .     84.65 
Telegrams  and  telephone  mes- 
sages         20.03 

$487  80 

POST  STREET  OFFICE. 
Bonks,    stationery    and    print- 
ing   $     50.80 


Cash  25.00 

Drayage    384. 30 

Labor  and  clerk  hire [6 

Postage  27.00 

Packing  cases 34-50 

Supplies  and  repairs  4 .75 

$692   1 1 

French  Hospital,  care  J.  B.  Johnson..     55.89 
Furniture,  tents,  sheets  and  pillows. ..  1028.16 

Groceries,  canned  goods,  etc 1430.76 

Glassware,  crockery  and  lamps 60.38 

Hardware,  stoves  and  tinware   33'   46 

HOSPITALITY  COMMITTEE. 

Cash  $  125.00 

Caterer  1463.50 

Groceries,  etc 307.98 

Printing   3.00 

Supplies    32.35 

$1031-83 

Iowa  Drill   190.85 

Kerosene  25.50 

Lumber  and  carpenter  work   7&40 

Medals  and  badges   1842.73 

Milk   68.70 

Paper  and  twine 11 .68 

Red  Cross  Tent  and  Committee  on 

Nurses 170.75 

Shoes  

Surgical  instruments  and  ambulance.  2738  10 

Vegetables  and  fruit 1 41  -4 1 

Wines  and  liquors   141.00 

Total    Disbursements.        $33,434.18 
RECAPITULATION. 
Receipts  to  July  31,  1898.  .$55408.83 
Disbursements  to  Julv  31. 
1808 $3343418 

Balance  on  hand.   Tulv  31.   1808 $21,974.65 

Mrs.  WM.  R.  MORG  W 

Chairman    Finance    Committee. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 

Receipts. 

Membership  fees $104.00 

Donations 20fl 

Sales c;i6  to 

Disbursements. 

State  membership  fees $10.00 

Badges 50.00 

Emergency  fund 10.00 

Field   hospital 50.00 

Materials 45  00 

Society   expenses 11.00$ 

Balance $140.10 

BELLI-    STOCKWELL, 
Secretarv. 
SAN  JOSE. 

Receipt-. 

(.'ash  donations $1,327.83 

Cash     donations     San    Jose 

Board  of  Trade  510.83 

Membership  fees   436.00$-- 

Disbursements. 
Membership     fee     to    State 

Red   Cross    Society..    ..       $10.00 
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400  membership   badges    ..  100.00 

Manila  expedition  for  Hos- 
pital supplies 100.00 

Postage  stamps 1.00 

20  ps.  shoes  to  Co.  M,    8th 

Cal.  Reg't 40.00 

Donation    for    band    instru- 
ments, 8th  Cal.  Reg't 100.00 

Printing 4. 50 

Supplies,  material,  etc  .  .    ..  880.53  $1465.03 


Balance  cash  on  hand $809.63 

H.  G.  SQUIER, 
Clerk. 

SAN    LUIS    OBISPO. 
Receipts. 

Dues    ..  ..$  28.30 

Entertainments 288.20 

Cash  donations 85.80 

Sale  of  Ked  Cross  buttons  ...       9.85  $412.15 
Disbursements. 

State  R.  C.  Society $300.00 

Flannel  for  bandages 57-85 

Expense   ..■ 25.00  $382.85 


Balance  on  hand $29.30 

MARY  L.  M'KENNON, 

Secretary. 
SAN  MATEO. 
Receipts. 

Membership  fees $125.00 

Donations 110.75 

Monthly  dues   65.25  $301.00 

Disbursements. 
Membership  fee  paid  to  State 

Society    $10.00 

Red  Cross  pins 32.50 

Beef  Extract 26.85 

Flannel,  tape,   etc 13787 

Janitor  of  rooms 1 .25 

Postage,   stationery 3.65 

Ham,  bread  for  sandwiches..       4.00 
Express  charges 1. 00  $217.12 


To  balance  on  hand 


SAN  RAFAEL. 
Receipts. 
Memberships     and       dona- 
tions   $1,291.30 

Entertainments 125.25  $1,416.55 

Disbursements. 
State    Association    member- 
ship fee $10.00 

Badges 62.50 

Emergency  fund _. .     50.00 

Nurse 10.00 

Hospital  supplies 29.40 

Headquarters 16.50 

Expense  entertainment   ..    ..     15.25 
Materials 556.45     $750.10 


Balance !    $666.45 

LAURA  J.  BARSTOW, 
Treasurer. 
SANTA  CRUZ. 
Receipts. 

Membership  Dues $  7».co 

Donations  '. *J2.8(  $4  \6  36 


Disbursements. 
Donations  to  State  Ass'n   ....$100.00 

Initiation  Fee  State  Ass'n  ....  10.00 

Spent  for  soldiers  at  camp 55.10 

Materials 65 .  58 

Badges    32 .  00 

General  Expense   32.50  $295.13 


Balance,  $151.18 

Mrs.  KATE  C.  COPE* 

Treasurer. 
SAUSALITO. 
Receipts. 

Donations $220.90 

Public  schools 1440 

Monthly   subscriptions 18 1.95 

Memberships 86.00 

Raffle 272.05  $612.30 

Disbursements. 

Flannel $107.00 

Rubber  stamps 3.50 

Initiation  fee  State  Ass'n..  ..  10.00 
State  Association  initiation  fee  50.00 
Bath  tickets  14th  Infantry  ....     20.00 

Badges 43-50 

Manila  hospital  fund 50.00 

Blankets,  Lime  Point 21.15 

Sundries 17.. 05  $322.20 


Balance $290.10 

I.  L.  TILLINGHAST. 

Treasurer. 

SUISUN. 
Receipts. 
Memberships,     donations     and 

benefits $405.80 

Disbursements. 
State  membership,  badges,  ma- 
terials,    donations     to     State 
Society,   general  expense   .  .    154.65 


Balance $2^1.15 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.   BRYAN, 
Secretary. 
TRACY. 
Receipts. 

From  members    $35. 00 

Donations    5-50 

Picnic  receipts   13.25     $53.75 

Disbursements. 
Sent  to  the  State  Red  Cross  Society.  .$50.00 


Balance  $  3-75 

Mrs.  EMMA  COX. 

Treasurer. 
TULARE. 
Receipts. 

Memberships $45- 00 

From     Congregational     Aid  So- 
ciety     10.70  $55.70 

Disbursements. 

Sundry  expenses $  1 .  t  5 

Material  for  supplies 40.05 

Fees  for   State  membership....    10.00 
Expressage 2.35  $53.45 


Balance  on  hand $2 .  25 

Mrs.  ALICE  RATCLIFF. 

•    Treasurer. 
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\  ACAVILLE. 
Receipts. 

Memberships    55-00 

Concert 49-70 

Contributions 107. 15  $211 .85 

Disbursements. 

Supplies $73 .76 

Initiation  State   Association    ..    10.00 

Badges 12.50 

Emergency  fund 20.00 

Hospital  supplies 25.00  $141.26 

Balance $70.59 

VENTURA. 
Receipts. 

Donations   and   memberships $193.00 

Disbursements. 

Donations  State  Society $140.00 

Badges 30.25 

Vegetables   9.70  $179.95 

Balance  $  13-05 

Mrs.  J.    H.   SPEAR,  President. 

WALNUT  CREEK. 

Receipts   $171  -75 

Disbursements    142.28 

Balance  $  29.47 

GUS  D.  CHILDS,  Treasurer. 

WHITTIER    STATE   SCHOOL. 
Receipts. 

Employees $124.10 

Initiation  fees 4.00 

Badges 75 

Red  Cross  Entertainment.    ..     32.25 

Donation 2.00  $163.10 

Disbursements. 

Fees  59  members $5900 

State  membership  fee 10.00 

Badges 25.00 

Contribution 20.00 

Exp.   entertainment 3-00 

State   Association 30.00  $147.00 

Balance $16.10 

T.  W.  KIRLEY.  Secretary. 

WILLOW    GLEN. 
Receipts. 

Dues $25.00 

Donations 27.60 

Entertainment 44-75  $97-35 

Disbursements. 

Materials $32.70 

Badges 7-75 

State  Association 10.00 

Incidental  expenses   1. 95  $5-4° 

Balance    $44  95 

LOTTA  WALDO, 

Treasurer. 
WOODLAND. 

Receipts $393-6o 

Disbursements 293.75 

Balance $99  85 

CORA  B.  PORTER. 

Treasurer. 


There  are,  besides  these,  auxiliary  societies 
in  Alameda,  Almo,  Bakersfield,  Cayucos. 
Camp  Meeker,  Ferndale,  Gilroy,  Hanford, 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  Mill  Valley,  Newcastle,  Ni- 
pomo,  Petaluma,  Pescadero,  Riverside,  Roh- 
nerville,  Salinas,  San  Leandro,  San  Ardo, 
Santa  Rosa,  Sutter  Creek,  Truckee,  Ukiah, 
Valley  Ford,  Visalia,  Vallejo,  and  Weaver- 
ville. 


ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  JOSEPH  SHEL- 
DON. 

MY  REMARKS  this  evening  will  be 
partly  in  explanation  of  the  legal 
relations  of  "The  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross"  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty  by  which  our 
Government  and  that  of  forty  nations  or 
more  have  bound  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  war,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals  and  after  great 
battles.  They  may  also  serve  as  an  answer 
to  certain  specific  questions  that  have  l>een 
asked  as  to  organizing  and  conducting  aux- 
iliary societies.  They  will  include  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  humane  spirit  in 
which  the  whole  movement  originated,  and 
which  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  an  evolu- 
tion of  civilization;  it  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  spirit  in  which  war  \va 
merly  conducted. 

In  the  ancient  times,  and  even  in  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded.  The  medical  start',  fully 
occupied  with  the  ordinary  disabilities  of 
troops,  uniformly  and  inevitably  broke  down 
under  the  accumulating  burdens  cast  upon 
them  after  great  battles  and  sieges.  The  sick 
and  wounded,  in  immense  numbers,  lay  whore 
they  fell,  for  days  after  great  battles. 

But  this  century  has  witnessed  the  rise  of 
a  more  humane  spirit  than  any  that  has  pre- 
viously prevailed.  The  care  of  the  insane, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  unfortunate, 
the  ignorant,  the  criminal,  tne  prisoner,  and 
the  outcast,  the  liberation  of  slaves  and  peons 
and  serfs,  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  caste 
in  all  directions,  and  the  final  resting  of  gov- 
ernments broadly  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, indicate  its  rise  and  growth. 

In  1854,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  at  Scutari  drew  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  preventable  suffer- 
ing, disease  and  death,  that  prevailed  in  their 
camps,  and  Florence  Nightingale's  humane 
work  there  is  known  to  the  whole  world. 
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In  June,  1859,  occurred  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Solferino,  in  which  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinians were  on  one  side  and  the  Austrians 
on  the  other.  The  battle  raged  for  more  than 
sixteen  hours,  over  a  wide  reach  of  country, 
and  at  its  conclusion  sixteen  thousand  French 
and  Sardinians  and  twenty  thousand  Aus- 
trians lay  dead  and  wounded  on  that  field. 
The  old  fact  reappeared.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible recourse  for  these  people,  dead  and 
dying,  in  the  medical  staff.  A  Swiss  gentle- 
man, Henry  Dunaut  by  name,  happened  to 
be  traveling  near  this  battlefield  just  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  battle,  and  was  horrified  at 
the  spectacle  presented.  He  engaged  per- 
sonally for  some  days  in  the  work  of  relief, 
but  the  facts  haunted  him  afterwards;  the  im- 
mense mass  of  individuals  suffering  needless 
torments,  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  pain,  and 
the  stenches  and  despair  and  death  were  ever 
before  him.  He  wrote  a  book  about  it,  enti- 
tled "A  Souvenir  of  Solferino."  He  lectured 
about  it  before  the  Society  of  Public  Utility 
at  Geneva.  That  society  became  interested 
in  the  matter.  Gustav  Moynier,  a  gentleman 
of  independent  fortune  and  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  society,  Louis  Appia,  a  philan- 
thropic physician,  and  Adolph  Ador,  a  pub- 
licist of  standing  and  reputation,  took  the 
matter  up  heartily.  They  interested  the  at- 
tention of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  in  the 
possibility  of  devising  some  means  of  prevent- 
ing so  much  needless  suffering  on  battle- 
fields and  in  hospitals  in  time  of  war. 

The  work  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  the 
Crimea  was  cited  and  used  as  a  proof  of  what 
might  be  done,  if  the  work  was  undertaken  in 
a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  way.  The 
Swiss  Federal  Council  carefully,  cautiously, 
sounded  the  courts  of  the  greater  nationali- 
ties as  to  their  willingness  to  undertake  so 
great  an  innovation  upon  the  immemorial 
usages  of  warfare,  as  to  mingle  philanthropy 
with  war  while  war  was  raging.  They  found 
these  nationalities  non-committal,  but  warily 
inclined  to  look  into  their' proposal.  A  con- 
ference was  called  to  meet  at  Geneva  in  Au- 
gust, 1863. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  Eu- 
rope, during  i860,  1861,  and  1862,  our  Civil 
War  broke  out,  and  the  memorable  meeting 
of  the  projectors  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  took  place.  The  great 
President  listened  with  grave  attention  to 
their  proposals.  It  seemed  so  unusual,  even 
preposterous,  to  him  at  that  time,  that  he  said 


to  them:  "Now,  gentlemen,  that  you  have 
stated  what  you  propose  to  do  if  you  are  per- 
mitted, will  you  please  state  to  me  frankly 
what  you  really  design  to  do  and  what  you 
are  driving  at,  as  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
you  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  what  you 
say  you  are  going  to  do."  They  explained 
their  plans  to  him  in  downright  simplicity 
and  earnestness.  It  was  a  new  departure  in 
the  method  of  carrying  on  war,  but  he  gave 
his  hearty  approval  of  their  well-meant  de- 
signs, however  impracticable  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be.  The  success  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  was,  from  the  first,  pronounced 
and  decided.  The  great  heart  of  the  people 
responded  with  abundant  returns  to  the  call 
of 'the  Commission,  and  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try responded  with  more  substantial  help  and 
more  contagious  enthusiasm  than  the  Pacific 
Coast,  under  the  inspiration  of  its  own  patri- 
otic feelings,  and  the  guiding  genius  of  Henry 
W.  Bellows  and  Starr  King.     (Applause.) 

The  effect  was  felt  beyond  the  sea,  and  the 
conference  of  August,  11863,  took  place  while 
these  triumphs  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in 
the  Northern  armies  were  ringing  round  the 
world.  Napoleon  III,  with  considerable 
warmth  for  him,  took  up  the  measure  pro- 
posed, the  other  great  continental  powers  fol- 
lowed; and  with  Great  Britain,  they  assem- 
bled by  their  conferees,  and  cautiously  sur- 
veyed the  ground.  In  that  conference  and  in 
the  more  formal  conference  of  the  following 
years,  the  United  States  was  represented  by 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Fogg,  then  our  Minister 
to  Switzerland,  and  by  Mr.  Bowles,  then  an 
American  banker  in  Paris. 

The  result  of  the  conference  of  1864  was 
that  they  formulated  ten  articles  as  being  the 
fundamental  propositions  on  which  all  might 
agree.  They  reported  these  propositions  as 
to  what  might  be  done: 

1.  All  military  hospitals,  stores,  surgeons, 
nurses,  chaplains,  and  noncombatants,  are 
made  neutral  and  are  protected;  they  can 
neither  be  attacked  nor  captured. 

2.  Every  house  into  which  the  sick  or 
wounded  are  permitted  to  enter  and  be  cared 
for,  is  also  neutralized,  with  all  its  inmates. 

3.  A  common  flag,  bearing  the  red  cross 
on  a  white  field  is  the  hospital  flag  of  all  na- 
tions within  the  treaty — floating  together  with 
the  national  flag  of  each  nation. 

I  will  say  in  passing,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  red  cross  in  a  white  field  as  the  flag  was 
out  of  compliment  to  Switzerland,  which  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  was  a 
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reversal  of  the  Swiss  colors,  which  arc  a  white 
cross  in  a  red  field. 

4.  An  arm  badge,  also  a  red  cross,  is  worn 
as  a  protection  and  to  indicate  the  neutral 
character  of  the  wearer. 

5.  All  badly  wounded  are  delivered  over 
immediately  to  their  own  medical  men,  if  re- 
quested. 

6.  All  the  sick  and  wounded  on  either  side 
are  equally  to  be  cared  for. 

7.  All  convoys  of  prisoners  passing  in  ex- 
change are  also  protected. 

8.  Kach  nation  is  to  recognize  a  national 
society  of  its  own,  to  be  a  medium  of  com- 
munication for  relief  work  between  the  army 
and  the  people,  and  with  the  international 
committee  of  Geneva,  and  through  that  with 
all  the  national  relief  societies  of  the  treaty 
nations. 

9.  They  provided  for  conferences  to  be 
called  of  all  the  treaty  nations,  as  often  as 
matters  of  importance  should  arise  demanding 
the  attention  of  all  the  representatives. 

10.  They  provided  that  any  other  nation 
that  desires  to  accept  the  treaty  afterwards 
might  do  so  by  giving  its  adhesion  to  the 
treaty  and  notifying  the  international  author- 
ity of  its  action. 

These  ten  fundamental  propositions  were 
agreed  upon  and  formed  the  substance  of  a 
treaty  between  the  nations  that  joined  in 
adopting  them,  and  were  ratified  and  became 
the  fundamental  law  of  these  nations.  The 
society  provided  by  the  treaty  has  been  incor- 
porated in  this  country  under  the  name  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  of  which  Miss 
Clara  Barton  is  president,  and  of  which  she 
has  long  been  its  most  efficient  officer.  Of 
that  society,  by  virtue  of  your  affiliation  with 
it  as  auxiliaries,  you  are  working  and  efficient 
members.  There  is,  and  can  be.  as  the  law 
now  stands,  no  other  such  organization  ac- 
credited. So  that  all  you  have  heard,  and  all 
you  may  hereafter  hear,  of  White  Cross  so- 
cieties, or  Blue  Anchor  societies,  or  any 
other  society  of  the  kind,  being  recognized  by 
the  Government,  by  the  War  Department,  or 
by  the  President,  proceeds  simply  from  per- 
sons ill-advised  as  to  the  law  and  the  treaty, 
however  sincere  and  well-intentioned  they 
may  be.     (Applause.) 

In  1868,  fifteen  other  propositions  were 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  original  ten, 
adopting  and  applying  the  same  principles  to 
naval  warfare  that  were  originally  applied  to 
conflicts  on  the  land,  and  these  propositions 
have  been  adopted  by  Spain  and  the  United 
States  as  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  present  war  on  the  sea  shall  be  conducted. 

On  the  1st  day  of  March.  1882.  the  United 


States  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  treaty  and  to 
the  fifteen  additional  articles.  In  1884,  the 
principles  originally  adopted  to  govern  na- 
tions in  warfare  on  land  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended and  applied  in  naval  warfare,  were  still 
further  extended  to  the  greater  calamities  of 
peace.  That  has  since  been  called  the  Ameri- 
can Amendment.  It  came  about  something 
in  this  way:  In  1884,  there  was  called  by  the 
Central  Committee  a  meeting  of  all  the  dele- 
gates from  the  treaty  nations.  Twenty-six 
questions  of  importance  were  sent  out  to  the 
delegates  from  the  different  nationalities  for 
them  to  consider  and  report  upon  when  they 
should  come  together  in  conference.  The 
year  before,  Greece  had  been  suffering  from 
an  earthquake,  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  of 
Greece  had  done  noble  service  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  question  of  whether  the  Red  Cross 
Societies  should  extend  their  activities  to  the 
greater  calamities  of  peace  was  sent  to  the 
delegates  from  Greece.  This  had  been  a  mat- 
ter that'  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  for  a  long 
time.  The  delegates  were  Miss  Barton,  a 
gentleman  from  Washington  by  the  name  of 
Solomon,  and  myself.  We  were  resolved 
that  whatever  the  report  from  Greece  might 
be,  that  we  should  sustain  that  proposition 
and  insist  upon  it,  and  we  were  prepared  to 
show  what  the  reason  was  why  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  waited  for  sev- 
enteen years  before  it  would  take  up  this 
treaty  and  adopt  it.  It  was  said  to  that  con- 
ference: "You  wonder  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  you  are  pleased  to  say 
is  the  most  humane  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  has  neglected  so  long  to  adopt  the 
treaty  of  the  Red  Cross.  While  not  under- 
taking to  say  what  motives  may  have  influ- 
enced the  Government,  it  is  plain  to  anybody 
to  see  that  a  proposition  that  requires  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  wait  until  they 
shall  have  war  to  exercise  their  activities 
could  never  be  very  attractive  to  a  people  that 
in  downright  good  faith  never  expected  to 
have  another  war  after  the  termination  of 
their  Civil  War."  But  we  said,  "We  are  a 
great  nation,  spread  over  a  very  great  space, 
and  we  are  liable  all  the  time  to  the  great  ca- 
lamities of  peace.  Our  great  rivers  like  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  overflow  their  banks, 
sometimes  extending  a  flood  fifty  miles  wide 
and  a  thousand  miles  long.  Sometimes  great 
cyclones  throw  up  a  tidal  wave  that  sweeps 
our  sea  islands.     Great  conflagrations  devas- 
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tate  our  cities  and  our  forests.  We  need  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  under  such  conditions 
the  very  same  kind  of  discipline  and  work  that 
you  require  in  case  of  war.  It  is  the  only 
preparation  that  we  can  have  for  war.  And 
we  can  assure  you  that  if  you  will  broaden 
out  the  scope  of  the  Red  Cross  so  that  our 
people  can  see  that  there  is  something  for 
them  to  do  under  the  Red  Cross  in  time  of 
peace,  you  will  have  an  abundance  of  evidence 
that  the  Red  Cross  is  accepted  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  enthusiasm."  It 
was  opposed  in  the  conference,  but  finally  it 
was  unanimously  approved. 

Since  that  time,  I  may  say  to  youL  there  has 
been  extraordinary  work  done  by  the  Amer- 
ican National  Society  of  the  Red  Cross.  The 
forest  fires  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
brought  forth  their  work.  So  with  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  great 
work  in  the  sea  islands,  which  I  will  under- 
take to  say  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
things  that  was  ever  done  in  this  country. 
Thirty  thousand  people  were  in  a  single  night 
reduced  to  beggary,  their  homes  gone,  and 
it  was  only  God's  mercy  that  they  were  not 
every  one  drowned.  Yet  for  seven  months 
that  thirty  thousand  people  rested  securely, 
under  the  work  of  the  Rel  Cross,  and  were 
brought  around  from  September  until  the 
next  June,  and  then  left  to  go  on  with  their 
ordinary  employments  after  the  Red  Cross 
had  done  its  work  among  them.     (Applause.) 

As  an  illustration  of  exactly  how  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  is  sometimes  done,  I  will 
give  you  a  little  incident  that  occurred  in 
1884,  and  which  may  be  interesting  to  you.  In 
that  year  the  water  af  the  Mississippi  river 
was  long  in  subsiding.  It  became  entirely 
evident  that  unless  there  was  something  done 
promptly  the  whole  year  must  go  by,  and  the 
people  would  lose  the  avails  of  the  harvest  of 
the  year.  They  telegraphed  from  Memphis 
to  the  president  of  this  society  in  Washing- 
ton of  their  necessities.  There  was  a  Red 
Cross  society  organized  in  Rochester,  New 
York.  There  was  a  man  there  by  the  name 
of  Sibley,  a  dealer  in  seeds.  He  filled  a  car 
with  seeds  at  his  own  expense,  it  was  given 
free  transportation  to  Memphis,  and  there  it 
■was  divided  and  repacked  and  sent  to  five  dif- 
ferent States,  and  all  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  notice  of  the  need  was  given.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  is  and  can  be  done. 

It  has  been  asked  of  me  whether,  after  this 


war  is  over,  you  shall  keep  up  your  organ- 
ization. I  therefore  have  a  little  to  say  upon 
that  subject.  No  one  can  doubt  that  your 
work  in  the  last  four  months  has  been  of  in- 
estimable value,  not  alone  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  to  their  families,  but  to  yourselves 
and  the  country  at  large.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  if,  by  some  evil  mischance,  the  war  shall 
be  continued,  and  fevers  and  sickness,  wounds- 
and  death,  should  continue  to  be  rife,  that 
your  blessed  work  would  'grow  in  efficiency 
and  power,  in  directness  and  value,  and  in  the 
public  appreciation,  as  you  more  perfectly 
learn  the  business  which  you  have  so  hastily, 
nobly,  and  successfully,  taken  up. 

But  if  this  war  shall  now  cease,  and  we 
shall  again  have  peace,  with  all  its  blessed  at- 
tendants, are  we  now  quite  so  sure  as  we 
were  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  that  the 
spears  can  now  be  beaten  into  pruning  hooks, 
and  that  we  ourselves  shall  never  learn  or 
practise  war  any  more?  It  seems  as  if,  for 
good  or  for  ill,  we  are  more  than  ever  before 
precipitated  into  the  whirling  tide  of  Euro- 
pean, and  even  of  Asiatic,  politics  and  wars. 
But  even  if  we  ourselves  can  manage  to  keep 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  is  it  not  certain 
tnat  war  impends  this  moment  over  all  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  in  which  we  may  at  any  time 
become  involved?  A  new  "sick  man"  in 
China  has  appeared  to  complicate  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate  of  the  hereditary  ''sick 
man"  in  Turkey.  These  two  great  estates  can 
hardly  be  settled  without  a  war  that  will  in- 
volve all  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,, 
accustomed  to  scan  the  horizon  for  coming 
portents  of  war,  has  lately  announced  his- 
conviction  that  a  European  war  is  not  far  in 
the  future.  The  death  of  Franz  Joseph,  of 
Austria-Hungary,  might  precipitate  a  war 
among  the  conglomeration  of  nationalities 
which  his  steadying  hand  alone  now  holds  in 
the  bonds  of  peace.  The  wild  escapades  of 
William  of  Germany  are  full  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  war,  always.  The  old  rivalries  of  G"eat 
Britain  and  Russia  among  the  nationalities  of 
Asia  direct  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
statesmen  to  the  precarious  conditions  of 
peace. 

But  if  statesmen  anticipate  war,  much  more 
do  the  political  economist  and  the  humani- 
tarian anticipate  it.  The  economist  realizes 
that  in  all  ordinary  times  the  peasantry  and 
the  business  men  of  Europe  are  taxed  to  the 
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utmost  of  their  ability  to  pay  for  the  support 

of  their  civil,  their  military,  naval,  and  eccle- 
siastical establishments.  As  the  unit  of  taxa- 
tion by  insensible  but  continuous  increments 
oi  burden,  by  the  incessant  increase  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  becomes  more 
and  more  burdensome  with  the  passing  of 
tune,  so  the  conditions  will  be  produced  in 
which  a  new  French  Revolution  will  smoulder 
ana  war  will  be  inevitable. 

The  humanitarian,  observing  fifteen  mill- 
ions in  India  dying  of  famine,  in  a  country 
raising  enough  food  for  all,  and  famines  fre- 
quently recurring  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Ireland,  cannot  doubt  that  at  last  men  will 
tight  rather  than  perish  miserably,  without 
the  hope  of  a  better  condition  for  themselves 
or  their  children.  So  that,  even  for  service 
in  war,  the  future  need  of  your  society  is 
abundantly  manifest. 

But  even  if  all  these  are  evil  dreams,  and 
the  millennium  of  peace  has  at  last  actually 
dawned  upon  the  world,  still  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  such  a  victory  over  the  forces  of  na- 
ture that  they  will  not  still  bring  calamities 
upon  great  multitudes  of  people,  in  which 
they  will  cry  out  for  relief  at  your  hands.  The 
rivers  will  overflow  their  banks  as  the  forests 
disappear;  fires  will  desolate  cities  and  for- 
ests; disease  will  strike  down  whole  popula- 
tions, and  earthquakes  make  the  solid  globe 
itself  seem  about  to  thaw  again  into  fluidity, 
and  distress  and  ruin  be  the  fate  of  millions. 

But  if  neither  war  nor  peace  shall  here- 
after bring  us  their  calamities,  we  do  know 
that  ignorance  and  helplessness  are  born 
every  minute,  and  their  existence  among  us 
is  a  calamity  that  you  must  at  last  learn  to 
grapple  with.  Pour  millions  of  people,  ig- 
norant and  helpless  by  no  fault  of  their  own, 
were  left  in  bulk  among  US  by  the  fortunes  of 
tin-  Civil  War.  If  to  these  are  to  be  added 
DOW,  as  the  legacy  of  the  present  war.  an 
other  two  or  ten  millions,  as  helpless  as.  and 
more  distant  and  unknown  than,  those  who 
have  hitherto  taxed  our  institutions  to  their 
utmost;  and  further,  if  other  millions  of  the 
peasantry  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  to  be  in  the 
future  continually  and  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  brought  among  us  by  the  increasing 
facility  of  steam  navigation,  have  we  not 
ground  to  ask  you  to  continue  and  perfect 
your  organizations,  to  broaden  your  concep- 
tions of  the  utility  of  the  possible  work  of  the 
Red   Cross? 

But   while  these  are  all     possible  fields     in 


which  you  may  yet  be  called  to  work,  we 
must  not  fail  to  remember  that  the  Red  Cross, 
is  not  merely  another  society  for  general 
charity.  It  does  not  assume  or  undertake  to 
do  the  work  of  the  church,  of  the  benefit  so- 
ciety, or  of  any  other  of  the  ten  thousand 
forms  of  charitable  associations  which  are 
the  distinguishing  features  of  our  age.  It  is- 
military  philanthropy.  Its  primary  work  i> 
the  relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  time  of  war,  in  fixed  and  field  hos- 
pitals, and  after  great  battles.  All  the  rest  is 
incidental  to  this  great  primary  work. — is 
preparation  for  it.  It  therefore  learns  and 
practises  entire  subordination  to  the  military 
and  medical  chiefs.  It  raises  no  controverted 
questions.  It  never  obtrudes.  It  is  never  in 
the  way  of  the  operations  of  the  army.  It 
seeks  to  be  always  on  hand  when  it  is  needed, 
with  its  supplies  and  its  help.  It  cares  reli- 
giously for  the  health  and  cheer  of  its  own  as- 
sistants, in  order  that  they  may  never  them- 
selves be  a  burden.  But  it  learns,  if  possible, 
the  -truth  about  the  condition  of  the  soldiers, 
and  tells  it  in  the  proper  quarter,  without  be- 
ing offensive  or  officious.  It  instinctively  as- 
sumes that  men  in  official  positions  are  al- 
ways ready  to  care  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  their  men.  But  knowledge  of  cruelty 
and  brutality  is  simply  carried  for  redress  up 
to  higher  and  higher  quarters,  until  at  last,  if 
unredressed,  it  reaches  the  great  tribunal  of 
the  people  themselves. 

But  incidentally,  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  a  work  in  the  interest  of  perpetual  peace. 
No  peace  society  appealing  to  rulers  against 
war  was  ever  so  effective  as  the  cold,  matter 
of  fact  preparation  for  death  and  wounds  and 
sickness  on  an  enormous  scale,  saying  in 
deeds  more  eloquent  than  words  that  these- 
things  are  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
war.  When  Olivier,  in  the  Thiergarten,  in 
Berlin,  before  the  Franco-German  war.  said 
he  "accepted  war  with  a  light  heart."  he  did 
not  realize  the  grim  facts  of  Gravclotte  and 
Strasburg  and  Sedan,  which  the  humane 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  might  mitigate,  but 
could  not  prevent. 

Again.  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the  brief  ex- 
perience of  you  all  to  say  whether  the  work 
has  not  tended  to  broaden  your  interest  in  al! 
human  life;  whether  it  has  not  tended  to 
smooth  over  the  differences  and  the  isolations 
in  which  you  have  hitherto  lived;  whether 
differences  in  creeds  and  parties  and  in  social 
life  have  not  broadened  out  into  grander  har- 
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monies  and  nobler  agreements  than  you  had 
■ever  imagined  to  be  possible. 

So,  from  every  point  of  view,  I  think  you 
will  wisely  conclude  that  it  is  grandly  worth 
your  while  to  keep  up  your  organizations,  and 
that  you  will  help  to  build  up  an  endowment 
for  the  Red  Cross  that  will  enable  it  to  act 
with  the  promptness  of  electricity,  the  steadi- 
ness of  assured  knowledge,  and  the  sympathy 
of  true  women.     (Applause). 

I  have  been  so  frequently  asked  about  the 
method  of  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  United  States  that  I  will  take  a  little 
time  to  speak  to  you  of  that. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  a  national 
organization  was  effected  in  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  whose  principal  object 
was  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  by 
the  United  States.  Our  Government  had  de- 
clined for  seventeen  years  to  adopt  it,  al- 
though it  was  urged  upon  it  by  the  President 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  Reverend  Doc- 
tor Bellows,  and  others,  who  appreciated  its 
importance.  After  the  treaty  was  adopted, 
-another  organization  was  effected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and 
Miss  Clara  Barton  was  elected  its  President. 
That  organization  and  its  successors  have 
been  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  act- 
ing under  her  presidency.  Even  up  to  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  the  present  war  the 
organization  of  the  people  under  the  Red 
Cross  was  imperfect.  Its  work  was  done  al- 
most wholly  by  the  national  organization, 
with  resources  supplied  to  it  spontaneously 
by  people  who  understood  its  methods  and 
had  absolute,  implicit  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment,  the  indefatigable 
energy  and  the  conscience  and  fidelity  that 
directed  all  its  movements.  In  its  more  com- 
plete and  perfected  organization,  probably  to 
be  made,  certainly  to  be  hoped  for,  in  the 
near  future,  the  prompt  and  intelligent  re- 
sponse of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  this  emergency 
has  furnished  and  will  furnish  to  us  some  val- 
uable hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  instinct- 
ive desires  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and 
the  lines  along  which  they  will  most  gladly 
and  efficiently  work. 

You  have  instinctively  realized  that  the 
■  transition  of  a  young  soldier  from  the  con- 
ditions of  American  civil  life  into  military  dis- 
cipline, necessarily  strict  and  irksome,  partic- 
ularly in  unprepared  and  unwholesome 
camps,  is  an  experience  often  the  most  de- 
moralizing and   destructive   of  his     life.     He 


needed  your  help  here,  and  you  gave  it  in 
abundance.  You  have  sought  to  make  him 
realize  that  not  his  family  alone  care  for  him, 
but  that  the  whole  country,  through  the  Red 
Cross,  cares  for  and  thinks  of  him.  And  so 
you  have  planted  in  many  a  homesick  sol- 
dier's heart  a  remembrance  of  you  and  the 
country  that  will  go  with  him  forever.  (Ap- 
plause.) You  have  supplied  the  defects  of 
the  Quartermaster  and  the  Commissary  De- 
partments in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  be- 
fore the  Government  was  able  to  equip  and 
clothe  and  feed  the  enlisted  men  as  comfort- 
ably as  the  ordinary  rules  and  regulations 
provide.  You  have  sought  yourselves  to  ren- 
der strict  obedience  to  the  military  and  medi- 
cal chiefs,  but  also  to  know  the  truth  about 
the  condition  of  the  soldiers,  and  have  brought 
their  condition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  them,  and  have  done  your 
part  in  getting  those  conditions  improved, 
without  being  over-officious  or  offensive  to 
military  pride. 

Some  questions  have  been  asked  as  to  just 
how  to  organize  an  auxiliary  society  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  to  those  I  answer  this: 

When  ten  persons  or  more  in  any  place  de- 
sire to  form  an  auxiliary  society  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  they  draw  up  a 
form  of  words  expressive  of  their  desire  and 
intention  to  become  a  branch  of  the  National 
Red  Cross,  or  send  to  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Bar- 
ton, 58  William  street,  New  York  City,  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  a  copy 
of  the  approved  form.  They  sign  this  form, 
adopting  a  name,  and  return  it  with  a  full  list 
of  the  officers  elected,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  when  the  form 
adopted  is  approved,  they  receive  a  certificate 
duly  signed  by  the  President  of  the  National 
Red  Cross  and  its  Secretary,  that  they  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  duly  affiliated  as  an 
auxiliary  branch  of  the  National  Red  Cross. 

When  five  or  more  societies  in  a  State  de- 
sire to  form  a  State  society,  they  send  dele- 
gates, one  for  each  ten  members,  to  meet  at 
some  designated  time  and  at  some  easily  ac- 
cessible point,  usually  either  the  political  or 
commercial  capital  of  the  State,  and  then  and 
there  in  like  manner  they  form  a  State  organ- 
ization, and  return  the  same  to  the  President 
of  the  National  Red  Cross,  and  upon  ap- 
proval of  their  work  they  receive  a  like  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  National  Red  Cross.  These  State  so- 
cieties  will   be   found  to   be   very   convenient 
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and  useful  m  carrying  on  the  work,  and  in 
conferring  with  in  regard  to  doubtful  ques- 
tions. And  really,  1  do  not  know  what  the 
Pacific  Coast  would  have  done  without  the 
California  State  organization,  and  the  work  it 
has  accomplished.  (Applause.)  An  advisory 
board  for  the  State  society,  consisting  of  the 
most  influential  and  right-spirited  citizens,  is 
proposed,  and  important  questions  may  be 
submitted  to  them  for  counsel  and  decision. 
They  usually  follow  the  lines  of  the  most  in- 
fluential religious  or  charitable  and  commer- 
cial bodies  in  selecting  this  committee.  The 
project  of  a  hospital  ship,  for  instance,  would 
probably  have  been  submitted  to  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  California  State  Society,  if  the 
general  government  had  not  taken,  or  pro- 
posed to  take,  action  in  regard  to  it.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabi- 
net constitute  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross. 

The  treasurer  should  be  some  individual  of 
high  character  and  pecuniary  responsibility, 
and  all  funds  received  by  the  assistant  treas- 
urer should  be  deposited  every  day  with  the 
treasurer,  and  never,  on  any  account,  be 
mingled  with  any  other  money.  The  accounts 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  should  be  kept 
accurately  and  neatly,  and  at  all  reasonable 
times  should  be  open  to  inspection.  A  report 
in  triplicate  of  the  same  should  be  made  out 
every  month  and  one  copy  sent  to  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer  or  Financial  Secretary  of 
the  State  Society,  and  another  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  National  Red  Cross,  showing 
what  funds  and  supplies  are  on  hand  subject 
to  the  draft  of  the  National  Red  Cross.  And 
an  abstract  of  the  year's  account  should  be 
in  like  manner  sent  to  the  State  and  National 
societies.  These  funds  arc  subject  to  a  draft 
on  the  Treasurer  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary,  and  are  primarily  at  the  disposal  of 
the  society  to  which  they  have  been  given. 
But  the  work,  in  times  of  peace,  in  which  the 
activities  of  the  societies  are  to  be  engaged,  is 
wholly  decided  upon  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross.  The  funds  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  National  Society  by  each  aux- 
iliary may  be  drawn  for  by  that  society  at  any 
time.  The  amount  so  held  should  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  National  Red  Cross. 
It  is  considered  highly  desirable  that  a  perma- 
nent fund  contributed  by  individuals  or  the 
societies  in  large  or  small  amounts  be  accu- 
mulated for  instant  use.  for  it  is  often  seen 
that  whoever  gives  quickly   gives   twice.       A 


beginning  of  such  a  fund  has  been  made  by 
Doctor  Gardner,  of  Indiana,  who  has  do- 
nated a  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres  of  excel- 
lent land  and  several  buildings  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  such  a  fund.  It  is  the  one  place  in  all 
the  world  that  rests  under  a  perpetual  guar- 
antee of  immunity  from  the  perils  of  war  by 
the  treaty  of  Geneva  of  1864. 

Any  matter  of  difference  in  opinion  on  any 
point  should  be  submitted  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Advisory  Board,  but  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  from  the  decision' of  the  Board  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Red 
Cross. 

I  have  been  spoken  to  a  great  deal  about 
nurses  and  assistant  nurses.  It  is  sometimes 
supposed  that  they  are  gathered  and  trained 
in  an  institution  located  in  some  place.  But 
this  is  not  so  now,  however  it  may  be  in  the 
future.  They  are  only  in  exceptional  cases 
ever  paid  anything  for  their  services,  but  after 
a  rigorous  examination  as  candidates  as  to 
their  physical,  mental,  and  moral  fitness  to 
engage  in  the  work,  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  entered  on  a  roll  and  duly  num- 
bered, and  when  they  can  be  made  useful  they 
are  notified  and  furnished  subsistence  and 
transportation  to  their  field  of  labor.  But  so 
great  has  been  the  eagerness  of  nurses  and 
assistants  to  enter  upon  this  work  upon  these 
terms  that,  I  think,  if  the  National  Red  Cross 
could  have  given  them  employment,  as  many 
Red  Cross  nurses  and  assistants  could  have 
been  had,  both  'men  and  women,  as  there  are 
enlisted  men  (Applause.)  Their  qualifica- 
tions are  passed  upon  by  the  medical  men  of 
the  National  Red  Cross.  Those  qualifications 
are.  in  part,  excellent  physical  health,  a  cer- 
tain maturity  of  character  and  age.  good 
judgment,  sound  common  sense,  and  ability 
to  undergo  uncomplainingly  privations,  if 
need  be,  and  a  quiet  courage  to  face  dangers 
and  endure  the  ordinary  scenes  of  battle- 
fields and  hospitals,  and  all  this  with  simple 
and  perfect  subordination  in  duty  to  the  mili- 
tary and  medical  chiefs,  and  absolute  fidelity 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  or  her. 

Some  interest  has  arisen  as  to  a  certain 
number  of  "White  Cross"  women  nurses  who 
from  time  to  time  are  reported  in  the  news- 
papers as  having  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment assurance  of  being  sent  to  Manila  or 
elsewhere  for  service  as  nurses.  Those  re- 
ports may  all  be  set  down  as  important,  if 
true.  Politeness  to  women  is  an  official  in- 
stinct.    It  ought  not  to  be  misunderstood.     If 
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these  women  are  the  excellent  women  they 
may  be  presumed  to  be,  and  are  needed  and 
are  fit  for  the  work,  they  can  easily  be  exam- 
ined and  accepted,  and  sent  under  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  the  National  Red  Cross.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Just  one  word  further  to  all  of  the  Red 
Cross  Societies  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  can- 
not part  from  you  without  thanking  you  most 
"heartily  for  your  uniform  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness to  me  personally,  and  for  your  high  re- 
spect and  affection  for  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  and  its  immortal  founder,  of 
whom  it  has  been  truly  said,  "She  has  the 
train  of  a  statesman,  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints." 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  services  you 
liave  faithfully  rendered  to  your  country,  to 
its  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  humanity  itself,  to 
the  Great  Captain  who  has  glorified  your  in- 
signia by  his  supreme  sacrifice.  You  may 
well  believe  he  would  have  uttered  his  sub- 
lime benediction  to  you,  that  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  these  things  to  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren," — unto  these  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  their  families, — "ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  You  can  desire  and  can  have  no 
nobler  recognition  or  recompense  than  the 
•consciousness  of  this  great  duty  nobly  done. 
May  you  always  be  found  as  ready  as  now  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  your  country  and  of 
humanity,  whether  in  war  or  In  peace.  Your 
lives  will  thus  be  crowned  with  the  victories 
•of  mercy,  and  you  may  perhaps  find  that  no 
life  is  so  well  worth  living  as  a  life  of  toil,  of 
affection,  and  of  sacrifice. 

Let  us  remember  that  if  great  duties  some- 
times call  men  to  arms,  to  make  wounds,  and 
to  carry  death  into  the  ranks  of  opposing 
armies,  a  duty  every  whit  as  great  calls  you  to 
mitigate  some  of  the  horrors  of  war,  to  carry 
relief  to  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  the  sick, 
and  the  despairing. 

But  above  all,  let  us  not  forget  to  culti- 
vate that  absolute  self-respect,  that  purity  of 
motive,  that  "feels  a  stain  like  a  wound," 
and  that  renders  victory  resplendent  with 
mercy. — that  mercy  that  is  doubly  blessed,  for 
it  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes, — 
and  makes  humiliation  and  defeat  more  en- 
durable by  sympathy  with  misfortune. 

Furthermore,  let  us  remember  that  honor- 
able peace  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  war;  let 
us  remember  the  great  hope  we  cherish  that 
one  day  there  may  be  a  mode  of  settling  in- 
ternational   differences    more    consonant   with 


noble  charity  and  broadening  intelligence 
than  that  of  arbitrament  of  arms.  We  know, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  sober  reality  your  work 
will  have  helped  to  bring  in  the  reign  of 
righteousness  and  peace,  when  the  dream  of 
the  poet  may  come  true, — the  dream  of  that 
time  when, — 

"The  war  drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the  bat- 
tle flags  are  furled 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world." 

ADDRESS    OF    HORATIO    STEBBINS. 

MADAM  PRESIDENT:  I  was  just 
about  to  remark  to  the  lady  who 
sat  on  my  left,  that  the  occasion 
could  not  be  more  appropriately  concluded 
than  at  this  moment,  without  a  further  word 
spoken.  This  occasion  is  not  one  upon 
which  to  discuss  war.  We  are  not  endeavor- 
ing to  undertake  to  reconcile  war  with  the 
strange  and  absurd  contradictions  which  it 
makes  with  our  religion.  Religion  accepts 
the  world  as  it  is,  and  does  the  best  it  can 
to  stand  as  the  representative  of  humanity, 
the  largest  of  all  relations  of  which  the  new 
race  is  capable.  We  do  encounter.  Madam, 
persons  who  sneer  at  humanity,  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  master  of  moral  sketching 
enough  to  picture  such  a- character,  and  I 
will  not  undertake  it.  This  union  in  the 
name  of  the  Red  Cross,  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  greatest  expression  of  human  sentiment 
that  human  society  has  ever  known.  It  is 
humanity. 

Judge  Sheldon,  I  do  not  assume  too  much 
when,  in  the  name  of  this  great  company.  I 
offer  you  salutations  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. If  you  are  about  to  leave  us,  you 
leave  us,  surely,  with  all  benedictions,  and 
may  you  go  to  your  own  home,  where  you 
are  beloved,  and  may  you  rest  there  for  a 
season,  and  then  go  forward  with  this  great 
work,  the  great  work  of  human  sorrow,  of 
human  relief,  the  binding  up  of  the  wounds  of 
the  broken-hearted.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS    OF   RABBI    VOORSANGER. 

I  THINK,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  I 
will  follow  Doctor  Stebbins'  example, 
and  say  to  you  that,  after  the  address 
we  have  listened  to,  nothing  further  ought  to 
be  said,  and  then  I  will  say  a  few  words. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Association  gives,  in  general  terms,  a  fair 
history  of  the  society.  There  is,  however,  a 
little  bit  of  inside  history  that  might  for  the 
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first  time  be  made  conveniently  public.  It 
might  teach  a  few  others  a  lesson.  That  in- 
side history  is  this:  That  when  the  call  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  came,  and  the 
State  of  California  was  to  furnish  its  quota  of 
soldiers,  it  was  found  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California  had  done  next  to  noth- 
ing to  supply  the  National  Guard  of  Califor- 
nia with  8  sanitary  and  a  medical  commis- 
sion. It  was  upon  the  initiative  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Medical  Commission  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  that  an  invitation  was  issued  to 
various  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  discuss,  at  the  outset,  the  advisabil- 
ity of  raising  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  equip- 
ping the  First  Regiment,  our  own  city  boys, 
who.  only  day  before  yesterday,  or  a  few 
days  ago,  have  shown  on  the  battlefield  how 
fully  worthy  they  were  of  any  regard  that  we 
entertained  for  them.  (Great  applause.)  It 
was  at  the  second  or  third  meeting  that  a  dis- 
cussion arose  between  Doctor  Stebbins  on 
the  one  hand,  and  some  gentlemen  on  the 
other,  as  to  whether  the  organization  should 
confine  itself  strictly  to  providing  medical 
ches-ts.  ambulances,  etc.,  for  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  California  Volunteers,  or  should  pro- 
vide for  any  of  the  other  State  regiments. 
And  I  am  glad  to  say  to  my  venerable  friend. 
Di  ctor  Stebbins,  that,  although  I  differed 
from  him  at  that  time,  I  believe  that  in  the 
development  of  the  society  and  in  its  expan- 
sion  to  the  character  it  has  assumed,  his  judg- 
ment at  that  time  has  been  fully  vindicated. 
(Applause.)  The  society  was  compelled,  al- 
most from  the  start,  to  depart  from  the 
rather  narrow  lines  that  it  had  already  set  foT 
itself,  and  to  go  into  what  Doctor  Stebbins 
calls    martial   philanthropy. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  is 
thi<:  Living  here  in  the  Stale  of  California, 
.Hid  organizing  this  Red  Cross  Society. — we. 
Mrs.  Harrington  and  a  few  of  the  others. — 
getting  together  in  these  preliminary  meet- 
ings, asked  each  other.  "What  are  the  real 
aims  and  objects  of  the  National  Red  Cross 
Society?"  and  I  believe  that  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  that  there  was  DO 
among  us  that  really  COttld  answer  the  ques- 
tion; not  one.  And  I  believe  I  may  say  to 
Judge  Sheldon,  whose  address  has  impressed 
us  so  much,  that  the  greatest  proof  of  success 
that  we  have  had  in  California  is  that  we  did 
so  fully  and  completely  respond  to  the  ends 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society  without  knowing 
anything  about  it.     There  was  but  one  motto 


that  we  had  111  these  early  meetings  and  when 
the  work  came,  and  there  was  but  one  motto 
that  the  San  Francisco  society  had  at  the 
time  and  gave  over  in  turn  to  the  State  so- 
ciety, and  that  is  the  motto  of  every  success- 
ful humanitarian  organization,  "Do  jus*  ex- 
actly what  your  hands  find  to  do  and  your 
hearts  approve."  Wc  stuck  to  that,  and  with 
that  motto  the  money  came  rolling  in  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  day  when  we 
started  out  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars. 

This  war,  happily,  and  thanks  be  to  God, 
will'  soon  be  over.  That  is  to  say,  the  war 
itself  will  be  over.  The  consequences  of  the 
war  will  not  be  over  for  a  long  time.  You 
have  heard  about  Scutari.  You  may  prob- 
ably know  that  another  war,  fought  just 
about  the  same  time  as  our  Civil  War,  that  is 
the  Austrian  war,  brought  in  1866  the  worst 
attack  of  cholera  to  Europe  that  ever  visited 
the  continent,  and  that  it  was  succeeded  in 
1869  by  another  attack.  You  know  well  that 
it  would  be  unfair  for  anyone  to  question 
either  the  judgment  or  the  courage  of  our 
administration,  when  it  must  have  known 
that  more  men  would  fall  by  the  scourge  of 
fever  than  by  the  ill-directed  bullets  of  the 
Spanish.  And  say  to  you  now,  differing  as 
I  may  do  from  the  politics  of  many  members 
of  the  administration,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  their  sincerity  of  motives,  or  about  the 
humanity  of  their  intentions,  when  they  must 
have  known,  as  you  and  I  do  know,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  stake  the  lives  of  our  boys 
upon  the  issue  with  Spain.  There  could  not 
be  any  doubt  about  it.  And  now  we  are  fa- 
cing these  consequences  of  war  once  again. 
The  regiments  in  Cuba  were  decimated  by 
deaths  and  are  retiring.  We,  traveling  to- 
wards the  Orient,  will  he  compelled  to  face 
responsibilities  which  I  believe  in  my  heart 
the  womanhood  of  California  will  be  fully 
able  to  meet,  the  issues  of  the  stress,  and 
weakness,  and  suffering,  and  fever.  Let 
Judge  Sheldon  go  back  to  the  F.ast  and  tell 
the  great  women  there  that  the  womanhood 
of  California,  having  been  tested  in  this  war. 
is  fully  ready  now  to  meet  the  calamities  of 
peace  that  may  come  after.     (Applause.) 

REMARKS    OF    GENERAL    W.     H.    L. 
B  tRNES. 

MAD  \M    President,—  I  think  the  others 
have  called  you.  and  so  I  hail  you. 
I   have  been   very  much     impressed 
with    the   statements   made   by  the     principal 
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speaker  of  the  evening,  still  more  overcome 
by  the  declaration  of  Brother  Stebbins  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  said — and  I  think  he  said 
nothing;  I  might  make  the  same  observation 
with  reference  to  Doctor  Voorsanger,  and 
I  make  it  with  respect  to  myself.  I  will  give 
you  what  they  did  not  give  you,  my  benedic- 
tion. It  is  the  prayer  of  the  German  girl, 
who,  when  her  lover  left  her  for  the  French 
war,  said,  "Good  by,  my  darling.  May  God 
bless  you  and  give  you  everything  that  I 
would  give  you,  were  I  God."     (Applause.) 

THE  PRESIDENT.     I  wish  to  thank  the 


ladies  and  gentlemen  very  kindly  for  their 
attention  this  evening.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
our  speakers.  I  cannot  close  without  mak- 
ing one  announcement,  and  that  is,  that  there 
are  no  salaried  officers  in  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety. We  have  one  or  two  men  at  16  Post 
street  in  positions  which,  unfortunately,  we 
have  not  found  ladies  strong  enough  to  fill, 
that  is,  to  do  the  lifting  and  carrying  about  of 
bundles,  and  harnessing  and  loading  of 
teams.  So  we  have  been  obliged  to  hire  two 
men.  It  would  not  have  been  so,  I  assure 
you,  if  any  woman  had  been  found  who  could 
do  the  work. 


For 

Humanity's 

Sake 


IN  THE  NAME  of  hu 
manity  we  have  fought 
Cuba's  battles.  'But  the  cry 
of  the  oppressed  and  the 
tortured  has  reached  us 
from  Manila.  The  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  had  its  counterpart  there, 
less  than  two  years  ago,  when  the  sufferings 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  human  beings,  crowded 
to  death  in  a  dank  and  narrow  cell,  sent  a 
shudder  throughout  Christendom.  We  have 
grown  familiar  with  photographs  of  the  Lu- 
neta  at  Manila — that  beautiful  driveway  along 
the  ocean  front,  where  fashionable  people 
used  frequently  to  gather  to  see  a  score  of  fel- 
low creatures  stand  on  the  low  wall  to  be  shot 
to  death.  We  have  heard  of  the  heartless  op- 
pression by  which  butcher  Weyler  ground  a 
vast  fortune  out  of  the  people  in  the  few  years 
he  was  governor  there;  and  we  know  of  the 
persecutions  by  which  merchants  of  our  own 
nationality  have  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
trade  which  their  industry  and  enterprise  had 
built  up.  Is  any  consideration  due  to  the 
oppressor?  Do  we  owe  any  generosity  to 
conquered     assassins     who      have     so       long 


held  bloody  sway  over  these  islands?  The 
questions  call  for  immediate  answer.  In  hu- 
manity's name  we  answer,  No,  and  we  trust 
the  great  American  people  will  join  us  in  the 
response. 

"But  will  it  pay?"  we  hear  some  truckster 
Yankee  ask.  Yes,  it  will  pay — pay  in  dollars 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  things  which  count 
for  more  than  mere  pelf.  And  we,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  a  special 
interest  in  this  aspect  of  the  question.  While 
the  Philippines  are  not  as  near  to  our  front 
door  as  Cuba  is  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  they 
are  measured  in  time,  no  farther  away  than 
Fort  Duquesne  was  from  Boston  in  Wash- 
ington's day,  and  they  are  infinitely  more  ac- 
cessible to  trade.  They  form  an  island  em- 
pire of  vast  undeveloped  possibilities.  That 
gold  exists  there  in  abundance  was  ably  shown 
by  Mr.  Hanks,  late  State  Mineralogist  of  Cal- 
ifornia, in  the  August  Overland;  while  coal 
and  iron  have  been  found  in  many  places  in 
the  islands.  The  soil  is  incomparably  fertile, 
and  nothing  is  needed  but  the  intelligent  ap- 
plication of  labor  to  make  it  yield  a  hundred- 
fold.    For  four  centuries  a  golden  stream  has 
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flowed  from  the  Philippines  to  Spain,  who 
has  given  the  wretched  inhabitants  nothing 
Inn  misgovernment  and  oppression  in  return. 
The  archipelago  lias  been  treated  a--  a  con 
quered  province,  where  tlu-  humblest  worker 
had  t<>  buy  a  license  to  entitle  him  tn  live,  and 
where  prudence,  industry,  and  enterprise,  were 
mulcted  out  of  existence.  It  has  been  the 
paradise  of  generations  of  Spanish  fortune- 
hunters.  Under  the  fostering  hand  of  an  en 
lightened  government  it  ha--  boundless  capa- 
bilities of  wealth  and  trade.  Shall  we  give  il 
back  to  the  Bemi-barbarism  of  Spain?  This 
is  a  question  which  every  American  should 
ask  himself  and  answer  unequivocally  during 

the  next  few  months;  and  he  should  make  his 
answer  heard  in  Washington. 

NOW  com  ■  Victory  and 

Peace;    and  tie  two    corn- 
Jobbery  in       ...    , 

J  limed  (In  not  bring  the  ec- 

the  War  £. 

static  1  ■  > v  oi  war.     1  here  are 
Department  ,,  .  ,.  .  .  . 

v  no  Bengal  lights,  no  brass 

bands,  no  hissing  fire- 
works, such  as  took  possession  of  the  town 
when  the  Government  was  calling  on  its 
young  men  to  rush  to  arms,  to  kill  and  be 
killed.  On  the  contrary,  people  are  looking 
at  each  other  questioningly.  and  wondering  if 
the  aftermath  of  war  is  always  as  somber  as 
this.  On  every  side  is  found  bickering,  re 
crimination,  and  accusation;  and  enveloping 
the  whole  country,  as  it  were  in  a  pall,  is  the 
heavy  conviction  that  when  our  men  went 
forth  to  fight,  their  enemy  was  not  so  much 
the  Spaniard  as  their  own  countrymen.  Ex- 
cept for  the  tried  courage  of  our  troops,  there 
is  not  a  ray  of  light  or  comfort  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  camps  that  were  selected  fur  them 
while  waiting  for  active  service  have  been, 
with  few  exceptions,  condemned  as  utterly 
unfit  for  such  purpose;  and  the  long  li 
sick,  the  pathetic  rows  of  graves,  have  empha- 
sized the  condemnation.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  midst  of  this  land  of  plenty  <>ur  men  have 
gone  hungry;  their  trains  have  been  stalled 
for  lunirs.  when  every  moment  on  the  long, 
uncomfortable  trip  was  misery.  The  in 
supposed  to  be  only   titt>  ittle    trains 

were  employed  for  our  army.  Some  of  the 
camps  have  come  tn  SO  horrible  a  condition, 
that  in  passing  near  one  felt  that  every  breeze 
that  blew  over  them  was  freighted  with 
lence.  Whole  regiments  stationed  in  pros- 
perous cities  have  been  given  maggoty  meat 
and   fermenting   canned   goods.     Wholl 
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ments  have  gone  for  weeks  shoeless,  blanket- 
less,  and  without  uniforms,  and  when  at  last 
•he  equipment  came  it  was  shoddy. 

We   look    beyond   our   own   doorstep  and 

again  comes  the  wail  of  unnecessary  suffering. 

Transports  crowded  to  suffocation,  bad  1 1. 

and  not  enough  of  that,  tilth  and  absence  of 
all  decencies  ,,1  even  the  roughest    life,  until 

the   blood-CUrdling   climax    is   reached     in     the 

tragic  tale  of  Siboney.     No  medual  supplies 

for  our  brave    wounded    boys,  no    means    ,, 

transporting  the   helpless,   no   beds  of  any   de 

scription  for  tortured  humanity  to  lie  on.  no 

tents  to  protect  the  wounded  and  sick  unto 
death  from  either  the  tropical  Storm  or  tropi- 
cal sun,  no  ice.  no  blankets,  sheets,  or  cover- 
ing of  any  sort;  the  only  redemption  being 
the  pitifully  small  handful  of  surgeons  who 
worked  night  and  day  unceasingly,  by  candle- 
light and  moonlight,  in  ram  and  sweltering 
heat,  until  they  dropped  from  the  sheer  ex- 
haustion of  human  endurance.  And  the  Red 
Crow  hut  the  Red  Cros-  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now  these  things  either  are  true  or  they 
are  not  rue;  and  whichever  is  the  case  the 
outlook  for  us  seems  hopeless.  If  they  are 
true,  they  prove  that  we  have  in  our  midst 
traitors  far  more  dangerous  than  all  the  spies 
that  every  country  in  the  world  could  send 
Over  here.  A  spy  is  brave  and  ready  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  life  in  performance  of  a 
jary  duty.     But  these  wretches,  t""  des 

picable  to  be  called  men.  hide  behind  some 
political  creature,  and  jingle  in  their  bulging 
pockets  the  money  that  murder  has  put  there. 
If  these  things  are  no4  true,  then  our  army, 
rather  than  a  bulwark  of  strength,  is  a  dis 
gruntled  Socialistic  menace,  that  in  time  of 
will  rend  our  land  to  pieces  1'ut  this 
no  one  believes  in  view  of  the  unllinchii'. 
tantry  and  uncomplaining  endurance  which 
our  SOldien  have  shown.  If  we  wish  to  rank 
among  enlightened  nations  we    must    prove 

that    we  can   take   care   ..1   OUT    armies,   as    en 
lightened    nations    d"       If   we   are    not    able   to 
do   this,    no   amount    of   gagging    or   gk 
over  will  avail  US  aught. 

While  all  this  is  serious  enough,  it  has  failed 
to  imp  the  men  in  high   govern- 

mental positions.  \  man  may  forget  hi! 
dignity  ami  only  be  a  fool;  but  when  he  for- 
getS  the  dignity  "f  his  office  he  is  something 
more.  Secretary  Uger  has  so  thoroughly 
convinced  the  people  of  his  unfitness  for  the 
position  he  is  occupying  that   it  were  charity 
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:o  ascribe  his  incompetence  to  mere  lack  of 
understanding.  While  the  war  was  in  prog- 
ress patriotism  forbade  criticism;  but  the 
evils  of  his  administration  were  too  crying  to 
be  silenced  even  then.  Since  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  there  has  been  no  need  for  si- 
lence, and  a  loud  cry  has  rung  throughout  the 
nation.  How  does  he  answer  it?  By  parad- 
ing before  the  people  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  a 
quarrel  with  one  of  his  subordinates — giving 
out  for  publication  a  private  letter  to  himself 
written  from  the  field  of  battle.  That  this  of- 
ficial should  be  retained  by  the  President  in 
his  position,  in  face  of  his  manifest  incompe- 
tence and  after  such  a  display  of  petty  spite, 
reflects  little  credit  on  the  administration. 
These  are  strong  words,  but  the  condition 
iustifies  them. 

IN  THE  REACTION 
against  the  intolerance 
which  marked  the  Puritan- 
Quaker  periods  of  our  re- 
ligious history,  we  seem  to 
be  in  danger  of  going  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  when  an  obvious  nui- 
sance may  flourish  unhindered  if  it  comes  in 
ihe  guise  of  piety.  We  may  be  totally  void  of 
sympathy  for  the  noisy  methods  of  revivalists 
and  other  religious  enthusiasts;  and  yet  our 
horror  of  anything  which  savors  of  intoler- 
ance is  so  great  that  we  acept,  with  a  submis- 
sion that  is  almost  approval,  the  crusades  of 
shouting  religionists,  which  nightly  fill  our 
streets  with  hideous  sounds.  If  another  sense 
than  that  of  hearing  were  offended — if  reli- 
gious fervor  of  the  Salvation  Army  type  as- 
sailed our  nostrils  as  violently  as  it  does  our 
ears — some  of  us,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
denounced  as  intolerant,  would  undoubtedly 
swear  out  a  warrant  of  arrest  against  the  of- 
fenders. But  there  are  noisome  sounds  as 
well  as  noisome  smells;  and  a  bass-drum,  vig- 
orously thrashed  by  a  sturdy  fellow  with  no 
notion  of  time,  and  a  cornet  blown  by  one 
who  has  no  idea  of  tune,  make  just  such 
sounds.  That  the  barbarous  clash  is  done  in 
the  name  of  religion  does  not  change  its  char- 
acter; it  only  appeals  to  our  tolerance.  But 
the  thing  is  being  overdone.  Everyone  is  en- 
titled to  his  belief;  but  so  is  every  man  enti- 
tled to  the  quiet  of  his  home.  It  is  as  ^reat  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  equal  rights  to  trench 
upon  the  one  as  upon  the  other;  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  in  making  night  hideous,  is  as 
guilty  of  intolerance  toward  the  peace-loving 
citizen  as  the  latter  would  be  if  he  attempted 


to  control  the  enthusiast's  peculiar  creed. 

To  claim  that  the  barbarian  methods  of  the 
Salvation  Army  are  justified  at  the  expense 
of  public  comfort  because  they  do  good,  is  to 
make  an  assumption  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit.  Religious  hysteria  has  occasionally 
given  a  helpful  turn  to  the  current  of  human 
events;  but  it  has  just  as  frequently  happened 
that  the  opposite  effect  has  been  produced. 
Loyola  and  Calvin  did  little  to  develop  the 
spirit  of  equity  to  which  all  civilization  rightly 
tends;  and  the  ways  of  General  Booth,  how- 
ever admirable  in  design,  are  not  such  as  will 
breed  increased  respect  either  for  the  rights 
of  man  or  the  dignity  of  the  Deity.  We  will- 
ingly accord  to  every  man  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  in  his  own  way,  provided  that  that 
way  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  rights 
of  other  men;  but  this  is  not  the  way  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  In  some  towns  the  rights 
of  citizens  who  want  to  get  to  heaven  in  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  fashion  have  received 
recognition  in  the  statute  books.  We  should 
be  glad  if  the  brass  bands  and  other  unhal- 
lowed noises  of  the  Salvationists  were  legally 
confined  to  their  own  barracks  in  California 
towns.  The  unpreventable  discords  of  city 
life  are  great  enough,  without  the  gratuitous 
addition  of  clanging  trumpets,  and  drums 
badly  played,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shouting. 
This  note  is  prompted  by  the  sight  of  recent 
sufferings  of  the  sick,  and  not  by  antagonism 
to  any  religious  sect.  We  believe  in  equal 
rights  for  all. 

LAST  year  was  the  year 
of  our  greatest  commerce, 
and  the  domestic  produc- 
tions which  we  sold  to  the 
rest  of  the  nations  were  ex- 
actly double  what  we 
bought  from  them.  The  balance  of  trade  was 
a  hundred  per  cent  in  our  favor.  Yet  there 
are  many  seemingly  intelligent  people  who 
look  askance  when  we  speak  of  commercial 
growth  and  the  need  of  new  markets  for  our 
goods! 

In  cold  figures  our  exports  amounted  to 
more  than  one  billion,  two  hundred  million 
dollars,  while  our  imports  were  worth  six 
hundred  millions. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  these  days  of  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  mother  country,  that  one 
half  of  our  enormous  sales  were  made  to  her. 
Germany,  who  was  our  next  largest  customer, 
did  not  buy  one  quarter  as  much  from  us  as 
England     did.      The    British    colonies    alone 
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bought  more  of  our  goods  than  did  Prance, 
Italy,  and  neighboring  Mexico,  combined.    It 

has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  find  out  who  our 
real  friends  are.  Xow  we  are  finding  out  how 
much  they  are  worth  to  us  on  a  business  basis. 
Those  in  whom  the  commercial  instinct  is  so 
highly  developed  that  the  "best  of  a  bargain" 
yields  to  them  the  highest  degree  of  happi- 
ness,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  while  we  thus 
-ell  one  half  of  all  our  exports  to  England, 
we  only  buy  one  fifth  of  our  imports  from  her! 
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WE  THINK  our  readers 

will  agree  with  us  that  Mr. 
Aitken.  the  artist  whose 
modelings  in  clay  have 
been  reproduced  for  five 
months  on  the  Overland's 
cover,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
present  design.  It  is  a  Peace  cover,  but  an 
armed  peace,  a  peace  whose  muscles  are  but 
beginning  to  relax  from  the  agony  of  conflict. 
and  who  is  ready,  if  need  he.  to  transform 
himself  again  into  war.  The  sword  is  un- 
sheathed in  his  lap,  and  though  the  eagle  at 
his  feet  bears  the  olive  branch  in  his  right 
talon,  he  has  not  laid  aside  the  arrows  from 
the  other.  It  is  a  peace  backed  by  thirtecn- 
inch  rifles.  This  sort  of  peace,  we  fear,  is 
destined  to  be  America's  lot  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  world  outlook  promises  nothing 
better. 

The  War  as  an   Evolutionary  Force  ■ 

THE  war  with  Spain  crystallizes  into  ac- 
tion the  declaration  emanating  from  the  states- 
men of  all  periods  of  our  history;  from  the 
messages  of  Presidents  to  the  Congress  of  the 
nation;  from  the  platform  declarations  oi  the 
great  national  parties;  from  acts  of  Congress, 
and  interpreted  by  accomplished  facts  of  his- 
tory, unmistakably  discloses  the  purpo 
the  nation.  The  evolutionary  force  to  which 
the  trend  of  our  history  has  responded,  and 
must  respond,  is  the  racial  aspiration  to  be  a 
great  nation,  in  all  the  attributes  of  greatness. 
In  obedience  to  this  force,  we  have  declared 
the  right  and  exercised  the  power  of  acquisi 
Bon  of  territory  allied  to  us  by  commercial 
affinity  and  by  geographical  position  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense  and  to  our  growth 
and  expansion.     We  have  in  all   time  main- 

rFrom  a  papet  by  w.  h.  Mills,  on  "The  P»rpme  of  the 

Nation  in  the  Present  War.''  read  at  the  Chit  Chat  Club, 
San  Francisco. 


tamed  that  by  virtue  of  her  geographical  pom 
tion,  tin'  incorporation  "i  Cuba  into  our  terri 
torial  system  was  natural  and  right,  and  even 
indispensable  to  our  safety. 

Any  sovereignty  other  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  whether  claimed  and  e.\ 
by  an  Old  World  monarchy  or  established  bj 
the  people  of  the  island  themselves,  will  in  all 
essentials  be  at  issue  with  the  inherent  evolu- 
tionary force  of  our  development,  and  if  na- 
tional opinion,  of  which  there  is  ample  record, 
may  be  trusted,  a  foe  to  our  safet]  and  an 
obstacle  to  our  progress. 

The  independence  of  Cuba  is.  therefore,  an 
historical  absurdity.  The  irritating  jealousy 
concerning  her  relations  with  other  powers 
will,  from  the  first,  force  her  into  the  debasing 
expediency  and  enfeebled  vassalage  of  an 
American  protectorate,  a  relation  prolific  of 
international  complications,  and  attended  with 
the  perpetual  menace  of  foreign  war.  The 
independence  of  Cuba  may  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  incorporating  her  into  our  jndus 
trial,  commercial,  and  political  System;  but 
nothing  short  of  her  complete  incorporation 
into  our  territorial  system  will  allay  the  men 
ace  of  her  geographical  position,  or  remove 
the  obstacle  her  alienation  opposes  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  to  our  national 
expansion  and  commcr 

In    the   current    war    we   are    witnessing   the 
drama  of  history  and  the  tragedy  of  pro 
"Individual    wrongs   become  historic   r. 
and  we  will  retain  sovereignty  over  every  foot 
of  territory  conquered  by  our  army.     This  i> 
decreed  by  the  trend  of  all  our  history.    Here- 
after this  great    Republic  is  to  be  a  factor  in 
the   meaningful    movements   of   nations.     The 
purpose   of  the   nation    cannot    he    interpreted 
by  the  vanity  of  oratory,  tli'-  bypocris] 
quence.  or  the  bigotry  of  mere  sentimental 

patriotism;   elemental    forces   over   which   man 

does  noi  appear  to  exercise  control,  ere  bi 
ening  and  deepening  the  current  • 
life  as  the  channels  of  river-  are  broadened  in 
their   onward    flow.       \nd    when    th< 
victory,ennobling  the  sacrifio  •!  and 

compensating  the  tears  of  sorrow,   -hall  lay 
at   the  feet  of  liberty  new  empires  ami 
our  country   with    a    higher  'id    a 

broader   responsibility   among   the   natioi 
the  earth,  the  purpose  of  the  nation  will  stand 
revealed   in   the   possession   of  nobler   a 
tions,     augmented      possibilities.      and       the 
achievement  of  a  higher  place  in  the  upward 
and  onward  pathway  of  destiny. 
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Dewey 

A  Sonnet. 
HE  SAW  the  snarling  dogs  of  war  unchained 
And  panting  in  the  mad,  fierce  heat  of  hate, 
He  saw  his  country  travail  to  create 
A  navy,  that  our  prestige  be  maintained. 
Then  sailed  he  through  a  hell  with  flag  un- 
stained, 
And  lo!  a  power  by  the  world  deemed  great, 
Torn,  lacerated,  met  oblivion's  fate! 
And  human  right  for  aye  would  be  sustained. 
The  weary  Past  to  him  in  praise  arose, 
The  Future,  vast,  inscrutable,  sublime, 
Laudation  gave  him  for  assuaging  woes, 
And  wrote  his  name  upon  the  scroll  of  Time; 
And  when  his  name  in  gold  thereon  he  read: 
"I  only  did  my  duty,"  Dewey  said. 

Edward  Armstrong  Plat  I. 
U.  S.  S.  Raleigh,  Manila,  July  23d. 

Admiral  Dewey 

HE  DID  not  wait,  slow  to  survey, 
The  precincts  of  Manila  bay, 

Nor  shun  the  mantling  night; 
In  hours  the  world  all  leisure  deemed, 
His  genius  drifted  not,  nor  dreamed, 

But  read  dull  charts  aright. 

No  need  to  learn  of  Spanish  ways, 
Of  graceful  speech  and  long  delays, 

The  haughty  proud  decree; 
Nay,  he  had  conned  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
'Tween  torrid  skies  and  arid  shore, 

On  the  Vermilion  Sea.* 

His  knowledge  lay  at  his  command 
As  ammunition  'neath  his  hand, 

Waiting  an  unknown  hour; 
And  when  that  hour  to  history  woke. 
His  skill  and  knowledge  burst  and  broke 

In  avalanche  of  power. 

Honor  unto  the  word,  prepare: 
Honor  to  him  who  dared  to  dare 
And  swift  success  achieve. 


♦The  Vermilion  Sea.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Admiral  Dewey,  then  Captain  Dewey,  was 
stationed  there  on  a  surveying  expedition  some  years  ago. 
He  was  a  careful  student  of  ancient  charts — of  all  the 
traces  of  Cortes,  as  also  eveiything  pertaining  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  obtained  a  keen  insight  into  the  Spanish- 
American  character  during  those  dreary  long  years- 
knowledge  which  will  now,  no  doubt,  stand  him  in  good 
stead. 


Iionor,  when  to  the  suffering  foe, 
Midst  carnage  and  dire  overthrow, 
He  bended  to  relieve. 

Ye  valiant  men  who  stand  apart, 

To  guard  our  weal,  to  cheer  the  heart, 

And  silence  every  fear; 
Ye   who  the  billows  rein   and   ride. 
Ye  who  in  serried  ranks  abide. 

Ye  loyal  millions,  cheer! 

Cheer,  cheer,  cheer! 

Our  gallant  Dewey  cheer. 

Margaret  A.  Br 
Ardsley-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


ooks. 


A  Tahoe  Song 

WHO  speaks  of  years  amid  these  scenes, 
Where  years  are  counted  naught, — 

Where  countless  days  are  but  as  one, 
And  life  to  rest  is  brought? 

These  mountains  reach  their  granite  crests 

Far  up  the  Heavenly  sphere. 
They  bring  the  World's  Eternal  Youth 

To  brood  forever  here. 

The  forests,  with  their  steadfast  spires 

Straight  pointing  to  the  sky, 
Speak,  too,  of  youth  and  strong  desire 

And  friendly  help  a-nigh. 

And  then  we  find  de  Leon's  fount 

In  the  rivers  flashing  by. 
Drink  deep  the  draught  and  fill  your  soul 

With  the  life  that  cannot  die. 

And  Nature's  blessed  calm  sinks  deep 

In  each  receptive  breast, 
Driving  afar  life's  bitter  cares, 

And  leaving  grateful  rest. 

Who  speaks  of   years!     Our  Mother    Earth's 

Eternal  Youth  is  here — 
The  everlasting  hills  ring  out 

The  lesson  loud  and  clear. 

"There  is  no  death!"     Life  beckons  still 

Beyond,  when  work  is  done — 
So,  wheresoever  hence  we  go, 

"God  bless  us,  every  one!" 

Julia  B.  Hoitt. 
Deer  Park,  July  26,  1898. 


In  Search  of  Happiness  i 

PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON  was 
like  a  great  red  star,  radiating  a  bright  warm 
light  that  tinged  with  rosiness  everything  it 
touched.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a  literary 
luminary,  whose  writings  brought  brightness 
to  millions  of  readers;  and  though  his  bril- 
liant personality  has  sunk  in  the  darkness  of 
the  tomb,  his  radiance  survives  him  in  a  shelf 
full  of  books  in  which  succeeding  generations 
will  find  the  glow  and  warmth  of  his  kindly 
nature. 

To  one  who  has  lived  with  him  and  his  dogs 
and  horses,  and  heard  him  talk  as  no  one  else 
could  talk  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  life,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Quest  of  Happiness  which 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  there.  An  easy, 
graceful  diction,  a  steady  flow  of  thought,  not 
profound  but  rich,  a  multitude  of  homely  in- 
cidents, all  woven  into  an  exquisite  literary 
fabric  so  fine  in  texture  and  harmonious  in 
design,  that  it  resembles  the  product  of  some 
Oriental  loom.  With  a  book  like  this  in  one's 
hand  under  a  California  sky.  the  qnest  of  hap- 
piness need  not  be  distant  or  difficult;  and 
with  a  score  of  such  books,  like  those  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  this  gentle 
spirit,  the  joy  of  a  lifetime  is  assured  if  the 
reader  but  takes  their  philosophy  and  makes 
it  his  own. 

It  is  a  pathetic  thought  that  he  who  penned 
this  helpful  book  did  so  while  held  in  the 
clutches  of  a  mortal  disease.  It  was  his  last 
message  to  mankind,  and  it  is  one  of  en- 
couragement. Standing  on  the  margin  of  the 
Beyond,  he  looked  back  over  a  life  which  had 
triumphed  over  disappointments  and  sorrows 
greater  than  the  average,  and  stayed  a  mo- 
ment to  speak  to  us  of  the  "abundant  pro- 
vision for  our  happiness  in  this  world."     His 

i  The  Quest  of  Happiness.  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamer- 
ton.  Robert  Brothers;  Boston.  Price,  $2.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  Emporium. 
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broad  sympathies,  which  found  sweet  com- 
panionship in  a  flower,  a  poem,  a  picture,  a 
baby's  smile,  the  frolicking  of  young  animals, 
enabled  him  to  recognize  the"  joy-filling  quali- 
ties of  the  unobtrusive  which  everywhere  sur- 
rounds us.  His  life  and  his  teachings  ever 
tended  to  show  the  value  of  those  simple 
things  which  are  so  generally  buried  under  a 
gross  mound  of  wordly  ambitions.  He  never 
wrote  a  line  for  which  he  and  his  generation 
were  not  the  better;  and  but  for  his  recent 
biography,  one  might  have  lived  with  his 
books  a  lifetime  without  suspecting  the  fire  in 
which  his  gentle  spirit  had  been  purified. 

Of  the  book  itself  it  is  necessary  only  to 
say  that  it  is  as  full  of  Hamerton  himself  as 
is  the  "Intellectual  Life,"  and  in  its  way  it  is 
as  fascinating. 

Building  a  Lighthouse? 

MR.  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH  is  ap- 
parently a  rebuttal  of  all  specialist  theories. 
He  is  at  home  everywhere,  and  does  many 
things  extremely  well.  His  house  is  in  New 
York,  and  besides  being  an  occasional  resting 
place  for  its  owner,  is  a  store  house  for  tin- 
many  spoils  of  travel  gathered  when  building, 
engineering,  and  lecturing,  allow  trips  to  Nor- 
way. Turkey.  Russia.  Venice,  Holland,  or 
China. 

None  'but  a  master  of  many  things  could 
have  written  Caleb  West.  The  brave,  sturdy. 
honest  toilers  of  the  sea  are  so  vivid  that  the 
salt  spray  dashes  in  the  face  of  the  reader. 
while  one  smells  the  oil-skins  and  hears  the 
heavy  foot-fall  of  the  top-boots.  Then  presto, 
the  scene  changes  to  the  perfume  of  dainty 
women  moving  about  New  York  drawing 
rooms,   luxuriously  appointed,  artistically  ar- 

2  Caleb  West,   Master  Diver.     By  P    HopkhHMO  Smith, 
With  fllustrations  by  Malcolm  Frasa  and  A.rthui    1    k.  l 

ler.  Macmillan  &  Co.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
D'jxey.   $1.50. 
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ranged,   and  breathing  refinement,   and    love, 
and  flowers. 

Without  reading  this  book  who  could 
imagine  that  the  building  of  a  lighthouse 
could  be  described  in  a  manner  so  exciting 
as  to  hold  the  breath  of  the  reader  as  com- 
pletely as  ever  did  description  of  battle.  And 
a  magnificent  battle  it  is.  But  having  con- 
quered the  very  elements,  the  victors  are 
brought  to  a  stunning  realization  that  this 
glorious  deed  is  beyond  the  understanding  of 
the  jealous,  ignorant  Superintendent  —  a  po- 
litical appointee,  who  dares  to  annoy  the  en- 
gineer whose  brains  have  made  this  lighthouse 
possible.  Then  there  is  Major  Slocomb,  who 
annoys,  amuses,  and  wins  hearts,  all  at  the 
same  time.  His  aspirations,  infinitely  beyond 
the  realities  life  has  doled  out  to  him,  make 
him  almost  as  dear  to  his  acquaintances  as 
was  our  old  Colonel  Carter.  Beyond  the  story 
and  the  information  that  cannot  fail  to  inter- 
est, and  beyond  the  vivid  descriptions  and  de- 
lineations of  character,  every  reader  who  is 
taking  life  in  earnest  will  find  in  this  book  a 
manly,  healthy  encouragement  that  will  be 
worth  much. 

A  Book  on  William  W.  Story  i 

MISS  PHILLIPS  had  a  most  interesting 
subject  for  her  book  on  William  Wetmore 
Story.  Mr.  Story  was  a  man  of  so  great  and 
so  varied  talents,  and  he  led  a  life  amid  sur- 
roundings so  fitting  to  his  personality,  that 
reminiscences  of  him  are  literary  material  of 
the  choicest  kind. 

The  son  of  one  of  New  England's  greatest 
jurists,  brought  up  in  Salem,  where  historic 
memories  and  landmarks  are  on  every  hand, 
educated  at  Harvard  in  the  days  when  Har- 
vard was  the  nursing  mother  of  the  greatest 
galaxy  of  literary  lights  that  America  has 
known,  journeying  to  Rome,  the  center  of  the 
sculptor's  universe,  living  there  for  two  score 
years  and  becoming  the  acknowledged  Mentor 
of  the  artistic  colony  and  English  speaking 
society  of  the  Eternal  City,  himself  a  sculp- 
tor, a  poet,  a  musician,  an  actor,  an  essayist, 
and  a  conversationalist,  William  Story  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  men  that  America  has 
produced. 

Supreme  greatness  is  not  given  to  the  man 
of  so  versatile  a  mind,  but  the  nighest  order 
of  talent,  as  opposed  to  genius,  was  undoubt- 
edly Mr.  Story's  on  all  these  many  sides    of 

i  Reminiscences  of  William  Wetmore  Story.  By  Mary 
E.  Phillips.    Chicago:  Rand  &  McNally:  18^7. 


his  character.  Miss  Phillips  has  used  her  op- 
portunity well.  She  pictures  the  life  of  Sa- 
lem, of  Boston,  and  of  Rome,  in  a  pleasing 
way,  though  possibly  a  trifle  more  in  awe  of 
her  subjects  than  is  fashionable  in  these  days 
of  little  veneration.  That  trait  makes  it  seem 
always  as  if  she  feels  her  own  inferiority  to 
the  persons  she  is  writing  of,  and  takes  a  sort 
of  worm's-eye  view  of  the  society  and  persons 
she  describes. 

The  illustrations  are  of  the  various  homes 
of  Mr.  Story,  and  of  himself  and  his  grand- 
children. If  there  is  a  lack  in  the  choice  of 
pictures,  it  is  that  no  bit  of  Mr.  Story's  handi- 
work in  marble  is  reproduced. 

Elmer's  Latin  Moods  and  Tenses  2 

GRAMMAR,  as  a  formulated  science,  al- 
ways moves  in  the  wake  of  language  as  an 
art.  It  starts  when  the  language  has  already 
traveled  over  a  great  course,  and  continues  to 
progress,  provided  the  literature  is  not  lost, 
long  after  the  language  has  ceased  to  be  the 
spoken  medium  of  a  nation.  In  the  case  of 
Latin,  accordingly,  although  the  language 
reached  the  limit  of  its  development  centuries 
ago,  knowledge  of  its  grammar  still  continues 
to  move  forward;  for  with  patient  work  and 
improved  methods  of  research,  scholars  are 
able  from  time  to  time  to  make  corrections 
and  additions  in  every  department  of  the  sub- 
ject. Of  course  this  process  has  now  gone  on 
so  long  that  only  the  most  skillful  and  inci- 
sive scholars  can  suggest  and  establish  any 
new  theory. 

Herbert  C.  Elmer,  assistant  professor  of 
Latin  at  Cornell  University,  may  fairly  be 
said  to  have  attained  to  this  distinction.  His 
reputation  rests  chiefly  on  "The  Copulative 
Conjunctions  que,  et,  atque  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  the  Republic,  in  Terence,  and  in 
Cato"  (Baltimore,  1887),  on  a  valuable  edi- 
tion of  the  Phormio  of  Terence,  and  especially 
on  his  Studies  in  Latin  Moods  a?id  Tenses, 
published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Cornell 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology.  The  chief 
points  here  are  a  new  theory  about  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  present  and  perfect 
tenses  in  expressions  of  contingent  futurity, 
and  an  argument  to  show  that  the  may-po- 
tential use  has  no  existence  in  Latin.  His 
views  have  already  been  accepted  by  many 
scholars  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

L.  J.  Richardson 

2  Studies  in  Latin  Moods  and  Tenses.    By  Professor  Her- 
bert C.  Eliv.cr.    New  Yoik:  Macmillan;  1858,    Price,  $1,5 
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Hired  Furnished  i 

A  MOTHER  and  son,  wishing  to  get  off 
the  beaten  track  of  hotels  and  lodging  houses, 
try  hiring  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  furnished 
houses  of  all  shapes  and  all  sizes  in  England 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  with  occasional  de- 
tours into  the  Isle  of  Man,  France,  etc.  The 
plan  of  the  book  is  excellent.  It  gives  an  idea 
of  what  can  be  had  in  the  way  of  a  temporary 
home,  together  with  information  about  the 
cost,  the  intimate  life  of  such  people  as  they 
came  across,  and  many  descriptive,  historical, 
and  amusing  bits  that  would  make  it  very 
companionable  on  a  jaunt  through  these  parts 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand  its  length  is 
against  the  maintenance  of  interest,  in  that  the 
style,  which  at  first  is  breezy,  loses  its  fresh - 
ncss;  and  there  are  times  when  attempts  to 
be  funny  degenerate  into  rather  weak  wit. 
The  worn-out  witticism  wherein  the  lower 
classes  misuse  the  letter  h  becomes  aggres- 
sively monotonous;  and  much  of  the  badinage, 
while  no  doubt  amusing  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  loses  considerable  point  when  seen 
in  bald  print.  Mrs.  Wright,  the  author,  quite 
takes  one's  breath  away  when  she  tells  her 
English  friend  that  a  "spoon  vase"  (whatever 
that  may  be)  is  an  accessory  of  the  American 
dining-table  because  "Americans  have  so 
many  spoon  vittles."  She  distinguishes  be- 
tween "fork  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  tur- 
nips, sprouts,  and  parsnips.'  and  "our  corn, 
squash,  tomatoes,  succotash,  green  peas,  our 
cranberry  sauce,  apple  sauce,  etc.,  are  saucer- 
served  and  spoon-eaten, — have  our  spoon- 
vases."  To  say  nothing  of  anything  else,  can 
anyone  imagine  eating  squash  with  a  tea- 
spoon? 

Hutchings  on  Yosemite  2 

MR.  J.  M.  IIUTCHINGS  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  Father  of  the  Yosemite. 
Not  quite  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot 
in  the  enchanted  vale,  he  yet  discovered 
it  as  truly  for  the  world  as  Colum- 
bus discovered  America.  His  lectures  and 
talks,  and  later  his  volume.  "The  Heart  of  the 
Sierra,"  have  been  the  means  of  making 
known  to  the  lovers  of  the  grand  in  nature 
this  most  perfect  of  her  wonders.  This  notice 
is  called  forth  by  the  issue  of  a  fourth  edition 

i  Hired  Furnished.     By  Margaret  B.  Wright     Roberta 

Brothers:  Boston.     $1.25. 

2  Yosemite  and  the  Big  Trees.  By  J.  If.  Hutchings. 
Published  by  the  author.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  l>y 
the  San  Francisco  News  Company. 


J.  M.   HUTCHINGS 

of  his  Yosemite  and  the  Big  '/'rees,  a  little 
guidebook  full  of  practical  information  For 
visitors  to  the  Valley,  both  as  to  the  ways 
of  getting  there  and  as  to  what  to  do 
while  there  and  how  best  to  do  it.  Mr.  Hutch- 
ings speaks  from  absolute  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge on  these  points,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  has  grown  rather  than  wasted  for  thirty 
years. 

A  Tender  Tribute  to  Eugene  Fields 

AN  UNPRETENTIOUS  little  volume  called 

"Eugene  Field  in  His  Home,"  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  affection  that  appeals  to  all.  The  de- 
scription of  the  man,  his  family,  and  his  home, 
is  given  with  a  tenderness  that  breathes  tin- 
love  of  the  writer.  The  introduction,  by  Stan 
ley  Waterloo,  is  most  pathetic.  He  -ays;  — 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  now  that 
in  the  literary  world  the  greatly  deserving  liv- 
ing are  unfortunate,  in  that  while  the  heart 
beats  and  the  chest  heaves,  what  has  been 
earned  has  been  denied  them  in  its  fullness. 
Eugene  Field  living,  while  loved  because 
those  who  read  what  he  had  written  could  not 
help  that,  received  but  a  part  of  the  recogni- 
tion and  the  ease  in  life  which  were  due  him. 
Eugene  Field  dead,  attained  at  once  some- 
3 Eugene  Field  in  His  Home.  By  Ida  ComstocV  Below. 
B.  P  Dntton  ft  Co.:  New  York:  1898.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  Robertson.    Price,  : 
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thing  like  'his  just  rank  among  human  beings. 
A  great  church  was  thronged  when  the 
preacher  said  words  above  the  body  in  the 
casket.  There  was  a  sudden  pressing  together 
of  rich  men,  neglectful  before,  who  had  known 
the  poet  slightly,  and  who  now,  with  the  keen 
instinct  for  a  type,  recognizing  his  promoticn 
before  the  world,  were  eager  to  be  known  as 
his  friends.  There  was  a  funeral  procession 
which  was  a  pageant.  A  little  of  all  this  in 
life  would  have  been  of  great  comfort  to  the 
man  who  has  gone  where  dollars  and  cents 
are  not  in  circulation.  Such  thoughts  as  these 
the  heaped  up  funeral  flowers  often  suggest. 
This  is  a  world  somewhat  grim  in  its 
shadows. 

This  is  all  true,  and  one  can  go  further.  The 
times  when  one  might  have  spoken,  become  a 
tantalizing  memory,  not  only  because  of  the 
one  who  has  gone  past  all  hearing,  but  also 
because  of  the  one  that  is  left  with  the  thought 
of  what  might  have  been.  So  long  as  human 
nature  and  society  are  what  they  are,  so  long 
will  this  continue.  Proofs  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, man  is  afflicted  with  a  shyness 
which  is  dispelled  only  in  the  presence  of 
death; and  the  probabilities  are  that  if  the  dead 
were  to  come  back  to  us,  they  would  bring 
with  them  their  intangible  atmosphere  of 
aloofness  that  would  forbid  alike  any  desire 
to  grant  or  to  ask  favors.  We  cannot  assume 
that  it  was  heartlessness,  or  even  carelessness, 
on  the  part  of  the  lovers  of  Eugene  Field  (and 
their  name  is  legion)  that  allowed  him  to 
need  more  of  the  creature-comforts.  But  the 
lesson  is  there  for  those  who  wish  to  study  it. 
There  are  those  still  living  who  are  constantly 
giving  of  their  brains  and  artistic  nature  with- 
out adequate  reward.  Genius  is  seldom  thrifty. 
If  those  who  receive  pleasure  from  genius  will 
each  try  to  do  his  proper  share  toward  recom- 
pensing it,  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  mil- 
lennium. 

Briefer  Notice  l 


NUMBER  thirty-five  of  the  Portfolio  is  a 
monograph  on  Rubens  by  R.  A.  M.  Steven- 
son, author  of  "The  Art  of  Valasquez."  In  uni- 
formity with  the  rest  of  this  series,  it  is 
printed  in  strong,  clear  type  on  heavy 
enameled  paper.  The  illustrations  are  ex- 
cellent, consisting  of  two  fine  plates,  eight  full 
page  sepias,  and  a  good  two  dozen  of  text 
illustrations,  including  the  famous  "Dc  :ent 
'  from  the  Cross,"  and  many  of  Rubens's  other 
more  or  less  familiar  religious  paintings,  such 

r  The  Portfolio.  Monographs  on  Artistic  Subj  ects.  Issued 
periodically  by  Seeley  and  Company,  Limited:  i  ondon: 
Macmillian  &  Company.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
Doxey. 
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as  the  "Garden  Picture,"  now  at  Munich,  the 
"Helene  Fourment,"  in  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg,  studies  of  heads  and  animals,  and 
in  short  a  rapid  outline  of  the  various  kinds 
of  work  of  the  great  artist.  The  text  as  a 
biography  is  as  complete  as  is  necessary  for 
anyone  not  making  a  study  of  technicalities; 
and  the  admiration  felt  by  the  author  for  his 
subject  must  of  necessity  reveal  to  the  unen- 
lightened a  pleasure  and  knowledge  they  could 
not  gain  unaided.  The  entire  series  will  make 
a  fine  artistic  addition  to  a  library.  Number 
thirty-six  of  the  series  is  on  the  later  work  of 
Titian,  by  Claude  Philips. 

Books  Received 

The  Fire  of  Life.  By  Charles  Kennett  Bur- 
row.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Her  Ladyship's  Elephant.  By  David 
Dwight  Wells.     Ibid.     $1.25. 

Victor  Serenus.  A  story  of  the  Pauline 
Era.  By  Henry  Wood.  Lee  &  Shepard. 
$1.50. 

Nehalem.  A  Story  of  the  Pacific,  A.  D. 
1700.  Thomas  H.  Rogers.  N.  L.  Heath,  Mc- 
Minnville,  Oregon.     Paper. 

Various  Fragments.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Cuba  at  a  Glance.  By  Emma  Kaufman  and 
Anne  O'Hagan.     R.   H.  Russell. 

Lectures  on  the  Geometry  of  Position.  By 
Theodore  Raye.  Translated  by  Thos.  F.  Hol- 
gate.     Part  I.     The  Macmillan   Co. 

Integral  Calculus.  By  Daniel  Alexander 
Murray.     American  Book  Co. 

Geographical  and  Statistical  Notes  on  Mex- 
ico. By  Matias  Romera.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

American  Comprehensive  Arithmetic.  A. 
M.  Bailey.     American  Book  Co. 

Pestalozzi's  Letters  on  Early  Education.  C. 
W.  Bardeen,  publisher. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  C.  C.  Dodge 
and  H.  A.  Tuttle.     American  Book  Co. 

The  Meaning  of  Education.  By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society. 

Fontaine's  Fables.  Edited  by  C.  Fontaine. 
American  Book  Co. 

New  Forms  of  Christian  Education.  By 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Thos.  J.  Crowell  & 
Co. 

Christ  in  the  Daily  Meal.  Norman  Fox 
Fords.     Howard  V.   Hulbert. 

West  Florida  and  Its  Relation  to  Historical 
Cartography  of  the  United  States.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press. 

Plato's  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo.  Edited 
by  C.  L.  Kitchel.     American  Book  Co. 

Coffee  and  India  Rubber  Culture  in  Mex- 
ico. By  Matias  Romera.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
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Sincere  thanks  for  the 
delicious  Vin  Mariani. 

Sybil  Sanderson. 


I  owe  to  Vin  Mariani  a 
constitution  of  iron,  re= 
sisting  all  fatigues. 


Rhea. 


When  suffering  from 
nervousness  Vin  Mariani 
greatly  benefits  me. 

Beatrice  Cameron. 


THE    POPULAR    TONIC 


MARIANI 

(mariani  Wine) 

Nourishing  -  Strengthening  -  Refreshing 

For  Overworked  Men 
Delicate  Women 
Sickly  Children 

Recommended  bv  all  who  try  it 
v*  ritten  endorsements  from  8000  doctors 


Vin  Mariani  strengthens 
throat  and  chest,  it  is  very 
beneficial 


Albani. 


Vin  Mariani,  the  unex= 
celled  tonic,  is  effective 
— at  same  time  pleasant. 


Ada  Rehan. 


Vin  Mariani  is  famous, 
it  deserves  its  great  suc- 
cess. 


Am  never  without  Vin 
Mariani,  this  delightful 
tonic. 


Vin  Mariani  is  the  most 
efficacious  tonic,  and  is  of 
inestimable  value. 


Zelie  de  Lussan.       Jessie  Bartlett  Davis. 


Emma  Eames. 
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SPANISH  MISSIONS  IN  ARIZONA 


PAST    AND    PRESENT 


By    HENRY    P.    AULICK 


iiHE  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth 
'  century  is  a  not- 
able period  in 
the  world's  his- 
tory. It  was  a 
time  of  mental 
and  religious 
'awakening  a  s 
well  as  of  discovery  and  con- 
quest. Luther  nailed  his  the- 
ses to  the  church  door  in 
Wittenberg,  preaching  the 
doctrine.  "The  just  shall  live 
by  faith";  and  aroused  Europe 
to  intense  zeal  against  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
rising  young  soldier,  shot 
down  "in  the  breach  of  Pain 

paluna,"was  converted  during 
his  convalescence  by  reading 

the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  1  h 
experienced  n<>  change  in 
doctrine,  for  he  was  a  Rinnan 
Catholic  before  his  conversion 
and  remained  one  after  his 
conversion.  His  conversion 
only  intensified  his  zeal  in  be 
half  of  his  church.  He  con- 
ceived and  hurled,  as  a  might  v 
thunderbolt,  the  Societ) 
Jesus  against  the  young  and 
growing  Protestantism. 

Europe  was  thus  attracting 
attention.      Men    looked    on. 


\n    \r\cm;  warrior 
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some  to  admire  and  others  to  scorn  and 
ridicule.  But  while  the  old  world  was  at- 
tracting attention,  the  new  world  was 
bidding  for  discoverers  and  adventurers, 
v  Hernando.  Cortez,  fitted  out  with  an 
expedition  from  Cuba,  sailed  for  Mex- 
ico. He  went  ostensbily  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  Church,  but 
really  to  extend  the  dominion  of  his  sov- 
ereign and  satisfy  his  own  desire  for 
fame  and  wealth.  He  landed  in  Vera 
Cruz  in  15 19,  and  two  years  afterwards 
was  conqueror  of  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  the  Montezumas. 

In  1538  Cabeza  de  Vaca  returned. .to 
Mexico.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
"unfortunate  expedition"  of  Panfilo  de 
Narvaez  to  the  coast  of  Florida  in  1528. 
This  expedition  failed.  The  entire  com- 
pany, consisting  of  340  men,  was 
drowned  or  captured  and  massacred  by 
the  Indians,  except  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  two 
of  his  countrymen,  and  an  African.  Af- 
ter years  of  slavery  these  men  made  their 
escape.  They  turned  their  faces  west- 
ward with  the  hope  of  joining  their 
countrymen  on  the  Pacific.  They  made 
a  famous  journey,  eclipsing  even  that  of 
Daniel  Boone  from  the  Yadkin  to  the 
"dark  and  bloody  ground  of  Kentucky.'' 
After    traveling  two    thousand    miles  of 
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unknown  wilderness,  prairie,  and  plain, 
their  longing  eyes  were  at  last  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  the  banner  of  Castile  and 
Leon  floating  from  the  rampart  of  Culia- 
con,  in  Sinaloa.  Overjoyed  at  the  sight 
and  bursting  into  tears,  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ground  and  offered 
heartfelt  prayers  to  God  for  their  deliv- 
erance. 

They  gave  their  countrymen  glowing 
accounts  of  their  varied  experiences. 
Upon  every  occasion  they  described  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  the  land  they 
passed  through  and  of  the  natives'  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  the  gospel.  This 
aroused  interest  in  the  north  land.  Every 
one  was  anxious  to  be  a  member  of  an 
expedition  to  this  land  of  opulence  and 
beauty. 

But  that  which  aroused  the  public 
mind  of  Mexico  to  the  highest  pitch  was 
Cabeza's  declaration,  that  he  discovered 
one  of  seven  large  cities  in  a  wealthy  dis- 
trict. This  renewed  interest  in  the  le- 
gend of  "the  seven  cities."  This  legend 
had  been  afloat  in  Europe  for  centuries, 
and  many  had  been  the  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  fabulous  cities.  Thus  as 
Lummis  says: — 

It  is  a  striking  truth  that  in  the  whole  open- 
ing of  the  two  Americas,  fable  was  a  more 
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important  agent  than  fact \s  it  was  with 

Florida,  so  with  the  Southwest.  Had  ii  not 
been   'or  the  mythical  broidering  given   bhe 

rial  "seven  cities  of  Cibola."  Mciuloza  wouhl 
never  have  sent  Coronado  into  New  Mexico; 
and  but  for  sequel  myths,  the  greatest  path- 
finder would  never  have  made  his  unparalleled 
march. 

It  was  soon  determined  by  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  to  explore  the  north  in 


ies  and  of  the  wealth  ami  beauty  of  the 
district  in  which  they  were  located.    The 

name  of  the  first  was  given  as  Cibola. 
This  word  became  a  watchword  for  the 
little  company.  Even  its  hare  mention 
strengthened  feeble  knees  and  encour- 
aged faint  hearts.  As  Marco  drew  near 
the  city,  he  sent  his  guide  to  notify  the 

chief  of  his   coming  and   <>f   its   friendly 
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search  of  the  Seven  Cities.  Tin-  expedi- 
tion was  led  by  Marco  de  Ni/a.  a  l-'ran 
ciscan  monk  of  great  ability.  Estevan- 
ico,  "Little  Steve,"  the  African  who  ac- 
companied Cabeza  across  the  continent, 
was  chosen  guide.  Before  they  reached 
the  northern  border  of  Sonora,  they  were 
cheered  by  frequent  rumors  of  seven  cit- 


nature.  The  chief  doubted  the  integrity 
of  Estevanico,as  he  could  n  <  »t  understand 
how  a  black  man  could  be  the  represen- 
tative of  a  white  man.  The  African  also 
became  too  familiar  with  some  of  the  In- 
dian maidens,  and  this  aroused  the  anger 
of  the  chief.  At  once  orders  were  given 
fur  the  warriors  to  attack  the  stranger. 
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In  a  moment  poor  Little  Steve  lay  at 
their  feet  with  an  arrow  through  his 
heart. 

The  fate  of  his  unfortunate  guide 
stopped  the  advances  of  the  monk.  His 
Indian  comrades  were  discouraged,  and 
would  stay  with  Marco  hardly  long 
enough  for  him  to  climb  to  a  neighbor- 
ing hilltop  to  get  a  Pisgah  glimpse  of 
Cibola,  and  plant  there  the  glorious 
standard  of  his  faith. 

This  was  essentially  a  missionary  tour, 
the  first  made  into  the  territory  of  "Ari- 
znma,"  as  this  territory  was  originally 
called.  The  legend  of  the  Seven  Cities 
had  a  religious  coloring.  A  priest  and  a 
few  followers  had  fled  for  their  lives  to 
an  island  "far  out  on  the  Sea  of  Dark- 
ness" and  there  founded  the  cities.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  viceroy  commit- 
ting the  expedition  to  a  monk,  and  he 
planting  the  cross  in  a  heathen  land, 
warrant  us  in  regarding  the  expedition 
of  Marco  as  missionary  in  its  aim.  But 
its  signal  failure  proved  very  disastrous 
to  all  missionary  effort  in  the  new  terri- 


tory. A  century  and  a  half  passed  be- 
fore a  similar  expedition  was  under- 
taken. 

More  fatal  to  missionary  effort  was 
the  report  of  Marco  after  his  return  to 
Mexico.  He  greatly  exaggerated  the 
truth  concerning  the  wealth  and  beauty 
of  the  country  he  had  discovered.  This 
awakened  cupidity  rather  than  religious 
zeal.  He  directed  the  public  mind,  un- 
intentionally, let  us  hope,  to  gold  rather 
than  God.  We  have  no  record  of  his 
pleading  for  the  deliverance  of  the  thou- 
sands of  souls  in  utter  darkness.  Some 
authors  intimate  that  this  was  his  aim, 
but  that  he  chose  a  roundabout  way  to 
accomplish  his  object.  He  knew  the 
love  of  the  Spaniards  for  wealth  and 
power.  By  calling  attention  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  it  would  be  more 
readily  occupied,  and  this  would  furnish 
a  basis  for  permanent  missionary  en- 
deavor. 

"Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound?  God  forbid."  At  first 
the  scheme  of  the  monk  seemed  to  suc- 
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ceed,  but  in  the  end  it  failed  mosl 
nally.  The  next  year  Coronado  was 
given  an  army  of  three  hundred  Span- 
iards and  eight  hundred  Mexican  [ndians 
and  sent  to  investigate  tin-  truthfulness 
of  the  monk's  report.  In-trad  of  cities 
abounding  in  wealth  and  beauty,  he 
found  villages  uninteresting  anil  unprof- 
itable.     He    therefore    made    no    settle- 
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ments  as  Mendoza.  the  viceroy,  had  in- 
structed him  to  do.  He  spent  his  time 
in  exploring  new  territory.  After  a  year 
or  more,  Coronado  returned  to  Mexico, 
heaping  curs''-  up'  n  the  unfortunate 
monk  for  hi-  LTo'ss  misrepresentations. 

(  nlier  similar  explorations  were  made, 
notable  among  which  was  that  of  Es- 
pejo.      But   these  amounted   to  nothing 
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in  the  settlement  of  the  new  territory. 

It  remained  for  the  Jesuit  priests  to  oc- 
cupy the  Territory  of  Arizona.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  mis- 
sionary work  was  begun  in  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  The  missionaries  continued 
work  here  nearly  a  century.  In  1687 
Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  was  sent  to  So- 
nora,  the  most  northern  State  of  Mexico, 
in  the  interest  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. (The  northern  part  of  Sonora,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Gadsden  purchase,  be- 
came the  territory  of  the  United  States 
and  forms  the  southern  part  of  Arizona.) 
Three  years  later  four  missions  had  been 
established.  In  that  year,  1690,  Juan 
Maria  Salvatierras  was  sent  to  the  new 
missions  by  Mexico  as  Visitor-General. 
During  this  visit  the  missionaries  were 


frequently  cheered  by  the  appearance  of 
friendly  Indians,  who  had  come  to  invite 
them  to  their  villages  in  the  north.  En- 
couraged by  the  invitations,  Fathers 
Kino  and  Salvatierras  pressed  still  farther 
north  into  what  is  now  Arizona.  They 
established  the  first  mission  in  the  terri- 
tory at  Guevavi,  some  thirty  miles  south 
of  the  present  city  of  Tucson,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Arizona.  A  little  later  San 
Xavier  del  Bac,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Jose  de  Tuma- 
cacori,  at  Tubac,  were  founded.  By 
1720,  thirty-three  years  after  the  date  of 
Guevavi,  there  were  nine  missions  in 
Arizona,  and  all  of  them  seemed  in  a 
prosperous  and  healthy  condition. 

The  Indians  among  whom  the  Jesuits 
did  their  work  were  the  Papagoes. 
These  Indians  belonged  originally  to  a 
large  tribe  by  the  name  of  Pima.  The 
Papagoes  became  a  separate  and  distinct 
tribe  after  their  conversion  to  the  Jesuit 
faith.  Previous  to  baptism  they  cut  their 
hair  and  afterwards  wore  it  short.  This 
peculiarity  became  the  visible  sign  or 
badge  of  their  faith,  and  secured  their 
permanent  separation  from  the  original 
tribe. 

These  Indians  were  far  superior  in 
moral  worth  to  the  other  tribes  of  Ari- 
zona and  Sonora.  "Their  moral  charac- 
ter," writes  a  missionary,  "was  excel- 
lent." When  the  fathers  came  among 
them  they  found  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
sacredness  of  marriage.  Adultery  was 
punished  with  death.  Hinton  in  "The 
Hand-book  to  Arizona,"  writes:  "The 
evils  of  intemperance  and  immorality  are 
scarcely  found  among  them."  Their  lan- 
guage was  usually  chaste  and  pure. 
Their  lips  were  seldom  stained  by  vul- 
garity and  profanity.  And  be  it  record- 
ed to  their  honor  that  they  have  retained, 
in  a  large  degree,  this  strict  morality, 
even  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  low-class  Mexicans  and  rene- 
gade Americans. 

Father  Kino  was  the  animating  spirit 
of  the  missions  in  his  territory.  From 
his  coming  to  the  Territory  in  1690  to  his 
death,  1710,  his  labors  were  unceasing. 
His  wisdom  and  counsel  were  sought  by 
all  workers  among  the  Indians  during 
this  period.  His  ability  to  win  the  bar- 
barous savage  to  himself  and  retain  his 
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respect  against  all  opposing  forces  was 
remarkable.  The  Papagoes  loved  hini 
as  a  father.  They  loved  him  because  he 
first  loved  them.  The  pious  padre  be- 
lieved and  acted  upon  the  principle, 
which  some  one  has  since  put  into  words, 
"Love  men  and  you  can  say  what  you 
please."  He  loved  the  Indians  among 
whom  he  labored,  and  for  whom  he  gave 
his  life.  And  this  love  is  the  secret  of 
his  wonderful  influence  and  success. 

In  early  life  Father  Kino  won  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  a  mathematician. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ingolstadt.  While  here  he  fell 
sick  and  was  nigh  unto  death.  His  re- 
covery he  attributed  to  the  intercession 
of  Francis  Xavier.   "the  apostle  to  In- 
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dia."  Believing  this,  his  mind  at  once 
began  to  dwell  upon  things  most  dear  to 
the  heart  of  him  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived  such  a  blessing.  The  conversion 
of  the  heathen  therefore  impressed  him 
strongly.  Me  could  no  longer  remain 
Unmoved  while  myriads  of  souls  in  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  were  crying  for  help. 
At  length  he  resigned  his  professorship 
and  devoted  his  life  to  the  wild  and  bar- 
barous tribes  of  Indians  in  \ew  Spain. 
The  consecration  thus  made  was  most 
thorough.  Wealth,  honor,  home,  all 
sacrificed  lor  a  life  of  comparative  ob- 
scurity, lie  sought  not  his  reward  m 
the  golden  and  silver  treasures  he  might 
discover,  "but  the  savage  souls  he  might 
redeem  from  barbarism  and  idolatry. 
But  for  Kino's  labors  the  missions  in 
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Arizona  could  not  have  been  established, 
but  for  his  influence  they  would  have 
perished  long  before  they  did.  He  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  spread  the  light 
of  Christianity  among  the  Indians.  No 
manner  of  danger,  nor  neglect,  nor  fear 
of  Apache  cruelty,  could  dampen  his  ar- 


other  bed  but  two  sheep  skins,  a  coarse 
blanket  for  a  cover,  and  for  pillow  a  pack 
saddle."  He  did  not  confine  his  efforts 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  missions.  As  far 
north  as  the  junction  of  the  Verde  and 
Salt  rivers,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Lower 
Colorado,  the  wild  tribes  heard  from  his 
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dor  for  the  cause  he  loved.  Night  and 
day,  half  fed  and  half  clothed,  he  labored 
unceasingly  for  the  benighted  tribes 
about  him.  A  Jesuit  historian,  quoted 
by  Patrick  Hamilton  in  his  "Resources 
of  Arizona,"  relates  that,  "In  all  his  mis- 
sionary career  he  was  known  to  have  no 


lips  the  blessed  story  of  the  Cross.  In 
1694  he  visited  the  famous  ruins  of  Casa 
Grande,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
crowd  of  Pimas  celebrated  mass  within 
its  roofless  walls. 

But  before  Father  Kino's  death,  the 
seeds  of  discord  were  sown.       "The  In- 
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dians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  missions,"  ob- 
serves Mowry,  "were  reduced  first  to 
obedience  by  the  Jesuits  and  then  to 
slavery  by  the  Spaniards."  The  avari- 
cious, gold-seeking  Spaniard  could  not 
allow  the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  padres 
to  go  undisturbed.  They  coveted  the 
land  and  labor  of  the  Indians,  whom  the 
fathers  were  seeking  to  teach  the  princi- 


work  in  the  mines, as  was  tin-  53  Stem  then 
existing  under  the  vice-regal  govern- 
ment of  Mexico."  This  was  certainly  a 
godsend  to  the  savage.  The  greedy 
Spaniard  thought  more  of  the  Indian's 
hands  than  his  heart,  and  in  his  eager- 
ness to  grasp  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
territory,  had  reduced  him  to  slavery.  In 
addition  to  this  the  gold-seeker  fomented 
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pies  of  religion  as  well  as  of  agriculture. 
In  Father  Kino  the  Indians  found  a 
staunch  friend.  Just  four  years  before 
his  death  he  performed  one  of  the  great- 
est acts  of  his  life.  As  Hamilton  tells 
us:  "He  procured  an  order  from  the  An- 
diencia  of  Guadalajara  that  his  neo- 
phytes   should  not  be  parceled    out  to 


hatred  againsl  tin-  priest,  and  as  the  Jes- 
uits themselves  believe,  sought  to  stir  up 
revolt.      And  scarcely  had  the  guiding 

hand  of  Father  Kino  been  withdrawn, be- 
f(  re  the  seeds  of  discord  began  to  ger- 
minate. The  priests  rapidly  lost  their 
influence,  except  over  women,  children, 
and  infirm  old  men.     By  1730.  says  Ban- 
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croft,  the  neophyte  population  had  de- 
clined to  one  half  of  what  it  was  thirty 
years  before  that  date. 

The  missionaries  continued  their  work, 
although  against  tremendous  odds.  In 
1 75 1  the  strife  and  hatred  engendered  by 
the  miners  and  adventurers,  culminated 
in  a  revolt  of  the  Pimas.  The  plot  had 
been  laid  and  carried  out  so  secretly  that 
it  took  the  missionaries  entirely  by  sur- 
prise. The  revolt  lasted  nearly  two 
years,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  many 
priests,  the  expulsion  of  others,  and  a 
partial  destruction  of  the  mission  build- 
ings. This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  mis- 
sions, as  they  never  fully  recovered  from 
this  revolt. 

In  1765  the  missions  received  a  heav- 
ier blow  than  the  revolt  of  the  Pimas.  A 
royal  decree  was  issued  from  Madrid  or- 
dering the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Spain  and  her  colonies.  This  order  was 
not  carried  into  effect  until  two  years 
later.  Then  the  followers  of  Loyola 
were  all  expelled  from  the  scene  of  their 
labors  in  Spanish  dominions.  It  must 
have  been  with  heavy  hearts  that  the 
missionaries  in  Arizona  left  the  Indians 
whom  they  had  brought  from  savagery  to 
civilization.  Bitterest  of  all  to  bear  was 
the  fear  that  these  same  Indians,  left  thus 
unprotected,  might  return  again  to  their 
old  life  of  barbarity  and  cruelty,  and  as 
subsequent  history  amply  proves,  this 
was  true  in  many  cases. 

The  next  year,  1768,  fourteen  priests 
were  sent  from  the  Franciscan  college  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro,  Mexico,  to 
take  charge  of  the  missions  from  which 
the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled.  They 
found  a  state  of  things  as  discouraging 
as  that  which  had  confronted  the  Jesuits 
nearly  a  century  before.  Which  is  eas- 
ier, to  build  a  house  from  the  foundation 
or  to  repair  one  that  has  been  the  victim 
of  barbarous  savagery?  The  missions 
were  in  ruins.  The  Apaches,  the  scourge 
of  the  southwest,  swept  down  upon  the 
unprotected  missions  and  committed 
many  savage  depredations.  They  drove 
off  the  cattle  and  sheep,  killed  many  of 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mis- 
sions, and  destroyed,  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, the  mission  buildings.  The  Papa- 
goes  could  no  longer  endure  the  cruelty 
of  the  Apaches.    They  set  themselves  to 


work  to  defeat  their  enemy  and  to  pro- 
tect the  missions  from  which  they  had 
received  so  much  help.  They  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  Their  minds  dwelt 
more  upon  fighting  than  the  things 
taught  them  by  the  fathers.  This  sort  of 
life  soon  made  inroads  upon  their  moral 
and  spiritual  nature.  Many  of  them  for- 
sook the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  were 
in  a  short  time  as  wild  and  as  idle  as  they 
were  before  the  days  of  the  fathers. 

How  dark  the  outlook  must  have  been 
to  the  Franciscans.     No  houses  to  wor- 
ship in,  but  few  still  trusting  in  the  faith 
of  the  Jesuits,  many  even  more  savage 
and  dangerous    because  they  had    for- 
saken the  ways  of  a  better  life  which  they 
once  knew.     These  Franciscans  did  not 
look  for  ease  and  comfort  associated  with 
barbarity  and  cruelty.     They  were  will- 
ing to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ.    They  went  diligently  to 
work  to  repair  the  breaches.  With  some 
of  the  missions  they  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing order  and  industry  where  idleness 
and   sloth    had    reigned    supreme.     San 
Xavier  del  Bac  was  thought  to  be  im- 
portant enough  to  have  a  resident  priest. 
Father  Francisco  Garcez  was  stationed 
at  this  point.     He  found  the  mission  in 
a  pitiable  condition,  but  his  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  missions  did  not  flag.  His  inter- 
est in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians,  • 
.and  his  own  self-forgetfulness  soon  won 
their  favor  and  esteem.     For  ten  years 
his  labor  at  San  Xavier  was  untiring  on 
behalf  of  the  Papagoes.     In  addition  to 
his  work  here  he  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  tribes  in  central  and  northern  Ari- 
zona and  in  everv  place  he  preached  "the 
doctrines     of     Christianity    among     the 
wondering  savages."    Upon  the  earnest 
solicitation   of   the   chiefs   it  was   deter- 
mined to  send  a  missionary  among  the 
Yumas.     Father  Garcez  was  selected  as 
the  man  best  fitted  for  the  mission.    He 
was  therefore  released  from  his  services 
at  the  San  Xavier,  and  in  1778  took  up 
the  work  among  the  Yumas  on  the  Colo- 
rado.    In  one  year  he  had   established 
three  missions,  only  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, stood  on  the  Arizona  side  of  the 
river.     These  missions,  though  encour- 
aging at  first,  were  destined  to  early  de- 
struction.    In  1 78 1,  only  three  years  af- 
ter their  establishment,  the  Yumas  rose 
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i:i  rebellion  againsl  the  Spaniards.  The 
men  of  the  garrison  near  the  missions, 
and  the  priests  fell  victims  to  their  sav- 
age fury,  the  women  and  children  were 
taken  captive  and  the  buildings  were 
dtstroyed.  Tims  ended  the  missions  on 
the  C<  >1<  »rad<  >. 

There  were  other  missions  founded  i>\ 
the  Franciscans.  S;m  Augustin,  in  Tuc- 
son, was  probably  the  first  founded  b) 
the  order  in  the  territory.  Two  mis- 
sions were  also  founded  on  the  Gila.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Jesuits 
made  frequent  attempts  to  do  some  per- 
manent  work  on  the  Gila  but  failed.  The 
Franciscan  missions  there  certainly  did 
not  amount  to  much,  as  we  hear  nothing 
of  them  save  the  bare  mention  of  their 
establishment. 

The  later  years  of  the  Franciscans  in 
the  territory  are  uninteresting.  Their 
influence  had  waned,  the  prosperous  era 
of  mission  work  had  departed.  The  war 
for    Mexican    independence    struck    the 
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death  blow  to  Indian  missions.  The  mis 
sions  were  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  war  broke  out  the  au- 
thorities, deeming  it  wise  to  stop  all 
drainage  on  the  treasury,  refused  longer 
to  support  the  missions.  Deprived  1  f 
the  support  of  the  vice-regal  govern 
ment,  they  declined  rapidly.     December 

2,  [827,  is  the  date  of  the  final  stroke 
The  Franciscans  were  expelled  from  the 

territory  as  their  predecessors  had  Keen 
three  quarters  of  a  century  before.    With 

heavy  heart-  they,  too,  turned  from  the 
Indians   for   whom     SO   much    had     been 

suffered  and  sacrificed. 

The  San    Xavier  del   I'.ac  is  the  Oltfy 

one  of  the  missions  established  by  the 

Jesuits  and  Kranciscans  in  Arizona  — 
eighteen  in  number  —  that  is  in  a  state 
of  preservation  today.  It  has  had  a  con- 
tinuous history  from  its  establishment  to 
the  present.  Only  one  other.  Tumaca- 
cori.  is  a  ruin  sufficiently  well  preserved 
to  show  the  location  of  the  building.  The 
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present  building  of  the  San  Xavier  was 
built  by  the  Franciscans  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  took  the 
place  of  the  one  built  by  the  Jesuits  a 
century  before,  which,  as  we  are  told, 
was  a  very  modest  abode.  The  church 
of  San  Xavier  is  a  monument  to  the  zeal, 
courage,  and  faith,  of  the  builders,  the 
wonder  of  all  who  visit  it.  It  is  a  sen- 
tinel in  the  desert  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Santa  Cruz.  Of  the  architecture 
of  the  building,  Mr.  Mowry,  lecturing 
before  the  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Society,  New  York,  February  3,  1859, 
said:  "Incredible  as  the  statement  may 
seem,  the  church  of  San  Xavier,  with  its 
facade,  its  dome  and  spires,  would  today 
be  an  ornament  to  the  architecture  of 
this  great  metropolis." 

There  have  been  many  descriptions  of 
the  San  Xavier  church  given  the  public. 
But  none  of  these,  so  far  as  is  known  to 
the  writer,  are  of  very  recent  date.  It 
shall  be  my  endeavor  to  describe  the 
building  as  it  appears  today. 

The  church  stands  on  an  elevation 
overlooking  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  The 
external  dimensions  are  105x70  feet.  The 
walls  are  of  burnt  brick  covered  inside 
and  out  with  a  heavy  coat  of  plaster. 
The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  and' 
two  spires,  one  of  which  is  still  unfin- 
ished. The  facade  was  ornamented  or- 
iginally by  scroll  work,  figures  of  some 
of  the  saints,  and  a  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Franciscan  order.  But  now  many  traces 
of  time  can  be  seen,  and  not  a  few  evi- 
dences of  the  vandalism  of  morbid  curi- 
osity hunters.  Some  of  the  figures  have 
entirely  disappeared;  others  are  fast 
crumbling- to  dust.  The  coat  of  arms  is 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  in- 
terior of  the  building  has  the  form  of  a 
cross,  the  foot  being  towards  the  en- 
trance, the  south,  extending  thence  to 
the  north  end,  where  the  main  altar  is. 
This  altar  is  adorned  with  silver, 
amounting  originally,  according  to 
Mowry,  to  some  forty  thousand  dollars, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Francis  Xavier,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Indians.  A  life-size 
bust  of  Xavier  stands  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall  behind  the  altar,  which  dressed  in 
appropriated  priestly  garments  is  carried 
at  the  head  of  processions,  or  held  con- 


spicuously before  the  admiring  neophyte 
upon  all  public  occasions.    The  walls  of 
the  entire    building    are  decorated  with 
figures  and  frescoes  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. I  The  walls  about  the  main  altar 
are  adorned  with  many  figures,  some  on 
pillars  in  low  relief,  others  standing  in 
niches  in  the  wall,  representing  Christ, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  others  recognized  by  the  Church  as 
saints;  also  four  large  fresco  paintings 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the  Visi- 
tation of   the  Virgin    to  Elizabeth,    the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  and  the  Visitation  of 
the  Magi.     Two  angelic  figures  in  bold 
relief  above  the  altar  railing,  hold  aloft 
red     banners     on    which     is     inscribed 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo."    On  the  walls 
of  the  chapels  on  either  side  of  the  nave 
we  see   the  same   profusion    of   figures. 
Above  the  nave  the  dome  rises  some  fifty 
feet  high.     The  a'rches  of  the  building 
are  about  thirty-five  feet  in  height.    The 
main  aisle  is    adorned  with  two    fresco 
paintings  representing  the  Pentecost  and 
the  Last  Supper.    From  the  south  end  a 
doorway  leads  to  the  baptismal  chapel, 
thence  by  a  flight  of  stairs  one  ascends  to 
the  choir  gallery,  which    is  arched    and 
frescoed.    The  position  and  elevation  of 
this    gallery    gives    the    music    a    most 
charming  effect  in  the  auditorium  below. 
Another  flight  of  stairs  brings  the  visitor 
to  the  belfry,  where  three  small  home- 
made bells  hung,  whose  chimes  are  said 
to  have   been  very  sweet    and    musical. 
Still    another    flight    of    stairs    and    the 
sightseer    finds    himself    on    the    upper 
floor  of  the  tower,  about  seventy-five  feet' 
above  ground.     From  this  point  a  mag- 
nificent view  can  be  obtained  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Santa  Cruz,  fringed  here  and 
there    by  large    cottonwood    trees,  the 
foothills    and    distant    mountains    rising 
peak  above  peak,  with  many  evidences  of 
upheavals    and    eruptions.      The    dead 
chapel  on  the  west  side  of  the  church 
has  fallen,  and  in  a  few  years  more  will 
have    entirely    disappeared.     A    school 
building  is  located  on  the  east  side  in 
charge  of  two  sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
has  about  eighty  children  in  attendance. 
"We  have  given  considerable  space  tc 
the  description  of  the  building  of  the  San. 
Xavier,  because  of  its  peculiar  historical 
interest.     It  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
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Apaches,  battled  with  time  and  the  ele- 
ments, and  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past.  It 
speaks  to  ns  of  the  civilization  <>f  a  time 

long  antedating  the  memory  of  nun  now 

living.  The  building  is  an  historical  land- 
mark, and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  shown  a  proper  appreciation  of 
its  value  by  appropriating  one  thousand 
dollars  towards  its  preservation.  » 

But  the  inquiring  mind  asks:  "Is  this 
all  that  is  left  us  of  the  age  whose  civili- 
cati<  mi  it  represents  ?  Did  the  Jesuits  and 
Franciscans,  after  a  century  and  a  half 
of  missionary  work,  leave  only  a  build- 
ing, be  it  ever  so  beautifully  and  taste- 
fully arranged?"  If  there  were  nothing 
else  to  show  what  the  padres  did  for  the 
Indians,  the  building  itself  would  be  a 
guarantee  that  much  work  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  was  performed.  The 
inquiry  is  pressed  still  further.  "What 
was  the  result  of  their  work?  Did  they 
really  civilize  and  christianize  the  Papa- 
goes?"  We  must  confess  that  their 
method  of  teaching  was  not  conducive 
to  the  highest  type  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. The  fathers,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  encouraged  dependence 
upon  themselves,  rather  than  depend- 
ence upon  God,  whose  servants  they 
wire.  Royce,  in  reference  to  missionary 
work  in  California,  says:  — 

Their  method  of  training,  moreover,  (and 
this  is  the  main  consideration,)  did  not  really 
civilize  their  converts,  but  only  made  these 
hopelessly  dependent  upon  them.  .  .  .  The 
chief  significance  is  simply  that  they  first  be- 
gan the  colonization  of  California. 

We  are  glad  that  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  work  in  this  Territory  are  sufficient 
t.  warrant  a  different  conclusion.  The 
fathers  did  great  good  here,  although 
their  converts  were  not  brought  into  the 
full  light  of  a  Christian  civilization,  The 
Papago  Indians  under  tin-  guidance  of 
the  mission  fathers  made  great  advance- 
ment. They  advanced  in  spiritual  attain- 
ments, as  also  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
industry.  As  missionaries  everywhere, 
the  fathers  gave  much  attention  to  the 
material  interests  of  their  converts 
Hamilton  mentions  that  the  neo- 
phytes, — 

Were  taught  the  art  of  tillage,  and  large 
bodies  of  land  were  brought  under  cultivation. 
Sheep  and  cattle  were  introduced,  rich  mines 


were  opened  and  worked,  comfortable  house* 
were  erected,  and  order  ami  industry  took  the 

place  of  savagery  ami  sloth. 

So  thorough  was  their  work  that  its 
influence  upon  the  Papagoes  can  be  seen 
today,  even  after  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies. These  Indians  are  devoted 
Roman  Catholics  and  cultivate  their  re- 
si  nation  as  they  were  taught  by  the  mis- 
sion fathers.  As  to  the  result  of  the  mis- 
sions in  this  territory,  the  writer  has,  by 
private  correspondence,  obtained  the  tes- 
timony of  some  of  Arizona's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  The  correspondence 
took  the  form  of  questions  and  answers. 

1.  What  effect  did  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions have  upon  the  industrial  life  of  the 
Papagoes  ? 

The  Hon.  Charles  D.  Poston  answered 
the  question  as  follows:  — 

The  Spanish  missions  took  the  Papagoes 
from  the  tribe  of  Pimas,  educated  them  in  the 
industrial  arts,  and  taught  them  a  rude  sys- 
tem of  Christianity  which  survives  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac  is 
their  mounment. 

2.  What  effect  did  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions have  upon  the  moral  character  of 
the  Papago  Indians? 

Mrs.  Marian  Calvert  Wilson,  author 
of  "Manuelita,  a  story  of  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,"  answered  the  question:  — 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  Pima  In 
dians,  from   which   tribe  the    Papagoes   were 
principally  formed,  upon  their  acceptance  of 
Christianity,  were  a  comparatively  moral  peo- 
ple originally. 

The  study  of  human  evolution  demonstrates 
that  a  progression  morally  and  intellectually, 
consequently  physically,  always  results  from 
contact  and  association  with  any  element  su- 
perior to  its  own.  The  exertions  of  the  zeal- 
ous and  energetic  Jesuit  missionaries  to  lift 
these  men  ami  women  to  a  better  civilization 
than  they  then  enjoyed  must,  most  assuredly, 
however  limited  the  educational  advantages 
they  were  enabled  to  nvt  them,  have  resulted 
in  an  advanced  evolution  of  habits  and  man- 
ners. 

3.  What  effect  did  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions have  upon  the  religious  life  of  the 
Papagoes? 

This  question  was  answered  by  Prof. 
Herndon,  President  of  the  Tucson 
Indian  Industrial  Training  School:  — 

The  Spanish  missionaries  found  the  Papa- 
goes destitute  of  any  idea  of  a  true  God.  By 
the  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  Jesuit 
priests,  these  Indians  had  instilled  into  their 
hearts  and  lives  a  knowledge,  however  crude 
it  may    have  been,  of    the  living    God.     Very 
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naturally  such  a  knowledge  led  them  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  life.  "While  the  Spanish 
missions  did  not  bring  the  Papagoes  into  the 
fullest  light  of  a  religious  life,  yet  they 
wrought  a  great  change,  and  did  perhaps,  as 
much  for  them  as  could  have  been  done  at 
that  time.  The  way  was  prepared  for  a  higher 
religious  life.  The  Papagoes  gave  up  many 
of  their  barbarous  customs,  built  houses,  put 
on  clothing  to  cover  their  nude  bodies,  and 
respected  their  family  ties. 

4.  What  effect  did  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions have  upon  the  permanent  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Papagoes  ? 

The  Hon.  L.  C.  Hughes,  Ex-Governor 
of  Arizona,  answered  this  question :  — 

The  Spanish  missionaries  brought  the  Pa- 
pago  Indians  to  the  point  of  believing  that 
civilization  was  better  than  savagery.  These 
Indians,  together  with  the  Pimas  and  Mari- 
copas,  became  a  refuge  to  the  Americans 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Apaches,  and  made 
possible  the  settlement  of  this  region  by  the 
whites.  With  the  Americans  came  American 
ideas  and  civilization.  The  introduction  of 
these  created  a  new  environment  which  has 
resulted  in  a  permanent  growth  of  civilized 
habits,  by  exciting  a  permanent  ambition  in 
the  savage  breast  to  rival  the  customs  and 
business  methods  of  the  more  enlightened 
race.      ^ 

The  Spanish  missionaries  in  Arizona, 


are  entitled  to  lasting  honor  in  the  coun- 
try they  colonized  and  civilized.  The 
seeds  of  morality  and  Christianity  they 
sowed,  moistened  as  they  were  in  many 
cases  by  their  own  blood,  have  germi- 
nated, blossomed,  and  fruited;  they  are 
today  commanding  the  respect  of  all 
who  love  to  behold  peace  and  prosperity 
where  cruelty  and  sloth  were  everywhere 
found.  Who  then  will  criticize  the  work 
of  the  fathers?  Shall  we  say  that  their 
methods  of  training  made  their  neo- 
phytes dependent  upon  themselves? 
Shall  we  urge  that  their  converts  were 
too  little  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
when  the  protecting  care  of  the  fathers 
was  withdrawn  ?  Even  these  may  be 
acknowledged,  and. yet  it  would  be  noth- 
ing short  of  wanton  skepticism  to  accuse 
the  fathers  of  insincerity,  to  challenge 
their  motives,  or  to  stigmatize  their  work 
as  a  failure.  There  is  much  in  them  to 
admire,  and  so  long  as  a  spark  of 
chivalry  remains  in  us,  it  will  be  fanned 
into  a  full  blaze  of  admiration  upon  the 
recital  of  the  suffering  and  self-sacrifi- 
cing devotion  of  the  mission  fathers  in 
Arizona. 


EXILE 


EXILE,  thou  bitterest  word  on  human  lip! 
When  some  Hellenic,  thankless  city  spurned 
Him  whose  great  deed  too  far  and  brightly  burned, 
How  with  a  sob  he  cursed  thee,  pacing  ship, 
While  yet  once  more  he  saw  the  red  sun  dip 
Behind  his  father's  house,  for  which  he  yearned, 
Even  while  the  oars  the  restless  water  churned 
And  all  he  loved  did  from  his  blurred  eyes  slip. 
Then  (like  myself)  he  lived  with  alien  men, 
Fierce  in  his  pride  of  having  well  deserved, 
Helpless  to  mend  his  fast-obscuring  lot, 
But  stalking,  lonely,  up  and  down  again, 
Jostled  by  all,  unless  his  own  foot  swerved, 
Since  in  the  market-place  men  knew  him  not. 

Herbert  Cro?nbie  Hoive 


.  ZrfpS  -" 


TEN    DAYS'   TRAVEL  CARRIED    OS   ACROSS  THE   OTYIMBINDE    RIVER 


SANER 


AN    AFRICAN    HUNTING   STORY 


By   T.    GENONE 


Wll  ILK  fully  alive  to  the  jo; 
big  game  shooting,  I  was.  in 
point  of  fact,  collecting  spe- 
cimens for  a  number  of  our  colleges  and 
museums,  particularly  the  skins  ol  the 
African  antelopes.  —  for  the  curators  are 
at  length  aroused  to  the  fact  thai  if  they 
would  have  specimens  they  must  secure 
them  now;  for  the  wild  cattle  of  Africa 
are  passing  swiftly,  like  our  bison  and 
grizzly  bear.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
more  common  species,  like  the  hart  ami 
irilderbeests,  will  he  found  for  years  to 
Vol.  xxxii — 21 


come,  hut  many  of  the  rarer  species  are 

even  now  almost  extinct.     There  are  -aid; 

to  be  no  more  than  five  or  six  giraffes  in 

captivity  at  the  present  time  in  Europe 
and  America.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
plentiful,  some  of  the  menageries  owning 
herds  of  them.     Burchell's  zebra  is  hard 

t"  find,  so  is  the  sable  antelope,  the  gnu, 

oryx,  and  both  of   the  white    rhinocen 
(  Hhers.   never    so    plentiful,    are   to    be 
f.  und  only  in  the  most  inaccessible  re- 
gions,   such    a-    Swainson's    hartbeesij 
Summering's  gazelle,  Clark's  dibitag-,  the 
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dikdik  and  the  koodoo.  These  last  are 
still  to  be  found  in  Somaliland  and 
throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sou- 
dan. 

I  had  been  very  successful  and  had 
gathered  a  truly  valuable  collection,  but 
my  list  was  still  short  of  the  quagga, 
oryx,  and  klipspringer,  and  of  course 
I  lacked  duplicates  of  these  and 
others.  In  quest  of  these  I  broke 
camp  and  trekked  north  and  west 
some  two  hundred  blistering  miles  to  a 
region  reported  to  be  literally  crowded 
with  them;  at  least  so  said  —  in  payment 
for  certain  yards;  of  blue  calico  - —  an  ex- 
tremely dirty  old  Bakuena  who  was  a 
game  doctor,  and  in  the  practice  of  that 
profession  had  grown  old,  and  .fat,  and 
rich,  and  wonderfully  impudent. 

As  game  and  rain  are  coincident  in  the 
Kalahari  country,  game-doctoring  and 
rain-doctoring  are  so  very  similar  it  has 
been  urged  that  one  or  the  other  of  them 
should  be  abandoned,  but  with  that  nice 
understanding  which  has  always  ob- 
tained among  professional  men  they 
continue  to  be  distinct  and  separate  cults 
and  will  so  remain,  let  us  hope,  for  ages. 

Ten  days  travel  carried  us  across  the 
Otyimbinde  river,  which  we  followed  to 
its  head  among  a  range  of  hills  of  the 
same  name.  Here,  to  my  astonishment, 
I  found  that  my  old  friend,  the  game 
doctor,  had  not  lied,  —  though  he  had 
probably  tried  hard  to  do  so,  —  for  the 
valley  and  the  slopes  were  well  set  with 
vegetation,  and  game  and  spoors  were 
sighted  with  pleasing  frequency.  The 
four  days  along  the  river  had  given  me, 
in  short  out-rides  from  the  wagons,  two 
elands,  three  hartbeests,  —  the  latter  the 
most  common  of  the  antelopes,  —  and  a 
buffalo,  who  gave  my  African  horse  a 
most  terrific  chase  of  some  hundreds  of 
yards  before  I  could  knock  him  down,  as 
I  finally  did,  with  a  shot  in  his  leg.  I 
had  unwittingly  disturbed  the  old  gentle- 
man in  his  mud  bath,  and  being  in  that 
chronic  state  of  pugnaciousness  peculiar 
to  his  tribe,  he  started  for  me  without  an 
instant's  hesitation  and  with  an  energy 
that  only  an  African  buffalo  possesses.  I 
have  been  chased  by  many  animals,  both 
small  and  great,  from  a  rogue  elephant 
to  a  Mexican  peccary,  but  he  was  the 
most  disreputable  looking,  muddy,  fero- 


cious, and  determined  brute  that  ever 
grunted  in  my  wake. 

I  pitched  camp  well  up  among  the 
hills  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  cameel- 
doorns,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sec- 
ond day,  I  think  it  was,  I  called  the 
tracker  and  went  down  stream,  hoping 
to  get  a  buck  of  some  kind;  for  01  aii 
meats,  from  mess-pork  to  walrus  hide,  — 
which  I  had  to  eat  for  a  week  once  in 
Baffin's  Land,  —  bitlong  is  the  most  un- 
satisfactory. Like  the  mountain  streams 
of  all  dry  countries,  the  river  was  banked 
by  steep  walls  of  such  height  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  reach  the  water  save  at 
wide  intervals. 

Shortly  below,  the  narrow  valley 
widened  somewhat  and  was  thickly  set 
with  camel  thorns  and  mimosas  and  an 
under  cover  of  tiger  grass,  fan  palms, 
and  red  weed.  A  mile  below  was  a  pool 
where  the  two  streams  met,  and  where 
the  left  bank  sloped  and  was  cut  with 
deep  and  well  worn  furrows  by  the  feet 
of  the  countless  desert  cattle  that  had 
been  coming  down  to  drink  for  ages. 
But  there  is  little  drinking  done  in 
Africa  during  the  hot  part  of  the  day,  so 
the  tracker  and  I  found  a  screen  from 
which  to  shoot,  and  in  the  doubtful 
shelter  of  a  camel  thorn  sat  down  to 
wait. 

Lighting  our  pipes,  we  puffed  away  in 
lazy  contentment,  changing  a  few 
drowzy,  low-spoken  words  occasionally, 
and  wishing,  on  my  part,  that  a  Bur- 
chell's  zebra  or  a  black  hyena  would 
come  down  and  present  me  with  his  skin 
for  the  benefit  of  science.  M'b'pako  was 
lazily  making  a  toy  bow  out  of  a 
stick  and  a  string  of  tough  grass,  which 
put  him  in  mind  to  tell  how  his  father, 
Sahmbuka,  in  his  fighting  days,  once 
shot  a  Basutu,  running,  on  a  wager  of 
three  cows,  laid  by  an  under  chief,  and 
how  the  runner  fell  on  his  face  with  the 
second  arrow  to  the  feather  in  his  back, 
and  how  in  choosing  Sahmbuka  had 
taken  for  one  a  black-faced  bull  who,  at 
fighting,  was  better  than  any  other  bull 
i:j  Makolololand,  killing  all  that  were 
pitted  against  him. 

Three  years  before,  he  had  trekked  up 
to  the  north  with  the  old  Dutch  trader 
Ulrich,  and  hearing  of  his  coming, 
Sahmbuka  came  to  meet  him,  riding  the 
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black-faced  bull-  who  was  very  old — 
and  carrying  behind  him  his  newesl  and 
youngest  wife,  dressed  only  in  ;i  girdle  <»i 
three  ox-tails  colored  green,  he  re 
membered  it  well;  Sahmbuka  gave  him 
the  pipe  he  then  smoked.  They  wen'  old 
then,  and  were  dead  now.  No,  he  had  not 

heard,  onl)  a  year  after,  a  ghosl  had  told 
him  while  night-trekking  down  near 
Bulywayo.  He  was  minded  to  go  north 
presently,  now  that  his  brother  Wani 
was  dead,  and  build  for  himself  a  hut  in 
the  old  kraal  and  claim  the  tusks  and 
guns  and  eattle, —however,  the  wives 
had  doubtless  run  away  with  it  all.  In 
an.  undertone  he  cursed  the  wives  with  a 
at  Dutch  oath  good  to  hear. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "Saner  —  that 
wa>  the  hull's  name-  was  a  great 
fighter,  lie  killed  a  lion  in  his  fourth 
year.  The  lion  killed  a  calf  in  the  grass 
land  down  by  the  river  and  the  herd  ran 
lowing  to  the  kraal,  and  on  the  counting, 
Saner  and  a  calf  were  out.  My  father 
called  two  men  and  they  took  guns  and 
spears  and  ran  to  where  the  herd  had 
Ik  en  feeding,  and  by  the  river  side  they 
heard  the  hull  roaring,  ami  running  on. 
they  found  him  trampling  and  goring  a 
full  grown  lion.  The  lion  was  dead, 
he  tossed  it  about  as  a  rhinoceros  would 
worry  a  dog.  The  soldiers  wanted  to  run 
away,  he  was  so  fierce,  hut  my  father 
shouted  to  him.  and  seeing  them,  he 
rushed  upon  the  lion  once  more  and 
lifted  him  over  his  head  and  then  came 
up  to  my  father,  who.  the  soldiers  -aid, 
wept  at  tin-  sight  of  him.  lie  hail  been 
white,  hut  was  now  red  and  the  blood 
ran  in  streams  down  his  legs  and  head. 
The  skin  was  torn  from  hi-  greal  neck 
and  shoulder-  and  hung  in  -trip-  to  his 
knee-.  They  took  off  their  moochas  and 
hound  up  hi-  hurts  and  led  him  to  the 
kraal,  and  my  father  gave  two  tusks  to  a 
white  man  to  doctor  him. 

"That  i-  how  Saner  came  to  h<  .1 
fighter,  for  Sahmbuka  boasted  much  of 
this  and  declared  that  for  craft  and  cour- 
age he  wa-  not  to  he  equaled  in  Makolo- 
loland.  Now,  there  was  a  man  named 
L'lomba.  who  was  headman  of  a  big 
town  in  the  east,  and  he  had  a  hull  who. 
he  boasted  to  my  father,  wa-  quicker, 
and    craftier,  and    stronger,  and    bin 


than  hi-  runt  of  a  white  rah  who  had 
found  a  dead  lion  and  gored  him.  The 
end  of    it   all     wa-  that     my   father,  who 

could   boasl    some,  wa-   outboasted    b) 

l.'lomha.  and  therefore  he  grew  wroth 
and  -aid  to  L'lomba  that  it  wa-  a  matter 
easily  put  to  tin-  proof,  and  if  he  had  the 
courage  to  lay  a  -take  on  it,  the  bull-- 
should  tight  and  prove  which  wa-  the 
better.  L'lomba  said  it  should  be  so  and 
that  his  hull  should  tight  a  lion  in  the 
presence  of  judges.  But  my  father  said 
no.  that  the  hulls  should  tight  each  other, 
for  it  was  my  father,  baas,  who  was,  in 
truth,  the  founder  of  this  great  sport.  S<> 
they  staked  their  goods,  each  man  on  his 
hull  that  he  would  win. 

"My  father  placed  four  cows  and 
twenty  blue  cloth-.  <  >nc  of  the  cows  gave 
bloody  milk  and  the  tine  red  one  was 
barren ;  also  the  other  two  were  very  old. 
Besides  this,  two  strings  of  kilete  beads 
and  a  small  tusk:  the  tusk  was  hytte 
leached)  and  wa-  black  and  badly  split, 
hut  his  brother,  Xokonza,  tilled  the 
cracks  with  white  gum  ami  polished  it 
till  it  was  a-  good  as  new.  1  le  was  good 
at  that  trick  and  fooled  many  trader-. 
L'lomba  laid  against  this  a  -mall  tusk 
and  four  COWS, against  the  heads  so  much 
powder,  and  to  match  the  twenty  cloths 
a  Zanzibar  -word  and  twenty  fowls  and 
a  PortUgee  gun.  This  mm.  it  appear-, 
was  hew  itched  and  -hot  backward,  for 
the  next  day  it  blew  off  the  ear  of  Nb- 
konza  who  aimed  it.  Then  Sahmhuka 
sharpened  the  horns  of  Saner  and  the  old 
witch  doctor.  I'.ek.  doctored  him.  giving 
him  a  drink  to  make  him  crafty  and 
brave.      Bek  -poke  many  things  into  the 

hull'-  ears  anil  danced  a  strange  new- 
dance  before  him.  and  in  the  end  tied  the 
skin  of  a  snake  in  the  hru-h  of  his  tail, 
and  Saner,  who  was  mail  at  the  t.i- 
the  drink,  kicked  tin-  doctor  OUl  of  the 
hut.  and  he  left  cursing. 

"There  wa-  a  great  crowd  to  see  that 
fight,  baas,  hut  it  was  short,  for  Saner 
threw  down  l.'lomha'-  hull  and  gored 
him  and  he  died  with  his  feet  in  the  air. 
l.'lomha  was  wroth  and  cur-ed  bitterly, 
-wearing  hi-  hull  had  been  bewitched, 
and  he  tried  to  throw  a  spear  into  our 
old  doctor,  hut  in  the  end  he  paid  the 
That  was  the  beginning;  shortl) 
after,  a   Portugee  trader  came  through 
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with  a  great  caravan  on  his  way  to  make 
himself  a  farm  on  the  Limpopo,  and  he 
had  a  bull  who,  he  said,  would  whip 
Saner,  and  my  father  doubting  this,  they 
matched. them  for  a  great  stake  of  girls, 
and  guns,  and  tusks,  and  cattle.  Saner 
chased  the  Portugee's  bull  out  of  the  pen 
and  hurt  him  so  that  he  died.  After  that 
his  fame  spread  throughout  the  land  and 
men  spoke  of  him  in  a  thousand  towns, 
I  suppose.  They  said  that  Sahmbuka, 
the  Makololo,  had  founded  a  great  sport 
and  was  already  rich  out  of  it,  and  when 
this  was  told,  ever}'  man  who  had  a  bull 
made  haste  to  match  him  against  the 
lion-killer. 

"Yes,  they  came  from  every  part,  from 
the  towns  of  our  own  people  and  from 
the  nations  around  us.  They  came  from 
the  Matebeles,  from  Mabunda  Land, 
from  Bamangwato  in  Khama's  kingdom 
came  one,  from  the  Bakuena  and  even  as 
far  away  as  Bastu  Land,  down  by  Natal 
on  the  sea.  For  five  years  did  men  come 
to  Shemba  hoping  to  beat  Saner  and  win 
a  little  of  my  father's  great  wealth,  for  he 
was  richer  than  even  the  king  himself. 
Three  and  thirty  bulls  were  loosed 
against  him  in  the  pens,  but,  save  one, he 
beat  them  all.  Many  he  killed,  or  hurt 
so  that  they  died;  some  fought  him 
fiercely  and  hurt  him  sorely,  but  he  held 
on  and  won  in  the  end;  others  fought  a 
little  and  gave  way,  and  some  ran  at  his 
first  charge.  But  a  Bastu,  who  had  lost 
a  good  stake  on  one,  came  back  the  next 
y^ear  with  a  long-horned  red  Africander, 
who  fought  fiercely  and  with  his  long 
horns  chased  Saner  out  of  the  pen. 
Sahmbuka  was  wroth  and  swore  he 
should  be  brought  back  and  made  to 
fight,  but  the  Basutu  said  he  had  fairly 
won  and  demanded  his  bet.  This  led  to 
great  disputing  and  cursing,  and  in  the 
end  Nokonza  shot  an  arrow  into  the 
Basutu  and  a  man  of  our  party  shot  also 
his  bull,  and  we  got  drunk  on  beer  and 
cut  up  the  bull  and  made  a  feast  on  him. 
But  that  was  the  only  time  Saner  was 
•ever  beaten.  It  was  said  by  all  that  he 
had  been  bewitched. 

"At  last,  in  his  ninth  year,  he  had  his 
last  fight,  which  was  the  greatest  of  them 
all. 

"L'lomba  had  always  been  sore  at 
heart  because  of  his  loss  in  the  first  fight, 


but  he  had  waited,  saving-  nothing:.  At 
last  he  came  to  my  father  and  said  he  had 
found  a  little  calf  who,  he  thought, 
would  become  a  fair  fighter  if  he  could 
get  training,  and  asked  my  father  to 
name  a  little  bet.  Now  L'lomba  was 
crafty  and  spoke  as  if  he  had  no  hope  of 
winning  but  did  it  for  sport.  Sahmbuka 
was  well  pleased  to  make  a  fight  with 
L'lomba;  for  oHate  he  could  get  no  bets, 
so  he  said,  ten  cows,  for  L'lomba'  was 
rich.  L'lomba  said  it  should  be  so, 
though  he  had  meant  to  ask  for  only  five, 
but  he  said  my  father  must  bring  Saner 
to  his  town,  for  his  bull  was  wild  and 
stubborn  and  would  not  be  led. 

"Then  they  went  out  to  the  hut  to  see 
Saner,  and  L'lomba  said,  'Ho!  he  is  get- 
ting old  and  will  soon  be  too  stiff  for  the 
fights.' 

"My  father  disputed  this  hotly,  but 
L'lomba  said  it  was  true  and  plain  to  be 
seen.  He  was  sorry  to  see  the  old  lion  so 
broken,  but  age  comes  on  apace  to  bull 
and  man.  If  he  had  known  this  he  would 
have  said  twenty  cows.  Sahmbuka  said 
it  was  a  matter  easily  mended,  and  so 
they  named  it  twenty.  But  L'lomba  still 
smiled  at  the  look  of  Saner,  and  up- 
braided Sahmbuka  for  making  him  so 
fat.  He  had  thought  he  would  have  bet- 
ter judgment  than  to  a  make  a  fighting 
bull  so  heavy  and  soft  and  keep  him  shut 
up  in  a  dark  hut.  How  many  baskets  of 
mealies  and  cassiva  did  he  have  each 
day?  And  he  swore  by  all  his  ghosts  that 
we  had  learned  him  to  drink  beer.  He 
had  not  hoped  to  win  the  fight  when  he 
first  came  and  only  thought  to  have  a 
little  sport,  but  now  he  took  heart. 
L'lomba  drank  much  beer  and  seemed  to 
be  drunk,  and  my  father  drank  also  and 
got  truly  drunk  to  make  company  for  his 
friend,  and  as  L'lomba  still  held  that 
Saner  was  aging  my  father  swore  firmly 
that  he  was  nimbler  and  stronger  than 
ever,  and  at  length  he  offered  ten  more 
cows  against  five  of  L'lomba's,  and  then 
on  top  of  this,  two  of  his  youngest  wives 
against  L'lomba's  worst  and  oldest  one; 
also  they  laid  a  stake  of  many  fowls. 

"Then  beer  was  brought  and  they 
drank  and  took  snuff  to  make  the  fight 
good,  and  L'lomba  went  back  to  his 
town  to  make  ready  a  pen  and  to  doctor 
his  bull.    He  would  be  killed,  to  be  sure, 
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he  said,  but  would  firsl  give  us  some 
good  sport.  Sahmbuka  and  his  brother 
Nokonza  then  sharpened  the  horns  of 
Saner,  for  thej  had  grown  dull,  and  Bek 
doctored  him,  and  they  fought  him 
against  two  bulls  for  practice.  Then 
when  the  time  came  we  set  out  for 
Llomba's  town,  which  was  a  long  day's 
journey.  We  took  with  us  many  friends 
and  also  the  tusks  and  wives  and  cows  to 
make  the  wager.  It  was  against  the  cus- 
tom, but  we  carried  spears  and  guns.  We 
hid  them  in  the  hut  of  a  friend  outside 
the  stockade:  also  we  had  many  friends 
who  would  follow  us  on  the  morrow. 

"Llomba  and  all  his  town  folk  came 
out  to  meet  us  bringing  food  and  beer 
and  singing  a  great  song  about  Saner. 
the  lion-killer,  the  pride  of  the  Mako- 
lolo.  Then  they  led  us  to  the  fighting- 
pen.  At  either  end  was  a  hut  for  the 
bulls,  ami  Saner  was  put  into  his  and 
given  grass  and  mealies  and  Bek  put  in 
many  charms  against  witchcraft.  We 
asked  to  see  Llomba's  hull,  hut  he  said 
it  was  dark  and  a  light  would  make  his 
eyesight  had:  on  the  morrow  we  should 
see.  So  a  man  was  Kit  to  guard  the  place 
and  we  went  to  Llomba's  house  to  eat 
and  drink.  Llomba's  skirls  danced  for  us. 
and  we  made  many  bets  with  the  men  of 
the  town.  There  was  one  man  killed, 
hut  he  was  a  Griqua  and  it  did  not  mat- 
ter. 

""In  tin-  morning  we  made  ready  for 
the  fight  which  was  set  to  come  off  he- 
fore  the  hot  part  of  the  day.  When 
Llomba  saw  Saner  in  the  morning  he 
wept  at  the  sight  of  him. 

'"'Alas!  he  grows  old."  he  said,  'the 
pride  of  our  people.  The  little  journey 
of  yesterday  has  made  him  stiff  and  sore. 
Look  upon  his  gauntness.  The  old 
fierceness  of  his  eye  is  gone  ami  his 
strength  fails.  Ah  me.  that  it  should  be 
so.  for  a  stranger  will  come  presently 
with  a  big-voiced  runt  and  take  all  the 
glory  out  of  the  land.  <  >.  Sahmbuka! 
yon  friend  of  little  wit:  that  yon  should 
make  him  s, ,  fat.'     At  this  he  wept  afresh. 

"Then  my  father  stood  up  and  cursed 
him  for  a  liar,  and  a  fool,  and  a  coward, 
and  asked  him  to  name  a  stake  worth 
fighting  for  if  he  was  s,»  sure  of  his  judg- 
ment. In  his  wrath  he  dared  Llomba 
to  lav  thirtv  cows  and  ten  «drls  and  five 


good  tusk-,  one  against  two,  and  if  he 

still  feared,  then  one  againsl  three 
Llomba  said  he  was  a  poor  man  and  old 
a!-",  but  for  sport,  and  to  please  his  good 

friend,  Sahmbuka,  he  would  take  the  bet. 

"\\  hen  the  ]>(•(  iple  heard  this  the 
i^an  to  make  new  bets  too,  and  there  was 
great  shouting  ami  quarreling.  One 
would  run  about  calling  for  a  man  to 
match  something  against  his  handful  of 
cowrie  shells,  and  another  would  swing 
a  fowl  by  the  legs  and  lay  it  against  the 
fowl  of  some  other  man.  They  bet  horns 
of  snuff,  and  bracelets,  and  knob-sticks, 
and  hows,  against  the  loin-cloths  from 
their  middles,  and  pipes,  and  beads,  and 
charges  of  powder.  Others  wagered 
goats  and  cows,  and  tusks  and  guns,  and 
cloths  of  many  colors.  The  soldiers  put 
Up  their  spears  and  shields  and  the  wo- 
men their  pots  and  fowls,  ami  mats  and 
heads,  and  such  little  things  as  women 
own.  Some  bet  the  kirtles  from  their  hips 
and  ran  among  us  naked. 

"It  was  a  great  crowd,  haas.  and  the 
place  was  black  with  them:  for  it  was  a 
big  town  and  from  other  villages  they 
came  by  hundreds.  Then  the  people  be- 
gan to  shout  for  the  fight  to  begin,  and 
all  being  ready,  Llomba  ran  to  loose  his 
hull,  and  my  father  and  his  men  hastened 
to  ht  out  Saner  that  he  might  have  time 
to  see  the  place  and  s^et  his  eyes  used  to 
the  light  after  the  dark  hut.  He  came 
out  as  of  old.  running  with  his  head 
down  and  roaring  mightily,  hut  seeing 

nothing,  he  stopped  and  pawed  a  great 
cloud  of  dnst  to  hide  in.  It  was  an  old 
trick  of  Ids.     There  was  great   noise  and 

cursing   across    in    Llomba's    hut    and 

there  seemed  to  he  trouble.  Men  who 
went  in  ran  out.  and   Llomba  heat  them 

in   again,    screaming,    ami    the    people 

roared  at  the  delay. 

Th.it      must      he     a     tierce     hull     I  if 

Llomba's,'  quoth  Nokonza,  'they  cannot 

loose  him.     There  is  a  trick  here.' 

"Then  while  the  people  roared  louder 
and  louder  the  mats  in  the  door  of 
Llomba's  hut  were  torn  down,  and 
through  the  dust   we  saw  a  great  hull 

spring  into  the  pen.  The  people  set  up  a 
great  shout  of  welcome,  and  Saner 
him,  hut  when  he  hail  run 
to  the  middle  of  the  pen  the  shout  died 
away  and   Saner    stopped  roaring,    for, 
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baas,  L'lomba's  bull  was  a  wild  buffalo 
—  fiercer  and  braver  than  any  three 
lions. 

"lie  had  snared  him  in  the  marshes 
with  a  rope  trap  and  with  the  aid  of 
many  nun  had  dragged  him  in.  That 
is  why  no  one  could  lead  him  to  Shemba, 
my  father's  town.  For  a  space  there  was 
silence;  for  men  could  not  speak  for 
wonder,  and  then  our  friends  who  had 
staked  their  goods  on  Saner  set  up  a 
clamor  that  it  was  not  fair  and  many  ran 
for  guns  and  spears.  Nokonza  danced  in 
his  wrath  and  cursed  L'lomba  for  a  thief 
and  a  liar.  He  strove  to  shoot  the  bull 
with  an  arrow  but  my  father  held  his 
hand. 

"L'lomba  climbed  upon  the  roof  of  his 
hut  and  when  we  looked  at  him  he  waved 
his  arms  and  laughed  till  he  was  bent 
double.  The  people  saw  and  laughed 
also  and  shouted  to  each  other  that 
L'lomba's  bull  was  a  dashoba,  a  wild 
dashoba. 

'  'What  think  you,  Sahmbuka?" 
screamed  L'lomba,  'will  Saner  make  a 
fighter  of  him?  Tell  your  Saner  to  deal 
gently  with  him,  friend,  he  is  young  and 
not  used  to  the  fights.  Tell  him  to  be 
careful  of  dashoba's  horns,  for  they  are 
sharp;  it  is  only  for  sport.' 

"We  could  see,  baas,  that  L'lomba  had 
waited  all  these  years  for  a  chance  to  pay 
back  my  father,  and  was  now,  therefore, 
happy.  Sahmbuka  only  roared  at  Saner 
to  begin,  saying  nought  to  L'lomba,  and 
hearing,  he  ran  out  of  his  dust-cloud  and 
charged  the  buffalo.  Dashoba  was  be- 
wildered at  the  sight  of  the  people  and 
their  shouting  and  had  not  seen  Saner  in 
the  dust,  and  therefore  our  bull  was  upon 
him  before  he  knew,  but  he  was  quick 
and  shifted  out  of  the  way. 

"Saner  jumped  at  him  again  and  with 
his  great  head  hit  him  in  the  side  and 
almost  knocked  him  down.  Then  dash- 
oba  saw  then-  was  a  fight  to  be  made  and' 
awoke  to  make  it.  Saner  was  quick,  too, 
and  rushed  him  again,  but  dashoba 
sprang  and  caughl  his  hooked  horn-  in 
his  neck  and  cut  him  deep,  so  that  the 
dark  blood  ran  and  changed  him  from 
white  to  red.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  they 
rushed  and  dodged  each  other,  baas,  for 
the  dust  hid  them  and  thev  rushed  and 


shifted  so  that  I,  who  was  used  to  it, 
could  not  follow  them. 

"The  black  wall  of  men  was  silent 
now,  and  only  my  father's  great  voice, 
cheering  Saner,  and  the  singing  of  the 
two  doctors,  ours  and  L'lomba's,  was 
heard  above  the  fierce  snorts  of  the  bulls 
and  the  rush  of  their  feet  on  the  gravel. 
Ah!  that  was  a  fight,  baas,  and  as  they 
fought  they  grew  fiercer  and  quicker  and 
yet  warier,  for  they  were  learning,  each 
one,  that  he  had  found  a  strange  and  a 
good  foe.  Saner  would  have  been  dead 
after  the  first  minute,  only  he  was  old  at 
fighting  and  knew  all  the  tricks  that  can 
be  played.  Presently  the  buffalo  fought 
under  his  guard  and  he  slipped  or  was 
thrown  and  fell  heavily  and  all  thought 
the  end  had  come.  But  he  rolled  to  his 
feet  and  met  the  rush  of  the  buffalo  and 
drove  a  horn  deep  into  his  side,  forcing 
him  to  the  wall,  while  Sahmbuka  roared 
big  words  to  hearten  him. 

"Across  and  around  the  pen  they 
rushed  with  the  dust  clouds  swirling 
after  them  and  a  quick  shout  would  run 
through  the  great  crowd  and  still  again. 
Then,  suddenly,  my  father  called  out  that 
Saner  had  broken  off  one  of  his  horns, 
and  at  this  we  all  said  the  fight  was  lost; 
for  no  bull  could  kill  a  buffalo  with  one 
horn.  But  Nokonza  yelled  that  he 
smelled  witchcraft,  for  the  horn  was 
broken  in  the  middle  where  bull's  horn 
never  broke  before,  and  he  sent  a  man 
running  for  a  gun.  But  L'lomba  laughed 
and  shouted  that  dashoba  had  bitten  it 
off  and  would  presently  bite  off  the  other 
one.  Saner  knew  his  horn  was  gone,  his 
left  fighting  horn,  and  therefore  he 
fought  on  his  guard  and  gave  ground  till 
he  was  backed  to  the  wall.  Sahmbuka 
still  roared  his  cheering  words,  but  Saner 
was  spent  and  broken  and  the  wild  bull 

was  fiercer  than  ever,  beating  him  to  his 

knees,  and  men  began  to  shout  that  the 

greal  bull  from  Shemba  town  was 
beaten. 

"Then  suddenly  my  father  leaped  into 
the  pen  and  ran  toward  the  fighters,  and 
as  he  ran  we  waited,  holding  our  breath. 
for  no  man  had  ever  stood  unarmed  be- 
fore a  bull  buffalo.  But  my  father  was 
brave  and  feared  nothing,  and  he  ran  to 
Saner  and  struck  him  with  his  hand  and 
cheered  him  on  against    dashoba.     He 
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asked  him  to  gore  him  and  to  toss  him 
out  of  the  pen.  And  Saner  understood, 
baas,  and  knew  he  must  do  this  or  be 
killed,  so  he  met  the  next  rush  of 
L'lomba's  bull  with  his  great  neck  bowed 
and  staggered  him  to  his  knees  and 
charged  him  again.  Dashoba  jumped 
away  but  whirled  and  came  back  at  him 
fiercer  than  ever.  Now,  Saner  had  one 
trick  left  and  as  the  buffalo  ran  upon  him 
he  stood  with  his  side  to  him,  so  as  if  he 
did  not  see,  and  when  the  hooked  horns 
almost  touched  him  he  shifted  his  hinder 
part,  whirling  on  his  fore  feet,  and  with 
all  his  might  drove  his  good  horn  deep 
behind  dashoba's  shoulder.  The  buffalo 
fell  heavily,  and  though  he  struggled  to 
rise,  our  lion-killer  put  all  his  weight 
upon  him  and  he  gave  only  a  long  small 
squeal,  such  as  buffaloes  give,  and  his 
legs  stiffened  and  he  was  dead. 

"When  he  saw  dashoba  dead  L'lomba 
railed  at  his  ghosts  and  cursed  all  things 
and  danced  in  his  bitterness  till  he  fell 
off  the  hut.  Then  the  crowd  bore  him 
into  the  pen  to  where  we  stood  beside 
the  bulls,  and  though  he  looked  old  and 
small,  yet  he  spoke  up  briskly  to  my 
father  and  said  we  had  had  some  fine 
sport  as  he. had  foretold.  But  my  father 
only  held  up  the  half  of  Saner's  horn  and 
asked  him,  softly,  how  a  bull's  horn 
could  be  broken  so  smoothly  across. 
L'lomba  hung  his  head,  but  a  man  in 
the  crowd  shouted  that  he  had  sent  two 
men  with  beer  and  made  our  watchman 
drunk  in  the  night  and  then,  wearing 
Sahmbuka's  kaross,  he  had  entered  and 
cut  off  the  horn  with  a  saw,  sticking  it 
fast  again  with  gum. 

"At  this  Nokonza  swore  a  great  oath 
and  wanted  to  shoot  him,  but  my  father 
laughed  till  he  wept  and  said  only,  that 
L'lomba  should  hasten  and  catch  a  rhi- 
noceros for  the  next  fight. 

"Yes,  that  was  a  great  fight,  baas,  and 
we  took  home  with  us  a  great  spoil,  but 
it  broke  L'lomba's  heart  and  he  died  soon 
after.  No,  Saner  did  not  die,  but  he  was 
badly  hurt  and  was  three  days  in  going 
back  to  Shemba.  My  father  would  never 
let  him  fight  again,  but  cared  for  him  as 
a  man  might  care  for  his  own  brother. 
Every  day  he  led  him  to  the  grass  lands 
down  by  the  river, and  every  night  he  put 
him  in  the  big  new  hut  which  he  built 


for  him.  He  gave  him  of  everything 
good  to  eat,  and  made  him  drink  each 
day  a  pot  of  sweet  beer,  till  he  was  so  fat 
and  round  he  puffed  when  he  walked  like 
a  Boer  tante.  Yes,  he  was  —  ah,  I  told 
you  there  were  lions  in  this  pan!" 

"Where  ?"     I  asked,  starting  up. 

"I  do  not  see  them,  only  one  of  their 
bone-pickers,"  he  said. 

A  scrawny  jackal,  or  aard  wolf,  was 
running  along  the  opposite  shore,  and 
slinking  into  the  cover,  was  lost  to  view. 

A  moment  later  the  tracker  touched 
my  elbow.     "Gemsbok,"  he  said. 

On  the  opposite  bank,  four  hundred 
yards  away  and  two  hundred  feet  above 
us  a  band  of  nine  stood  gazing  down 
upon  the  water.  Then  they  came  down 
the  steep  incline,  pausing  twice  or  thrice 
to  test  the  wind,  but  scenting  nothing, 
they  trotted  quickly  to  the  water  and 
dropped  their  handsome  heads  to  drink. 

So  close  were  they  and  so  still  was  it 
we  could  hear  them  sucking  the  water 
with  their  thirsty  lips.  While  they  were 
drinking  a  single  hartbeest  trotted  down 
and  joined  them.  Having  satisfied  their 
thirst  for  the  time,  they  had  leisure  to 
sigh  and  look  about;  but  they  were 
watchful ;  for  through  the  ages  they  have 
been  coming  down  to  the  water  holes  in 
fear  and  trembling,  for  there  lurks  the 
roaring  terror  of  their  lives.  A  couple 
of  youngsters  were  inclined  to  be  frisky, 
but  the  mother  or  some  elder  ever  ran 
before,  and  with  lowered  head  forced 
them  back  when  they  went  too  near  to 
the  wall  of  bush  and  reeds  on  either 
hand. 

Some  of  them  were  always  facing  these 
points  of  possible  danger;  for  caution  is, 
with  them,  like  breathing.  Then  a  vilder- 
beest  buck  came  down,  scanning  the 
herd  narrowly  for  a  friend  of  his  species, 
and  finding  none,  drank  deep  and  long, 
for  he  had  traveled  far  and  was  gaunt 
with  thirst.  Another  cloud  of  dust  on 
the  height  beyond  and  a  dozen  hartbeest 
came  clattering  down  the  gravelly  slope, 
and  behind  them  others  in  bunches  of  six 
and  seven  and  single  straggled  in  the 
rear  }to  the  number  of  thirty.  With 
quickening  pace  they  crowded  among 
the   others   to   the   precious   water,    and 


•THERE   STOOD   AN    IMMENSE  AND   SPLENDIDLY   MANED   LION" 


slaked  such  thirst  as  only  long  running 

in  a  burning-  desert  gives. 

'I  he  sun  was  now  low  and  the  shadows 
of  the  mimosas  were  without  end.  Night 
comes  quickly  in  the  tropics,  and  I  had 
no  fancy  for  being  in  the  jungle  after 
nightfall,  so  I  told  the  tracker  we  would 
return.  He  reminded  me,  however,  that 
we  had  come  out  for  fresh  meat  and  in- 
sisted that  I  knock  down  a  gemsbok,  and 
on  his  statement  that  we  could  cross  a 
hundred  yards  farther  up  and  get  the 
carcass.  1  drew  a  bead  on  a  yearling  in 
good  condition,  and  at  the  weak  snap 
of  the  Mannlicher  he  sank  to  his  knees 
with  his  nose  in  the  water  The  herd 
whirled  and  scrambled  up  the  incline,  a 
snorting,  clattering,  swirl  of  dust,  and 
horn-,  and  heels,  and  tails. 

M'b*pako  and  I  ran  a  hundred  yards 
up  stream  to  where  we  had  counted  on 
finding  the  water  shallow  enough  to 
ford,  but  there  was  one  place  between 
two  stones  where  it  was  too  deep  and 
swift  to  ford  and  too  wide  to  jump,  and 
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like  all  Zambezi  natives  M'b'pako  had 
a  horror  of  crocodiles  and  would  not 
swim  it.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  cut 
a  pole  and  vault  from  one  rock  to  the 
other,  and  as  it  appeared  feasible,  we  at 
once  set  about  it.  Setting  down  our 
rilles.  we  returned  to  the  cover,  where 
there  stood  a  number  of  young  mimosas, 
and  I  began  hacking  at  one  with  my 
hunting  knife. 

M'b'pako  pulled  with  all  his  might  to 
bend  it  and  thus,  presently,  it  came  down 
w  ith  a  -nap  1  in  t<  >p  <  >f  the  tracker,  whi  •  sat 
down  with  such  suddenness  that  he  had 
Only  half  enough  breath  for  a  great  Cape 
Dutch  oath,  which  he  strove  to  put  forth, 
and  which,  in  consequence,  was  but  a 
kind  of  roar. 

Turning  to  look  at  him.  I  saw  beyond 
him  a  sight  better  calculated  to  hold  my 
attention,  and  at  my  exclamation  he 
turned  and  -tared  quite  as  blankly-  as  did 
I.  By  the  side  of  the  dead  buck  there 
an  immense  and  splendidly  maned 
lion,  near    him  two  others,  just    grown 
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and  not  yet  well  maned,  and  while  we 
looked  there  sprang  out  from  the  wall 
of  reeds  and  tiger  grass  a  long  old 
lioness  followed  by  her  six-months-old 
cub.  She  instantly  stopped  at  the  sight 
of  the  twitching  tails  of  her  friends  — 
which  means  among  all  cats  great  and 
small,  "I  see  game,"  —  and  with  low- 
ered head  gazed  at  us  across  the  water. 
For  a  moment  they  stood  so,  gently 
swaying  the  tips  of  their  tails,  and  with 
their  heads  held  low,  or  no  higher  than 
their  shoulders,  looking  toward  us  or 
glancing  quickly  up  and  down  the 
stream. 

Suddenly,  a  wouff!  from  the  old  boy, 
and  with  startling  quickness  they  shifted 
their  positions,  like  soldiers  at  a  word, 
and  in  an  instant  the  great  fellow  had 
dropped  his  head  and  caught  the  buck's 
neck  in  his  jaws  and  in  two  bounds  they 
had  disappeared  in  the  cover.  So  soft- 
footed  were  they,  the  only  sounds  I  heard 
were  the  old  dog's  wouff  and  the  rattle 
of  the  buck's  feet  on  the  gravel.  Then 
the  tracker  lifted  up  his  voice  and  swore. 
I  should  have  made  an  effort  that  way 
myself,  I  dare  say,  if  I  had  not  seen  in 
liis  first  grand  burst,  that  my  poor 
powers  were  in  utter  eclipse,  wherefore  I 
bent  my  head,  saying  naught.  Rich  se- 
lections   he    voiced    from    the    English, 


Cape  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  various 
native  dialects,  with  a  strong  directing 
flow  from  his  mother  tongue.  That  his 
adaptations  from  the  Dutch  and  English 
were  sadly  mixed  and  delivered  wrong 
end  first,  so  to  speak,  did  not  impair  his 
effort  in  the  least,  but  served,  rather,  to 
give  additional  voltage  to  the  current  of 
his  wrath. 

He  cursed  the  river  and  the  lions  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  set  down  here.  He 
cursed  himself  for  a  fool  and  the  son  of 
a  fool,  and  railed  at  the  ghost  of  his 
father  that  he  should  let  such  a  thing  be- 
fall his  son,  who  was  striving  to  win  some 
little  name  as  a  hunter  among  his  nation 
of  hunters.  But  he  would  have  revenge. 
It  was  not  to  be  borne.  He  would  sleep 
on  the  skin  of  the  old  lion  or  he  would 
sleep  no  more  forever.  He  would  tie  the 
tails  of  his  two  sons  about  his  neck  and 
drown  them  in  their  little  river.  He 
would  stamp  out  the  life  of  the  cub  — 
whose  father  was  a  jackal  —  and  with  its 
body  beat  out  the  brains  of  the  mother  — 
an  accursed  family  of  shock-headed, 
jackal-fed,  Boer  schaap  honds. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  camp,  my  father," 
he  said,  "it  grows  late.  We  are  two  chil- 
dren —  I  mean  I  am  but  a  child  —  and 
should  at  this  hour  be  within  the  scherm. 
I  grow  afraid,  let  us  go  in." 


DAYBREAK   IN   THE   COUNTRY 

Day  breaks:  a  glow  bursts  thro'  the  cold,  sad  dawn- 
A  purple  haze  hangs  over  dale  and  hill, 
The  glad  sun  smiles,  and  wakes  the  gray,  old  world, 
That  lies  all  silent  still. 

Day  breaks:  the  misty  shadows  of  the  night 
Flee  from  the  songs  from  Nature's  silvery  throat, — 
The  brook's  soft  laughter,  and  the  whispering  trees, 
The  Lark's  clear  note. 

Day  breaks:  I  feel  the  throbbing  pulse  of  life, — 
But  night's  dull,  haunting  questions  do  not  cease. 
When  will  you  learn,  O  heart,  to  live,  rejoice, — 
When  be  at  peace  ? 


Mai  da   Castclhun 


"HELPING    MOTHER" 
Rollan  M.  Porter,  New  Whatcom,  Washington 


OVERLAND  PRIZE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST— XI 


THE  ballots  are  beginning  to  th- 
in the  fifth  contest,  though  at 
this  writing  no  one  photograph 
has  received  enough  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  it  will  be  a  winner.  There 
is  still  a  chance  to  hunt  up  Septem- 
ber numbers  and  fill  out  the  coupon 
if  it  is  done  at  once  on  receipt  of  this 
number.  In  the  November  number  the 
announcement  will  be  made,  together 
with  the  publication  of  the  last  lot  of 
contesting  photographs.  Some  very 
beautiful  prints  are  already  in  hand,  but 
the  editors  will  hold  their  selection  open 
up  to  the  last  moment,  so  that  a  prompt 
sending  of  prints  may  win  a  place.  The 
advertisement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
contests  is  omitted  in  this  number,  but 
anyone  not  familiar  with  them  mav  fin' 
them  in  the  advertising  pages  of  all  the 


Number  83  "ORPHANS" 

I..   E.  Dickin*.   1632  Broadway.   San  Francisco 


Number  S-i  "THE   MELONCOLIC   DAYS   OF   YOUTH 

Frank  E.  Foster,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa 


Number  S5 


IN   GOLDEN   GATE    PARK,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
N.  H.  Judd.  93  Flournoy  Street,  Chicago 


> 
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Number  86 


"DADDY    HAS    GONE    TO    THE    WAR" 
L.  E.  Dickins,  1632  Broadway,  San  Francisco 


Nnmbei  B7 


"THE    FISHERMAN'S    HOME" 
W.  ]'..  Cogswell,  Sacramento,  California 


Number  SS 


"DRYING    SAILS   AFTER    RAIN" 
E.  M.  Bixby,  431   Ellis  Street,  Sau  Francisco 


previous  numbers  this  year.  It  has  been 
a  surprise  to  the  editors  that  so  few 
scenes  connected  with  the  war  have  come 
in.  Most  of  the  prints  offered,  and  con- 
sequently most  of  those  chosen,  are  of 
genre  subjects  and  landscapes.  The  beau- 
tiful has  been  the  motif,  but  generally 
prettiness  is  confounded  with  it.  Still 
the  choices  of  the  voters  have  shown  that 
they  too  are  attracted  by  the  same  sort 
of  things. 

It  is  this  expression  in  a  frank  way  of 
the  preferences  of  our  readers  in  the  way 
of  pictures  that  is  of  value  to  the  editor. 

While  an  editor  may  hope  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  leading  public  taste 
and  improving  it,  he  yet  must  keep  near 
enough  to  his  constituency  to  keep  the 
constituency.  If  he  gets  too  far  away 
from  them,  no  matter  if  the  distance  is 
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upward  from  them,  he  simply  loses  their 
attention  and  consequently  all  chance  to 
do  them  good.  This  sounds  a  bit  prig- 
gish perhaps,  but  it  is  not  so  meant.  It 
is  equally  possible  for  an  editor  to  aim 
below  his  readers  and  lose  them  in  that 
way.  Such  revelations  as  the  year's  bal- 
loting on  the  photographs  in  this  contest 
have  given,  are  therefore  of  great  value, 
far  more  than  the  reviews,  which  come 
from  a  single  class  of  readers,  and  far 
more  than  the  casual  and  scattered  hints 
that  come  of  themselves.  Our  satisfac- 
tion is  not  a  selfish  one,  but  one  that  the 
editors  hope  the  public  will  come  to 
share. 

The  photographs  in  the  present  issue 
hardly  need  to  be  interpreted  farther 
than  is  accomplished  by  the  names  given 
them  by  the  senders.     The  Chinese  pro- 


Number  S9 


A    HOME    ON    THE    HUDSON 

John  Somers,  California  Hotel,  San  Francisco 


cession  at  the  conservatory  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  is  a  very  characteristic  group 
to  San  Franciscan  eyes,  but  will  be  less 
so,  doubtless,  in  the  cities  where  Chinese 
are  few  and  where  the  family  element 
among  them  has  not  gone.  "Daddy  has 
gone  to  the  War,"  is  also  a  local  episode, 
for  the  girl  looking  out  over  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  as  it  narrows  toward  the 
Golden  Gate,  reminds  us  of  all  the  gal- 
lant fleets  of  warships  and  transports  that 
have  sailed  by  that  path  out  into  and  be- 
vond    the    horizon.      "The    Fisherman's 


Home,"  shows  one  of  the  "arks"  that  are 
favorite  abodes  of  a  part  of  our  waterside 
population  in  San  Francisco  bay  and  up 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers. 
An  "ark"  is  not  built  for  locomotion,  but 
it  makes  a  very  comfortable  home  and 
costs  nothing  for  ground  rent. 

The  pictures  in  this  number  are  the 
first  lot  of  the  last  competition ;  they 
must  net  be  forgotten  when  it  comes  to 
the  balloting  on  this  and  the  November 
installment,  with  which  this  contest  of  a 
twelve  month  will  close. 
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SAT   ALONE   ONE   EVENING    IN   THEIR    TINY   SALON' 


THE  FAMILY  BUFFER 


By   ANNA   A.    ROGERS 


Illustrations  by  Miss  Letchkr 


IT  WAS  a  raw  December  day  in 
Munich, and  the  bitter  wind  whistled 
and  rattled  at  the  double  windows 
of  the  dining-room  of  Pension  Zungk, 
on  the  Frauen  strasse  near  the  Markt 
platz.  The  chilly  rays  of  the  sun  shone 
feebly,  and  for  a  brief  hour,  in  to  the 
room,  with  its  long  narrow  table,  scantily 
clad  in  thin,  much-washed  linen.  Down 
its  length  were  clustered,  at  intervals,  the 
usual  little  villages  of  condiments,  and 
around  the  edge,  connecting  them,  ex- 
tended a  sort  of  Axonstrasse  of  indi- 
vidual saltcellars,  hewn  out  of  the  raw 
granite  of  Frau  Zungk's  thriftiness  bythe 
united  efforts  of  her  doughty  American 
clientele,  which  was  feminine  to  a  de- 
spairing degree,  but  bewilderingly 
strong,  with  the  strength  of  numbers 
and  persistence,  "Like  a  band  of  pec- 
caries!" she  often  thought  bitterly,  be- 
hind her  locked  chamber  door. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  morning  coffee. 
The  guests  came  and  went  informally. 
The  usual  pension-types  were  well  rep- 
resented. The  widow,  in  the  afterglow 
of  her  woe,  enjoying  the  first  unchecked 
handling  of  an  estate,  smaller  to  be  sure 
than  she  had  been  led  to  expect,  but  still 
ample.  At  the  table  d'hote  dinner  she 
wore  a  large  cameo  profile  head  of  the 
dear  departed,  and  in  her  room  was  to 
be  found  his  marble  bust,  and  an  ivory- 
type  set  in  black  velvet.  There  was  the 
English  woman  and  her  daughter,  who 
came  every  winter,  "Only  stopping  for  a 
fortnight  or  so,  you  know,  until  we  can 
find  an  apartment  with  a  large  salon." 
And  the  flashy  American  woman  with 
two  daughters,  who  carried  off,  with 
more  or  less  success,  the  fact  of  a  six 
years'  wandering  abroad,  by  frequent 
references  to  the  "Judge"  in  St.  Louis. 
The  middle-aged  couple  who  had  left  the 
children  with  their  grandmother  for 
three  months,  and  were  seeing  it  all  for 
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the  first  time  with  a  frank  joyousness 
and  indefatigable  energy  inspiring  to  be- 
hold. Then  the  English  baronet's  family 
of  six,  who  were  exclusive  and  glared 
icily  at  all,  but  spoke  to  no  one;  and  the 
equally  exclusive  American  banker's 
family,  who  ordered  extras  freely  and  did 
not  glare,  (being  satisfied  with  a  sort  of 
protective  blindness,)  but  otherwise  imi- 
tating the  baronet's  family,  by  whom  it 
was  their  winter's  ambition  to  be  recog- 
nized. And  here  and  there  a  scattering 
of  those  smileless,  single  women,  who 
travel  in  pairs,  seriously,  and  with  a  dig- 
nified shabbiness,  and  who  study  the 
languages,  or  some  phase  of  art,  and  are 
wells  of  knowledge  of  a  depth  apparently 
unfathomable. 

Half-way  down  the  table,  between  two 
vacant  places,  sat  a  little  woman  whom  it 
was  difficult  to  classify.  There  was  the 
quaintness  about  her  of  an  old  miniature; 
that  old-young  look  one  associates  with 
miniatures  of  "grandmamma  at  eigh- 
teen." A  delightful  anachronism  be- 
tween the  delicate,  fresh  face  and  the 
soft  mouse-colored  hair,  parted  in  the 
middle  and  drawn  soberly  into  a  small 
knot  at  the  back  of  her  head.  There  was 
a  strenuous  sobriety  in  her  whole  attire, 
and  an  almost  insistent  gentleness  in  the 
smile  right  and  left  and  the  exchange  of 
morning  greetings.  She  found  at  her 
place  three  letters  addressed  to  Miss 
Margaret  Rue  and  she  opened  them,  one 
by  one,  as  a  man  would,  with  her  pen- 
knife, cutting  the  envelopes  straight  and 
clean  across  one  end;  catching,  in  the 
meanwhile,  snatches  of  the  conversation 
about  her,  which  flew  hither  and  thither, 
amidst  the  clatter  of  dishes,  spiced  with 
low-voiced  orders  in  tentative  German 
to  the  servants.  A  loud  voice  exclaimed: 

"Well,  I  should  go  to  our  Consul 
about  that  cabman!  I  never  heard  of 
such  an  outrage!" 
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And  farther  down  the  table:  "No, 
seven  is  enough.  Don't  you  pay  another 
pfennig." 

A  little  nearer:  "Baedeker  says  one 
thing,  de  Stael  another.  I  get  fairly 
daft." 

A  sure  tone  to  the  left:  "Excuse  me. 
you  are  mistaken,  it  is  unquestionably  a 
Correggio." 

One  less  sure  to  the  right,  "What 
banker  would  you  advise?" 

A  pause,  and  out  of  the  lull  came  a 
droning  voice,  "Then  down  the  Danube 
to  Budapest,  to  Belgrade,  to  Constanti- 
nople, steamer  to  Piraeus,  by  land  to 
Patras,"  and  on  and  on  until  it  was  again 
swallowed  up  by  another  conversational 
burst. 

With  a  shy,  uncertain,  "Bitte,  Kellner, 
fur  Drei,  gewohnlich"  the  owner  of  the 
letters  drew  one  of  them  from  its  cover 
and  read  as  follows :  — 

Hoffman  House, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Daughter: 

Yours  of  the  12th  and  24th  ult.  received. 
By  same  mail  Plus  writes  that  she  and  Minus 
are  much  interested  in  what  she  calls  Art  (big 
capital)  and  would  like  to  stay  a  few  months 
longer.  So  you  can  hang  on  awhile  yet,  al- 
though I  am  utterly  sick  of  the  hotel  and  club 
table  and  have  dyspepsia  worse  than  I  had 
seven  years  ago  after  your  mother  died.  Doc- 
tor Fletcher  pretends  he  is  curing  me,  but  he 
is  a  fool.  I  don't  know  why  I  bother  with 
him.  Christy  says  he  will  undertake  a  cure, 
but  I  will  not  have  him  unless  he  sends  in  his 
bill  fair  and  square.  I'm  not  going  to  have 
him  curing  my  stomach  troubles  gratis,  just 
because  he  has  heart  troubles  where  you  are 
concerned,  and  I  told  him  so  the  other  night. 
He  laughed  and  said  my  joke  was  not  half 
bad.  Nice  square  fellow,  Christy.  Went  to 
the  house  yesterday;  dust  two  inches  thick 
everywhere,  —  O'Brien  woman  drunk.  I  wish 
you  would  come  home,  next  month  anyhow, 
and  look  after  my  comfort.  I  wrote  Paul  to 
take  care  of  the  girls,  and  cable  me  when  you 
would  sail.  I  repeat,  he  is  an  ass.  A  bigger 
one  this  year  than  last,  if  I'm  any  judge,  and 
don't  you  contradict  me  again.  Don't  let  let- 
ter of  credit  get  too  low. 

Aff'y, 
G.  F.  L.  RUE. 

With  a  sigh  she  put  it  down,  and  took 
up  another  letter  in  copperplate  hand, 
postmarked  Darmstadt,  which  read: — 
My  dear  Margaret: 

I  feel  it  incumbent  uoon  me  to  lay  aside 
my  manuscript  for  a  brief  half  hour,  to  beg 
that  you  will  protect  me  from  a  repetition  of 
the  serious  perturbation  produced  this  week 
by  the  receipt  of  two  letters.       The  first,  a 


combination  of  hysterical  folly  and  vulgar  flip- 
pancy from  Catherine,  describing  a  sacrileg- 
ious game  she  and  Minerva  call  "Gallery 
Whist."  I  never  heard  of  anything  more 
shocking.  You  will  plead  youthfulness, 
which  simply  justifies  my  ignored  protest  that 
they  should  have  remained  in  school  another 
three  years.  But  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
particular,  they  ride  over  you  in  a  manner  in- 
dicative of  some  inherent  weakness  in  your 
character.  I  call  your  attention  to  it  freely 
and  generously.  Yours  has  been  the  only 
home  influence  they  have  had,  (of  course 
father  counts  for  nothing,)  so  I  cannot  but 
hold  you  responsible  for  the  whole  failure  in 
their  proper  development.  Surely  a  woman 
of  your  years  (is  it  thirty  or  thirty-one?)  must 
see  it  as  clearly  as  I  do. 

Second:  Father  writes,  with  an  inconsider- 
ateness  simply  incomprehensible,  ordering  me 
to  take  charge  of  the  girls  for  six  months  "or 
so,"  to  enable  you  to  return  to  New  York  and 
look  after  his  health.  I  wish  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood, once  for  all,  that  I  refuse.  I  would 
as  soon  travel  with  a  menagerie!  I  shall  al- 
low no  light  thing,  I  assure  you,  to  interfere 
with  my  course  of  reading  here,  which  pro- 
gresses satisfactorily.  The  Herr  Professor 
says  that  I  show  a  depth  and  grasp  of  mind 
that  is  almost  German!  I  charge  you  to  ex- 
plain it  to  father,  as  I  deem  it  inexpedient  for 
me  to  write  him.  He  seems  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  purpose  of  my  life,  and  my  let- 
ters unaccountably  irritate  him  more  and 
more  as  years  advance.  My  catarrh  is  better. 
Yours,  etc., 

Paul  Rue. 

With  a  sigh  still  more  profound,  Mar- 
garet laid  the  letter  down,  and  drew  the 
third  from  its  cover,  which  began :  — 

Ah!  but  I  am  tired  tonight.  I  would  give 
ten  years  of  my  life,  sweetheart,  if  you  were 
only  here  this  minute,  sitting  cosily  by  the 
fire,  my  little  wife,  as  you  promised  to  be  years 
ago,  ending  all  this  heartache.  We  do  not 
quarrel,  nor  get  jealous,  and  yet  we  are  ab 
far  apart  as  the  lovers  half-way  through  a 
two-volume  novel.  I  begin  to  think  I  am  as 
invertebrate  as  most  of  the  so-called  heroes, 
and  I  warn  you,  now  that  I  am  squarely  on 
my  professional  legs,  I'll  give  way  to  an  im- 
pulse some  of  these  days  and  surprise  you.  I 
dined  Sunday  with  the  Hollingstons.  She  is 
a  very  — 

Quick  steps  behind  her  interrupted, 
and  with  a  great  rustle  of  skirts,  two  tall 
girls  took  their  seats  on  either  side  of 
Margaret,  with  a  brisk,  — 

"Our  breakfast  ready?" 

"Letters  for  me,  Peg?" 
—  one  in  a  deep,  curiously  sweet  voice, 
the  other  high  and  a  little  sharp. 

The  sweet-voiced  girl  sat  on  Marga- 
ret's right  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  her 
pile  of  letters,  which  she  tore  open  with 
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her  plump  forefinger,  leaving  the  shat- 
tered envelopes  where  they  fell.  There 
was  a  certain  unreserved  splendor  about 
her;  tall,  beautifully  molded,  with  hair 
and  eyes  alike,  the  brown  of  dead  leaves 
when  they  are  wet;  and  with  a  smile  that 
was  the  despair  of  her  family.  Her  name 
was  Catherine  (with  a  C  if  you  desired 
her  friendship)  but  known  far  and  wide 
as  "Plus,"  so  named  by  her  younger 
sister,  Minerva,  who  at  the  same  baptism 
assumed  the  sobriquet  of  "Minus,"  who 
admired  extravagantly  the  beauty  of  the 
family  and  went  to  unnecessary  lengths 
in  her  self-denunciations.  She  also  was 
tall  and  had  a  certain  nervous  grace,  but 
was  thin  and  colorless.  There  was  a 
strong  family  resemblance  in  the  three 
faces,  which  Minus  summed  up  in  this 
wise,  "Peg  is  an  aquarelle,  Plus  is  an  oil- 
painting,  and  I  am  a  poor  photograph, 
all  from  the  same  original." 

"I  heard  from  father  and  Paul  this 
mail,  girls," said  Peg,  after  looking  about 
and  finding  they  had  the  table  to  them- 
selves. 

"Punching  each  other  over  your 
shoulder  as  usual?"  asked  Minus  cheer- 
fully, who  had  an  almost  clairvoyant  in- 
sight into  the  beams  in  her  neighbors' 
eyes. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  go  home,  father 
is  not  at  all  well,  I  am  afraid  he  needs 
me. 

"O,  pshaw!  You  know  perfectly  well 
he  always  gets  dyspepsia  if  you  take  us 
to  the  seashore  for  two  weeks.  The  idea 
of  giving  up  Germany!" 

"Well,  I  wish  there  was  some  way  I 
could  leave  you  over  here,  and  go  home 
to  him,"  said  Peg,  whose  methods  were 
of  necessity  oblique. 

"That 's  pure  selfishness,  Peg  Rue! 
You  know  if  you  go,  we  must.  To  miss 
Dresden  of  all  places  —  the  one  city 
where  we  have  friends!" 

A  ripple  of  delicious  laughter  from 
Plus  interrupted:  "The  bold  Bersagliere 
again!"  she  explained. 

"O  Plus  dear!  He  is  not  coming?" 
asked  Peg  wearily. 

"Got  address  through  the  bank,"  — 
continued  Plus,  eyes  still  on  her  letter. 

"I'll  write  Maquay  Hooker  today,"  in- 
terrupted Peg. 

"Says  he  is  trying  to  get  leave  — " 


"I'll  write  his  colonel  tonight,"  inter- 
posed Minus. 

"And  in  the  meanwhile  he  haunts  the 
Pitti,  where  he  discovered  a  'ressemblance 
absolunie?it  merveilleux '  between  me 
and  Allori's  Judith,  lmais  attendez! '  in- 
stead of  the  gory  head,  it  seems  I  carry 
on  my  arm  his  bleeding  heart,  etc.,  etc. 
I  am  going  to  send  it  to  Paul  and  get  a 
rise  out  of  him!"  ended  Plus. 

"O  Plus!  if  you  would  only  wear  a  veil 
on  the  street,"  in  gentle  protest  from 
Peg. 

"Too  smothery!"  replied  Plus. 

"You  keep  us  in  terror  everywhere  we 
go.  Suppose  the  Italian  should  come 
and  find  that  awful  Austrian  dogging" 
your  footsteps  as  he  has  for  three 
weeks!"  said  Peg,  warming  up  as  she 
went  on. 

"Police  as  before,  with  the  Greek!" 
cheerily  from  Plus. 

"In  ev'ry  land, 
Because  of  the  noise, 

A  brassy  band 
Is  followed  by  boys," 

hums  Minus,  carefully  avoiding  the  an- 
swering flash  in  Plus's  big  eyes,  who  re- 
plied tempestuously:  — 

"Peg,  I  leave  it  to  you;  do  I  do  one 
single  thing,  in  or  out  of  doors,  that 
Minus  does  not  do?  Anyone  would  sup- 
pose to  hear  her  talk  that  I  was  a  per- 
fectly —  awful  thing.     Is  it  my  fault  ?" 

In  soothing  tones  Peg  made  haste  to* 
reply:  — 

"No,  dear,  of  course  not;  it  was  just 
the  same  at  home,  only  we  feel  nervous 
over  here,  without  father  or  Paul  with 
us." 

To  which  Minus  replied  with  scorn :  — 

"That's  all  nonsense!  No  sane  wo- 
man ever  yet  appealed  to  her  father,, 
brother,  or  husband,  in  such  a  case.  We 
all  fib  and  hide,  and  endure  anything 
rather  than  let  them  discover  it.  Why?' 
because  they  immediately  pommel,  or 
horse-whip,  or  shoot,  —  and  there  you 
are!  Full-length,  age,  and  all,  in  the 
Police  Gazette.  At  the  same  time  I  don't 
see  any  necessity  for  coddling  Plus 
about  her  adventures,  which  she  evi- 
dently relishes.  Anything  more  vulgar!" 

"Peg,  you  know  that  is  not  so.  I 
don't  think  you  ought  to  let  Minus  talk 
that  wav  to  me.     I  hate  every  one  off" 
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them  —  hideous,  short-waisted,  long- 
haired, oily,  spindle-legged  things!  Ana 
I  shall  not  finish  my  coffee,  and  now  I'm 
in  for  a  headache!"  And  Plus  flew  from 
the  room,  tears  in  her  eyes,  a  vision  of 
beautiful  wrath. 

A  silence  followed,  and  then  Peg  said 
with  a  sigh,  — 

"Minus  dear,  don't  you  think  we  are  a 
little  hard  on  the  poor  child?" 

"We?"  cried  she.  "Do  be  honest,  Peg, 
you  don't  mean  'we'  one  bit.  If  I'm  too 
hard  on  her,  it  is  because  you  are  not 
hard  enough.  She  can't  help  being  the 
prettiest  creature  in  Europe  today,  but 
she  can  help  flashing,  and  sparkling,  and 
smiling,  along  the  streets.  She  is  so 
bizarre!  She  makes  a  gray  homespun 
look  loud.  Shewill  not  suppress.  In  black 
she  is  simply  refulgent,  and  in  each  color 
more  shriekingly  conspicuous  than  the 
last.  If  you  and  I  were  not  such  good 
form,  and  you  did  not  wear  your  hair  as 
you  have  ever  since  you  came  over,  and 
I  had  not  sacrificed  my  style  utterly  to 
toning  down  the  party,  we  could  not  stay 
another  day.  And  my  style  is  all  I  have." 

Peg  assented  gently,  gathering  up  her 
letters,  and  Plus's  scattered  envelopes. 

"Well,  we  will  not  refer  to  it  again  this 
morning,  will  we,  dear  ?  You  might  take 
her  up  some  warm  water  for  her  eyes; 
and  I'll  do  over  her  hair,  and  then  we 
really  must  get  started." 

Then  as  they  toiled  up  two  flights : — 

"No  pictures  today,  Peg,  for  heaven's 
sake!  The  way  you  crawl  through  gal- 
lery after  gallery  is  simply  astounding. 
Plus  and  I  would  die  but  for  our 
'Whist.'  " 

The  days  formed  into  weeks,  the 
weeks  into  months,  and  the  Rues  found 
themselves  in  Dresden,  again  en  pension, 
"but  among  old  friends,  and  in  a  small 
whirl  of  pleasures.  The  girls  were  greatly 
in  demand;  no  excursion  was  complete 
without  them.  Margaret  was  left  out  of 
it  somehow.  There  appeared  never  to 
"be  the  necessary  seat  in  the  carriage; 
seldom  in  the  theater-box.  The  even- 
ings she  spent,  for  the  most  part,  alone, 
in  their  minute  drawing-room,  in  com- 
munion with  the  antagonistic  spirits  of 
father  and  brother;  open  war  being  only 
pi  evented  by  her  gentle  letters  that  flut- 


tered over  land  and  sea,  carrying  the 
olive  branch.  Or  she  pleaded  patience 
with  Philip  Christy,  a  theme  hard  to 
handle  between  them  on  account  of  its 
age  and  threadbare  condition.  The  only 
time  she  ever  felt  the  thrill  of  complete 
individuality  was  when  she  was  alone, 
and  only  then  did  she  think  of  herself  as 
Margaret,  and  not  as  "Peg,"  a  fate  in- 
wardly execrated.  With  almost  a  feeling 
of  guilt  she  indulged  in  thoughts  of  her 
life,  her  plans,  her  marriage,  that  was  to 
take  place  some  day  when  the  girls  and 
her  father  did  not  need  her.  At  such 
times  she  became  so  homesick  that  she 
worked  herself  up  into  a  sort  of  frenzy  of 
determination  to  ride  over  all  obstacles 
and  cut  short  their  ever-lengthening 
stay.  After  painstaking  search  in  news- 
papers and  time-tables  she  would  make 
the  rough  draft  of  the  cablegram  to  her 
father;  but  at  the  first  sound  of  the  girls' 
approaching  footsteps  she  always  de- 
stroyed it  hastily,  and  received  them  with 
flushed  effusiveness  and  a  sudden  com- 
plete vanishing  of  the  ego. 

One  day  as  she  started  for  a  long 
morning  in  the  gallery,  in  which  she 
sincerely  delighted,  according  to  her 
lights,  the  girls  announced  their  deter- 
mination to  accompany  her,  nothing  else 
being  "on"  for  the  day. 

"Where  did  we  leave  off,  Minus?" 
asked  her  sister,  blooming  as  the  freshest 
rose,  and  all  eyes  following  her  as  they 
walked  rapidly  along  with  Margaret  be- 
tween them,  panting  a  little  from  keep- 
ing up  with  their  long  strides,  and  carry- 
ing her  small  camp-stool,  a  heavy  shawl, 
and  two  books. 

"In  the  south  end  of  the  west  gallery ; 
you  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and 
I  only  three  hundred  and  fort)'.  Never 
had  worse  luck!  We  must  toss  for  sides/' 
replied  Minus,  consulting  a  slip  of  paper 
in  her  hand. 

"Girls!  Girls!  Will  you  not  try  for 
this  once  to  do  it  seriously!"  pleaded 
Peg. 

"Yes,  and  both  have  bronchitis  as  we 
did  that  first  week  in  London!  We  do 
not  go  deeply  into  details  I  confess,  but 
we  do  get  a  general  idea  of  a  gallery  and 
still  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  us,"  argued 
Minus. 

"You    have    really    no    idea,    Peg/' 


MANY   WOMEN,    AND    ALL   THE    MEN 
TURNED   AND   STARED" 


chirped  Plus,  whose  vernacular  had  long 
since  been  abandoned  as  hopeless,  "how 
much  sticks.  Why,  I  just  wish  I  had 
read  you  the  letter  I  wrote  old  Paul  from 
Venice!  You  see  I  went  in  for  the  II- 
luminati  racket.  I  spurned  Titian,  and 
that  crowd,  and  simply  frothed  with  de- 
light over  the  Bellini  brothers.  Ruskin 
was  lengths  behind  when  we  came  in  at 
the  finish." 

Peg  shivered,  having  received  a  carom 
from  this  same  letter. 

"Have  not  heard  from  Frate  Paul 
since,  eh,  Plus?"  queried  Minus. 

"Not  directly,  no,  I  can't  say  I  have," 
she  reluctantly  admitted. 

Arrived  at  the  gallery,  Peg's  prepara- 
tions began.  She  drew  on  over  her  kid 
gloves  an  extra  pair,  fleece-lined,  threw 
over  her  shoulders  the  heavy  shawl,  and 


with  the  camp-stool  hung  on  one  arm 
and  her  much-worn  guide-books  in 
hand,  with  a  despairing  admonition  to 
the  girls,  she  retired  into  that  corner 
where  Van  der  Werff  was  to  be  most 
conscientiously  studied,  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  very  apotheosis  of  detail. 
Minus  and  Plus  stalked  on  until  they 
reached  the  south  end  of  the  wrest  room. 
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The  privilege  of  sides  being  settled,  with 
slips  of  paper  ready  and  pencils  poised, 
they  started  down  the  long  room  intent 
on  their  game  built  on  the  lines  of 
"Driving  Whist,"  values  being  graded 
according  to  the  rarity  of  certain  well- 
worn  subjects  among  the  paintings. 

Plus  started  down  the  right  side,  and 
many  women,  and  all  the  men,  turned 
and  stared  after  the  beautiful  girl,  whose 
uplifted  eyes  and  flushed  animation  indi- 
cated the  very  ecstasy  of  a  youthful  art 
•devotee.  Minus  went  quietly  down  the 
left  side  equally  on  the  alert,  and  jotting 
•down  on  her  list  the  prizes  as  they  came 
into  view.  At  the  end  of  the  room  they 
met  and  compared  results  in  excited 
whispers,  — 

"Luck  still  holds,  Minus,  I  got  one 
•hundred  and  seventy-five!"  triumphantly 
cries  Plus. 

"I  never  saw  anything  equal  to  it!" 
sulkily  from  Minus,  with  a  frown.  "My 
count  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I 
thought  of  course  that  was  way  ahead! 
You  will  just  please  go  over  your  list; 
I  believe  you  get  'rattled7  and  double  the 
count!"  sinking  to  Plus's  much  deplored 
conversational  level  in  her  indignation. 

"All  right,  Miss!""  wrathfully  rejoins 
Plus.  "You  can  see  for  your  high  and 
mighty  self.  Is,  or  is  not,  'Perseus  and 
Andromeda'  twenty?" 

"It  is  twenty." 

"Well,  I  saw  three,  that's  sixty,  I  be- 
lieve. Is,  or  is  not,  'Potiphar's  wife' 
fifteen?" 

"All  right." 

"Saw  one,  that'  s  seventy-five.  I  have 
been  led  to  suppose  'Leda  and  the  Swan' 
counts  five;  saw  four,  that's  ninety-five. 
'Susanna  and  the  Elders'  counts  twenty- 
five,  saw  two,  —  that's  how  much  ?" 

"One  hundred  and  forty." 

"Well,  then,  add  one  'Nymph  and 
Satyrs'  and  two  'Massacres  of  the  In- 
nocents,' and  where  are  you?" 

"That's  so!  beg  pardon.  Toss  for 
sides,  and  let's  go  on." 

The  end  of  the  next  room  found  them 
in  excited  colloquy,  Plus  having  been  ac- 
cused of  cheating  on  a  "Venus  and 
Mars." 

"It  is  tenl" 

"No  such  thing!  You  know  we  re- 
duced it  to  five  as  far  back  as  Rome." 


"Why  Minerva  Rue!  How  can  you 
say  so!     I'm  just  as  sure!" 

"O  well!  I'll  go  and  consult  Peg.  I 
told  her  to  bring  the  list  of  values;  I 
knew  just  how  it  would  be,  you  never 
play  without  losing  your  temper.  If  Peg 
has  forgotten!" 

Margaret  sat  alone  one  evening  in 
their  tiny  salon,  huddled  against  the 
blue-and-white  porcelain  stove,  a  candle- 
stick held  on  her  knee,  to  help  out  the 
defective  lamp,  whose  dancing  light  fell 
on  her  open  portfolio  and  a  half-written 
letter  to  her  father,  drearily  padded  out 
to  the  exacted  eight  pages.  She  had  just 
written :  — 

As  to  trying  the  hotel  coupons  hereafter, 
Mrs.  Phillips  kindly  advises  me  not  to,  as  it 
takes  the  strongest  masculine  mind  with  a 
business  training  to  grapple  with  them.  She 
found  herself  once  with  ten  "dejeuner"  tick- 
ets, three  "table  d'hotes,"  and  one  "bedroom 
and  lights,"  with  her  party  of  seven!  Some- 
times I  think  she  exaggerates  a  little,  but  she 
declares  she  had  nervous  prostration  for  weeks 
after  settling  that  bill,  and — 

A  loud  rap  at  the  door  interrupted. 
"Herein!"  she  responded,  without  look- 
ing up,  knowing  it  was  the  hour  when 
Egon  usually  called  for  orders  for  the 
next  day.  He  was  their  boyish  guide, 
self-appointed,  and  relentlessly  devoted; 
and  owing  to  the  angle  of  a  feather  stuck 
in  the  back  of  his  Tyrolese  cap  and  a 
smile  a  la  Defregger,  the  girls  decided  he 
should  be  encouraged. 

"  Bitte,  Fraulein,  ein  Herr — ,"  said 
the  maid  at  the  door. 

"Ja  wohl !  Lassen  Sie  ihn  eintreten" 
interrupted  Margaret. 

A  short  silence  followed,  and  then  a 
deep-toned,  "Margaret!"  from  the  door- 
way, in  that  voice  that  went  back 
through  eight  years  of  her  life,  started 
her  to  her  feet,  papers  and  pen  flying, 
and  she  stood  breathless  and  white,  the 
candle  in  her  shaking  hand.  Then  she 
did  a  very  feminine  thing.  Although 
every  fiber  of  her  being  felt  the  joy  of 
seeing  him,  she  said  not  a  word  but  pla- 
cing the  candle  on  the  table,  she  turned 
away  and  fled  to  the  window  and  sobbed 
heart-brokenly  among  the  curtains.  ' 

Doctor  Christy  entered,  closed  the 
door  gently,  deliberately  took  off  his 
overcoat  and  gloves,  placing  them,  with 
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hat  and  cane,  on  a  chair;  dragged  up  to 
the  stove  the  one  arm-chair  in  the  room, 
and  seated  himself  with  a  smile  tem- 
pered with  great  determination  on  his 
fine,  dark  face.  And  Margaret  wept  on, 
and  all  else  was  still,  Finally,  —  "Mar- 
garet dear,  won't  you  come  to  me?" 

No  answer. 

f,Why,  Margaret!"  In  gentle  reproach. 

Still  no  response. 

He  opened  the  stove-door  and  threw 
in  log  after  log.  It  would  have  lasted 
her  two  evenings,  and  the  sobs  at  the 
window  seemed  to  grow  a  little  more 
hysterical,  and  he  knew  she  would  soon 
speak.  He  waited,  fighting  a  growing 
desire  to  whistle  a  recent  popular  inter- 
mezzo. 

"I  do  think  —  "  in  husky  tones  from 
the  window. 

"Yes,  dear!"  encouragingly  from  the 
stove. 

A  pause,  then  again  from  the  arm- 
chair, — 

"Sweetheart,  I've  come  a  long,  long 
way." 

Entire  cessation  of  grief  at  the 
window,  and  in  a  voice  she  intended 
should  subtly  mingle  dignity  with  re- 
proach, but  which  signally  failed  of  that 
culmination,  she  said, — 

"Well,  then  —  I  do  not  see  why  the 
last  ten — feet — should — assume — such — 
proportions!" 

That  settled  it.  His  plan  of  heroic 
treatment,  of  reducing  the  patient  to  a 
condition  of  low  vitality,  vanished;  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  the  remainder  of  his 
journey  was  compassed  with  no  apparent 
effort,  and  there  followed  a  slight  con- 
fusion among  the  curtains. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  a  very 
subdued  little  woman,  trying  not  to  give 
way  weakly  to  smiles,  was  led  to  her 
chair  by  the  table;  one  hand  held  fast  in 
his,  the  other  giving  those  quick  pats 
and  fingerings  to  her  hair  by  which  some 
women  work  such  wonders. 

She  had  planned  even  amidst  her  sobs, 
as  women  will,  a  rather  fine  scene  of  re- 
proach and  apology.  She  felt  so  sure  of 
her  part,  but  instead  he  asked  breezily,  — 

"By  the  way,  where  are  the  girls?" 

She  was  deeply  offended.  She  stared 
unseeingly  at  the  sky-blue  roses, 
wreathed    round    the    stove,    and    great 


tears  rolled  once  more  down  her  flushed 
cheeks.  This  was  beyond  even  his  ken, 
and  he  cried :  — 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Margaret,  what  is 
it  now?  I  don't  care  a  rap  where  they 
are!  Am  rejoiced  beyond  measure  they 
are  out!    I  hate  them  —  there!" 

Her  one  free  hand  worked  nervously 
about  her  lips  and  she  murmured,  — 

"You  seemed  so  sure  of  —  every- 
thing." 

"I  swear  I  am  sure  of  absolutely  noth- 
ing but  myself!    A  man  never  is." 

"But  you  might  have  cabled,  or  writ- 
ten, or  at  least,  Philip,  sent  up  a  card," 
went  on  the  voice  in  the  tones  of  a  ruf- 
fled dove. 

He  saw  his  chance,  — 

"It  was  exactly  because  I  was  not  sure 
of  you  that  I  did  what  I  did,  don't  you 
see?" 

Seeing  signs  of  pacification,  he  con- 
tinued: — 

"Precisely  five  years  ago  you  told  me 
you  would  think  it  over.  There  is  no 
use  going  all  over  it  again.  I've  waited 
and  I've  waited;  I've  been  set  aside  for 
father,  for  brother,  for  the  sisters.  When 
you  left  New  York  you  said  it  would  be 
for  six  months,  —  you  have  been  over 
ten  now." 

Something  about  "Plus  and  Minus" 
came  from  her.  He  dropped  her  hand 
and  crossed  the  room  once  or  twice, 
muttering  something  to  himself  deep  in 
his  beard.  Then  he  returned,  stood  be- 
hind her  chair,  pressing  her  head  back 
against  his  arm  and  smoothing  the  soft 
hair  with  gentle  stroke,  continuing:  — 

"Margaret,  you  have  got  your  psy- 
chical life  into  a  huge  snarl,  and  it  took 
your  absence  and  Mrs.," — he  checked 
himself, — "absence  to  make  it  all  clear  to 
me.  Morbidly  conscientious  and  quix- 
otically unselfish  as  you  are,  in  all  your 
other  relations  in  life,  to  me,  the  gentlest 
little  woman  in  the  world  has  been  selfish 
and  cruel,  whom  you  care  more  for  than 
you  do  for  yourself.  Yes,  you  do,  you 
need  not  toss  your  head  about!" 

"I  thought  you  were  sure  of  nothing 
but  yourself,  Philip,"  came  softly  from 
her. 

"And  the  reason  I  am  set  aside,"  he 
continued,  thinking  it  safest  to  ignore 
her  speech,  "is  that  I  stand  in  your  life 
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for  peace,  and  love,  and  happiness,  and 
these  are  crimes  in  your  personal  cal- 
endar." 

A  pause.  She  had  been  through  so 
many  scenes  of  this  kind  with  him  that  it 
only  gave  her  a  delicious  sense  of  his 
presence,  and  she  rubbed  her  cheek 
softly  against  his  hand,  greatly  to  his 
disturbance  of  purpose. 
"Margaret?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"I  dare  say  you  remember  what  hap- 
pened to  the  time-honored  Gordian 
knot?" 

'"T  was  cut,  they  say!"  lightly  from 
her. 

"Well,"  significantly  from  him. 
She  sat  up  very  straight,  with  a  start, 
and  a  silence  followed. 

"Philip,  do  you  mean  that  ?  And  you 
came  over  to  end  it?" 

"I  mean  just  that,"  he  said,  full  of  his 
own  line  of  thought.  He  saw  she  was 
trembling,  and  deemed  it  an  excellent 
sign.  He  was  silent,  to  give  her  time  to 
readjust  her  ideas,  and  stood,  smiling 
and  alert,  holding  himself  well  in  hand, 
as  he  had  meant  to  do  from  the  first.  In 
a  strained  voice,  between  teeth  that 
seemed  to  chatter  with  cold,  she  said 
nervously : — 

"Excuse  me,  but  would  you  mind  go- 
ing now?  Please  do,  I  can't  seem  to 
realize  it  quite;  you  will  give  me  a  little 
time  ?  Maybe  tomorrow  —  I  do  not 
blame  you  —  I  do  not  think  I  do."  An 
illumination  came  to  him,  he  saw  her 
misconception  of  his  words,  but  would 
make  a  moment's  use  of  it,  his  surgeon's 
nerve  serving  him  in  good  stead. 

"Why  do  you  not  blame  me,  Mar- 
garet ?" 

"I  don't  believe  I  can  talk  it  over  now, 
but  somehow  I  think  maybe  you  are  jus- 
tified. I  am  so  very  sorry,  but  you  have 
always  been  a  mere  pleasure  to  me,  and 
never  a  duty.  That  sounds  so  priggish, 
does  n't  it  ?  But  you  see  there  were  all 
the  others  —  O,  Doctor!  please  go  now, 
maybe  tomorrow  — " 

With  a  cry  of,  "Let  us  end  this  ab- 
surdity, my  darling!"  he  went  to  her  and 
after  he  had  laid  the  fair  head  on  his 
breast  and  kissed  the  color  back  into  the 
Stunned  white    face;    she    said   with    the 


quick    adjustability    of   her    sex,  "Well, 
what  did  you  mean,  Philip?" 

"Just  this  —  now  keep  still,  dear,  until 
I  have  done,"  pressing  her  head  down 
and  holding  it  gently  there.  He  must 
seize  upon  the  reaction  following  her 
misunderstanding,  and  he  took  a  deep 
breath:  "When  you  left  home  almost  a 
year  ago,  do  you  remember  a  certain 
date  you  set  to  placate  my  wrath  ?  What 
was  it?" 

"March  twenty-first." 
"That    is    the    day    after    tomorrow. 
Well,  I've    come  over  to  keep    the    en- 
gagement.    Wait    till     I    finish!       The 
Hollingstons  will   call  on  that  day  for 
you  and  the  girls;  and  you  will  go  over 
to  our  Consulate,  and  you  will  find  me 
there,  and  when  you  leave  there,  it  will 
be  as  my  wife.     One  moment,  dear!     I 
can  answer  all  of  your  buts;  the  Hol- 
lingstons came  over  to  see  about  Hilda's 
accent.       We    all  arrived  together  two 
hours    ago.     As   to    your  father,  I    saw 
him  two  nights  before  I  sailed,  and  be- 
fore I  had  finished,  he  broke  in  with:  'All 
right,  all  right,  old  fellow!  only  don't  talk 
all  night.     Mrs.  Hollingston  has  been  in 
my  office  the  entire  morning  on  this  bus- 
iness and  my  spirit  is    broken.       That 
woman  said  Peg  would  need  all  the  old 
letter  of  credit,  so  she  had  me  fix  up 
another  for  Plus  and  Minus.       Give  my 
love  to  Peg  and  tell  her  Mrs.  Hollings- 
ton is  to  get  me  a  housekeeper,  so  she 
need  not  worry.'     Then  just  as  I  was 
leaving,  he    called    me   back    and    said, 
'Christy,  Peg  makes  the  best  cup  of  cof- 
fee in  the  United  States.'    As  to  Paul,  I 
telegraphed  him  on  my  arrival  in  Havre 
and  he  will  come  or  not,  exactly  as  His 
Holiness  pleases.       Hollingston    swears 
that  the  great  desire  of  his  life  has  been 
to  be  a  father  and  a  brother  to  you,  and 
his  wife  is  going  in  for  the  role  of  all  the 
rest  of  your  relations.     By  the  way,  she- 
sent  a  message  to  you.     Now,  what  was 
that?       O    yes!    you  are  not    to  worry 
about  anything;  if  you  have  not  a  'gray 
or  a  light-brown'  (whatever  on  earth  she 
means)  she  knows  a  woman  here  who 
can    'glue    things    together    while    one 
waits';  those  were  her  exact,  though  oc- 
cult, words.     Now,  for  myself.     This  is 
an  elopement,  you  understand,.  =  or    as 
near  as  a  fellow  can  get  to  it  deeply  in 
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Germany,  —  only  I've  been  correspond- 
ing with  the  Consul  here  for  about  six 
weeks.  All  you  have  got  to  do,  is  to 
take  a  good  hold  and  'light  to  the  saddle' 
you'll  go!  I  have  two  months  off  from 
work,  and  I  am  going  to  take  my  wife  to 
the  wickedest  spot  in  Europe.  It  is  the 
one  thing  she  needs.  Now,  you  are 
thinking  of  Paris  or  Vienna  —  wrong! 
Beautiful,  brainless,  conscienceless  Bel- 
lagio,  where  the  air  has  no  moral  mi- 
crobes; and  before  we  leave  there  —  Oh! 
I  can't  talk  about  it." 

He  had  talked  on,  playing  his  whole 
hand  out,  sure  of  his  game. 

"Philip,  I  —  will  —not  —  do — it,"  she 
said,  finally,  in  tones  of  great  concentra- 
tion. 

"I've  done  talking,  I  only  act  from 
now  on.  Your  turn,  Margaret,  I'll  lis- 
ten." 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  trie  girls  hate 
Como." 

Then  he  knew  he  had  won,  and  he  in- 


dulged in  shouts  of  triumphant  laughter. 

"They  are  not  asked,  they  will  not  be 
there!  They  are  to  stay  with  the  Hol- 
lingstons  till  June  and  return  with  them. 
You  are  going  with  me  alone,  all  the 
rest  of  our  lives  alone,  in  my  house,  and 
the  girls  will  dine  with  us  when  I  ask 
them  and  no  oftener."  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  put  on  his  overcoat,  and  came  and 
stood  before  her. 

"It  is  late,  I  don't  want  to  see  them  to- 
night. Mrs.  Hollingston  said  to  leave 
the  telling  of  it  entirely  to  her,  and  I  as- 
sure you,  she  is  fully  up  to  it.  Such  a 
woman!"  He  lifted  up  her  troubled, 
frightened  face  and  said,  "Good  night, 
my  little  bonnie  —  wife." 

"Philip,  just  one  moment,  —  I  really 
cannot  — " 

He  kissed  her  without  protest  and 
left;  putting  his  head  in  again  after  one 
disappearance,  he  said, — 

"Mrs.  Hollingston  will  be  here  at  half- 
past  eight  tomorrow  morning  —  sharp!" 


NATURE'S   FELLOWSHIP 

WOULD  I  to  healthful  sounds  reclaim  my  lyre! 
I  pierce  the  green  wood  to  some  flowery  nook. 
There  on  sweet  Spenser  cast  regardful  look; 
He  chastens  old,  and  kindles  new  desire. 
Not  more  were  wont  the  muses  to  inspire 
Dreamers  of  old  with  draught  from  sacred  brook 
Of  Castaly,  when  strange  emotions  shook 
Their  tuneful  souls,  as  winds  the  trembling  wire. 

From  vain  delights  and  lap  of  slothful  down, 
Bewildered  thoughts,  and  soft  infectious  speech. 
Who  would  escape  must  quit  the  impure  town: 
Returning,  where,  beneath  the  white-arm'd  beech, 
By  valley's  stream,  or  hillock's  verdant  crcwn, 
Pier  simple  lesson  Nature  waits  to  teach ! 


Edicard  Wilbur  Mason 
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PERSONAL    NOTES 


By    MAJOR   BEN   C.   TRUMAN 


FOR  many  years  I  have  made  the 
names  and  characters  of  the  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States  a 
study,  including  examinations  into  sa- 
lient incidents  of  their  lives,  and  have 
gathered  sundry  more  or  less  interesting- 
statistics,  coincidences,  and  other  memo- 
randa. It  was  my  good  fortune  when  a 
youth,  to  be  a  schoolmate  of  a  son  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  often  to  go  fishing 
with  his  father,  for  pickerel,  through  the 
ice,  in  ponds  owned  by  my  relatives, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  I  afterward  knew  Mr. 
Buchanan  pleasantly.  Subsequently, 
I  became  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  spent  many  a  Sunday  after- 
noon with  him  in  1861,  '62  and  '63.  In 
1862  became  an  officer  on  the  staff  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  remained  with 
him  most  of  the  time  while  he  was  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  eigh- 
teen months  after  he  became  President. 
1  knew  Grant  intimately,  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  with  him  daily,  from 
April  12th  to  May  30,  1862,  and  met 
him  often  from  then  until  his  last  illness. 
Garfield  formed  one  of  a  circle  of  us  that 
met  around  many  a  camp-fire  and  at 
headquarters,  between  Stone  River  and 
Chattanooga.  Hayes  I  knew  a  little.  Of 
the  others  of  my  day,  I  have  a  knowledge 
gleaned  from  those  who  enjoyed  their 
personal  acquaintance,  and  from  various 
other  sources.  Here  are  a  few  points, 
not  altogether  unknown,  but  not  before 
grouped,  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 

A  large  number  of  our  Presidents 
were  lawyers.  John  Adams,  Jefferson, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  Tyler,  Polk,  Fillmore,  Pierce, 
Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Hayes,  Garfield, 
Arthur,  Cleveland,  and  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, were  practising  lawyers.  Madison 
studied  law,  and  practised  a  little  up  to 
the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
Convention    in  1776.       Monroe  studied 
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law  under  Jefferson,  but  never  practised, 
on  account  of  going  into  the  army  and 
afterward  into  professional  politics. 
Eight  were  college  graduates:  —  Adams 
and  his  son,  from  Harvard;  Jefferson 
and  Tyler,  from  William  and  Mary; 
Madison,  from  Princeton;  Pierce,  from 
Bowdoin;  Buchanan,  of  Dickinson,  and 
Hayes,  of  Kenyon.  Washington  was  a 
surveyor  early  in  life,  but  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  aristocracy.  Arthur 
earned  his  living  for  a  long  time  as 
schoolteacher,  and  "boarded  around." 
Grant  was  educated  at  West  Point,  and 
served  in  Mexico,  but  left  the  army  and 
took  up  hauling  and  tanning  and  other 
plebeian  work.  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  the  Harrisons,  Polk,  Pierce, 
and  Hayes,  were  representatives  of 
"good  families,"  possessed  of  more  or 
less  wealth.  John  Adams  was  the  son  of 
a  shoemaker;  Jackson  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  man,  and  endured  many  hardships 
in  early  life.  Martin  Van  Buren's 
father  was  as  poor  as  he  could  be,  and 
the  boy  commenced  to  work  years  before 
he  went  to  school,  but  he  picked  up  an 
education  at  odd  times.  William  Henry 
Harrison  and  Taylor  early  commenced 
an  army  life.  Fillmore's  parents  were 
too  poor  to  send  him  to  school,  and  he 
was  early  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
fuller.  Buchanan  was  the  son  of  an 
Irishman  from  Donegal,  and  his  early 
life  was  a  struggle.  Lincoln,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  a  rail-splitter  and  flat- 
boatman  and  man-of-all  work  before  he 
became  a  lawyer.  Cleveland's  parents 
were  poor,  but  he  had  a  moderate 
schooling.  Garfield  was  of  the  humblest 
origin,  and  earned  his  first  money  driv- 
ing a  canal-horse.  Johnson,  who  became 
a  tailor,  was  the  poorest  boy  of  all,  and 
had  not  learned  to  read  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  and  was  taught  to  write  by 
his  wife  after  his  marriage. 

Washington,  Jackson,  William  Henry 
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Harrison,  Taylor,  Grant,  Pierce,  Polk, 
Johnson,  Garfield,  Hayes,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison,  had  all  been  generals  in  the 
army;  and  the  five  former  rose  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy  on  account  of  distin- 
guished military  services.  Three  of  these 
five  served  two  terms,  and  the  other  two 
died  while  serving  their  first  terms. 
Grant,  Johnson,  Garfield,  Hayes,  and 
Harrison,  were  at  one  time  in  the  armies 
in  and  around  Middle  Tennessee,  and  all 
but  Johnson  were  Western  men.  Be- 
sides the  first  Harrison  and  Taylor,  two 
other  Presidents  died  in  office,  —  Lin- 
coln during  his  second  term,  and  Gar- 
field during  his  first  term,  both  having 
been  assassinated. 

A  number  of  the  Presidents  were  in 
active  public  life  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  a  majority  of  them  served  in  many 
exalted  positions.  The  elder  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Van  Buren,  Tyler,  Fillmore, 
Johnson,  and  Arthur,  had  been  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Quincy  Adams,  Van  Buren, 
and  Buchanan,  had  been  Secretaries  of 
State.  Monroe,  who  never  had  a  written 
biography,  unless  that  in  Gilman's 
"American  Statesmen*'  may  be  consid- 
ered such,  and  who  is  perhaps  the  least 
known  of  all  the  incumbents,  except  in 
connection  with  that  "Doctrine"  that  oc- 
casionally sets  the  world  by  its  ears,  and 
produces  an  additional  twist  in  the  tail 
of  the  British  lion,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  highly  honored  of  all 
American  statesmen,  having  been  a 
member  of  both  Congresses,  —  the  old 
and  the  new,  —  Secretary  of  State  eignt 
years,  Minister  to  England  and  France, 
and  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Jackson 
had  served  several  terms  in  Congress. 
Tyler  was  for  many  years  Speaker  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly.  Polk  served  in  the 
Tennessee  Legislature  five  years,  was  in 
Congress  fourteen  years,  and  afterward 
elected  governor.  Pierce  had  served  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  was  the 
youngest  man  in  the  Senate.  Buchanan 
had  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, both  houses  of  Congress,  and  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  to 
England.  Lincoln  had  served  in  Con- 
gress. Hayes  had  served  in  Congress, 
and  had  been  Governor  of  Ohio.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  had  been  a  Senator,  and 


Cleveland  had  been  Mayor  of  Buffalo 
and  Governor  of  New  York  State.  But 
the  most  remarkable  career  of  all  was 
that  of  the  man  who  could  not  read  or 
write  until  he  was  nearly  of  age,  and 
whose  struggle  against  poverty  was  piti- 
ful. Johnson  first  became  an  alderman, 
and  was  afterward  Mayor  of  Greenville, 
Tennessee.  Then  he  served  in  both 
branches  of  his  State  Legislature;  after- 
ward Congressman,  Governor  (two 
terms),  United  States  Senator,  Vice- 
President,  and  President.  There  is  no 
parallel  record,  and  probably  never  can 
be.  He  ascended  the  political  ladder, 
rung  by  rung,  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
then  died  a  Senator,  having  been  the 
only  person  returned  to  the  United 
States  Senate  after  having  served  as 
President.  The  next  most  remarkable 
career  was  that  of  the  man  who  as  a  boy 
had  not  only  struggled  with  poverty,  but 
with  a  canal-horse.  He  once  occupied 
the  extraordinary  position  of  being  at  the 
same  time  Congressman,  United  States 
Senator-elect,  and  President-elect.  Here 
is  Garfield's  sequence:  —  canal-horse 
driver,  school  teacher,  lecturer,  profes- 
sor, preacher,  lawyer,  legislator,  soldier, 
Congressman,  and  President.  The  career 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  also  remark- 
able. He  had  served  in  Congress,  been 
Secretary  of  State,  Minister  to  England, 
Russia,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Russia,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  died  a  Congressman  in 
1843  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  had  held 
office  sixty-six  years,  and  had  drawn 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  of  Govern- 
ment salaries.  He  was  the  only  Presi- 
dent returned  to  the  lower  house  of 
Congress,  and  served  in  that  body  seven- 
teen years,  after  the  termination  of  his 
Chief  Magistracy.  Another  remarkable 
thing  in  connection  with  Quincy  Adams's 
life  is  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  man  who 
had  held  office  of  President.  There  is 
no  other  such  record,  although  a  near 
occurrence  is  that  of  President  Benjamin 
Harrison,  whose  grandfather  was  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  ninth  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison. 
Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Grant,  served  two 
terms,  or  eight  years  running.     Lincoln 
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was  re-elected,  but  died  in  forty-two  days 
after  the  commencement  of  his  second 
term.  Cleveland  served  two  terms,  but 
not  successive  ones.  William  Henry 
Harrison  served  but  one  month,  from 
March  4th,  to  April  4th,  1841.  Taylor 
served  sixteen  months,  from  March  5, 
1849,  to  July  9,  1850;  and  Garfield,  from 
March  4th,  to  September  19,  188 1,  six 
and  a  half  months. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe, .  William  Henry  Harrison,  Ty- 
ler, and  Taylor,  were  born  in  Virginia; 
the  two  Adamses  were  natives  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Polk,  Jackson,  and  Johnson 
were  natives  of  North  Caroline;  Van 
Buren  and  Fillmore  were  born  in  New 
York ;  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  and  Har- 
rison, in  Ohio;  Buchanan,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; Pierce,  in  New  Hampshire;  Lin- 
coln, in  Kentucky;  Arthur,  in  Vermont; 
and  Cleveland,  in  New  Jersey.  Virginia 
has  given  the  republic  from  its  resident 
citizens  five  Presidents,  Washington. 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Tyler; 
Massachusetts  has  furnished  two,  Adams 
and  son;  New  York,  four,  Van  Buren, 
Fillmore,  Arthur,  and  Cleveland;  Ten- 
nessee three,  Jackson,  Johnson,  and 
Polk;  Illinois  two,  Lincoln  and  Grant; 
Ohio  two,  Garfield  and  Hayes;  Indiana 
two,  Harrison  and  grandson;  and  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Hampshire,  and  Louis- 
iana, one  each,  respectively,  Buchanan, 
Pierce,  and  Taylor.  All  are  dead  except 
Harrison  and  Cleveland.  The  former 
was  sixty-five  years  old  on  August  20, 
1898,  and  Cleveland  was  sixty  years  of 
age  on  the  18th  of  March,  1898.'  Grant 
was  the  youngest  President  inaugurated, 
being  forty-seven,  and  the  elder  Harri- 
son was  the  oldest,  having  reached  the 
good  old  age  of  sixty-eight. 

One  of  the  most  curious  coincidences 
in  connection  with  our  earlier  Presidents 
is  the  fact  that  John  Adams  was  eight 
years  older  than  his  successor,  Jefferson; 
that  Jefferson  was  eight  years  older 
than  his  successor,  Madison;  that  Madi- 
son was  eight  years  older  than  his  suc- 
cessor, Monroe,  and  that  Monroe  was 
eight  years  older  than  his  successor, 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Another  interest- 
ing presidential  coincidence  is,  that  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Monroe,  ended  their  terms  each  in  the 


sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age;  and  another, 
that  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Mon- 
roe, ended  their  days  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  two  former  dying  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other,  half  a  century  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  dying  words  of  Washington  were, 
"It  is  well";  John  Adams,  "Independ- 
ence forever";  Jefferson,  "I  resign  my 
soul  to  God  and  my  daughter  to  my 
country";  John  Quincy  Adams,  "It  is 
the  last  of  earth" ;  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, "I  wish  you  to  understand  the  true 
principles  of  the  Government;  I  wish 
them  carried  out.  I  ask  nothing  more"; 
Taylor,  "I  have  endeavored  to  do  my 
duty";  Johnson,  "Let  me  have  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  my  pil- 
low, and  the  flag  of  my  country  for  a 
winding  sheet.    I  ask  for  nothing  more." 

Washington  first  qualified  on  April  30, 
1789.  Monroe,  Taylor,  and  Hayes, 
qualified  on  March  5th;  Tyler  on  April 
6th;  Fillmore  on  July  10th;  Johnson  on 
April  15th,  Arthur  on  September  20th; 
all  the  others  on  March  4th. 

Only  two  of  our  Presidents  were  born 
in  summer  months  —  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  July,  and  Benjamin  Harrison 
in  August.  Eight  were  born  in  the  two 
spring  months  of  March  and  April,  — 
Madison,  Jackson,  Tyler,  and  Cleveland, 
in  the  month  of  wind,  and  Jefferson, 
Monroe,  Buchanan,  and  Grant,  in  the 
month  of  showers.  The  beautiful  month 
of  May  never  gave  us  a  President.  Janu- 
ary has  given  us  but  one,  Millard  Fill- 
more ;  February  three,  Washington,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  and  Lincoln;  and 
December  two,  Johnson  and  Martin 
Van  Buren.  September  has  given  the 
country  Taylor;  October,  John  Adams, 
Hayes,  and  Arthur:  and  November, 
Pierce,  Polk,  and  Garfield.  But  a  goodly 
number  of  them  died  in  summer,  Madi- 
son, Jackson,  Polk,  and  Buchanan,  in 
June;  and  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Mon- 
roe, Van  Buren,  Taylor,  Johnson,  and 
Grant,  in  July.  Hayes  and  Tyler  died 
in  January;  John  Quincy  Adams,  in 
February;" Fillmore,  in  March;  Lincoln 
and  William  Henry  Harrison,  in  April; 
Garfield,  in  September;  Pierce,  in  Oc- 
tober; Arthur,  in  November;  and  Wash- 
ington, in  December.  John  Adams  lived 
to  be  ninety  years  and  eight  months  old, 
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while  Garfield  died  at  the  middle  age  of 
forty-nine  years  and  ten  months.  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
lived  to  be  octogenarians;  Monroe,  Jack- 
son, Van  Buren,  Tyler,  Fillmore,  and 
Buchanan,  got  well  into  the  seventies, 
and  Washington,  William  Henry  Harri- 
son. Taylor,  Pierce,  Johnson,  and  Grant, 
only  reached  into  the  sixties.  Polk  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years,  and  Lin- 
coln and  Arthur  at  fifty-six. 

Jackson  was  known  as  "Old  Hick- 
ory"; William  Henry  Harrison,  as  "Tip- 
pecanoe"; Taylor,  as  "Rough  and 
Ready";  Buchanan,  as  "Jimmy  Buck- 
anan";  Lincoln,  as  "Old  Abe,"  "Uncle 
Abe",  and  "Father  Abraham";  Johnson, 
as  "Andy  Johnson";  and  Grant,  as  "LTn- 
conditional  Surrender  Grant," —  epithets 
al!  bestowed  affectionately. 

Among  noted  episodes  may  be  men- 
tioned the  first  election  of  Jefferson,  who 
was  selected  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. There  had  been  a  tie  (electoral) 
vote  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr.  But  the  former  was  elected, 
receiving  the  votes  of  ten  States,  while 
Burr  received  but  four.  The  next  and 
only  other  serious  occurrence  was  the 
disturbance  over  the  election  of  1876. 
which  was  settled  by  an  electoral  com- 
mission composed  of  fifteen  eminent 
statesmen,  which  gave  Hayes  one  ma- 
jority. It  was  in  many  respects  the  great- 
est political  event  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  could  not  have 
possibly  happened  in  any  other  republic 
without  dreadful  bloodshed,  and  pos- 
sibly, dissolution.  Another  event  of  a 
disturbing  character  was  the  attempted 
impeachment  of  Johnson  for  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  But  im- 
peachment failed,  owing  to  the  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  statesmanship,  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  eminent  Senators  of  the 
dominant  party,  such  as  Fessenden  of 
Maine.  Trumbull  of  Illinois.  Henderson 
oi  Missouri,  and  others.  Johnson  had 
committed  no  crimes  or  misdemeanors; 
but  the  rampant  extremists  of  that  da\ 
under  Butler  and  Bingham  in  the  House, 
and  Morton  and  Chandler  in  the  Senate, 
the  real  managers  of  the  movement,  in- 
troduced the  high-handed  charges,  which 
were  in  reality  a  subterfuge  for  the  un- 
seating of  Johnson  and  the  elevating  of 


Ben  Wade.  Sherman  devotes  a  chapter 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  book  to  this 
grave  incident,  and  declares  that  John- 
son not  only  did  no  wrong,  but  that  he 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  Lincoln,  which  would  have 
been  one  of  reconciliation,  rehabilitation, 
and  peace. 

Washington  will  always  be  known  as 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  Lincoln 
as  the  Preserver  of  the  Country.  Adams 
the  elder  gave  the  first  New  Year's  re- 
ception in  1 80 1,  and  was  a  man  of  much 
social  pride  and  show.  Jefferson 
trampled  on  all  etiquette  and  abolished 
formal  receptions,  and  turned  society  up- 
side down.  Madison  and  his  wife  "Dolly" 
re-established  social  formalities,  but  in 
1814  had  the  White  House  burned  over 
their  heads,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
take  up  their  quarters  with  the  army. 
Monroe  was  the  last  Revolutionary 
President,  and  his  administration  was 
known  as  the  "era  of  good  feeling."  John 
Quincy  Adams  established  the  code  of 
official  etiquette  that  exists  in  Washing- 
ton at  present.  But  the  Adams  code  of 
manners  had  a  hard  time  of  it  during  the 
Jacksonian  terms,  when  pipes  and  to- 
bacco and  jugs  of  whisky  were  on  the 
mantels,  free  for  all.  There  then  were  no 
guards  or  doorkeepers.  Latch  strings 
were  always  out,  and  all  visitors  came 
and  went  as  they  pleased,  and  ate  and 
diank  and  smoked  as  much  as  they  de- 
sired. Everything  "went."  Van  Buren 
adopted  the  Adams  social  code,  and  gave 
an  aristocratic  air  to  the  Presidential 
mansion.  Tyler  gave  the  Harrisonian 
"Whigs"  a  lively  political  shaking  up. 
and  "Tylerized"'  his  party,  but  cultivated 
society.  Balls  and  receptions  of  a  daz- 
zling character  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Tyler's  time.  Polk  was  digni- 
fied and  reserved,  and  Mrs.  Polk  a- 
bolished  dancing  at  the  presidential 
mansion.  The  Mexican  war  was  carried 
on  under  President  Polk.  Although  an 
unjust  war,  it  was  of  great  material  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  Taylor  got  the 
Whigs  back  into  the  procession,  and  his 
successor.  Fillmore,  was  the  last  Whig 
President.  Then  came  Pierce,  the  Demo- 
crat, whose  methods  nearly  ruined  his 
party  in  the  North,  and  then  Buchanan, 
the     last      Democratic      President     for' 
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twenty-four  years.  In  1861  Lincoln  was 
inaugurated,  the  first  Republican  Presi- 
dent. His  was  the  war  period.  Johnson 
followed,  with  his  reconstruction  policy 
that  a  radical  Congress  downed.  Grant 
followed  and  remained  eight  years  on  his 
record  of  the  field.  Socially,  his  terms 
were  brilliant  ones,  and  the  White  House 
resounded  with  music,  marriages,  and 
merry-making.  More  whisky  was  con- 
sumed in  the  Presidential  mansion  dur- 
ing Grant's  eight  years  than  in  the 
thirty-two  years  preceding.  Grant  be- 
came Caesar-like  in  many  ways,  and 
more  heads  than  Sumner's  and  Motley's 
fell  into  the  basket.  Hayes's  administra- 
tion was  eminently  clean  and  respectable, 
and  Mrs.  Hayes  set  herself  fiercely 
against  the  little  brown  jug.  Specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed  during  this  adminis- 
tration. Garfield  and  Arthur  maintained 
Republicanism,  and  the  administration 
of  the  latter  was  honest,  pure,  dignified, 
and  satisfactory.  Cleveland  followed, 
and  gave  fhe  Democrats  a  new  lease. 
Cleveland  was  an  honest,  courageous, 
patriotic  President.  Then  came  Harri- 
son, with  four  years  of  Republicanism. 
The  election  of  1892  gave  us  "four  more 
years  of  Grover",  but  with  such  a  Con- 
gressional mess  of  protectionized  and 
sugared  reform  tariff,  and  demagogical 
pandering  to  Silver  (with  a  big  S),  that 
an  archangel  could  n't  have  had  a  good 
administration. 

After  the  Revolutionary  war,  there 
were  two  parties,  the  Federalists  and  the 
Anti-Federalists,  and  these  parties  grew 
each  stronger  during  the  administration 
of  Washington.  At  the  close  of  his 
terms  the  Federalists  nominated  John 
Adams  for  the  Presidency,  and  Jefferson 
was  the  favorite  of  the  Anti-Federalists. 
For  the  next  election  Adams  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Federalists,  but  the  Anti- 
Federalists  had  dropped  their  name  and 
called  themselves  Republicans,  and 
some,  Democratic-Republicans.  They 
nominated  Jefferson.  In  1801,  the  Fed- 
eralists nominated  Pinckney  and  the  Re- 
publicans James  Madison.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Monroe  the  slavery  ques- 
tion came  up,  and  the  tariff  became  a 
party  issue,  and  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Federal    party    the    Whig    party    was 


formed.  The  Whigs  favored  a  tariff,  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  a  State  bank. 
The  followers  of  Jackson,  made  up 
largely  of  the  Republicans,  opposed  the 
tariff,  were  strict  constructionists,  and 
advocated  State  rights,  and  rechristened 
themselves  Democrats.  Parties  were  di- 
vided on  these  lines  until  the  campaign 
of  1856,  when  the  old  Whigs  and  Free- 
Soil  Democrats  appeared  as  a  new  na- 
tional party  under  the  name  of  Republi- 
cans; and  for  just  forty  years  the  names 
of  the  two  great  unbroken  political  or- 
ganizations have  remained  the  same. 

In  1824,  Clay,  Jackson,  Crawford,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  all  ran  as  Republi- 
cans. But  in  1828,  Jackson  ran  as  Dem- 
ocrat, and  the  party  of  that  name  today  is 
sixty-eight  years  old,  and  answers  to  that 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  thirty-six 
years  before.  In  1836  there  were  five 
candidates,  all  of  whom  were  Whigs  ex- 
cept Van  Buren,  who  was  elected  —  a 
Democrat.  In  1848,  Van  Buren  ran  as 
a  Free-Soiler,  and  in  1852  John  P.  Hale 
ran  as  a  Free-Soil  Democrat.  In  1856 
John  C.  Fremont  ran  as  (latter  day)  Re- 
publican, and  Fillmore  ran  as  the  Know- 
Nothing  (or  American)  candidate,  while 
Buchanan  was  elected  as  Democrat.  In 
i860,  there  were  four  candidates:  Lin- 
coln as  Republican ;  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
as  Democrat,  John  C.  Breckenridge  as 
Southern  Democrat,  and  John  Bell  as 
Union. 

Of  the  twenty-three  Presidents,  there 
are  fourteen  whose  Christian  names  are 
scriptural, — five  Jameses,  three  Johns,  two 
Andrews,  one  Benjamin,  one  Zacharv. 
one  Thomas,  and  one  Abraham.  There 
are  six  surnames  of  five  letters  each, — 
the  two  Adamses,  Buren,  Tyler,  Grant 
and  Hayes.  John  is  the  shortest  Chris- 
tian name,  and  Rutherford  the  longest. 
Washington  is  the  longest  surname;  and 
Polk,  the  shortest.  The  longest  entire 
name  is  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,  and 
the  shortest,  John  Tyler  and  John 
Adams.  Both  of  the  latter  only  have  as 
many  letters  as  there  are  in  Garfield's 
full  name,  and  are  five  less  than  those  in 
Hayes's.  There  are  six  names  that  have 
thirteen  letters,  Jackson's,  Polk's,  Tay- 
lor's, Buchanan's,  Lincoln's,  and  Grant's. 
There  are  four  names  of  fifteen  letters 
each,  three  of  fourteen,  and  two  of  six- 
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teen.  And  there  are  six  surnames  that 
end  with  "son."  There  are  probably 
other  interesting  combinations.  The 
most  curious  coincidence  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  three  Presidents  from  Tennessee 
have  each  thirteen  letters  in  his  name; 
that  two  of  them  are  alike  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  letters;  that  their  Chris- 
tian names  are  all  three  scriptural  ones; 
that  these  three  Tennessee  Presidents 
were  Democrats,  and  that  they  were  all 
born  in  North  Carolina.  Jackson  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  were  born  in  1767, 
and  Grant  and  Hayes  in  1822. 

Only  one  name  contains  initials  that 
may  be  used  for  a  word, —  "Ja£  ' —  that 
of  James  A.  Garfield.  Had  Grant  never 
changed  his  name,  the  original  initials 
would  have  spelled  "Hug."  His  name 
as  a  boy  was  Hiram  Ulysses,  and  the  H., 
which  stood  for  Hiram,  was  dropped, 
and  S.  inserted  Dy  mistake  when  he  en- 
tered West  Point.  It  is  also  true  that 
while  in  school,  prior  to  graduation,  he 
always  wrote  it  U.  H.  Grant.  How  came 
he  to  write  it  thus  if  his  proper  initials 
were  H.  U.  G.?  The  reason  is,  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  in  George- 
town, Ohio,  the  boys  gave  him  a  nick- 
name spelled  by  his  initials,  and  not  lik- 
ing to  be  called  "Hug,"  he  transposed 
the  order  of  his  given  name,  and  there- 
fore of  his  initials,  and  this  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  parents,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  nickname.  When  his 
name  was  given  to  Mr.  Hamer  at  the 
time  of  his  nomination  as  cadet,  it  was 
given  in  this  order,  and  in  the  register 
the  "S."  was  substituted  for  the  "H,"  by 
mistake.  He  signed  his  name  U.  H. 
Grant  till  after  he  received  his  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  which  commission  was 
made  out  according  to  the  register,  with 
an  S  in  place  of  the  H,  and  then  he  found 
it  necessary  to  sign  his  name  officially  to 
correspond  with  his  commission,  and  of 
necessity  began  to  write  it  U.  S.  He 
never  took  the  name  of  Simpson.  That 
was  the  name  of  his  younger  brother, 
who  was  the  merchant  in  Galena  for 
whom  U.  S.  kept  the  books,  and  who 
died  of  consumption  in  the  summer  of 
1881. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  prohibi- 
tionist, none  of  the  Presidents  has  been 
strictly  a  "temperance  man,"  as  all  have 


indulged  in  wines  and  liquors,  moder- 
ately or  otherwise  —  generally  in  a 
strictly  temperate  way.  No  President  of 
the  United  States  has  ever  been  seen  |  in 
public,  at  least)  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicants.  It  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten that  Grant  and  Cleveland  have  been 
drunk  while  incumbents.  But  this  is  not 
so.  And  further,  no  one  has  believed  it, 
unless  it  be  some  person  who  is  only  too 
willing  to  believe  a  slander  upon  any 
Chief  Magistrate.  Grant  was  exemplary 
in  this  respect,  although  he  was  fond  of 
a  glass  of  gooa  whisky,  a  punch,  and 
chmpagne.  Cleveland  appreciates  a 
glass  of  grog,  and  is  fond  of  beer.  John- 
son was  a  temperate  man,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  indulged  too  freely 
of  John  W.  Forney's  excellent  Monon- 
gahela  whisky  the  night  before  and 
morning  of  his  inauguration  as  Vice 
President.  Johnson  was  particularly 
fond  of  Robertson  County  (Tennessee) 
whisky,  and  took  a  tod  or  two  daily.  On 
a  cold  winter  night,  his  favorite  drink 
was  a  hot  apple  toddy  or  hot  Scotch  or 
Iiish  whisky  punch.  Jackson,  although 
exceedingly  courtly  when  occasion 
prompted  it,  drank  freely  with  his  friends 
of  rum,  brandy,  whisky,  or  applejack. 
All  the  Presidents  up  to  Van  Buren  in- 
dulged in  liquors,  and  Madeira  wine. 
Polk,  Hayes,  ana  Harrison,  used  liquors 
less  than  the  others,  yet  all  three  knew 
good  grog  when  they  tasted  it.  Garfield 
was  fond  of  fine  wines,  and  once  in  a 
while  indulged  in  brandy  and  ice.  Lin- 
coln also  took  a  "snifter"  of  Bourbon  oc- 
casionally, and  enjoyed  a  glass  or  two  of 
sherry  or  port.  Buchanan  took  to  Mo- 
nongahela  whisky  as  a  tod,  and  was  fond 
of  fine  wines.  Pierce  enjoyed  a  glass  of 
rum,  brandy  or  whisky,  and  was  happy 
over  a  mint  julep  on  a  hot  summer  after- 
noon. Arthur  was  a  connoisseur  and 
partook  genteelly  of  all  good  liquors  and 
wines.  Taylor  and  Fillmore  were  fond 
of  a  good  glass  of  Madeira  or  brandy. 
All  of  the  Presidents  were  good  livers. 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Wan  Buren,  Fill- 
more, Buchanan,  Grant,  Arthui,  and 
Cleveland,  particularly  so.  Polk,  Hayes. 
Lincoln,  and  Johnson,  only  cared  for 
"good  square  meals."  All  of  them  up  to 
Van  Buren's  time  played  ioo  and  brag, 
generally  for  small  amounts.     Poker  was 
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unknown  in  those  days.  Jackson  was 
fond  of  whist.  Grant  played  eucher  and 
poker.  Lincoln's  favorite  game  was 
"old  sledge."  Pierce  was  fond  of  "bluff" 
and  seven-up.  Polk,  Hayes,  Garfield, 
and  the  Harrisons,  never  played  for 
money.  Johnson  did  not  know  one  card 
from  another,  never  used  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  was  never  in  a  theater  or  at  a 
horse-race  in  his  life.  The  only  games 
he  knew  were  checkers  and  "fox  and 
geese."  Washington,  Jackson,  Pierce, 
Taylor,  and  Johnson,  could  swear  to  a 
cavalry  officer's  taste;  while  Grant,  Polk, 
Hayes,  Garfield,  and  Monroe, all  soldiers, 
learned  to  swear  not  at  all.  Harrison  and 
Cleveland  have  been  known  to  break  the 
third  commandment.  Lincoln  was  fond 
of  the  theater.  He  once  informed  the 
writer  that  he  was  particularly  fond  of 
the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  with 
Hacket  as  Falstafif;  of  Murdock's  rendi- 
tion of  Hamlet,  of  Kean's  Richard;  and 
that  he  regarded  "Macbeth"  as  Shakes- 
peare's greatest  work. 

Buchanan  was  the  only  bachelor 
through  life,  and  his  bachelorhood  was 
the  result  of  a  foolish  misunderstanding. 
While  a  successful  young  lawyer  in  Lan- 
caster, he  became  engaged  to  a  beautiful 
but  somewhat  domineering  girl.  Some 
legal  business  sent  him  into  a  neighbor- 
ing county,  where  he  remained  for  sev- 
eral days.  When  he  returned  one  even- 
ing he  found  his  office  filled  with  impor- 
tunate clients,  and  tired  and  hungry  as 
he  was,  he  attended  to  their  business. 
Then  hurrying  to  the  home  of  the  angel 
of  his  dreams  he  found  it  closed  and 
dark.  Next  morning  he  repeated  the 
visit,  and  although  he  saw  Miss  —  at  the 
window,  he  was  told  by  a  servant  that 
she  was  not  at  home.  He  walked  away 
and  never  approached  the  house  again. 
Neither  could  subdue  pride  enough  to 
make  or  seek  an  explanation.  The  young 
lady  shortly  after  died,  and  Mr.  Buchan- 
and    never  attempted    to  win    another. 

The  first  presidential  wedding  took 
place  in  June,  1844,  when  Tyler  married 
Miss  Julia  Gardiner  in  New  York.  The 
first  presidential  wedding  (and  the  only 
one)  at  the  White  House  was  that  of 
Cleveland  and  Miss  Frances  Folsom, 
during  Cleveland's  first  term:     The  first 


lady  at  the  White  House  to  die  there  was 
Tyler's  first  wife,  who  died  in  September, 
1842.  Grant's  daughter  Nellie  was  mar- 
ried at  the  President's  House,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln's  darling  Tad  died  there. 

Jefferson  was  a  widower;  his  wife  had 
died  in  1782,  nearly  twenty  years  before 
he  became  President.  Mrs.  Jackson  died 
December  22,  1828,  about  two  months 
before  her  husband's  inauguration.  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren's  wife  had  been  dead 
eighteen  years  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Arthur  died  January  12, 
1880,  about  twenty  months  before  her 
husband  became  President. 

All  the  Presidents  attended  churches 
at  times  in  their  lives,  regularly  or  irreg- 
ularly. 'Washington,  though  skeptical, 
was  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  Jefferson,  though  accused  of 
being  an  infidel,  was  far  from  that;  but 
he  was  broadly  tolerant,  and  author  of 
the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Freedom.  He  was,  however,  never  con- 
nected with  any  denomination,  and  not 
very  often  attended  any  place  of  worship. 
John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
Fillmore,  were  Unitarians.  Madison, 
Monroe,  William  Henry  Harrison,  Ty- 
ler, Taylor,  and  Arthur,  were  Episcopa- 
lians. Jackson  was  not  very  religious, 
but  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  church  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife;  Van  Buren  at- 
tended the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  but 
was  not  a  member;  Polk  was  not  a 
church  member,  but  on  his  death  bed 
was  baptised  by  a  Methodist  clergyman; 
Pierce  was  a  Congregationalist;  Buchan- 
an belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  church; 
President  Lincoln  belonged  to  no  de- 
nomination, though  before  his  election 
and  frequently  afterward  he  attended  the 
Presbyterian  church, and  his  reverent  be- 
lief in  God  is  attested  in  many  of  his  writ- 
ings. Johnson  also  occasionally  at- 
tended the  same  church,  after  he  became 
President.  General  Grant  was  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  services  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  in  Washington,  though  not 
a  member  of  it  or  of  any.  Garfield  at- 
tended the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  of 
which  he  had  once  been  a  preacher. 
Harrison  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  attended  that  church,  of  which 
his  father  was  a  minister. 
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NUSQUALLY  MYTHOLOGY 


STUDIES    OF   THE   WASHINGTON    INDIANS 


By  JAMES   WICKERSHAM 


THE  word  "Nusqually"  is  the  angli- 
cized form  of  the  Indian  name 
"Squally";  their  own  name  for 
their  tribe  is  Squally-absch,  meaning 
Squally  people;  the  word  Squally  seems 
to  be  related  to  "squa-qually",  meaning 
grass;  if  so  they  art.'  the  "people  of  the 
grass  country".  As  they  inhabited  the 
beautiful  park-like  prairies  around  the 
southern  head  of  Puget  Sound,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  name  will  be  ap- 
parent. 

The  Nusqually  nation  embraced  all 
the  sub-tribes  between  the  Skagit  and 
Ouiniault  rivers;  it  included  the  Skagits. 

Snohomish.        Duwamish,        Puyallup, 

Squally,  and  the  tribes  around  <  Mympia 
and  thence  to  Gray's  Harbor  and  the 
Quiniault  river.  All  these  talked  di  i- 
k-cts  of  the  same  stock  language,  and 
were  intimately  related  by  marriage  and 
Vol.     xxxii — 23 


in  their  methods  of  domestic  life.  They 
were  all  connected,  also,  by  common  re- 
ligious observances,  myths,  and  tradi- 
tions. The  area  of  common  myths, 
however,  was  much  greater  than  their 
tribal  area,  for  the  belief  in  Doquebulth, 
the  Changer,  and  in  the  underground 
world  of  the  dead,  extended  far  into 
other  tribes. 

The  Squally  was  neither  a  stoic  nor  a 
stone;  he  loved  his  family,  his  friends, 
and  his  country;  he  was  moved  by  the 
sentiments  of  love.  hate,  and  jealousy: 
of  fear  and  the  sublimest  courage:  he 
sang,  danced,  and  made  music;  he 
laughed,  whistled,  and  joked,  with  as 
jolly  a  fellowship  as  the  white  man:  he 
was  an  orator,  a  soldier  and  a  patriot; 
I.eschi.  Quiemulth,  and  Kanaskut.  gave 
up  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  native 
land. 
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Neither  was  the  Squally  an  atheist;  he 
humbly  bowed  in  submission  to  Nature. 
His  theology  was  simple, — 

L,o,  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  the  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the 
wind,  — 

embraced  the  whole  of  his  creed.  It 
was  not  the  God  of  the  Christian  that  he 
saw,  however;  he  worshiped  not  one 
god  but  many;  the  god  of  the  storm 
thundering  over  his  lowly  home  was 
Wha-quoddie,  the  Thunder-bird,  while 
the  voice  of  the  wind  was  La-liad,  the 
spirit  of  the  air.  He  did  not  believe  in 
a  single  Supreme  Being,  but  in  a  multi- 
tude of  spirits,  some  benevolent  and  oth- 
ers bad.  Each  manifestation  of  nature 
was  represented  by  a  different  spirit  or 
demon;  he  accepted  Nature  as  the 
Source  and  indulged  in  but  few  doubts 
or  speculations. 

He  was  so  truly  simple  that  his  theol- 
ogy was  free  from  even  the  idea  of  a 
hell;  he  seems  not  to  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  create  a  place  of  eternal  tor- 
ment in  which  to  confine  his  brother 
who  insisted  that  the  god  of  thunder  ate 
buffalo  instead  of  whales.  There  was 
but  one  resort  for  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
and  this  spirit  land  was  underground 
and  not  in  the  sky. 

The  Squally-absch  believed  the  world 
to  be  flat,  and  beneath  its  surface  was 
the  home  of  the  dead,  "Otlas-skio." 
Constant  communication  was  main- 
tained between  this  and  the  under- 
ground world  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
as  well  as  by  the  shamans  or  "medicine 
men."  The  country  of  Otlas-skio  is 
filled  with  waving  forests,  grassy  plains, 
and  running  streams.  Villages  after  the 
ancient  type  occupy  the  most  beautiful 
places;  the  woods  are  filled  with  game, 
and  singing  birds;  brilliant  flowers  en- 
liven the  landscape  and  perfume  the 
l>almy  air;  the  streams  are  filled  with 
salmon,  and  it  is  indeed  a  happy  hunting- 
ground,  where  the  dead  find  all  their 
friends  and  relatives.  Here  the  soul  of 
-the  dead  passes  an  eternity  in  pursuit  of 
the  pleasures  so  dear  on  earth;  the  fam- 
ily is  again  formed;  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren gather  around  the  hearth  fire,  and 
the  happiest  period  of  the  life  on  earth 
is  resumed,  never  to  be  broken  again  by 
the  pangs  of  separation  and  death. 


The  soul  of  a  dead  person  is  called 
"sli";  if  a  corpse  is  placed  in  a  dead 
house  or  box,  a  hole  is  always  left  for 
the  escape  of  the  soul.  The  spirit  is 
thought  by  them  to  retain  many  of  the 
attributes  of  the  body.  It  has  the  power 
of  speech,  and  is  thought  by  them  to  be 
the  very  essence  and  shadow  of  the  in- 
dividual, preserving  also  in  the  ghostly 
form  the  exact  shape  of  the  dead  person. 
George  Leschi,  a  member  of  the  tribe 
and  a  firm  believer  in  the  ancient  faith, 
gave  this  statement  regarding  the  soul 
and  its  possible  separation  from  the 
body  even  before  death:  "You  might  be 
asleep  and  your  father  who  is  dead 
might  come  and  get  your  soul  and  take 
it  to  where  the  dead  stay,  across  a  river. 
Next  day  you  would  feel  bad  (sick)  and 
grow  worse,  and  finally  die.  The  soul 
may  be  separated  from  the  body.  The 
tahmanaous  man  can  steal  the  soul  away 
from  the  body  and  kill  the  person." 

When  the  soul  goes  to  Otlas-skio  it 
enters  the  earth  and  goes  downward; 
before  reaching  the  abode  of  the  dead  it 
must  cross  a  river,  and  a  small  object  of 
value  is  often  placed  in  the  mouth  to  pay 
the  ferryman,  who  waits  on  the  banks 
with  a  ghostly  canoe  to  ferry  the  soul 
across.  Sometimes  the  ferryman  is  ab- 
sent, whereupon  the  soul  returns  to 
earth,  re-enters  the  body  and  the  person 
resumes  life.  It  is  thus  that  they  ex- 
plain a  case  of  suspended  animation. 

The  Squally  neither  expected  favor  or 
reward,  nor  feared  punishment  after 
death.  During  life,  however,  he  wor- 
shiped the  beneficent  forces  of  Nature 
and  appealed  to  them  for  aid  and  assist- 
ance; he  feared  the  evil  forces  repre- 
sented by  a  multitude  of  demons,  whom 
he  attempted  to  propitiate  that  he  might 
escape  their  attacks.  His  ceremonial 
appeals  to  the  good  forces,  and  his  at- 
tempts to  allay  the  evil  one,  constituted 
the  ritual  of  Nusqually  theology. 

Doquebulth,  the  Changer,  represents 
the  highest  form  of  good  in  the  polythe- 
ism of  the  Squally-absch,  while  the  fear 
of  Seatco,  the  demon  of  the  dark  forest, 
was  the  most  pronounced  feature  of  their 
demonology.  Doquebulth  was  a  culture 
hero;  he  changed  men  into  animals  and 
fish  and  transformed  his  wives  into  the 
sleek  brown-coated  elk;  he    taught  the 
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Indians  to  make  and  use  the  bow  an  1 
arrow;  he  created  the  salmon  and  other 
food  fish  and  taught  the  Squally-absch  to 
make  traps.  The  story  of  his  birth  in  the 
stars  and  descent  to  earth  is  an  unfailing 
source  of  interest  to  Indian  auditors:-- 

Two  comely  sisters  of  the  tribe  of 
Squallv-absch  had  retired  to  sleep  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  a  mat  home.  Above 
their  heads  the  mats  parted  somewhat, 
and  through  the  rent  they  gazed  upon 
the  starry  heaven.  Like  many  another 
pair  of  maidens  they  began  to  talk  of 
marriage.  The  Indians  imagine  that  men 
are  frequently  placed  in  the  sky  by  some 
supernatural  power,  and  there  shine  as 
stars.  Referring  to  these  curious  legends, 
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one  of  the  sisters  inquired  of  the  other 
which  of  the  stars  above  them  she  would 
choose  for  a  husband.  The  answer  was, 
"The  bright  one."  The  other  chose  the 
red  star,  and  dreaming  of  marriage  with 
these  far-away  star  men.  they  fell  asleep. 
When  they  awoke  they  found  that  they 
had  been  transported  to  the  stars.  They 
met  the  bright  and  red  star  men  of  their 
fancy  and  became  their  wives;  and  so 
happy  and  peaceful  was  their  honeymoon 
that  they  forgot  in  some  degree  the  loss 
of  home  and  friends  on  the  far-off  earth. 
To  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  by  this  astral 
marriage,  was  born  Doquebulth.  a  beau- 
tiful child,  and  one  possessed  of  the 
power  to  change  the  very  character  of 
matter.    He  could  change  a  man  or  wo- 
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man  into  a  rock,  an  elk,  or  a  bird;  he 
could  upturn  mountains,  break  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  into  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  could  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
earth. 

As  with  other  Indian  wives,  it  was  the 
duty  of  these  two  sisters  to  seek  food  for 
their  husbands.  Each  day  they  wan- 
dered out  to  dig  fern  roots  (tuddy)  to  mix 
with  salmon  eggs  to  make  "tsad-ack.' 
They  were  cautioned  by  their  husbands, 
"Do  not  dig  deep,  take  only  the  fern 
roots  nearest  the  surface." 

This  injunction  they  followed  for  a 
long  time,  but  Eve-like,  one  day  one  of 
them  said,  "Why  do  our  husbands  re- 
quire us  to  take  only  that  part  of  the 
tuddy  nearest  the  surface,  why  not  dig 
deeper?" 

No  sooner  suggested  than  they  began 
to  dig.  Deeper  and  deeper  they  dug,  un- 
til the  very  bottom  root  of  tuddy  was 
reached,  when,  upon  another  stroke  of 
the  elk-horn,  they  pierced  the  surface  of 
Star-land.  Peering,  with  astonishment, 
through  this  hole,  they  saw  far  below 
them  the  waving  forests  and  blue  waters, 
the  clouds  and  mountains  of  earth,  their 
old  home. 

"Ah,"  they  said,  "there  is  our  country; 
there  is  where  we  came  from;  there  are 
our  friends  and  parents." 

They  now  began  to  long  to  go  back 
to  their  own  people;  thereafter  only  the 
the  youngest  dug  fern  roots,  while  the 
eldest  began  secretly  to  make  a  rope  of 
hazel  witches.  After  great  labor  the  rope 
was  completed.  One  day  they  went  out 
as  usual  to  dig  tuddy,  the  mother  carry- 
ing Doquebulth  on  her  back.  Having 
arrived  at  the  place  where  their  rope  lay 
concealed,  they  dug  a  hole  through  Star- 
land,"  and  having  tied  one  end  of  their 
withe  rope  to  a  tree,  dropped  the  other 
end  through  the  hole  and  found  to  their 
great  joy  that  it  reached  the  earth.  The 
youngest  sister  descended  first,  carrying 
Doquebulth.  After  she  had  safely 
reached  the  earth  the  mother  came  down, 
and  carrying  the  child  of  the  stars  in 
their  arms.,  they  traveled  a  little  way  and 
found  their  old  home,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  joy.  And  this  is  the 
story  of  the  birth  and  descent  upon  earth 
of  Doquebulth,  the  Changer. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  earth,  the 


child  of  the  stars  was  stolen  by 
the  Pup-pe-de  and  carried  to  the 
land  of  Sunset,  —  behind  a  great  por- 
tal _  that  regularly  rose  and  fell. 
Their  efforts  to  recover  him  make 
a  long  chapter  in  the  sagas  of  Fish-land. 
The  deer,  bear,  crow,  eagle,  and  many 
others,  were  sent  for  him,  but  all  were 
crushed  at  the  dangerous  portal.  At  last 
Ski-ki,  the  jay  bird,  was  sent.  He  sat 
just  outside  the  portal  until  it  began  to 
rise,  when  he  went  through  in  a  flash,  — 
not  quite  enough,  however,  for  the  clos- 
ing walls  crushed  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  Ski-ki  yet  turns  his  head  sidewise  to 
the  Squally-absch  that  his  topknot  may 
remind  them  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owe  him.  Doquebulth  created  the 
sun  and  sent  his  brother  Tlo-qualth  to 
preside  therein;  while  he  finally  ascended 
to  the  moon  where  he  yet  resides. 

Doquebulth,  the  spirit  of  light,  finds 
his  opposite  in  Seatco,  the  evil  one,  the 
demon  of  the  dark  forests.  Seatco  is  a 
malicious  demon  having  the  form  of  an 
Indian,  but  larger,  quick  and  stealthy. 
He  inhabits  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
woods,  where  his  campfires  are  often 
seen ;  he  sleeps  by  day  but  sallies  forth  at 
dusk  for  "a  night  of  it."  He  robs  traps, 
breaks  canoes,  steals  food  and  other 
portable  property;  he  waylays  the  belated 
traveler,  and  is  said  to  kill  all  those 
whose  bodies  are  found  dead.  To  his 
wicked  and  malicious  cunning  is  credited 
all  the  unfortunate  and  malicious  acts 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  explained. 
Pie  steals  children  and  brings  them  up  as 
slaves  in  his  dark  retreats;  he  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  disobedient  child, 
and  is  an  object  of  fear  and  terror  to  all. 

The  Squally-absch  believe  as  firmly 
as  Christian  people  that  a  deluge  once 
destroyed  the  nations  of  the  world.  Long 
ago  there  came  a  great  flood,  and  as  the 
water  rose  higher  than  the  hills  and 
mountains,  the  Indians  tied  their  canoes 
by  long  ropes  to  trees  on  the  highest 
hills  in  their  vicinity.  Three  points  were  I 
thus  used:  Suc-cla-de-tsote,  one  of  the 
Olympic  mountains,  Ba-be-date,  one  of 
the  high  hills  near  Port  Orchard,  and 
De-sha-ca,  a  high  hill  near  the  south  end 
of  Puget  Sound.  They  clung  to  these 
mountains  while  the  waters  rose  around 
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them ;  many  were  drowned.  A  few 
canoes,  however,  broke  away  and  landed, 
after  the  flood,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  and  which  explains  the  fact  that 
other  tribes  speak  a  similar  language. 
From  the  few  who  thus  escaped  the  pres- 
ent tribes  have  descended. 

About  a  mile  east  of  Buckley,  in  the 
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valley  of  the  White  river,  stands  a  small 
mountain  peak.  It  is  about  a  thousand 
feet  high  and  is  surrounded  by  the  level 
valley.  Its  southern  base  comes  down  to 
the  river,  yet  far  enough  away  to  per- 
mit the  ancient  Yakima  trail  to  go  by  on 
its  way  down  from  the  Xachess  pass. 
Heie  the  glacial  waters  break  from  the 
mountain  canyons:  the  green  prairies  so 


loved  by  the  Squally-absch  dot  the 
forests  from  this  point  to  Puget  Sound. 
This  almost  perpendicular  peak  is 
"Knim-tla"  or  Thunder-mountain,  and  is 
the  resting  place  of  Wha-quoddie,  the 
thunder-bird.  Wha-quoddie  is  a  monster 
bird ;  he  advances  in  and  above  the  storm 
cloud;  thunder  is  produced  by  the  move- 
ment of  his  wings,  and 
lightning  by  the  flash  of  his 
eyes.  He  is  the  spirit  of 
the  storm;  he  creates 
clouds  and  controls  the 
rains.  He  goes  out  to  the 
ocean  for  food,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  meteorolog- 
ical fact  that  the  rain 
clouds  and  thunder  storms 
come  from  the  Pacific. 
When  the  thunder  rolls 
and  rumbles  from  the  dark 
advancing  cloud,  filling  the 
valley  and  the  canyons 
above  Knim-tla  with  dis- 
tant reverberations,  when 
the  dark  storm  advances 
and  the  lightning  flashes,  it 
is  noticed  that  Wha-quod- 
die has  returned  to  his 
mountain  home  from  an- 
other trip  to  the  ocean.  The 
Squally-absch  compare 
their  rich  lands,  flowing 
rivers,  waving  forests,  their 
fisheries  and  berry  lands. 
with  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Yakimas,  and  give  the 
praise  to  Wha-quoddie, 
who  brings  the  rains:  at 
the  same  time  they  fear  the 
noise  of  the  thunder  and 
the  stroke  of  lightning. 

Ska-gwats.     a     shaman, 

was   jealous   of  the  power 

and  reputation  of  Doque- 

bulth,    and    sought    to   kill 

him.       He    prepared     four    long    sharp 

needles  with  which  to  stab  him.     As  he 

sat  singing  his  hatred  to  Doquebulth,  the 

Changer   came    by.      Skagwats   did    not 

recognize  him.    Doquebulth  said,  "What 

are  vmi  singing -about?     Sing  it  again." 

The     answer     was,     "I     am     making 

needles  with  which  to  kill  Doquebulth." 

The  Changer  asked  for    the    needles, 
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and  having  received  them,  suddenly 
seized  Ska-gwats  and  thrust  them  into 
his  legs  and  arms,  struck  him  a  blow, 
changed  him  into  a  deer  saying,  "You 
were  not  made  for  a  warrior,  but  to  be 
eaten  as  food."  And  Ska-gwats,  the  deer, 
has  the  bone  needles  in  his  ankles  to  this 
day. 

Tu-ba-dy  is  a  spirit  of  the  swamps  and 
thickets.  When  the  Squally-absch  hear 
the  voice  of  Tu-ba-dy  they  become  lost 
and  wander  aimlessly  about.  Tu-ba-dy 
does  no  damage  to  the  person,  no  one 
can  see  it,  but  simply  to  hear  its  voice 
causes  one  to  become  lost,  prevents  one 
from  knowing  the  right  direction  or 
finding  one's  home.  In  all  cases  where 
persons  aire  lost  in  the  woods,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  heard  the  cry  of  Tu-ba- 
dy  who  turned  them  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

Zach-ad  is  another  spirit  of  the 
swamps.  It  is  heard  to  cry  at  night  in 
the  swamps,  in  dense  woods  or  other 
lonely  places,  but  particularly  out  near 
Spanaway  lake.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Squally  word  "to  cry"  when  one's  rela- 
tive or  friend  dies,  and  the  voice  of  this 
spirit  is  an  omen  of  death.  Not  that  it 
will  cause  the  death,  for  it  merely  an- 
nounces a  fact  known  to  it  through  its 
intimacy  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
from  Otlas-skio. 

Three  dutiful  boys  lived  with  their 
mother  at  Twa-wal-kut,  our  Gig  Harbor. 
One  day  they  went  out  fishing  and  were 
drawn  into  the  whirlpools  around  Point 
Defiance,  their  canoe  was  overturned 
and  they  thrown  into  the  water.  Doque- 
bulth  was  passing  by,  and  he  changed 
them  into  porpoises;  and  they  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  these  waters.  The 
mother  long  mourned  her  sons;  she  sat 
on  the  beach  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Harbor,  looking  out 
over  the  waters  and  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, until  Doquebulth  turned  her  into  a 
large  granite  bowlder,  which  yet  lies 
there. 

Whe-atchee  is  the  Indian  name  of 
Steilacoom  lake.  It  is  given  to  that  body 
of  water  because  a  female  demon  of  that 
name  lives  in  its  depths.  No  Indian  ever 
bathes  in  that  lake  for  fear  of  Whe- 
atchee.  When  she  shows  herself  it  is  by 
raising  her  head  and  right  arm  out  of 


the  water,  elevating  the  little  finger  and 
thumb  and  closing  the  middle  fingers, 
and  saying  "Here  is  my  Whe-atchee." 
On  account  of  the  fear  of  this  demon  this 
lake  is  shunned  by  the  Squally-absch  as 
an  evil  place. 

"The  man  in. the  moon,"  according  to 
Squally  tradition,  is  a  female.  Swo-cock 
was  a  female  frog,  who  stole  Doque- 
bulth's  magic  bag,  for  which  theft  she 
was  condemned  by  him  to  stand  forever 
in  the  moon,  in  sight  of  all  the  Squally- 
absch,  holding  the  stolen  bag  in  her 
hand  —  a  solemn  public  warning  against 
theft. 

There  are  no  rattlesnakes  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  Wah- 
push,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Squally-absch, 
went  over  into  the  Yakima  country  to 
visit  his  friends.  While  there,  for  some 
misdemeanor,  he  was  turned  into  a  rat- 
tlesnake by  Doquebulth,  and  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  whole  tribe  of  rattlers. 
His  descendants  have  been  fully  in- 
formed of  their  ancestry  and  relation  to" 
the  Squally-absch,  and  when  a  rattle- 
snake hears  the  Squally  language  spoken 
and  thus  recognizes  a  relative,  his  anger 
instantly  subsides,  and  he  crawls  from 
the  sight  of  his  kinsman  as  fast  as  his 
wriggling  gait  will  allow.  The  Squally- 
absch  assert  that  the  rattlesnake  will  not 
bite  one  of  their  tribe. 

La-liad  is  the  spirit  of  the  wind.  When 
the  Indian  children  hear  the  sharp  mu- 
sical sound  of  the  wind  at  night  as  it  cuts 
the  corner  of  their  lowly  home,  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  call  of  La-liad.  When  the 
trees  bend  musically  before  the  breeze, 
when  a  stronger  wind  overturns  the 
great  fir  and  cedar  trunks,  it  is  the  force 
of  La-liad,  the  spirit  of  the  wind.  He  is 
the  attendant  upon  Wha-quoddie,  the 
storm  king,  and  usually  precedes  his 
coming.  Every  sound  of  the  wind,  every 
whistle,  moan,  or  sigh,  even  the  roar  of 
the  storni,  is  the  voice  of  La-liad. 

La-liad  was  the  "tahmanaous,"  or  spe- 
cial force  in  Nature,  through  which  old 
Luke,  an  ancient  Squally  obtained  his 
power  as  a  shaman.  He  claimed  to  have 
power  to  bring  on  a  wind  storm  or  to  al- 
lay one  when  fierce.  Some  years  ago  at 
Squaxin  island  his  power  was  questioned 
by  a  scientific  scoffer,  whereupon  old 
Luke  (after    first  taking    a  view  of    the 
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south-western  sky  and  sniffing  the 
breeze)  began  a  loud  speech,  calling 
upon  La-liad  to  send  a  strong  wind.  Ho 
began  to  dance,  shake  his  rattle,  and 
"make  medicine."  After  an  hour  or  two 
spent  in  loud  speech  and  frantic  dancing 
a  wind  storm  actually  arose,  and  became 
so    strone    that    it    blew    several    loose 
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boards  off  the  rancherie;  the  voice  <>t 
Ls.-liad  was  heard,  and  Luke  held  a 
"pow-wow"  with  the  spirit  of  the  storm, 
through  the  open  roof,  in  the  presence 
of  the  awe-struck  audience.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  shaman  was  never  again  ques- 
tioned. Many  another  great  man  has  as 
cunningly  won  a  reputation. 


The  Indian  mother  necessarily  sought 
to  impress  the  lesson  of  obedience  to 
parental  authority  upon  her  child,  and 
the  story  of  Swo-quad,  the  loon,  was  re- 
peated with  that  view.  Swo-quad  was  a 
headstrong  youth  who  frequently  dis- 
obeyed his  mother's  instructions.  He 
was  an  expert  swimmer  and  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  the  waters 
and  around  their  banks. 

I  li-     Jin  'tlier     cautioned 

him  against  going  to 
swim  in  Mason  lake, 
north  of  Shelton.  This 
caution  seemed  only  to 
stimulate  his  desire  to 
swim  in  the  forbidden 
waters;  and  one  day  he 
broke  away  from  his 
resolution  to  be  an  obe- 
dient boy,  and  went  into 
the  water  of  the  haunted 
lake.  Instead  of  de- 
mons he  only  saw  the 
speckled  trout,  "squs- 
pl,'  darting  from  side  to 
side  in  the  clear  lake 
waters.  In  his  joy  he 
dove,  and  swam,  and 
finally  caught  a  trout 
with  his  hand  and  swam 
ashore.  Elated  with  his 
exercise  and  hungry 
fro  111  exertion,  he 
kindled  a  fire,  cooked 
the  trout  and  ate  it. 
The  demon  of  the  lake 
lay  concealed  in  the 
beautiful  speckled  trout, 
and  instantly  Swo-quad 
was  turned  into  a  loon. 
Frantic  at  his  mis- 
fortune, he  flew  at  once 
to  his  mother's  home, 
and  circled  above  her 
head  uttering  the  dis- 
cordant cries  of  the 
loon,  but  crying  in  vain  to  explain  his 
awful  condition.  The  mother  not  know- 
ing that  it  was  her  unhappy  son.  who 
really  loved  her  in  spite  of  his  disobe- 
dience, tried  to  kill  the  bird  with  her  stick. 
To  this  day  Swo-quad  repeats  his  harsh 
notes  of  warning  whenever  a  disobedient 
child  is  within  sound  of  his  voice. 
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.OWN  the  trail  Mex- 
ican Dan  rode  very 
slowly.  Something 
was  wrong,  that  was 
clear,  or  Dan  would 
never  have  traveled 
this  "burro"  pace. 
The  fault,  whatever  it 
was,  did  not  lie  in  the 
trail;  for  the  track 
was  not  steep  and  it  wound  in  easy  de- 
scending stretches  across  the  mesa.  Nor 
was  it  because  Dan  needed  to  spare  his 
horse;  for  the  thin,  flat-limbed  mustang 
that  he  rode  was  not  jaded,  and  picked 
his  steps  over  the  little  dry  gullies 
scooped  out  by  the  last  winter's  rains  in 
the  trail  in  a  quick,  nervous  manner  that 
showed  his  bottom  had  not  been  tried. 
In  fact,  the  mustang  looked  as  though 
he  had  had  a  long  rest.  Clearly  it  was 
not  on  account  of  difficulties  in  the  road 
or  care  for  beast  that  regulated  Mexican 
Dan's  speed  this  bright  July  morning  as 
he  made  his  way  over  the  rolling  mesa. 
Dan  was  deep  in  thought.  And  it  was 
not  pleasant  thought  either,  if  the  ill-fav- 
ored look  upon  his  face  was  any  index  of 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  A  low 
forehead  grew  very  narrow  as  Dan's 
shaggy,  knitted  eyebrows  contracted  over 
the  deep-set  dark  eyes,  drawing  down 
the  forehead  line  of  short  coarse  black 
hair  until  hair  and  eyebrows  almost  met 
and  shut  out  forehead  altogether-  There 
was  a  long  scar  running  down  Dan's  left 
cheek,  starting  just  below  the  tip  of  the 
ear  and  ending  very  close  to  the  point  of 
the  chin,  and  under  mental  strain  this 
glowed  and  paled  alternately  like  the 
skin  of  an  angry  snake. 

Mexican  Dan  looked  very  well  on 
horseback, —  a  real  caballero,—  in  his 
peaked  hat,  braided  jacket,  and  slashed 
buckskin  breeches  covered  with  gilt  but- 
tons ;  but  when  he  dismounted  for  a  mo- 
ment  to   tighten    Pedro's    saddle-girths 
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and  administer  a  vicious  kick  to  the  rest- 
ive mustang,  then  the  ideal  vanished. 
He  became  short  and  squat,  and  bow- 
legged,  with  an  uncomfortable  hitch  in 
his  walk  that  suggested  a  dog  that  had 
been  sometime  hit  hard  across  the  loins 
and  always  afterward  showed  the  effect 
of  the  blow  in  his  gait. 

When  Dan  had  straightened  the  riata 
a  little  at  the  saddle  bow  and  remounted, 
Pedro,  the  horse,  left  to  his  own  direc- 
tion, commenced  to  pick  his  way  again 
across  the  mesa,  and  Dan  dropped  off 
deeper  than  ever  into  reverie. 

If  Dan's  thoughts  had  taken  utterance 
they  would  have  run  something  like  this: 
It  was  a  brave  horse,  and  alone  on  the 
mesa.  What  business  had  a  horse  to  be 
alone  in  such  a  place,  and  just  at  night- 
fall too  ?  Diablo,  but  it  was  very  care- 
less! And  how  easily  the  riata  settled 
about  his  neck,  and  he  did  not  struggle 
much  after  the  first  wild  plunge,  but  fell 
in  behind  Pedro  and  followed  very  nat- 
urally. Arrest  him  for  a  horse  thief!  It 
made  his  blood  hot  to  think  of  it.  What 
need  had  he  to  steal  a  horse?  Had  he 
not  Pedro,  and  Pedro  and  he  had  rid- 
den, slept,  and  eaten,  together  for  more 
than  three  years  now;  yes,  ever  since  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  that  accursed  treaty 
had  been  signed.  Then  the  close  sti- 
fling heat  of  the  filthy  room  in  that  pine 
box  they  called  a  jail,  not  at  all  like  the 
cool,  soft  air  of  the  adobe  house. 
Twenty-four  hours — an  age  of  waiting — 
and  at  last  that  reluctant  release  because 
no  one  could  claim  the  horse.  Yet  they 
said  he  had  better  leave  it,  and  so  he  did. 
Yet  what  right  had  they  to  it  ?  Certain- 
ly no  better  than  his  own,  except  they 
were  half  a  dozen  and  he  one, — argu- 
ment quite  convincing  enough,  how- 
ever, when  backed  by  those  convenient 
black-handled  revolvers  which  the  Amer- 
ican dogs  seemed  to  eat  and  sleep  with. 
And  so  he  had  come  again  over  the  pass 
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and  was  drifting  down  across  the  mesa, 
but  could  not  avoid  thinking  fiercely  of 
the  whole  business,  and  again  and  again 
going  over  it,  and  each  time  coming  out 
of  the  reverie  with  a  curse  upon  the 
heads  of  those  who  had  put  this  indignity 
upon  him. 

Pedro  was  standing  very  still  and  that 
fact  woke  Dan  up.  The  trail  had  taken 
an  abrupt  turn,  then  descended  sharply, 
widening  out  below  into  a  flat  sandy 
space  a  few  feet  in  breadth.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  sand  basin  sat  a  child  about 
two  years  old,  dressed  in  an  old  gingham 
dress,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  look- 
ing straight  down  the  trail,  apparently 
as  unconscious  of  Dan  and  Pedro  as 
though  they  were  still  in  the  American 
settlement  over  the  pass,  instead  of  forty 
feet  above  that  little  sandy  hollow  and  its 
silent  occupant  there  on  the  lonesome 
mesa.  The  light  hair  which  fell  very 
much  tangled  down  over  the  child's 
shoulders  told  at  once  that  she  was  of  the 
hated  race- 
Dan  was  not  sure  that  he  was  quite 
awake  yet  and  he  shook  himself  a  little 
to  break  the  dream.  But  it  was  all  real, 
the  blue  mountains  stretching  far  to  left 
and  right,  the  drifting  mist  from  the  dis- 
tant sea  line,  the  broad  descending  mesa 
rolling  far  down  into  the  mist-laden  val- 
ley, and  the  little  sandy  hollow  just  over 
Pedro's  pointed  ears  and  projecting  muz- 
zle, with  the  yellow-haired  child  sitting 
so  quiet  in  it. 

Just  beyond  the  child  the  trail  suddenly 
narrowed,  and  there  were  large  bowl- 
ders on  each  side.  As  Dan  looked  over 
the  head  of  the  motionless  child  and  at 
the  narrowing  trail  his  eyes  opened  with 
a  snap  and  he  was  now  quite  certain  that 
he  was  not  dreaming  but  was  wide 
awake.  Coiled  on  the  sand  in  that  nar- 
row opening,  very  brown  and  dusty  yet 
very  much  alive,  slowly  raising  its  head 
for  the  fatal  spring,  eyes  glittering  with 
baleful  fire,  not  more  than  four  feet  from 
the  child,  its  ugly  head  on  a  line  with  the 


baby's  face,  lay  a  snake!  That  quick  rat- 
tle like  dry  peas  shaken  in  a  pod  was  the 
only  music  of  the  tableau.  Ordinarily 
Dan  cared  no  more  for  a  rattlesnake  than 
a  jack-rabbit,  but  the  present  situation 
was  novel,  and  exceedingly  critical  too 
for  the  helpless  creature  in  the  little 
sandy  hollow. 

After  all  what  did  it  matter?  What 
had  he  to  do  with  the  American  brat? 
Was  it  to  look  after  babies  that  he  and 
Pedro  were  riding  over  the  mesa  ?  Was 
not  the  smart  very  fresh,  too,  of  the  in- 
dignity he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  perhaps  claimed  kin  to  this 
very  waif?  The  thought  brought  back 
the  old  heat  and  irritation.  And  yet  all 
this  time  Dan's  hand  had  been  stealing 
to  the  riata  on  Pedro's  neck.  The  touch 
of  its  leather  seemed  somehow  to  check 
the  heat  in  his  blood  and  the  grasp  of 
the  hand  was  cool  and  steady. 

It  was  not  the  snake  that  shot  through 
the  air, — although  it  looked  very  much 
like  one, — for  it  came  from  the  opposite 
direction.  There  was  a  black  streak  in 
the  sunlight,  that  settled  down  over  the 
shoulders  and  to  the  waist  of  the  sitting 
child,  and  then  she  was  sitting  ten  feet 
nearer  Dan  and  Pedro.  Not  any  too 
soon,  either,  was  that  swift  recovery  of 
the  riata  and  its  encircled  object;  for 
there  had  flashed  from  that  deadly  coil  in 
the  narrow  path  another  streak,  brown 
in  the  sunlight,  and  fallen  where  an  in- 
stant before  the  child  sat.  Then  it  glided 
away  across  the  hollow  and  was  lost 
among  the  dark  rocks. 

Somehow  the  old  heat  did  not  come 
back  again  after  Dan  had  placed  the 
baby  in  the  arms  of  the  pale,  anxious 
woman  in  front  of  the  rough  cabin  far- 
ther down  the  trail,  and  had  told  in  half 
Spanish  half  English  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  sandy  hollow,  and  Pedro  as 
he  felt  the  touch  of  the  long  spur  point 
and  quickened  his  pace  knew  that  Dan's 
day  dream  was  broken. 
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Illustrated  by  the  Author 


RTISTS  have  said  to  me  "It  is  easy 
,  enough  to  paint  a  picture  of  red- 
woods, they  are  nothing  but  great 
perpendicular  sticks." 

i  Ah,  to  be  sure,  they  do  stand  straight, 
but  the  delicacy  of  color  tone,  the  feath- 
ery foliage,  and  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
bark,  with  its  variegated  coloring,  the 
rich  carpet  of  green,  starting  from  the 
feet  of  the  beholder,  and  blending  in  the 
distance  to  the  most  delicate  of  shades, 
the  rank  growth  of  ferns,  broken  here 
and  there  with  some  fallen  tree, —  I  say 
let  those  that  think  it  easy  to  reproduce 
these  try  it.  Let  them  sit  down,  and 
try  to  paint  with  that  intense  feeling 
which  really  exists  in  a  redwood  forest, 
and  then  let  them  say  it  is  an  easy  task. 

'  Work  in  the  redwoods,  how  discour- 
aging! In  the  midst  of  such  grandeur, 
such  sublimity  of  nature,  how  insignifi- 
cant one  feels  himself  to  be.  With  awe 
and  utter  helplessness  the  rash  artist  be- 
gins the  drawing  even  of  the  first  line, 
and  as  he  goes  on  he  becomes  dissatis- 
fied and  discouraged, — then  he  stops  and 
stares,  completely  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  proceed.  Nowhere  does  one  find 
such  depth  of  feeling  as  in  a  forest  of 
giant  redwood  trees. 

-  I  think  the  Creator  never  intended 
that  any  one  should  represent  on  canvas 
these  noble  trees,  as  they  really  are,  or 
He  certainly  would  have  made  them  sim- 
pler. The  only  man  who  ever  painted 
redwoods  with  that  divine  feeling  which 
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they  inspire,  was  Jules  Tavernier.  How 
he  must  have  loved  those  grand  old 
trees,  how  exalted  must  have  been  his 
thoughts,  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
portray  them  as  he  did! 

tit  is  impossible  to  spend  much  time 
among  the  redwoods  without  attributing 
to  them  human  characteristics.  We  ven- 
erate their  dignity,  we  admire  their 
strength  and  endurance,  we  love  their 
tenderness  and  beauty.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's lines  on  the  self-dependence  of  the 
stars  seem  peculiarly  applicable  to  these 
trees : — 

Bounded  by  themselves  and  unobservant 
In  what  state  God's  other  works  may  be, 

In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see. 

There  are  men  who  profess  to  see  no 
beauty  in  redwoods.  They  perhaps  have 
viewed  them  only  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  In  order  to  appreciate  their 
actual  beauty,  one  must  regard  them 
long  and  thoughtfully.  Take  a  single 
tree  and  study  it,  note  the  grace  with 
which  the  great  furrows  are  plowed  in 
the  bark,  the  branches  swinging  down- 
ward embracing  the  trunk  tenderly  with 
their  feathery  leaves,  the  delicate  violet 
of  the  trunk  above,  streaked  with  green 
and  red  as  it  nears  the  ground,  until  lost 
in  a  bed  of  ferns.  Can  any  one  wonder, 
when  he  goes  into  these  forests  tired  in 
spirit  and  flesh,  that  he  comes  away 
rested  and  refreshed  ? 

The  morning  effect  in  the  forest  is  su- 
perb. The  immense  gray  trunks  in  the 
gray  mist  stand  like  an  army  of  sentinels, 
who  have  watched  over  you  through  the 
night.  As  you  look  down  their  ranks, 
their  forms  grow  dim  and  dimmer  until 
lost  in  the  mist.  As  day  advances  they 
gradually  become  distinct,  until  a  ray  of 
sunlight  creeps    across    the    carpet     :>f 


green,  and  resting  on  the  huge  trunks, 
Spatters  them  witu  patches  of  gold.  How 
their  hearts  grow  warm,  how  the  ferns 
shake  the  sparkling  diamonds  from  their 
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fronds,  and  proudly  lift  their  heads  to 
the  coming  god.  Every  little  leaf  trem- 
bles with  excitement  and  the  branches  of 
the  trees  bow  their  acknowledgment  to 
the  great  Maker  above. 

Now  you  commence  your  painting, 
you  throw  your  whole  soul  into  your 
work,  you  strive  for  that  charming  color, 
but  it  is  impossible.  It  is  beyond  you. 
The  golden  rings  on  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  widen  to  huge  bands;  the  little  ray 
of  sunlight  has  become  a  great  streak 
upon  the  ground,  and  still  you  work, — 
no  nearer  your  goal  than  at  first, —  but 
you  have  learned  so  much ! 

At  noon-time  you  rest.  Everything 
is  quiet.  The  only  sound  is  the  sighing 
of  the  summer  wind  in  the  foliage.  It  is 
a  sound  which  impresses  you  with  the 
idea  that  these  still  growing  giants  are 
not  of  this  life,  that  they  have  sprung 
from  unknown  depths,  and  are  patiently 
awaiting  the  time  when  their  immense 
growth  shall  have  lifted  them  into  an- 
other world. 

In  the  afternoon  the  trees  take  on  new 
and  varied  colors.  The  distance  assumes 
a  delicate  tint  of  violet,  the  patches  of 
sunlight  are  not  so  golden,  but  just  as 
beautiful,  the  greens  are  brighter.  Every 
thing  is  astir.  The  birds,  squirrels,  and 
crickets,  furnish  you  with  music  no  or- 
chestra   can    reproduce;    the    sunlight 


dances  through  and  under  the  ferns  and 
plays  hide  and  seek  with  shadow.  The 
whole  forest  is  gay  and  your  heart  grows 
light. 

--The  scene  changes.     The  forest  sobers 
'  down,  the  shadows  deepen,  the  dancing 
light  confines  itself  to  circumspect  lines, 
»  a  heavy  shadow  creeps  along,  first  on  the 
i  ground,  then  up,  up  it  climbs,  until  only 
the  tops  of   the   trees  are  washed   in    a 
•  golden  flame,  then  suddenly  the  bright- 
i  ness    vanishes,  leaving    everything    en- 
i  wrapped  in  a  soft  gray.     At  this  time  the 
■  values  of    color  are    enchanting,  full  of 
1  mystery, —  intangible  as  a  dream,  the  im- 
pression of  which  lives  ever  after. 
•   Later  on,  the  lines  of  the  trees  show 
>purple  against    the  fading   light  of   the 
sky.     The  great  quiet  that  pervades  the 
scene  inspires  you  with  awe,  you  wish  lo 
be   alone  with   nature,  you  forget   your 
*  cares  and  disappointments.       Happy  in 
r  the  solitude  of  that  forest,  and  ready  to 
i  listen  to  the  wood  nymph's  story  of  how 
>these  great  trees  grew,  you  linger  on 
until  the  light  of  the  moon  streams  in, — 
,  the    most  fascinating  effect  of    all.       A 
/weird    beauty  appeals    strongly  to    the 
imagination.       Fairy  land  is  all  about 
you,  and  the   trees    above    spread   their 
,  protecting  spirit.    How  their  beneficence 
enfolds  you!     You    have  seen    and  felt 
one  of  the  greatest  of  His  works. 


COMRADES   THREE 


THE  EAGLE,  THE  ARMY,  THE  NAVY 


I  AM  the  Eagle, 
On  lofty  peak  I  cling, 
Hooked  there  to  preen  my  wing, 
And  thrill  to  solitude  and  floating  cloud. 
I  sail  down  sunshine,  poise,  and  dip  and  veer, 
Or  soar  in  spiral  flight  into  the  sky, 
Up,  up,  until  from  man  I  disappear, 
And  look  beneath  on  rain-gust  slanting  by. 
Cloud  heights  drop  far  below  my  easy  scaling, 
I  know  the  stars,  leave  winds  behind  me  trailing, 
Alone,  and  free,  and  proud! 
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We  are  soldiers, — 

We  of  the  Army  know. 

With   drum   and   heart-beat  glow, 

An  inner  might  a  foe  can  not  control. 

Our  bugle  carols  like  a  rising  bird. 

The  camp-tires'  shadows  hint  as  does  a  dream 

The  tale  in  each  battalion's  foot-falls  heard, 

That  dazzles  where  their  lines  of  weapons  gleam. 

We  feel  a  strengthening,  like  an  arm  sustaining, 

A  presence  seen  not,  yet  of  firm  constraining, 

The  power  of  the  eagle-soul! 

I  am  the  Eagle, — 

As  round  my  crag  I  peer. 

Miles  after  miles  are  clear. 

From  my  keen  vision,  my  untiring  wing. 

No  foe  eluding,    doubling,    skims  away. 

I  rule  where,  sign  of  promise,  rainbows  curve. 

I  dare  the  world.     Who  shall  insult  my  sway? 

I  dart  with  certain  aim,  I  never  swerve. 

Between  blue  oceans  over  me  and  under, 

I  move  amid  the  lightning  and  the  thunder 

To  make  my  crushing  spring! 

We  are  the  sailors, — 

We  of  a  fleet  austere. 

Bear  message  urgent,  clear. 

Guns  roar  it,  search-lights  flash  it  as  we  roll. 

It  clings  to  all  the  clangs  of  signal-bell, 

Hums  in  the  croon  of  the  torpedo-boat. 

It  speaks  through  whistle    shrill  and  screaming  shell. 

(Avenging-angel    shapes  our  smoke-clouds  float!) 

More  loud,  more  plain,  it  leaps  from  eyes  all  dancing 

For  flag  of  fighter  that  shall  near  their  glancing, 

The  call  of  the  eagle-soul! 

I  am  tin-  Eagle, — 
Mine  is  a  warning  cry. 

Then   gale  and   Rtorm  are   nigh. 

Fierce,  dauntless,  with  a  wrath  like  sweeping  flood. 

Yet   my  strmig  pinions  for  upholding  spread 

Bear  all  appealing  to  me,  all  those   weak. 

I  fall  upon  a  foe  like  weight  of  lead, 

His  heart,  his  eyes  are  mine,  are  mine  to  seek! 

M\   -lance  is  flame,  my  youth  is  never  ending. 

Arouse  me  not  to  swift  and  sure  descending. 

Behold,  my  drink  is  blood! 

Emma  Frances  Duwsaw 


INVITATION   TO   THE   McKENZIE   RIVER,   OREGON 


WHERE  the  Sisters, three  in  num- 
ber, 
Robed    in     white,    in     ether 
gleam, 
Pouring  from  their  crystal  ewers 
Swift  McKenzie's  rushing  stream; 
Where  the  rich  balsamic  odor 
Of  the  spruce  and  hemlock  fills 
Every  breeze  which  stirs  the  foliage 
Waving  greenly  on  the  hills; 
Where  the  sounds  of  flowing  water 
Mimic  ocean's  distant  roar, 
As  he  throws  his  fleecy  billows 
On  the  low  resounding  shore; 
Where  amid  the  echoing  mountains, 
Nature  sings  her  grandest  song, 
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And  the  rocks  reverberating 

All  her  tuneful  strains  prolong; 

There,  when  o'er  the  glimmering  valley 

Golden  harvests  wave  and  dance, 

And  the  Dog  star  fiercely  rages 

In  the  Autumn's  swift  advance, 

Come  and  rest,  forsaking  Mammon, 

Throw  aside  his  binding  chain, 

And  amid  the  hills  rejoicing, 

Feel  new  life  in  every  vein. 

Come  and  wake  the  slumbering  echoes, 
With  your  rifle's  ringing  crack, 
When  the  antlered  monarch  pauses 
In  his  course,  and  looking  back, 
Stamps  impatient,  scenting  danger, 
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Breathes   a   sound-compelling  breath, 
And  as  dies  the  mimic  thunder 
Yields  supinely  unto  death. 

Or  with  stag-hound,  lithe,  courageous, 
Silent  near  the  quarry's  lair, 
Seek  the  canyons  dark  and  gloomy 
Where  reposeth  oft  the  bear. 
There  where  brambles  spread  their  fruit- 
age 
Blackening  in  the  autumn  sun, 
Pause  and  watch  the  bristling  anger 
O'er  your  dog  in  tremors  run. 
At  thy  word  he  rusheth  onward; 
Crashing  branches  break  and  bend, 
As  you,  and  dog,  and  Bruin, 
Through  the  tangled  coverts  wend. 
And  the  bark  of  angry  courage 
Tells  the  fight  goes  bravely  on, 
Where  his  bearship,  slow  retreating, 
Turns  to  crush  pursuing  Don, 
Who  upon  his  rear  is  hanging, 
Watchful  to  elude  the  blows, 
Which  like  skillful  boxer  whirling, 
Bruin  oft  on  him  bestows. 
Now  Don's  cry  is  Macedonian, 
"Hither,  master,  come  and  help," 
And  you  hasten  to  the  battle, 
Guided  by  the  vigorous  yelp. 
Soon  you  stand  confronting  Bruin, 
Rifle  glancing  just  and  true, 
And  his  death  knell  rings  out  loudly 
As  he  falls  amid  the  dew. 

Or  when  bright  Aurora  cometh, 

Clad  in  garb  of  tinted  hue, 

Smiles  upon  the  wakening  forest, 

As  her  buskins  brush  the  dew, 

And  from  out  her  colored  quiver 

Draws  her  shafts  of  pointed  light, 

And  to  pierce  the  darkened  gorges 

Sends  her  arrows  keen  and  bright; 

W'here  the  flashing  stream  is  dancing 

To  its  own  melodious  notes, 

And  the  song  birds  pour  their  orisons 

From  their  warbling,  tuneful  throats, 

When  the  soft  breeze  aids  the  casting 

Of  thy  angle's  glittering  lure, 

And  the  springing  trout  are  "rising" 

In  the  pools  so  cold  and  pure, 

Take  thy  way,  and  where  yon  bowlder 

Parts  the  onward  rushing  tide, 

Cast  thy  fly,  permit  it  gently 

Down  the  flood  to  lightly  ride. 

As  it  strikes  the  circling  eddy 

Draw  the  hook  across  with  care 


Near  the  rocks  which,  darkly  shelving, 
Hide  "three-pounders"  lurking  there. 
With  a  rush  a  silvery  "rainbow" 
Flashes  upward,  and  the  steel 
In  his  jaw  is  fixed  securely. 
Bending  rod  and  singing  reel 
Tell  your  soul  and  nerves  the  contest 
Waged  will  need  a  practiced  hand 
Ere  the  burnished,  springing  victim, 
Can  be  safely  brought  to  land. 
Now  he  rushes  where  the  current 
Pours  resistless  on  its  way, 
And  you  strain  both  rod  and  tackle 
With  the  "butt,"  his  course  to  stay. 
As  he  feels  the  snubbing  tension 
Thrice  he  flashes  'bove  the  wave; 
Backward  then  he  swiftly  dashes, 
Fighting  on  as  fight  the  brave. 
Now  he  "sounds,"  and  deeply  sulking, 
Darkly  ponders  in  his  mincl 
Schemes  for  freedom  from  the  leader 
Which  his  movement  has  confined. 
Now  against  the  hidden  bowlder 
Grates  the  line  and  plainly  tells. 
By  the  constant  crepitation, 
How  he  worketh  secret  spells 
And  divorcement  from  attachment 
To  the  hook  and  hated  foes, 
Rubbing  'gainst  the  stone  his  tether 
With  his  sharp  and  powerful  nose. 
With  a  quick,  pulsating  motion. 
Now  you  rouse  him  to  the  fray,  — 
Through  the  ambient  flood  he  dashes, 
Scattering  high  the  jeweled  spray. 
Inch  by  inch  the  line  contesting, 
Patient  skill  is  matched  with  strength 
Till  by  science  he  is  vanquished, 
Yielding  to  the  reel  at  length, 
And  at  last,  as  he  lies  gasping 
On  his  side,  the  landing  net 
Wraps  his  form  within  its  meshes, 
And  his  star  of  life  has  set. 

When  the  silent  night  is  brooding 
O'er  the  mountains  grim  and  dark, 
And  the  mirrored  stars  are  twinkling 
In  the  pools  with  fitful  spark: 
Wrhen  the  nightjar's  note  is  mingling 
With  the  cricket's  thrilling  cry. 
And  the  flowing  stream  is  swelling 
All  the  chords  of  minstrelsy, 
And  the  breezes  wake  the  voices 
Of  the  forest  with  their  sweep, 
Till  it  tells  mysterious  stories, 
With  an  accent  sad  and  deep; 
WThen  the  camp-fire  throws  its  flashes 
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On  the  rocks  with  fir  trees  crowned, 

And  the  ruddy  light  is  playing 

On  the  faces  grouped  around; 

When  the  conversation  ceases 

And  the  introspective  mind 

Ponders  o'er  recurring  fancies 

That  can  never  be  defined, 

As  the  soul  attuned  to  nature 

Yields  itself  to  silent  praise, 

Revels  in  the  rhythmic  music 

Of  its  grand  unwritten  lays ; 

Then  the  wanderer  who  is  seeking 

Recreation  here  shall  learn 

Lessons,  which  in  crowded  cities 

Worldlings  never  will  discern, 

Taught  by  voices  elemental 

Falling  on  the  spirit's  ear 

Like  the  words  Apocalyptic, 

Which  were  heard  by  Patmos'  seer. 

Here  may  sportsmen  seek  new  pleasures. 


Artists  find  unpictured  scene, 
Poets  seize  fresh  inspiration 
And  new  fields  of  thought  may  glean, 
Toilers  in  the  marts  of  commerce 
Free  their  souls  from  rust  of  gold, 
Lawyers  read  decrees  of  nature 
And  her  pleadings  rare  unfold ; 
Here  the  sick  may  find  Bethesdas 
In  the  sparkling  thermal  springs, 
And  shall  walk  renewed  in  vigor 
With  the  joy  that  health  e'er  brings. 

Come  ye  then  unto  the  fountains, 
All  who  thirst  for  sport  and  health, 
Drink  the  waters  flowing  freely. 
Without  money,  without  wealth; 
For  the  spirit  bids  you  welcome, 
And  the  bride  of  health  says,  "Come, 
To  the  fountains  and  the  mountains, 
Whose  glad  tongues  are  never  dumb." 

/   IV.  Whalley 


McQUINN'S   GHOST 


A  TALE  OF  THE  OLD  SOD 


By  ERSKINE  M.  HAMILTON 


DENNIS  McQUINN  was  dead,  but 
the  trouble  was  he  would  n't  stay 
dead.  At  least,  that  was  the  com- 
mon report  in  the  small  Irish  settlement 
known  as  Ballytown.  Not  that  Mr. 
McQuinn's  presence  was  particularly  de- 
sired, for  he  was  only  a  source  of  trouble 
to  his  friends  and  family  when  living;  but 
when  a  man  actually  and  deliberately 
died,  the  good  people  of  Ballytown 
thought  he  ought  to  remain  in  that  condi- 
tion, and  not  disturb  the  surviving  friends 
by  coming  back  in  the  shape  of  a  ghost. 
And  that  was  what  Mr.  McQuinn  very 
inconsiderately  did,  according  to  rumor. 

The  ghost  was  first  seen  by  Mrs. 
O'Toole,  the  night  after  the  funeral.  That 
good  lady  had  gone  over  to  the  Mc- 
Quinn domicile  to  condole  with  the 
widow,  and  also  to  partake  of  something 
heartsome  that  was  left  over  from  the 
wake.  Mr.  O'Toole  had  remained  at 
home,  placidly  smoking  his  pipe  under  a 
tree,  while  inside  the  shanty  his  pretty 
daughter,  Maggie,  was  arranging  her 
toilet  in  front  of  a  small  mirror.  At  this 
juncture  Mrs.  O'Toole  was  seen  running 
across  an  open  space  toward  the  shanty, 
her  hair  disheveled,  and  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  fright. 

As  she  reached  her  husband  she  threw 
her  portly  form  on  to  that  gentleman 
with  such  force  that  she  knocked  him  off 
the  bench  where  he  was  sitting,  and  the 
pipe  from  his  hand. 

"Oh  Michael!  Michael!  protict  me!" 
she  wailed. 

"Protict  ye?"  questioned  the  as- 
tonished Mr/ O'Toole,  striving  to  regain 
his  equilibrium  and  his  pipe.  "From 
what?" 

"From  the  ghost,  Michael  — 
McQuinn's  ghost,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Toole 
in  an  awesome  whisper.  "It's  mesilf  sane 
it  down  by  the  ould  stone  quarrv,  beyant 
the  hill." 

"Hoot!  't  was  yez  own  shaddy  ye  saw, 
Vol.  xxxii— 24 


I'm  thinkin',"  responded  her  husband  ire- 
credulously. 

"Indade,  it  was  McQuinn's  ghost,  jist 
drissed  up  in  a  blue  coat  an'  brass  but- 
tons, like  he  looked  whin  he  was  laid) 
out,"  persisted  Mrs.  O'Toole  solemnly. 

A  low  laugh  from  inside  the  shanty 
followed  this  statement,  and  caused  Mrs. 
O'Toole  to  look  reprovingly  behind  her. 

"Maggie  O'Toole,"  she  said  sternly,., 
"it's  yersilf  that's  onrespictful  to  yez 
mother.  Yez  niver  behaved  dacint  since 
I  spoke  me  mind  to  that  Ned  McGraw, 
two  weeks  ago.  The  ijee  of  him  axinr 
me  for  lafe  to  marry  yez !  Him,  to  marry 
a  child  of  the  O'Tooles!" 

Maggie  made  no  reply  to  these  re-, 
marks,  and  Mrs.  O'Toole  turned  again, 
to  her  husband  and  continued  her  tale  of. 
woe. 

"Well,  Michael,  this  be  it,  as  I  am  tell- 
in'  yez.  I'd  jist  left  Mrs.  McQuinn, — 
an'  we'd  been  talkin'  of  poor  Dinnis 
that's  gone,  rest  his  sowl!  —  an'  I  be- 
comin'  past  the  ould  stone-quarry,  which 
be  quite  dark,  I  can't  know.  Well,  as  I 
be  goin'  by,  out  from  behind  a  big  rock 
stips  a  mon  wid  brass  buttons  on  his 
coat,  an'  a  stove-pipe  hat  on  his  head, 
jist  like  Dinnis  McQuinn.  'Well,'  he  says 
to  me,  quite  respictful-like:  "Good  aven- 
in',  Mrs.  O'Toole!  Don't  yez  know 
me?'  Know  him,  indade!  I  was  that 
frightened  I'd  'a'  fainted  clear  away,  only 
I  didn't  dare  to.  'Yis,'I  said,  'yez  be  Din- 
nis McQuinn's  ghost,  I  can't  know?" 
An'  wid  that  he  gave  me  a  quare  look, 
an'  said  solemn-like  that  he  was,  an'  that 
he'd  come  back  to  haunt  us  all  till  we  be 
doin'  the  right  by  him.  An'  thin  he  drops 
out  of  me  sight,  an'  I  crossed  mesilf  six 
times  before  I  got  home.  The  blissecT 
saints  must  have  give  me  wings,  for  I 
jist  flew." 

A  moment's  silence  followed  this 
weird  relation  and  Mrs.  O'Toole  sat 
down     on    the    bench    to    recover     ftev 
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breath,  while  her  husband  puffed 
thoughtfully  at  his  pipe.  Maggie's  face, 
as  she  gazed  at  the  pretty  reflection  in 
the  mirror,  wore  a  mingled  look  of  con- 
sternation and  merriment. 

"Well,"  remarked  Mr.  O'Toole 
finally,  "there  may  be  ghosts,  I  can't 
know;  but  be  yez  sure  it  was  McQuinn 
that  was  there?" 

"In  coorse  it  was.  He  tould  me  so 
himsilf,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Toole  posi- 
tively. "An'  he'd  be  tellin'  no  lies  now 
that 'he's  dead,  I'm  thinkin'." 

This  settled  it,  for  if  McQuinn's  ghost 
didn't  know  himself,  who  did?  Mr. 
O'Toole  said  no  more,  but  smoked  on  in 
reflective  silence.  Maggie  came  out  from 
the  shanty,  twirling  her  hat  in  her  hand. 

"Mother,"  she  said  softly,  "I'm  goin' 
over  beyant,  to  see  Jennie  Sullivan." 

Mrs.  O'Toole  looked  anxiously  at  her 
daughter  for  a  moment,  as  she  gave  her 
consent. 

"Well,  go  on  thin,"  she  said.  "An', 
child,  don't  be  frighted  by  what  I've 
been  tellin'  about  McQuinn's  ghost.  He 
niver  hurted  yez  whin  livin',  an'  he'll  not 
be  hurtin'  yez  whin  dead.  I'm  thinkin' 
there's  some  trouble  on  his  sowl,  or  he 
would  n't  have  come  back.  Maybe  he'll 
be  tellin'  yet  what  be  worritin'  him." 

"It's  mesilf  that's  not  afraid  of  Mr. 
McQuinn,  or  his  ghost  aither,"  answered 
Maggie  with  a  merry  laugh  as  she  hur- 
ried away. 

But  she  did  not  call  on  Jennie  Sulli- 
van that  evening.  When  a  clump  of 
bushes  hid  her  from  her  mother's  sight 
she  turned  in  another  direction,  and  her 
light  feet  fairly  danced  down  Ihe  path  to- 
ward the  old  quarry.  And  there  she  in- 
terviewed the  ghost. 

"I'm  thinkin',  Bridget,"  said  Mr. 
O'Toole  thoughtfully,  after  Maggie  had 
departed,  "that  yez  be  too  hard  on  the 
girl.  Now  that  Ned  McGraw  be  not  so 
bad  a  young  felly,  an'  "  — 

"Bad  cess  to  Ned  McGraw  an'  the 
likes  of  him!"  interrupted  his  wife  snap- 
pishly. "An'  isn't  it  yersilf,  Michael 
O'Toole,  that  tould  me  yez  wanted  Mag- 
gie to  do  well  whin  she  got  married?" 

"Yis,"  replied  Mr.  O'Toole  soothingly, 
"but  thin  Ned  McGraw  — " 

"Oh,  yis,   Ned   McGraw!      Ned   Mc- 


Graw! I'm  jist  tired  of  hearin'  of  him. 
I'll  niver  give  me  consint  —  that's  what! 
An'  if  Maggie  marries  him  there's  not 
a  rag  on  me  back  that  I'll  lave  her  after 
I'm  dead." 

With  this  explosion  Mrs.  O'Toole 
bustled  her  way  into  the  shanty,  leaving 
her  spouse  to  ponder  the  subject  alone. 

On  the  following  morning  all  Bally- 
town  heard  of  the  adventure  of  Mrs. 
O'Toole,  and  that  the  ghost  of  Dennis 
McQuinn  was  haunting  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  were  a  variety  of  opinions 
in  regard  to  it.  Some  of  the  younger 
ones  scouted  the  idea,  or  pretended  to  do 
so,  while  the  older  ones  shook  their 
heads  in  ominous  silence.  However,  all 
were  more  or  less  affected,  and  all  were 
more  or  less  afraid  to  go  out  after  dark. 
A  week  passed  without  further  manifes- 
tation, and  then,  all  at  once,  every  one 
was  startled  by  the  report  that  the  ghost 
had  been  seen  again,  and  at  the  same 
place,  in  the  old  quarry. 

It  was  Mr.  Patrick  Shanegan  who  saw 
it  this  time,  and  he  vehemently  declared 
that  it  was  the  ghost  of  Dennis  Mc- 
Quinn. Mr.  Shanegan,  who  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  Irish  school,  had  been  to 
a  neighboring  town  on  some  errand,  and 
while  there  had  met  some  friends  with 
whom  he  proceeded  to  have  a  good  time. 
The  result  was,  that  when  he  started  for 
home  it  was  quite  dark  and  he  was  in  a 
hilarious  frame  of  mind.  Indeed,  he  was 
just  in  the  proper  condition  to  see 
ghosts,  —  two  ghosts,  in  fact,  —  and 
when  he  came  to  the  dark  and  gloomy 
old  quarry  he  suddenly  thought  of  Den- 
nis McQuinn.  He  straightened  himself 
up  as  best  he  could,  and  gave  a  squint  up 
among  the  rocks,  and  .  there,  sure 
enough,  stood  a  silent  figure  looking 
down  at  him.  It  was  McQuinn's  ghost, 
—  he  was  sure  of  that,  —  the  same  as 
seen  by  Mrs.  O'Toole.  He  could  dimly 
see  the  brass  buttons  on  the  coat,  or 
thought  he  could,  and  the  coat,  of 
course,  must  be  blue.  Mr.  Shanegan  felt 
that  in  such  spiritual  society  politeness 
would  be  the  best  policy,  and  so  he  be- 
gan: — 

"Good  avenin',  Dinnis,  me  friend.  An' 
be  it  yez  ghost  up  there,  I  can't  know?" 

"Yis,  Pat  Shanegan,  I'm  the  ghost  of 
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Dinnis   McQuinn,"    came    the    muffled 
reply. 

"Well,  thin."  continued  Mr.  Shanegan, 
in  a  Midden  hurst  of  good-fellowship, 
"'it's  mesilf  that's  glad  to  see  yez,  Din- 
nis. Ye  was  a  divil  of  a  good  mon  whin 
livin*.  an'  yez  he  a  divil  of  a  foine  ghost 
now  yez  dead, —  I'll  say  that  for  yez! 

Mr.  Shanegan  thought  this  fine  bit  of 
flattery  ought  to  conciliate  the  ghost,  if 
anything  would,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
unsteady  condition  of  his  legs,  he  sat 
down  on  a  rock  behind  him. 

'"Pat  Shanegan,  be  yez  listenin'?" 
came  the  voice  from  above. 

"It's  mesilf  that's  doin'  that  same.  An' 
what  can  I  do  for  yez,  Dinnis?"  inquired 
Mr.  Shanegan  anxiously. 

"Well,  thin,  young  Ned  McGraw  do 
be  wantin'  to  marry  Maggie  O 'Toole,  an' 
Mrs.  O'Toole  be  down  on  him,  an'  have 
drove  him  away.  An'  this  onjustice  do 
be  breakin'  me  heart  intirely,  an'  me 
sowl  can't  be  at  rest  till  it  be  righted.  Ye 
must  see  Mrs.  O'Toole,  an'  tell  her  to 
give  her  consint,  or  I'll  niver  be  at  pace." 

"Sure  an'  I'll  do  it,"  answered  Mr. 
Shanegan  with  emphatic  solemnity. 

"An'  tell  her,"  continued  the  unhappy 
ghost,  "that  ye  an'  hersilf  must  be  comin' 
down  here  tomorry  night,  by  yez  two 
silves,  mind  ye!  An'  come  whin  it  be 
rale  dark,  because  no  ghost  can  be  sane 
in  the  daylight,  I  can't  know.  An'  tell 
her  if  she  don't  give  her  consint  thin,  I'll 
be  hauntin'  her  till  the  day  of  me  death, 
—  that  is  —  I  mane,  for  a  good  while 
after  me  death." 

With  this  parting  remark  the  ghost 
disappeared,  and  Mr.  Shanegan  hastened 
homeward  to  tell  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard. 

And  he  did  tell  it.  His  story  fully  cor- 
roborated that  of  Mrs.  O'Toole,  and  Bal- 
lytown  was  of  one  voice  and  one  mind. 
The  ghost  of  the  late  Mr.  McQuinn 
must  be  set  at  rest,  and  it  was  the  mani- 
fest  duty  of  Mrs.  O'Toole  to  do  it.  On 
this  all  were  agreed  —  all  except  Mrs. 
O'Toole.  That  good  lady  was  very  in- 
dignant with  the  ghost's  interference  in 
her  family  affairs. 


"An'  if  Dinnis  McQuinn  will  jist  'tind 
to  his  own  business,  an'  kape  his  ghost 
from  meddlin'  wid  what  don't  concern 
him,  I'll  be  under  a  complimint  to  him," 
she  said  testily. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
as  the  day  wore  on,  and  one  neighbor 
after  another  dropped  in  with  mournful 
shakes  of  the  head,  and  direful  propfi- 
ecies  of  evil  if  the  ghostly  warnings 
were  neglected,  she  became  sorely 
troubled.  The  whole  sentiment  of  the 
community  was  against  her.  By  night 
Mr.  O'Toole  was  so  oppressed  by  the 
general  feeling,  that  he  added  his  per- 
suasion, and  assured  her  that  no  luck 
would  come  to  them  if  she  refused.  He 
even  offered  to  accompany  her  a  part  of 
the  way,  if  she  would  go  with  Mr.  Shane- 
gan to  the  tryst  the  departed  Dennis  had 
appointed,  whereupon  she  relented. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  O'Toole  did 
not  regret  that  the  terms  of  the  confer- 
ence required  him  to  keep  a  safe  distance 
from  the  haunted  spot,  and  both  Mr. 
Shanegan  and  Mrs.  O'Toole,  who 
tremblingly  walked  a  little  farther, 
obeyed  with  great  promptness  when  a 
muffled  voice,  from  behind  a  rock,  bade 
them,  "Come  no  farder!" 

Slowly  into  dim  sight  rose  the  ghost, 
and  Mrs.  O'Toole  scarcely  waited  for 
him  to  speak  before  she  gave  the  desired 
consent. 

"I  was  that  frighted  in  the  sowl  of  me 
that  I'd  'a'  promised  to  marry  Ned  Mc- 
Graw mesilf,  if  I'd  been  tould  to,"  she 
afterward  confessed. 

And  so  the  matter  ended,  and  the 
ghost  of  Dennis  McQuinn  appeared  no 
more.  At  the  wedding  which  followed, 
—  and  no  happier  one  ever  took  place  in 
Ballytown, —  the  bridegroom,  strangely 
enough,  was  arrayed  in  drab  trousers, 
and  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons.  Mrs. 
O'Toole's  eyes  had  a  suspicious  look  as 
she  saw  them,  hut  Xed  explained  it  to 
her  full  satisfaction. 

"I  got  thim."  he  said,  "out  of  respict 
t  >  the  ghost  of  Dinnis  McQuinn'  an'  for 
what  he  did  for  Maggie  an'  me." 


TWO  OPINIONS  OF  ORIENTAL  EXPANSION 

I.— By  JAMES  ID.    PHBLAN,    MAYOR   OF   SAN   FRANCISCO 


IN  CONSIDERING  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  territory  by  the  United 
States,  there  are  many  questions 
which  must  be  met  and  answered;  but 
one  of  the  most  important  and  at  the 
same  time  most  easily  disposed  of,  is 
whether,  considered  alone  and  without 
reference  to  ethical  and  political  ques- 
tions, the  commercial  advantages  to  the 
United  States  in  acquiring  the  Philip- 
pines are  sufficient  to  justify  a  departure 
in  national  policy. 

We  are  today  large  importers  from 
these  islands;  our  import  trade  having 
amounted  last  year  to  $4,383,000.00, 
whereas  our  export  trade  was  insignifi- 
cant, being  only  $94,597.00.  While  Spain 
slightly  exceeded  the  United  States  in 
the  value  of  its  import  trade  with  the 
Philippines,  its  export  trade  amounted  to 
nearly  $5,000,000.00,  showing  a  substan- 
tial balance  in  its  favor. 

Now,  the  countries  of  the  old  world 
have  to  acquire  and  hold  colonies  and 
outlying  possessions  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  their  trade.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  regulate  their  tariffs  on  im- 
ports and  exports  with  a  view  to  giving 
the  business  to  the  home  country.  Such 
a  policy  practically  excludes  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  from  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

By  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines, 
we  can,  either  by  a  tariff  or  by  the  pres- 
tige of  ownership,  control  a  large  part 
of  the  trade  which  we  do  not  now  enjoy. 
It  would  be  the  entering  wedge  of  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Orient.  Having  a  base  of 
supplies,  as 'it  were,  in  its  Asiatic  waters, 
our  merchants  would  gradually  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  that  pe- 
culiar trade  and  establish  a  foothold 
where  none  now  exists. 

The  people  of  the  Orient  are  now  buy- 
ing cotton,  flour,  sugar,  firearms,  bicy- 
cles, munitions  of  war,  battleships,  agri- 
cultural, mining,  and  milling  machinery, 
locomotives,  iron  in  all  its  forms, watches, 
clocks,  wines,  spirits,  drugs,  glassware, 
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and  many  other  commodities,  such  as 
kerosene  oil,  lamps,  shovels,  and  tools, 
sewing  machines,  and  machine  oil,  cot- 
ton drills  and  shirtings,  beer,  and  canned 
and  tinned  goods. 

In  his  report  to  the  Government,  Mr. 
Barrett,  United  States  Minister  to  Siam, 
referring  to  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ing our  trade  in  the  East,  says:  — 

All  these  lands,  Russian  Siberia.  Japan, 
Korea,  China,  Siam,  Formosa,  Philippines, 
Java,  Borneo,  Straits  Settlements,  —  as  part 
of  the  vast  field  which  I  have  often  termed  the 
"Pacific  Opportunity," —  offer  to  the  United 
States  in  general  and  the  Pacific  Coast  in  par- 
ticular a  boundless  opportunity  which  should 
be  improved  in  every  way  possible,  and  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  No  reasonable  step  should 
fail  to  be  taken,  no  stone  left  unturned,  no 
prize  deemed  too  small,  in  'the  competition  for 
a  fair  share  of  the  trade  of  the  five  hundred 
million  people  who  dwell  in  lands  washed  by 
the  same  sea  that  laves  the  shores  of  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Washington. 

When  that  report  was  written,  Minis- 
ter Barrett  had  no  idea  that  the  Philip- 
pines, one  of  the  richest  of  all  these. 
countries,  would  be,  or  could  ever  be  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  territory 
of  the  United  States;  but  now  we  find 
our  citizens  discussing  the  question, — 
"Shall  we  hold  a  country  which  has  been 
won  by  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  and 
over  which  floats  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  ?" 

If  there  were  no  commercial  advan- 
tages likely  to  accrue  from  such  owner- 
ship, the  mere  sentiment  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement should  have  no  place  in 
the  policy  of  the  United  States;  but  we 
are  confronted  with  the  world-fact,  that 
commerce  enriches  a  nation,  gives  lucra- 
tive employment  to  the  people,  and  thus 
contributes  to  their  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness; and  furthermore,  that  in  these 
modern  days,  commerce  cannot  be  se- 
cured and  the  balance  of  trade  main- 
tained unless  a  country  is  bold  and  en- 
terprising, and  stands  behind  its  mer- 
chants wherever  they  may  assert  them- 
selves, even  in  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  world.    We  live  in  the  world,  and  we 
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of  the  United  States  are  not  so  insular —      world  is  not  a  legitimate  field  for  our  ac- 
rliat  is,  continental  —  as  to  sav  that  the      tivities. 


II.— By   HUGH   CRAIG,    PRESIDENT   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    AND    PRESIDENT   TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 

CONGRESS 


WHAT  may  be  the  result  of  the 
Peace  Commission,  meeting 
in  Paris,  as  concerns  the  re- 
tention of  any  portion  or  the  whole  of 
the  Philippine  islands,  can  at  this  writ- 
ing only  be  conjectured.  Naturally,  the 
instructions  which  these  representative 
gentlemen  will  carry  from  Washington 
must  be  kept  to  themselves,  and  can  only 
be  known  to  those  at  Washington  and 
Paris  to  whom  the  destinies  of  this  im- 
portant subject  have  been  entrusted.  It 
is  natural  that  there  should  be  much  di- 
vergence of  opinion  on  the  proposition 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  profitable  to 
our  Government  to  insist  upon  retaining 
the  whole  of  the  Philippine,  Sulus,  La- 
drone,  and  Caroline  islands,  or  reserve 
naval  stations  only  at  such  points  as  may 
be  recommended  by  our  naval  experts, 
who  are  quite  alive  to  the  value  of  this 
coign  of  vantage  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Na- 
tion for  the  zeal  with  which  they  have 
made  the  best  of  opportunities,  which, 
had  the  men  for  the  hour  not  appeared, 
might  have  passed  by  unrecognized. 
The  pity  is  that  uncertainty  still  exists  as 
to  whether  the  settlement  at  Paris  will 
give  to  our  country  the  entire  Spanish 
possessions  which  have  come  our  way 
through  the  patriotism  and  skill  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  or  whether  the  Peace 
Commissioners  will  content  themselves 
with  a  portion  thereof.  It  would  appear 
on  the  surface,  without  information  from 
Washington,  as  if  a  mistake  was  made, 
which  may  still  be  remedied,  however,  in 
not  inserting  in  the  protocol  the  same 
requirements  in  the  Pacific  ocean  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  President  in  the  West 
Indies,  namely,  the  entire  surrender  to 
the  United  States  of  all  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  the  Pacific. 

Public  sentiment  appears  to  be  crys- 
tallizing rapidly  in  this  direction.  If,  as 
I  hope,  it  may  be  our  good  fortune  as  a 


nation  to  acquire  these  possessions, 
surely  we  need  not  fear  to  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion and  anticipate  what  may  certainly 
be  expected  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  American  marine  on  the  Pa- 
cific ocean. 

It  is  claimed  that  these  islands  have  an 
area  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  and  number  from  one 
thousand  to  fourteen  hundred.  It  is 
conceded  that  they  are  marvelously  fruit- 
ful; they  are  abundantly  watered;  we 
know  they  are  situated  in  a  latitude 
where  rich  soil,  abundance  of  water,  and 
heat,  produce  a  vegetation  beyond  ques- 
tion something  phenomenal.  Reports 
from  consuls  show  that  they  produce 
sugar,  timber,  coal,  tobacco,  hemp,  cof- 
fee, spices,  and  indigo,  and  in  abun- 
dance, with  very  little  labor,  all  and 
everything  for  which  tropical  countries 
are  most  desirable. 

If  such  a  property  were  located  any- 
where near  our  own  coasts,  say  in  the 
same  relation  to  Southern  California 
that  Cuba  is  to  Florida,  we  would  not 
hesitate  one  moment  to  assume  owner- 
ship, provided  it  came  to  us  honestly. 
If  this  were  in  one  large  block  of  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and 
could  be  tacked  on  to  our  own  Pacific 
Coast  territory,  there  would  hardly  be  an 
objection. 

liecause  of  its  availability,  sea  coasts, 
and  large  area,  this  tropical  territory  is 
even  better  Mtnated  than  that.  It  is  cut 
up  into  numerous  islands,  divided  from 
each  other  by  deep  water  channels  es- 
pecially fitted  to  develop  inter-island 
commerce.  Each  and  all  of  these  is- 
lands possess  nooks,  bays,  and  harbors, 
suitable  for  commerce,  hence  transporta- 
tion to  the  central  commercial  towns,  es- 
tablished and  to  be  established,  will  be 
at  the  minimum  cost,  and  therefore 
more  suitable  for  progress  than  if  the 
area  were  in  one  unbroken  block. 
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But  one  great  objection  appears  to  be, 
and  is  voiced  most  frequently,  that  these 
islands  are  inhabited  by  from  eight  to 
ten  millions  of  people,  few  of  whom  are 
in  touch  with  civilization;  the  great  ma- 
jority savages,  quite  independent  of  any 
government  and  likely  to  make  much 
trouble  to  the  Administration.  It  may 
be  well  to  analyze  these  fears,  and  ascer- 
tain how  much  there  is  in  them  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from  wrestling  with  the 
proposition. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  can  read  be- 
tween the  lines  that  of  the  several  meth- 
ods which  have  been  adopted,  the  only 
one  that  has  been  at  all  successful  is  that 
of  strict  equity  and  justice,  treating  the 
native  as  a  man  who  possesses  rights,  and 
whose  intellect  is  sufficiently  developed 
to  realize  that  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment with  the  power  and  determination 
to  "bring  order  out  of  chaos"  is  the  only 
one  which  they  will  respect.  Under  the 
velvet  glove  there  must  be  a  hand  of 
steel  to  show  them  that  once  the  United 
States  Government  assumes  control, 
penalty  for  offenses  will  be  swift  and  cer- 
tain ;  that  to  evil  doers  will  be  meted  out 
strict  punishment,  and  that  property  and 
person  shall  be  sacred  at  every  point  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

Given  that  this  shall  be  made  clear  to 
these  natives  by  a  firm  and  just  adminis- 
tration of  United  States  laws,  I  take  it 
that  we  may  expect  results  in  line  with 
those  which  have  attended  the  colonial 
government  of  the  Dutch  in  Java  and  the 
British  in  India  and  Egypt.  Naturally, 
mistakes  will  be  made;  "it  is  human  to 
err."  At  the  same  time,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
same  principles,  which  have  extended 
the  area  of  the  United  States  from  the 
original  thirteen  colonies  to  fill  up  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Pacific  with  an 
enterprising,  self-reliant,  patriotic,  and 
independent  class  of  communities,  could 
not  also  be  applied  in  our  new  colonial 
possessions  with  results  approaching 
thereto. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  administration  of 
these  colonies  will  be  expensive;  that  a 
considerable  standing  army  will  be  re- 
quired. This  is  conceded.  Especially 
will  it  be  necessary  during  the  first  ten 


to  twenty  years  of  our  new  methods. 
How  numerous  this  army  may  be  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Some  of  our  maga- 
zines figure  that  it  will  require  .twenty 
thousand  men  at  $20,000,000.00  per  an- 
num. 

It  is  acknowledged  the  world  over  that 
the  Maori  was  the  best  natural  fighter  of 
all  the  uncivilized  people  of  tne  Pacific 
ocean.  He  soon  learned,  however,  that 
his  rights  were  perfectly  safe,  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  now  he  is  the  land- 
lord, the  bloated  rent  receiver,  of  the 
South  Pacific.  It  is  true  that  when 
numbers  are  compared,  the  Maoris  of 
New  Zealand  are  few  when  compared 
with  the  many  Philippine  islanders.  But 
these  islanders  are  of  different  races, 
some  partially  christianized, —  and  I  am 
fearful  that  these  will  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  handle, — -others  pagans,  while 
others  are  Mohammedans.  The  English 
in  India  have  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
governing  the  different  religious  sects  by 
setting  one  to  watch  the  other;  but  if  this 
be  impracticable,  we  have  in  our  own  na- 
tion, out  of  the  nine  million  of  colored 
people,  certainly  thousands  of  men 
ready  to  don  the  United  States  uni- 
form, immune  as  far  as  climatic  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave  as  shown  by  the  grit,  dash,  and 
valor,  of  the  United  States  colored 
troops  at  Santiago.  To  those  men  of 
our  own  South,  service  in  the  colonial 
contingent  of  the  United  States  Army 
would  not  only  be  acceptable,  but  a 
boon  which  they  are  richly  entitled  to. 
With  these  reserves  upon  which  to  draw, 
and  the  fact  that  much  of  the  administra- 
tion of  these  islands  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  our  Navy,  what  a  field  is  then  open 
for  the  enterprising  zeal  and  administra- 
tive capacity  of  the  proverbial  Yankee 
trader. 

In  my  judgment  our  "jackies"  are  emi- 
nently suited  and  would  be  delighted  to 
participate  in  the  inter-island  work 
which  will  be  theirs  by  right. 

I  am  assuming  only  this :  that  we  shall 
control  the  whole  of  the  islands.  I  can 
not  realize  that  anything  else  will  be  en- 
tertained by  the  Peace  Commission.  The 
joint  occupancy  of  the  island  of  Luzon 
is  out  of  the  question.  If  it  should  be 
our  misfortune  to  have  as  neighbors  a 
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remnant  oi  the  Spanish  colonial  adminis- 
tration, it  means  endless  irritation  and  at 
some  future  time  another  war  with  Spain 
to  drive  her  out. 

It  is  due  the  islanders  that  there 
should  be  no  division  of  sovereignty 
with  Spain,  or  how  can  we  justify  inter- 
vention in  longitude  80  degrees  west  if 
the  same  argument  will  not  apply  to 
longitude  121  degrees  east.  The  condi- 
tions were  very  similar  on  Dewey's  day, 
May  first,  to  those  described  by  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  namely: — 

The  abhorrent  conditions  which  have  ex- 
isted for  more  than  three  years  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  so  near  our  own  borders,  have  shocked 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Christian  civ- 
ilization, and  cannot  longer  be  endured. 

As  to  the  cost  of  governing  this  newly 
acquired  possession,  a  recent  dispatch 
from  General  Otis  advises  that  receipts 
from  the  present  undigested  system  pro- 
duce considerable  revenue,  and  from 
Collier's  Weekly,  I  quote: — 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  administration 
of  the  Philippines  would  prove  a  costly  under- 
taking. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  customs  duties 
levied  under  our  tariff  at  the  port  of  Manila 
alone  would  far  more  than  defray  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  considerable  fleet  and  army. 
Hereafter,  under  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
productive  resources  of  Luzon  Dy  our  laws 
and  institutions,  the  exports  and  imports  of 
that  island  are  likely  to  undergo  astonishing 
expansion.  If  this  is  true  of  Luzon,  where  the 
Spaniards  have  been  engaged  for  three  cen- 
turies in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  still 
more  true  of  the  smaller  islands  further  south, 
and  especially  of  the  great  island  of  Minda- 
nao, which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  which  is,  as  yet,  unex- 
plored by  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of 
some  portions  of  the  coast.  Assuming  that 
we  should  apply  our  own  tariff  in  the  Philip- 
pines,—  high  as  it  is,  foreigners  will  find  it 
much  more  acceptable  than  was  the  Spanish, 
both  as  regards  the  nominal  dues  and  the 
method  of  collecting  them,  —  we  may  look 
forward  to  receiving  at  the  outset  from  the 
Philippines  a  large  addition  to  our  national 
revenue  over  and  above  the  expenses  involved 
in  the  occupation. 

Should  the  war  last  six  months,  it  will  have 
cost  us  over  $500,000,000;  if  it  continues  a 
year,  the  outlay  will  be  nearly  double.  The 
interest  on  either  of  these  sums  can  be  met 
without  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  our  own 
citizens,  provided  we  retain  the  Philippines. 
No  such  a  result  could  be  attained  for  many 
years  to  come,  if  we  had  to  rely  upon  the 
revenues  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  alone.  There 


are,  therefore,  strong  financial  as  well  as 
humanitarian  and  strategic  reasons  for  keep- 
ing the  Philippine  archipelago. 

On  the  coast  of  Asia,  abreast  of  the 
Philippines  and  north  and  south,  is  half 
of  the  population  of  the  world.  The  for- 
eign commerce  of  these  nations,  in  its 
infancy  at  present,  is  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion when  railroads  shall  invade  the 
interior.  The  nation  that  shall  control 
the  business  will  control  the  world.  Is 
the  stake  not  worth  striving  for?  We 
own  the  Philippines  today;  we  are  in 
possession  and  must  retain  them  with  the 
Ladrones  and  Hawaii,  places  of  such  an 
advantage  in  the  commercial  conflict 
that  will  open  the  twentieth  century,  that 
we  may  realize  sooner  than  expected  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Seward's  prophecy:  "that 
our  Coast  will  be  mover  in  developing  a 
commerce  to  which  that  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  will  only  be  a  fraction." 

Commenting  on  the  statistical  wealth 
of  the  United  States,  a  German  writer 
states  our  position  thus : — 

These  figures,  to  which  might  be  added 
others  equally  significant,  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
spect to  their  resources  and  capacity  of  per- 
formance, can  no  longer  be  compared  with 
any  other  single  nation;  the  comparison  must 
be  made  with  the  entire  rest  of  the  world. 
They  form  the  clearest  and  most  convincing 
proof  that  the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  a  great 
world  power  and  as  such  must  have  a  world 
policy. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  which  ends  the 
Spanisii-American  war  marks  a  new  epoch  in 
history,  not  only  for  the  United  States,  but 
likewise  for  Europe.  The  United  States  has 
taken  an  important  step  towards  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  American  continent;  it  has  also 
reached  beyond  this  and  claimed  its  share  in 
the  conduct  of  the  world's  affairs.  Since  it 
now  controls  the  West  Indies,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  be  no  longer 
delayed.  Then  will  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  Union  be  brought  into  closer 
relations,  which  will  be  of  important  signifi- 
cance, not  only  for  the  commerce,  but  for  the 
naval  power  of  the  United  States. 

From  San  Francisco  westward  by  way  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Ladrone  and  Philippine  is- 
lands, which  will  be  developed  into  strong- 
holds of  American  power,  the  United  States 
will  reach  across  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  and  will  have  a  powerful  voice 
in  deciding  the  destiny  of  eastern  Asia,  for  it 
has  there  just  as  important  commercial  in- 
terests to  foster  and  protect  as  any  of  the 
European  powers.  That  it  realizes  fully  the 
importance  of  this  and  other  questions  at  is- 
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sue,  is  evinced  by  the  promptness  with  which  fornia  should  lead ;  we  shall  thus  control 

st  is  proceeding  to  a  notable  strengthening  of  all  ocean  cables  across  the  pacific       rth 

its  navy  and  standing  army.  >  , «                                 XT             .,,  , 

of  the  equator;  our  Navy  will  be  at  con- 
Summing  up  the  situation, —  we  are  in  venient  striking  distance,  with  coaling 
possession  honestly;  electricity  has  anni-  stations  and  naval  depots  at  command,  to 
Mated  distance;  we  can  govern  them  hold  our  own  commercially  on  the  Asi- 
with  advantage  to  the  natives;  the  cost  atic  coasts;  we  shall  have  a  new  market 
of  local  administration  can  be  obtained  to  cultivate  for  our  manufacturers  and  a 
from  the  property  without  unduly  taxing  legacy  to  leave  to  our  children,  which  will 
the  producer;  the  islands  produce  in  make  for  the  present  administration  a 
abundance  exactly  such  tropical  prod-  commendable  record  in  history.  It  is  a 
nets  as. we  require  for  local  consumption;  joy  to  live  in  these  stirring  times  and 
they  are  on  the  route  of  the  great  Orien-  participate  in  the  development  of  our 
tal  commerce  of  the  future,  which  Cali-  race. 
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ASSED  out  of  sight, —  passed  out,  "Beyond  the  bar" 
Sail  shadowy  set  for  that  great  unknown  sea, — 
That  rolls  on  silent  to  the  furthest  star! 
Long  shall  his  mourning  be! 


Nations  shall  bow  their  heads  and  weep  at  heart, 
And  men  grown  pale,  shall  cry,  "Our  King  is  dead!" 
And  women  wailing  mourn  the  gallant  dead 
As  women  mourn  that  man  God-like  of  part! 

Passed  out  of  sight, —  passed  out  of  ken,  and  sound : 

Laid,  an  you  will,  beneath  th'  unworthy  ground! 

But  in  his  nation's  pulses  he  shall  live, — 

To  the  world's  heart-beats  he  shall  give,  and  give  — 

Dead  though  you  call  him! — blood  that's  fresh  and  strong, 

To  lend  men  deathless  grip,  bring  right  from  wrong! 

And  he  was  leal  down  in  his  mighty  soul; 
Where  power  that  lives  in  God's  best  handiwork, — 
The  power  that  knows  but  power,  nor  power  to  shirk, — - 
Sat  on  its  lonely  throne, —  eye  fixed  on  goal ! 

Farewell,  Great  Prince!     Fare  thee  a  long  farewell! 
Or  when  or  where, —  Alas,  or  where  or  when, — 
We  meet  those  burning  Jove-set  eyes  again, 
None  speaks,  none  stirs  to  tell! 

H.  Winthrop  Waring 


js^sfsy, 
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THE   MISSION    BELLS 


™&Z*£1  $$;**»'**"  tower, 


F  CROM  r 

f    |  Swing  the  bells. 

Tales  of  the  past,  at  evening  hour 
Their   music   tells.  ' 


They  clang  and  crash  with  brazen  voice 

And  seem  to  say, 
'"For  loye  and  hope  we  now  rejoice 

A  wedding  day." 

Again   they  wail  a  mournful  part. 

\\  lnle   mass  is  said, — 
A  mother  bends  with  breaking  heart 

Above  her  dead. 

Anon  they   whisper  soft  and  low 

At   vesper  hour, — 
Soothe  all  our  sorrows  and  our  woe. 

By   magic   power. 

We  hear  the  anthems  that  were  su 

To  dry  sad  tears, 
While   from   the  tower  those  bells   hav 

A    hundred  years. 

Like  cherished  friends  of  other  times 

Those  bells  to  me. 
Tlie  clanging  of  their  broken  chimes.       v>^W-# 

■' 


Sweet   melody. 


Alice  J.  Stevens     ;     > 
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THE  WHISPERING  GALLERY 


By  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 


Some  truths  may  be  proclaimed  from  the  house-top; 

Others  may  be  spoken  by  the  fireside; 

Still  others  must  be  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  friend. 

WE  THREE  —  my  friend  Elacott,  and  his  friend  Miss   Ravaline,  and  I  — 
were  sitting  one  evening  in  the   Arbor  of  Abstraction,  looking  out  over 
the  lake,  when  a  boat  passed  by  containing  two   persons   and   something 
that  looked  like  a  canvas  quiver  full  of  large,  crooked-headed  arrows. 

Miss  Ravaline  asked  me  if  I  played  golf. 

"No,  I  am  not  a  golf  player,"  I  answered,  "but  when  I  was  a  boy  I  was  consid- 
ered a  very  good  shinny  player." 

Miss  Ravaline  looked  puzzled,  and  then  said: 

"I  suppose  there  is  some  logical  connection  between  the  two  clauses  of  your 
answer,  but  I  can  not  discover  it.     Please  explain." 

My  friend  Elacott  is  not  absolutely  perfect  in  conversational  courtesy.  For  in- 
stance, he  sometimes  answers  a  question  that  is  addressed  to  another  person,  be- 
fore that  person  can  open  his  mouth  to  answer  for  himself.  In  the  course  of  my 
life  I  have  known  two  or  three  others  whose  manners  had  the  same  blemish.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  arises  from  real  goodness  of  heart;  they  are  willing  to  wear  out 
their  own  tongues  to  save  those  of  their  friends.  On  this  occasion  Elacott  an- 
swered promptly: — 

"The  game  of  golf  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  tedious  and  foolish  elaboration 
of  the  old  schoolboy  game  of  shinny  —  or  hockey,  as  some  call  it.  It  compares 
with  shinny  as  the  sizzling,  slow  burning  of  a  wet  firecracker  compares  with  the 
short  fizz  and  sudden  bang  of  a  dry  one;  or  as  a  ride  in  a  stage-coach  with  a  spin 
round  a  racetrack;  or  as  the  purchase  of  a  codfish  with  the  catching  of  a  trout.  In 
short,  golf  is  shinny  with  all  the  rush  and  exhilaration  left  out,  and  with  an  unlim- 
ited   addition  of    trivial    and  senseless    details." 

"I  know  something  about  golf,"  said  Miss  Ravaline;  "but  as  I  know  nothing 
about  shinny  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  your  comparisons  are  just.     I  wish  you 
would   enlighten    me  concerning  the    game  with  the  elegant  name." 
37o 
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"The  noble  game  of  shinny,"  said  Elacott  in  his  lecturing  tone,  "was  the  most 
intense  and  exciting  of  all  that  were  known  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood.  The  ele- 
ments were  simple.  They  comprised  a  common  or  a  large  vacant  lot,  not  deco- 
rated with  any  tlags  or  signals  and  not  worked  over  by  any  landscape  gardener  or 
civil  engineer;  a  ball,  the  size  and  weight  of  which  were  not  regulated  by  any  law; 
a  dozen  or  more  lively  boys,  or  boys  capable  of  being  made  lively;  and  for  each 
boy  a  stick  as  long  as  a  walking-stick,  with  an  elbow  turn  at  the  lower  end.  Those 
were  the  physical  properties;  all  the  rest  were  intellectual  —  courage,  enthusi- 
asm, and  quick  judgment." 

"And  when  all  those  simple  elements  are  deposited  on  the  common  or  vacant 
lot,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "what  is  the  method  of  movement?" 

"It  is  as  simple  as  the  elements  themselves,"  said  Elacott.  "Two  boundaries 
are  marked  for  goals,  and  the  boys  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  each  stand- 
ing near  its  own  goal  and  facing  the  other,  every  boy  having  his  stick  in  his  right 
hand.  The  ball  is  dropped  upon  the  ground  midway  between  the  two,  and  then  all 
rush  for  it.  It  can  be  touched  only  with  sticks,  and  every  player  is  required  to 
keep  on  his  own  side  —  that  is  to  say,  facing  the  enemy's  goal  and  using  his  stick 
with  his  right  hand.  If  he  gets  to  the  wrong  side,  the  penalty  is  a  whack  across 
the  shins  from  the  stick  of  an  opponent  and  the  admonition,  'Shinny  on  your  own 
side.'  Hence  the  title  of  the  game.  When  either  party  has  driven  the  ball  be- 
yond the  goal  defended  by  the  other  party,  that  party  scores  one;  and  then  they 
take  breath  and  begin  again." 

"And  where  does  the  wonderful  exhilaration  come  in?"  said  Miss  Ravaline. 

Elacott  appeared  to  be  stunned  for  a  moment  by  this  question,  which  I  sus- 
pected was  not  altogether  ingenuous.  When  he  recovered,  he  said:  "To  appre- 
ciate it,  you  must  either  be  a  boy  yourself  and  participate  in  the  game,  or  witness  it 
and  exercise  a  little  imagination.  The  first  rush  generally  precipitates  a  melee, 
and  presently, —  amid  the  rattling  of  the  sticks,  the  scuffling  of  feet,  and  the  shout- 
ing,—  the  ball  shoots  out  from  some  crevice  in  the  crowd,  like  a  bomb-stone 
from  the  crater  of  a  rumbling  volcano.  Then  the  compact,  struggling  crowd  in- 
stantly dissolves,  and  one  or  two  of  the  swifter-footed  on  each  side  are  off  after  the 
ball.  One  of  them  may  reach  it  first,  and  with  a  quick  and  skillful  stroke  send  it  fly- 
ing over  the  heads  of  all  the  players  and  perhaps  over  the  goal.  Or  two  opponents 
may  reach  it  at  the  same  instant.  Then  their  sticks  neutralize  each  other  in  an  in- 
terlocking stroke,  and  the  next  instant  they  are  the  nucleus  of  another  compact, 
struggling,  and  shouting  mass.  I  rememfler  when  a  schoolmate  ni  mine  wished  to 
describe  in  rhyme  an  unusually  good  game,  he  found  he  could  do  no  better  than 
parody  Scott's  description  of  the  battle  in  '  Marmion.*  It  appeared  to  me  that  it 
fitted  remarkably  well.  I  was  about  to  say.  one  could  hardly  till  which  was  the 
original  and  which  the  imitation." 

"All  that  sounds  very  lively,"  said  Miss  Ravaline.  "and  almost  makes  me  re- 
gret that  I  was  born  a  girl;  but  I  do  not  immediately  discover  the  resemblance  to 
golf." 

"There  is  not  much  actual  resemblance,"  said  Elacott.  "You  must  consider 
it  as  an  apparent  evolution  but  an  essential  degeneration.  Thus:  first,  call  for  a 
much  greater  extent  of  ground,  and  instead  of  having  it  level,  throw  in  hills,  val- 
leys, bits  of  swamp,  stone  walls,  and  rifle-pits.     Then  instead  of  two  straight  lines 
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for  goals,  have  a  large  number  of  spots,  placed  at  various  intervals,  each  with  a 
hole  like  a  ground-sparrow's  nest  in  the  center.  Then  instead  of  a  good-sized  ball, 
have  several  that  are  rather  small,  so  that  when  one  has  been  driven  to  any  consid- 
erable distance,  you  may  spend  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  hunting  for  it.  Instead 
of  each  player  having  one  stick,  cut  from  the  limb  or  the  root  of  a  tree,  with  a  nat- 
ural crook,  require  him  to  have  about  a  dozen  made  by  a  cunning  artificer,  with 
steel  or  brass  tips,  having  a  variety  of  angles  and  curves,  so  that  a  different  one  may 
be  used  for  every  problem  presented  by  the  position  of  the  ball.  Put  all  these  into  a 
canvas  bag  or  quiver,  and  employ  a  little  nigger  to  lug  it  around  the  field  wherever 
the  player  has  to  go.  Then  introduce  mathematics  enough  to  count  the  strokes 
required  by  each  player  to  get  the  ball  from  one  hole  to  another.  And  finally,  if 
you  wish  to  be  very  elegant,  build  a  small  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  course,  where  the 
player  can  go  in  and  ring  the  bell  and  offer  up  thanks  that  he  has  lived  to  make  the 
round.  I  have  seen  this  on  only  one  golf  ground,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be 
desirable  on  all.  You  are  now  no  longer  a  rude  and  rushing  boy  playing  shinny; 
you  have  been  developed  into  a  deliberate  and  dignified  golfer,  and  have  added  to 
your  accomplishments  one  more  serious  recreation.  If  you  give  your  whole  mind 
to  it,  you  may  win  a  silver  cup  or  two,  to  remind  you  in  your  old  age  of  what  you 
went  through  in  the  days  of  your  youth." 

"From  your  description,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "one  would  suppose  golf  to  be 
a  lifeless  and  uninteresting  performance." 

"Only  comparatively,"  said  Elacott.  "In  comparison  with  shinny,  golf  is  sim- 
ply an  entertainment  of  stagnation.  But  those  who  play  it  —  I  had  almost  said  work 
it  —  appear  to  think  it  exciting  enough,  especially  if  you  listen  to  their  after  talk. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  after  talk  is  one  of  my  grievances  against  nearly  all  games. 
There  are  many  that  I  delight  in  playing;  but  after  a  game  has  been  played  I  want 
to  let  it  alone.  I  don't  want  to  bore  the  company  with  speculations  about  the 
probable  difference  in  the  result  if  I  had  thrown  down  my  cards  in  a  different  or- 
der, or  if  my  foot  had  not  slipped  at  a  certain  juncture,  or  if  I  had  struck  the  ball 
at  a  different  angle, —  or  a  dozen  other  lfs.  I  believe  it  is  the  endless  after  talk 
that  gradually  robs  so  many  of  our  really  good  games  of  their  character  as  amuse- 
ment and  goes  far  toward  turning  them  into  serious  labor.  I  enjoy  as  well  as  any 
one  a  lively  game  at  cards;  but  I  don't  want  to  develop  into  anything  like  duplicate 
whist,  or  any  system  of  playing  through  a  winter  with  the  same  partners  and  keeping 
a  careful  account  of  the  games  —  as  if  any  game  had  any  existence  or  any  signifi- 
cance after  the  playing  of  it  is  finished." 

"You  appear  to  have  a  special  grudge  against  golf,"  said  I.  "Is  there  any 
reason  for  it?" 

"Only  this,"  said  he,  "that  in  addition  to  the  objections  I  have  indicated  — 
which  of  course  may  not  be  objections  for  those  who  like  a  slow  game  —  there  is 
one  other.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  amusements  that  have  been  made 
unnecessarily  costly  for  the  purpose  of  confining  their  enjoyment  to  the  wealthy 
and  contributing  toward  the  establishment  of  a  tangible  and  permanent  distinction 
between  the  rich  and  poor.  That  foolish  struggle  is  going  on  all  the  time,  in  a  hun- 
dred forms;  and  it  is  equally  foolish  on  both  sides.  It  is  foolish  for  the  rich  to 
wish  to  establish  arbitrary  distinctions,  for  the  very  attempt  is  a  confession  of 
weakness,  an  acknowledgment  that  some  arbitrary  mark  is  required,  if  the  world 
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is  to  discover  their  superiority;  and  it  is  foolish  for  the  poor  to  strain  themselves 
continually  to  break  over  such  lines  of  demarcation,  or  seem  to  break  over  them 
with  the  thousand  and  one  cheap  imitations  of  luxuries  that  only  the  wealthy  can 
have  in  reality.  This  explains,  to  a  large  extent,  the  constant  change  of  fashions 
in  garments;  and  the  result  is,  that  when  we  get  a  good  fashion  we  can  not  keep  it 

long." 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  have  been  saying,"  said  Miss  Rav- 
aline.  "but  may  there  not  be  a  better  explanation  of  the  adoption  of  such  games 
as  golf?  The  general  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  abolish  all  unnecessary  distinc- 
tions between  the  pursuits  and  amusements  of  men  and  those  of  women.  We  see 
this  perhaps  most  markedly  in  the  college  courses,  in  which  there  is  a  very  evi- 
dent attempt  to  make  the  studies  identical  for  both  sexes  —  very  unwisely,  as  I 
think.  In  fact,  it  seems  utterly  absurd  10  demand  that  girls  have  precisely  the 
same  education  as  boys,  when  at  the  same  time  we  have  recognized  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferent boys  require  different  trainings,  and  are  doing  our  utmost  to  furnish  them 
by  means  of  elective  studies.  Surely,  the  difference  between  the  educational  needs 
and  capacities  of  women  and  those  of  men  must  be  greater  and  more  radical  than 
between  individual  men.  However  that  may  be,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  tendency  to  abolish  sex  distinctions  in  some  things  is  a  movement  in  the 
right  direction.  This  is  clearest,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  amusements.  The  more 
we  can  bring  young  people  together  in  healthful  and  innocent  amusements  the  bet- 
ter; and  this  is  truer  and  more  important  where  they  participate  than  where  they 
look  on.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  evident  there  must  be  modifications  of  the  old 
games.  I  doubt  if  any  self-respecting  young  man  could  be  induced  to  play  at  his 
sister's  game  of  grace  hoops:  but  when  you  develop  that  amusement  into  lawn 
tennis,  he  takes  a  hand  with  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  you  could  hardly  wish 
your  sisters  to  play  at  what  you  have  described  as  the  noble  game  of  shinny;  but 
after  it  has  degenerated  into  golf,  we  women  can  leave  the  grandstand,  cease  to  be 
mere  handkerchief-wavers,  take  a  stick  and  enter  the  field  on  equal  terms  with  you, 
—  to  our  delight  and  benefit,  I  assure  you,  whether  it  is  to  yours  or  not.  I  shall 
not  try  to  induce  you  to  like  the  game;  but  are  you  not  willing  to  admit  that  its 
adoption  may  be  due  quite  as  much  to  the  praiseworthy  tendency  to  bring  young 
nun  and  women  together  in  their  amusements  as  to  a  discreditable  desire  to  ex- 
hibit the  boundaries  of  wealth?" 

"You  may  be  right,"  said  Elacott,  "especially  as  to  those  particular  games; 
and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  admit  that  you  are,  on  the  principle  of  never  attributing  a 
bad  motive  to  any  action  if  a  good  one  will  tally  with  the  facts.  But  there  are 
games  to  which  your  argument  will  not  apply,  as  they  are  not  played  by  women. 
There  is  polo,  for  instance;  it  is  simply  shinny  on  horseback,  or  rather  on  pony 
back,  —  for  a  certain  kind  of  trained  pony  is  required  for  it,  and  the  game  is  made 
costly  that  only  our  gilded  youth  may  participate  in  it." 

"Is  that  your  opinion?"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  turning  to  me. 

"I  know  very  little  about  it."  said  I;  "for  I  .never  have  witnessed  a  game  of 
polo.  In  truth.  I  have  been  so  impressed,  from  my  earliest  youth,  with  the  un- 
speakable vulgarity  of  horse-racing  and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  that  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  see  any  entertainment  in  which  a  Horse  plays  an  essential  part." 

"Are  you  not  a  little  prejudiced  against  the  noble  animal?"  said  she. 
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"Not  at  all  against  the  noble  animal,"  I  answered,  "but  very  much  against 
his  ignoble  masters.  I  find  some  consolation  in  the  thought  that  the  disease  is  not 
nearly  so  virulent  in  our  country  as  in  some  others.  Think  of  the  British  Par- 
liament adjourning  one  day  every  year  to  attend  a  horse-race!  If  our  Congress 
did  that,  every  member  that  voted  for  it  would  endanger  his  re-election.  And  then 
think  of  a  dignified  illustrated  London  periodical  printing  a  fine  picture  of  the  Earl 
of  Something-or-other  leading  out  his  winning  horse  amid  the  wild  cheers  of  the 
assembled  thousands,  as  if  some  great  thing  had  been  accomplished  when  that 
animal  went  round  the  track  in  two  minutes  and  ten  seconds,  while  the  next  has  re- 
quired a  quarter  of  a  second  more!  Could  anything  be  more  puerile?  Yes,  there 
was  a  still  more  puerile  element  in  the  performance.  If  they  had  been  applauding 
the  horse,  there  might  have  been  a  grain  of  sense  in  it;  but  the  idiots  were  ap- 
plauding the  Earl,  who  had  accomplished  nothing.  He  did  not  train  the  horse, 
nor  groom  it,  nor  even  ride  it;  he  merely  furnished  the  money  to  pay  for  those 
services.  But  perhaps  Miss  Ravaline  would  argue  that  modern  horse-racing  was 
mvented  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  men  and  women  together  in  outdoor  pas- 
time, since  both  can  bet  their  money  on  the  result." 

Miss  Ravaline  cast  a  withering  glance  at  me,  and  I  withered.  The  fact  was, 
I  was  conscious  that  I  had  become  a  little  excited,  and  perhaps  too  radical  in  my 
discourse,  and  I  made  that  remark  merely  to  let  myself  down.  All  three  of  us  have 
a  habit,  when  we  aim  at  any  folly,  of  making  sure  to  put  in  powder  enough  to 
carry  the  shot. 


AT  THE   STEVENSON   FOUNTAIN 

(OLD   PORTSMOUTH  SQUARE,   SAN   FRANCISCO) 

PERCHANCE,  from  out  the  thousands  passing  by, — 
The  city's  hopeless  lotos-eaters  these, 
Blown  by  the  four  winds  of  the  Seven  Seas 
From  common  want  to  common  company. — 
Perchance  someone  may  lift  his  heavy  eye 
And  smile  with  freshening  memory  when  he  sees 
Those  golden  pennons  bellying  in  the  breeze 
And  spread  for  ports  where  fair  adventures  lie. 

And  O,  that  such  a  one  might  stay  a  space 

And  taste  of  sympathy,  till  to  his  ears 

Might  come  the  tale  of  him  who  knew  the  grace 

To  suffer  sweetly  through  the  bitter  years, 

To  catch  the  smiles  concealed  in  Fortune's  face, 

And  draw  contentment  from  a  cup  of  tears! 

Wallace  A.  Irwin 
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THE  Red  Cross  Department  this  month 
is  given  up  to  the  Oakland  and  other 
Alameda  County  Societies.  Their  work 
is  like  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Society,  yet 
these  reports  are  so  rich  in  practical  detail 
that  they  will  be  useful  to  Red  Cross  workers 
in  many  places.  They  have  been  shortened 
where  it  has  saved  repetition. 

OFFICERS   AND    MEMBERS   OF   THE 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD  OF  THE  OAK- 
LAND RED  CROSS  SOCIETY: 

President.  Mrs.  Granville  S.  Abbott;  First 
Vice-President.  Mis.  G.  NY.  Bunnell;  Second 
Vice- President.  Mrs.  J.  K.  McLean;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lemmon;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Gray; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  D.  Edward  Collins;  Assist- 
ant Treasurer,  Mrs.  Franklin  Bangs. 

Mrs.  John  Bakewcll.  Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long, 
Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Ginn,  Dr.  Myra  Knox, 
Mr-.  Henry  W'etherbee. 

Chairmen  of  Committees: 

Finance,  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Ginn;  Enroll- 
ment, Miss  Maria  R.  Babson;  Entertainment, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Dunwoodie;  Abdominal  Band- 
ages, Dr.  Myra  Knox;  Pros-.  Miss  Nfollie 
Connors;  Headquarters.  Mrs.  B.  C.  Dick; 
Identification  Medals,  Mrs.  Oscar  F 
Emergency  or  Hospitality.  Mrs.  I.  L.  Reqna; 
Literature,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin;  Hospital  and 
Relief  Work,  Mrs.  D.  \Y.  Gelwkks;  Ways  and 
Means.  Mrs.  G.  \Y.  Bunnell;  Funerals.  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Martin. 


OAKLAND  PRESIDENTS  REPORT 

THE  Oakland  Society  was  organized 
upon  the  true  Red  Cross  basis,  'for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
at  the  front." 

We  had  no  "rare  intuitions"  to  guide  us,  but 
clear  and  definite  revelations,  given  us,  in 
part,  by  our  corresponding  secretary,  Mr-. 
Lemmon,  who  received  instruction  from  Clara 
Barton,  in  close  companionship  for  many 
weeks,  in  camp  life,  among  the  whispering 
pines  of  the  Sierras,  and  whose  exact  defini- 
tions of  local.  State,  and  national  relationships 
were  of  great  use  to  us. 

So  when  thousands  of  shoeless,  shirtless, 
stricken  soldiers  in  that  tented  city  of  twenty 
thousand  men  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  appealed 
to  the  sympathies  oi  the  community,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  Red  Cross  stood 
for  Army  Comfort  circles  or  volunteer  aid  so- 
.  and  all  that  bad  t<>  be  done  was  to  re- 
cite the  pitiful  tales  of  destitution,  and  allow 
each  and  all  to  take  from  the  collected  funds 
all  that  was  required.  Hundreds  of  voices 
that  it  was  for  their  special  pleas 
the  money  had  been  given.  One  of  our 
citizens  sent  the  message  that  we  ought 
at  once  to  load  a  wagon  with  shoes  of 
various  sizes  and  drive  through  the  camp 
buttng  as  we  went.  In  response  to 
overwhelming  clamor  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  eighty-five  dollars  walked  out  of  our 
treasury  for  woolen  shirts,  only  to  find  that 
Uncle   Sam   had   provided   them   before   ours 
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reached  camp.  The  few  thousand  dollars  col- 
lected might  possibly  have  lasted  a  week  had 
not  the  Executive  Board,  who  'sait  over  against 
the  treasury,  felt  that  they  had  taken  upon 
them  a  sacred  trust  of  public  funds,  for  a  spe- 
cial work. 

So  while  they  were  conscious  of  whispers 
of  "boarding  their  funds,"  "banking  their 
money,"  "give  it  all  out  and  call  for  more," 
they  were  also  conscious  that  a  large  and  ben- 
eficent work  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Red 
Cross  Society  of  Oakland  on  a  most  satisfac- 
tory plan. 

Emergency  committees  were  at  work,  each 
with  a  general  at  its  head,  whose  courage  Avas 
like  that  of  old  Stonewall  Jackson's,  with  no 
rations,  yet  no  lack.  These  committees  were 
instructed  to  gather  money  and  stores  for  the 
great  need  and  to  call  upon  the  treasury  as 
little  as  possible.  The  money  was  not  to  pass 
through  the  treasury,  yet  accounts  were  to  be 
kept  and  reports  made. 

This  policy  was  based  upon  the  fact,  well 
known,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  gather  food, 
clothing,  or  necessities  of  any  kind,  than  cash. 
It  also  was  a  wise  plan,  as  it  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  to  contribute  and  find  pleasure 
in  the  giving.  The  committees  worked  devot- 
edly, and  more  has  been  gathered  in  supplies 
than  in  cash,  over  nine  thousand  dollars  in 
value,  as  our  accounts  show,  having  been 
raised  by  these  committees  and  by  individual 
effort,  so  that,  with  our  cash  account,  Oak- 
land has  contributed  over  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Abbott, 

President. 

REPORT   OF  THE   RECORDING  SEC- 
RETARY, OAKLAND  RED  CROSS 
SOCIETY 

THE  Oakland  Red  Cross  Society  was  or- 
ganized April  26,  1898,  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Friend,  by  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin Bangs, Mrs.  Friend,  and  Miss  Babson,  and 
the  plan  of  organization  was  accepted  on  the 
following  day,  April  27,  by  the  Ebell  Society, 
under  whose  auspices  the  society  was  founded. 

Now  our  enrollment  committee  reports 
1236  names  upon  our  enrollment  papers. 

For  two  months  we  held  daily  meetings; 
our  work  has  been  continuous.  Our  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  has  written  over  four  hun- 
dred letters  to  people  all  over  the  country. 
Our  first  move  was  to  obtain  headquarters. 
Then  as  now  we  had  but  to  make  known  our 


wants  and  they  were  supplied.  Mr.  Palmen- 
tier  offered  us  rooms  in  the  Central  Bank 
Building.  The  Ebell  gave  us  chairs;  Hook 
Brothers,  a  desk;  other  friends,  a  carpet  and 
table;  in  fact,  in  no  time  we  found  our  head- 
quarters completely  furnished,  and  with  a 
beautiful  banner  floating  from  our  windows, 
given  by  Tiaft  &  Pennoyer.  The  Merchants' 
Exchange  give  us  the  use  of  their  rooms  and 
telephone,  and  we  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
from  the  Humane  Society.  Some  lady  has 
always  been  found  willing  to  keep  the  rooms 
open  —  especially  Mrs.  B.  C.  Dick,  who  for 
over  two  months  gave  her  entire  time  to  this 
work.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  S.  Smith  & 
Sons  and  other  'stationers  for  desk  supplies. 

After  forming  ourselves  into  an  organiza- 
tion, we  sent  a  telegram  to  the  National  Red 
Cross  Society,  notifying  them  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  asking  for  recognition,  which  we 
soon  obtained.  Our  first  need  we  knew 
would  be  money,  and  imimediately  in  re- 
sponse to  that  call  money  came  pouring  in 
upon  us  from  every  source,  in  both  large  and 
small  amounts.  Several  entertainments  of  dif- 
ferent character  were  given  for  our  benefit. 
The  churches  contributed,  the  civic  societies, 
the  City  Council,  the  school  children.  Every 
one,  in  fact,  gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
much  praise  is  due  our  finance  committee  for 
this  generous  outpouring  of  money  from  the 
people  of  Oakland.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Ginn,  they  worked  faith- 
fully and  hard,  and  their  reward  was  great. 
Meanwhile  we  began  to  sew.  Our  first  ef- 
forts were  some  comfort  bags  made  by  the 
school  children. 

Meanwhile  the  troops  were  gathering  in 
San  Francisco,  and  their  necessities  were 
many.  The  men  arrived  very  poorly  equipped, 
and  it  seemed  a  very  long  time  before 
the  Government  gave  them  what  it  had  prom- 
ised and  the  men  expected.  So  the  Red 
Cross  tried  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  with  extra  clothing  and  by  hospital 
supplies. 

The  troops  were  now  coming  in  very  fast, 
regiments  almost  every  day,  and  the  discovery 
was  made  that  a  good  hot  meal  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  them  before  they  began  their 
long  march  from  the  ferry  to  the  camp. 
San  Francisco  was  already  in  the  field  at- 
tempting to  meet  this  want,  but  soon  found 
the  work  was  too  great  for  her  alone.  Imme- 
diately  Oakland  went  to  the  rescue,   headed 
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hx  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa. 
They  laid  their  plans  and  almost  before  the 
public  knew  that  such  a  need  existed,  they 
were  deep  in  the  work.  Mrs.  Smith  soon 
withdrew,  owing  to  her  departure  for  the  East, 
leaving  Mrs.  Requa  in  full  charge  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  fame  of  whose  work  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Besides  preparing  the  meal  for  the 
boys,  lunches  have  been  given  to  every  man 
about  to  sail  on  the  transports,  and  Oakland 
has  not  been  behind  with  its  contributions  to 
this  work. 

Meanwhile  applications  were  coming  to  us 
from  smaller  towns  asking  to  become  auxil- 
iary to  the  Oakland  Red  Cross  Society.  The 
work  was  growing  all  over  the  State,  and  for 
this  and  many  other  reasons,  we  felt  that  a 
State  Society  should  be  formed,  that  the  Red 
Cross  work  in  California  might  receive  the 
proper  impetus  and  recognition  it  deserved. 
On  May  16th  we  were  privileged  to  send  dele- 
gates to  San  Francisco  to  meet  with  other 
workers  and  assist  in  forming  a  State  Red 
Cross  Association,  which  connects  us  with 
the   National    Red   Cross   Society. 

About  this  time  our  attention  was  forcibly 
called  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  of 
the  troops  upon  their  arrival,  and  we  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  in  relieving  this  dis- 
tress. We  soon  formed  ou*-  Camp  visitors 
into  a  regular  hospital  committee,  so  that  the 
work  was  done  in  a  thorough  and  systematic 
manner.  At  this  time,  however,  we  gave 
much  time  and  some  money  to  the  Kansas 
regiment. 

We  also  found  great  needs  in  the  7th  Regi- 
ment, which  is  composed  of  California  boys, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  $100.00 
was  given  to  their  Chaplain,  Captain  Clark,  to 
spend  as  he  saw  fit,  and  we  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  knowing  that  that  money  was 
well  invested. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  wo  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion and  formed  ourselves  into  a  permanent 
society,  with  nearly  a  thousand  names  upon 
our  membership  rolls. 

June  8th  one  of  our  members,  Mrs.  Van 
Pelt,  presented  a  new  need  she  had  discovered, 
and  that  was  a  mess  tent.  A  mess  tent  is  a 
dining-room.  The  friends  of  one  of  the  Ne- 
braska companies  had  sent  her  money  and 
asked  her  to  purchase  a  mess  tent  for  the 
company,  which  she  did.  The  Government 
does  not  issue  mess  tents,  but  will  transport 
them,  with  other  large  baggage  of  the  soldiers. 
Voi.   xxxii— 25 


Mrs.  Van  Pelt,  being  specially  interested  in 
the  Tennessee  regiment,  was  anxious  to  pro- 
vide these  men  with  mess  tents,  and  the  offi- 
cers being  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  as- 
sist her,  she  had  but  little  difficulty  in  supply- 
ing them,  the  friends  at  home,  in  Tennessee, 
sending  her  the  necessary  money. 

When  each  company  in  the  Tennessee  regi- 
ment had  its  own  mess  tent,  Mrs.  Van  Pelt 
turned  her  attention  to  Camp  Barrett,  and 
there,  using  the  same  methods,  —  applying  for 
assistance  to  the  towns  from  which  the  com- 
panies came,  —  has  erected  several.  She  has 
also  placed  quite  a  number  in  the  7th  Califor- 
nia. Thousands  of  men  are  thus  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Van  Pelt  for  the  means  of  enjoying  their 
meals  in  a  comfortable  tent. 

On  June  28th  Camp  Barrett  was  formed, 
and  that  we  have  taken  under  our  particular 
care,  sharing  the  pleasant  labors  only  with  the 
Red  Cross  Societies  of  the  towns  from  which 
the  men  have  come. 

Some  of  our  ladies  visiting  Camp  Merritt 
in  June,  during  some  funeral  exercises,  took 
occasion  to  place  some  flowers  upon  the  cas- 
ket. Afterwards  a  committee  was  formed, 
with  Mrs.  S.  M.  Martin  as  chairman,  regularly 
to  perform  this  duty. 

Another  committee  collects  books  and  mag- 
azines for  distribution  in  the  camps  and  on 
board  transports.  This  work  originated  with 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  and  other  Red  Cross 
societies  quickly  followed.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Fish 
has  proved  herself  a  most  efficient  assistant, 
and  has  had  over  fifty  cases  of  literature  sent 
where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 

We  have  found  the  most  helpful  and  willing 
workers  in  our  different  auxiliaries  —  in  East 
Oakland,  in  West  Oakland,  in  Fruitvale,  in 
the  public  schools,  and  in  several  societies 
composed  of  young  ladies,  who  have  carried 
on  special  lines  of  work.  The  Christian  En- 
deavor li;i>  also  assisted,  although  it  has  done 
more  work  through  other  channels. 

Then  besides  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Oakland  Red  Cross  Society,  and  of  which 
we  can  give  an  account,  I  think  fully  as  much 
more  has  been  given  to  the  "'Boys  in  Blue" 
for  their  aid  and  comfort  in  other  ways,  of 
which  no  report  can  be  made.  Nobody  has 
gone  to  the  camps  empty-handed.  Every 
Oaklander  takes  something,  if  only  a  maga- 
zine, while  the  food,  clothing,  flowers,  and 
kindly  words,  and  sympathy,  no  earthly  pen 
can  account  for. 
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Our  most  grateful  thanks  are  due  the  press 
for  their  kindly  notices.  Their  columns  have 
been  ever  open  to  us  for  every  purpose. 

Fabiola  Hospital  has  placed  us  under  great 
obligations  by  many  small  favors,  but  more 
specially  by  caring  for  the  mother  of  one  of 
the  men  with  Dewey  at  Manila,  whom  we 
found  very  sick,  and  who  undoubtedly  ere 
this  would  have  died,  but  for  the  care  Fabiola 
extended  to  her.  This  work,  caring  for  the 
families  of  our  soldiers,  is,  however,  not  Red 
Cross  work,  but  belongs  more  properly  to  an- 
other society. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  different  ex- 
press companies  of  Oakland  for  many  kind- 
nesses in  transporting  packages.  The  sewing 
machine  companies  must  not  be  forgotten,  es- 
pecially the  Singer  company,  for  the  aid 
they  have  given  the  Red  Cross  work  by  loan- 
ing machines  to  our  sewing  committees. 

And  I  must  not  close  without  a  word  of 
thanks  to  our  many  friends  —  and  their  name 
is  legion  —  who  have  responded  so  nobly  to 
"our  many  calls.  No  matter  what  we  have 
asked  for,  money,  clothing,  flowers,  medicine, 
or  —  what  is  worth  more  —  time,  strength, 
and  thought,  all  have  'been  most  cheerfully 
and  abundantly  given,  and  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  use  our  gifts  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage. 

Frances  H.  Gray, 
Recording  Secretary. 

iTHE:   SOLDIERS'     COMFORT     COM- 
MITTEE. 
THE  delegates  from  the  Jewish  Societies 
in   the   city   of    Oakland    to    the   Red 
Cross  Society  report  that  they  worked 
in  the  double  capacity  of,  — 

ist.  A  special  committee  on  Soldiers'  com- 
forts, and 

2d.  As  members  of  the  Hospital  Com- 
"  mittee. 

Considering  that  we  only  received  $25  from 

the  "Red  Cross"  funds,  and    that    the    total 

monetary  value  of  our  distributions  amounted 

to  $463.50,  we  must  say  that  we  have   been 

:  eminently  successful. 

We  secured  72  permanent  members  for  the 

:  society.     Donations   of  dainties   and   supplies 

for  the  hospitals  at  the  camps  were  liberally 

given.     A  few    instances    will    exemplify  the 

"  general  patriotic  responses. 

By  one  firm  alone  was  given  $27.50  cash, 
2  pieces  of  flannel,  more  than  100  remnants 
of  calicoes,  belting,  safety  pins,  a  whole  piece 


of   cheesecloth,    and   even   table    draperies   in 
national   colors. 

Our  aim  was  not  only  to  help  the  sick,  but 
chiefly  to  prevent  sickness  amongst  the  sol- 
diers. For  that  reason  we  tried  to  make  them 
as  comfortable  with  ipillows  and  nightcaps 
as  we  possibly  could.  One  of  the  most  wel- 
come donations  was  400  pillows,  part  of 
which  were  received  at  Camp  Merritt  and 
part  at  Camp  Barrett.  Through  the  hands 
of  this  committee  were  distributed  about  350 
pillows,  125  sleeping  caps,  200  handkerchiefs, 
and  no  comfort  bags. 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  pipes  were  repeatedly 
given  by  several  cigar  dealers.  A  large 
amount  of  drugs  was  donated;  50  jars  malted 
milk,  beef  extract,  Mellin's  food,  500  quinine 
pills,  several  ear  syringes,  ohest  protectors, 
ointment,  five  dozen  boxes  writing  paper,  and 
many  otJher  items.  At  least  «ix  dozen  bottles 
of  eggnog,  six  dozen  bottles  of  port  and 
sherry  wine,  ten  pounds  of  tea,  five  dozen 
oalvesfoot  and  other  jellies,  fly  paper,  games, 
and  linens,  were  taken  out  to  the  hospitals 
and  tents  in  Camp  Merritt  by  this  committee. 
About  500  lunohes  were  distributed  at  the 
camps. 

By  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  Hospital 
Committee,  we  furnished  a  box  of  hospital 
supplies  (valued  at  $60)  which  was  shipped  on 
the  steamer  Puebla. 

Many  volumes  of  English,  German,  and 
French  literature  were  sent  to  the  boys. 

Most  of  our  Jewish  societies  made  cash  do- 
nations, as  recorded  by  our  secretary  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  all  the  do- 
nations and  assistance  we  have  received,  but 
we  worked  to  our  best  ability  in  honor  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boys  in 
Blue.  May  they  return  to  us  safe  and  victo- 
rious! This  will  be  the  reward  the  workers  of 
the  Red  Cross  desire. 

Very  respectfully, 
Mrs.   Max   Marcuse. 
Mrs.  Sol.  Kahn. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE. 

May  26.     Musicale  at  Mrs.  Belcher's.  $  67.50 
May  27.     Lecture  on  Florence  Night- 
ingale, by  the  nurses  of  the  Fabiola 

Hospital    26.50 

.  May  28.  Tea,  given  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  T.  A.  Allen,  by  the  ladies 
Club  of  thirteen,  for  the  hospital  ship  320.20 
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June  i.     Entertainment  at  GoMen  Gate  20.20                  IDENTIFICATION  MEDALS. 

June  8.     Dance  given  by  Company  F,  r  I  ^HE  Committee  on  Aluminum  Identifica- 

8th    Regiment,    Oakland,    under   the  I         tion  Medals  has  done  good  work;  for 

name  of  "Jolly  Good  Fellows"   20.20          A        through   these   little  medals    we    hope 

June    10.     Entertainment,    East    Oak-  there  may  not  be  a  single  nameless  grave  in 

land  Ladies'  Loyal  League   1500       case  any  of  our  brave  boys  fall  in  battle  at 

June  21.     Christian  Endeavor  Concert.  102.00       Manila.     We  have    distributed    in    all   10,689 

Elmhurst    Comanche    Tribe    79,    Im-  medals,  315  to  officers  and  the  rest  to  enlisted 

proved  Order  of  Redmen 48.00       men.     For  each  regiment  there  was  furnished 

July  12.     Tennessee    Regiment,    Mac-  a  set  of  steel   dies,   with   which  to   print  the 

donough        Theater,        Twenty-four  name  of  the  individual   in   the  space  left  for 

Hours  in  Camp 338-5°       that  purpose,  and  a  steel  block  upon   which 

_       ,  ~~Z  the   medals     were    to     be    put    while    being 

Total  $997-9°  • 

stamped.     After   careful    investigation    it    was 

The    Christian    Church    gave   an   entertain-  dccmcd  best  to  use  buckskin  upon  which  to 

men*  for  the  Red  Cross  Society  which  was  &tring  the  meda]s    as  it  is  more  durable  and 

not  pecuniarily  successful,  but  gave  the  Red  softer  than  any  other  material.     When  all  the 

Cross  Society  an  order  for  drugs  amounting  medals  for  a  regiment  were  strung  they  were 

to  $1.50.  -,,,-»  .-  tied    into    bunches    according    to    companies, 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Dunwoodie.  '  .~Z 

p,    .  wrapped  together,  a  block  and  set  of  dies  en- 

closed, and  then  personally  delivered  to  the 

~      ~^      ^^ww.mr^n      ^xt      a  r>         Regimental    Quartermaster   with    the    request 
REPORT     OF     COMMITEE     ON    AB-  ■  ~  .,      H. 

DOMINAL  BANDAGES  AND  SUR-  thath  some  com^  ™n  *e  detaile?  fr°m 

GICAL  SUPPLIES.  ea,ch,  C°mpany  toJ?°  the  Stampm*  tor  <    . 

whole  company.     The  regiments  and  parts  of 

6000  Abdominal   Bandages   for   Ma-  regiments  supplied  were: 

nila  at  30c.  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  750;  2  Batteries  6th 

From  general  fund $55°-°°  U.  S.  Artillery;  2  Batteries  3d  U.  S.;  Astor 

Donated  for  this  work  1250.00  Batten':  9  companies,  14th  U.  S.  Infantry;  8 

$1,800.00  companies,  4th  U.  S.  Cavalry;  23.  U.  S.  In- 

2500  Comfort  Bags  at  15c  fantry;    18,    U.    S.    Infantry:    Oregon    Vols., 

From  general  fund   $  30.00  North  Dakota  Vols..  South  Dakota  Vols.,  and 

Donated 345°°  51  Iowa  Vols. 

The  money  for  the  medals  for  the  officers 

*3/5-  and  men  of  the  regular  army  was  collected  by 

97  Pillow  Cases  at   12' k.   (donated) ..  .$10.13  the  Oakland  Red  Cross  Society  especially  for 

540  Handerkerchiefs   $2925  that   purpose>   whi|e   the  bills   for   the  volun- 

20  Down  Pillows - ^oo  teer  regfcnentS  were  enclosed  in  a  letter  with 

Medicines  supplied  Camp  Hospitals.  a  sampie  of  the  medah  supplied,  to  the  Gov- 

From  general  fund   $  55°-°°  ernor  of  each  State  from  which  the  regiment 

Donated  34-°o         ^   ^  came.     The  medals  for  the  regulars  amount- 

ti  hn       C(l  to  $I9°-3I- 
Sundries  ' '  ^  Most  respectfully. 

$2307.87  Am-V  Requa  Long. 

.  .  (Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long.) 

Flannels,   hose,    shoes,    in    large    quantities. 

value  not  estimated,  have  been  given.       An-  FUNER\L  COMMITTEE 

other  committee  working  through  the  State  '                                        ' 

o                   j        1          „..™k~,-  «f  Mrinf»nf^  for  T1  HIS  committee  was  formed  because  of 
Society  made  a  large  number  ot  garments  tor 

.        • tA-    (rnrn   t-u-    rrpneral  the  lact  that   soldiers  were  dying  and 

hospita    use,   drawing  $65   from   tne   general 

fund      An  auxiliary  club  of  ten  young  ladies,  I        bong  buried  in  a  land  of  flowers  wit^ 

the    •  *  B  E-s"  collected  $50  for  material  and  out  a  single  rose  to  indicate  that  any  one  had 

made  large  donations  of  bandages,  delicacies.  loved  them,  and  without  the  flag  they  enlisted 

,   p    .   rrn„  flao.,  to  defend  encircling  their  forms, 

and  Red  Cross  flags.               ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ers  and  flags 

Chairman.  are  placed  upon  the  coffin  and  grave  ot  every 
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soldier  who  dies  while  in  camp,  and  to  write 
letters  of  sympathy  to  the  relatives  of  tlhese 
boys.  This  may  seem  a  very  little  thing  to 
do  and  hardly  in  the  line  of  the  Red  Cross 
work,  but  if  you  could  but  know  the  many 
aching  hearts,  caused  by  the  news  we  are 
obliged  to  break  to  them,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  strive  to  lighten  the  burden  with 
words  of  sympathy,  then  you  .might  begin  to 
realize  the  position  in  which  your  committees 
are  placed. 

During  the  month  of  July  thirty  soldiers  in 
our  camps  answered  to  the  last  roll  call.  The 
average  age  of  those  who  have  died  is  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  years,  the  youngest  being 
eighteen,  the  oldest  forty-five. 

Six  have  been  sent  to  their  former  homes  for 
burial;  the  others  were  buried  in  the  National 
Cemetery  at  the  Presidio  with  military  hon- 
ors, and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  have 
been  escorted  to  their  last  resting  place  by 
the  regimental  band,  and  in  several  instances 
by  an  entire  regiment. 

The  military  authorities  have  been  most 
kind  to  us,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  also  all  those  who  have  so  kindly  con- 
tributed flowers  and  flags,  and  especially  to 
mention  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bailey,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  me  on  this  comimittee  and  has 
been  so  untiring  in  her  work. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Martin. 

THE  HOSPITAL  COMMITEE. 

OUR  hospital  was  commenced  at  the  San 
Francisco  camp  as  soon  as  the  troops 
began  to  arrive,  by  Mrs.  W.TVeitch. 
Thinly  clad  boys  appealed  to  her  sympathy, 
and  warm  underclothing  and  shoes  were  gen- 
erously furnished,  besides  much-needed  med- 
icine. The  necessities  of  the  men  were  so 
great  that  a  dozen  ladies  met  one  afternoon 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Veitch  and  baked  sixty 
loaves  of  bread  and  made  160  pillow  cases. 
Bread  and  pillow  cases,  with  soap,  towels, 
and  handkerchiefs,  were  sent  at  once  to  the 
specially  needy  men  in  the  North  Dakota 
regiment.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Veitch  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  sick  and  weary  men, 
and  when  the  China  sailed,  the  last  goodby 
was  given  to  her  and  a  mighty  sound  from 
i ioo  men  went  up:  "God  bless  Mother 
Veitch."  The  work  increased  daily,  and  an 
organized  committee  has  formed  with  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Gelwicks,  chairman.  Mrs.  Van  Pelt, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Cushing,  Mrs.  Chadbourne,  Miss 
Babson.  Mrs.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Marcuse,  Miss 
Rice.   Miss   McDermott,   Mrs.   Eugene   Beck, 


Miss  Florine  Brown,  Mrs.  Chas.  Everts, 
members  of  the  committee,  ihave  visited  the 
various  regiments  constantly,  and  have  done  a 
great  work  in  caring  for  the  sick  men. 

Sixty  dozen  eggs  per  week  on  an  average 
have  been  sent  to  the  Division  Hospital. 
Eleven  coal-oil  stoves  have  been  furnished  to 
the  different  camps,  for  which  we  have  re- 
ceived most  grateful  thanks.  The  Eighth 
Colorado  Volunteers  at  Camp  Barrett  were 
also  looked  after  by  this  committee.  Mrs. 
Baurhyte,  chairman  Alameda  Hospital,  and 
Mrs.  Gelwicks  of  Oakland,  took  charge  of  the 
hospital  work,  while  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee, 
Fruitvale,  attended  to  the  emergency  work. 

The  hospital  tent,  completely  furnished  by 
the  two  societies,  is  large  and  well  fitted. 

Cases  of  delicacies  were  also  sent  on  the 
City  of  Peru,  City  of  Puebla,  the  Arizona,  and 
the  Scandia,  and  prosaic  as  this  work  appears, 
it  represents  a  vast  amount  of  self-sacrifice 
and  patient  labor  willingly  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause  we  all  love  so  well. 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Gelwicks. 
Chairman  Hospital  Committee. 

FRUITVALE  AUXILIARY. 

THE     Fruitvale  Auxiliary  has  organized 
as  an  aid  to  the  Oakland  branch  and 
has  been    jf  valuable  assistance.     Mrs. 
Steinmeyer  is  the  president. 

The  general  emergency  work  at  Camp  Bar- 
rettwas  undertaken  by  this  society.  Meals 
were  furnished  for  five  weeks  by  the  ladies  of 
Alameda,  Fruitvale,  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  to 
the  men  in  the  hospital  tent,  averaging  $5  per 
day.  Mrs.  Morrison,  Fruitvale,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  were  untiring  in  their  efforts.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  unusual  health  of  Camp  Bar- 
rett is  largely  attributed  to  the  excellent  care 
that  the  soldiers  have  received  from  the  Red 
Cross  women. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee, 
Chairman  Emergency  Committee. 

MILLS    COLLEGE   BRANCH  OF  OAK- 
LAND RED  CROSS. 

AS  SOON  as  the  Red  Cross  began  its 
work  in  San  Francisco,  Mills  Col- 
lege organized  a  branch  with 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  President;  Miss  Clara 
Wittenmyer,  Secretary.  A  request-  was 
made  by  the  students  that  butter  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  money  so  saved  be 
given  to  help  the  soldiers.  Permission  was 
given  that  this  be  done  for  dinner  only.     One 
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third  of  the  expense  for  butter  was  contribu- 
ted to  the  Red  Cross.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  was  donated,  and  gifts  of  towels  and 
other  articles  made.  The  students  who  re- 
mained at  the  college  during  the  vacation  de- 
voted themselves  to  sowing.  One  hundred 
and  ten  comfort  bags,  made  and  filled,  ioo 
caps,  two  pieces  of  sheeting,  bandages,  under- 
wear, reading  matter,  stamps,  and  writing  ma- 
terials, were  contributed.  Lunches  were  fur- 
nished to  soldiers  at  the  wharf  and  a  commit- 
tee visited  Camp  Barrett  daily,  carrying  deli- 
cacies for  the  sick.  Two  convalescent  sol- 
diers have  been  cared  for  at  the  college.  Pri- 
vate Henry,  suffering  from  spinal  meningitis, 
was  for  three  weeks  a  guest  at  the  college, 
and  finally  left  for  his  home  in  Minnesota  in 
good  condition.  Private  Johnson,  recovering 
from  double  pneumonia,  has  made  rapid  prog- 
ress toward  recovery.  He  is  still  at  the  col- 
lege. The  sum  total  of  cash  collected  and 
money  value  of  donations  contributed  by 
Mills  College  is  over  $300.00. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills, 

President, 
Clara    K.    Wittenmyer. 

Secretary. 

WEST  OAKLAND  AUXILIARY  . 

A  MEETING  was  called  at  The  Manse, 
June  28,  1808.  to  organize  an  Auxil- 
iary Red  Cross  Society  in  West  Oak- 
land. Miss  E.  B.  Norton  was  made  presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Lottie  Upton,  secretary.  A 
commodious  room  for  a  meeting  place  was 
given,  rent  free,  and  very  soon  this  society 
was  in  good  working  order. 

The  members  immediately  began  sewing 
and  have  made  innumerable  articles  helpful  to 
the  comfort  of  Che  soldier  boys.  Money  has 
been  freely  given,  as  well  as  food,  books,  and 
clothing.  We  have  also  sent  a  cot,  com- 
pletely furnished  with  necessary  bedding,  to 
the  hospital  tent  at  Camp  Barrett. 

The  children  of    this  locality  have    banded 
themselves    together    for    special    work,    and 
have  made  and  collected  very  many  articles. 
Mrs.  Lottie  Upton, 

Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  WORK  BY  ALAMEDA 
BRANCH  TO  AUGUST  1. 

2610  flannel  bandages  sent  to  State  and  San 
Francisco  branch  Red  Cross. 

3  flannel  bandages  sent  to  Ensign  B.  M.  Lom- 
bard. 

104  surgeons'  bandages  sent  to  State  and  San 
Francisco  branch  Red  Cross. 


30  surgeons'  bandages  sent  to  State  and  San 

Francisco  branch  Red  Cross. 
50  surgeons'  bandages  sent  to  hospital.  Utah 

regiment.  Camp  Merritt. 
96  sleeping  caps  sent  to  Camp  Merritt. 
106  sleeping  caps   sent   to   Alameda   Co.    G. 

Camp  Barrett. 
430  denim  pillow  slips  sent  to  State  Red  Cross 

Society. 
73  comfort  bags  sent  to  State  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety. 
32  pin  cushions.  7  Gospels  St.  John,  Red  Cross 

Society. 
100  sheets  sent  to  State  Red  Cross  Society. 
65  shipments  of  books,  magazines,  and  papers 

to  State  Red  Cross  Society. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  McGurn. 
Treasurer  and  Cor.  Secretary. 

HOSPITAL      COMMITEE      OF-     THE 
ALAMEDA  BRANCH. 

THE  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
15th  of  June  and  until  July  7th 
visited  Camp  Merritt  hospital  every 
other  day,  supplying  eggs,  jellies,  milk, 
medicines,  and  other  hospital  supplies,  as 
follows:  80  dozen  eggs,  50  glasses  jelly. 
14  gallons  milk,  10  dozen  lemons,  med- 
icine to  the  amount  of  $6.62  to  the  Montana 
hospital,  flowers  to  all  the  hospitals,  surgeons' 
bandages,  medicine  bottles,  night  shirts,  an 
emergency  case  of  medicines,  foods,  towel-. 
and  jellies, to  the  North  Dakota  hospital,  when 
it  boarded  the  transport,  quantities  of  old 
linen  and  reading  matter  to  all  the  hospitals. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  at  the  solicitation  of  Ma- 
jor Shields,  furnished  the  first  cot  in  the  8th 
Regiment  hospital  at  Camp  Barrett.  Since 
that  date,  in  connection  with  the  Oakland  and 
Fruitvale  societies,  furnished  all  food  for  the 
sick  and  most  of  the  hospital  equipments. 
The  patients  have  varied  from  two  to  -even- 
teen  per  day.  One  of  the  severest  duties 
the  committee  has  been  in  answering  ques- 
tions as  to  why  the  Government  does  not  d  1 
this  work.  The  committee  has  letters  from 
Major  Dudley  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Car- 
rington  saying  that  what  has  been  done  is 
necessary,  and  so  it  has  been  done.  On  the 
28th  of  July  the  hospital  mess  tent  was  put  up 
and  since  that  date  numbers  of  the  society 
have  been  serving  and  furnishing  delicacies 
for  the  soldiers.  The  convalescents  need  at- 
tention, nearly  as  much  as  the  inmates  of  the 
hospital,  and  to  these  the  committee  now  de- 
votes its  work.       The  Treasurer's  report  in- 
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eludes  the  financial  report  of  the  committee, 
but  the  cash  value  of  the  donations  and  the 
willing  service  of  the  Alameda  members  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  who  have  so  nobly  as- 
sisted the  hospital  committee  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. Since  the  29th  of  June,  the  services  of 
the  committee  have  been  mostly  directed  to 
Camp  Barrett,  and  the  service  will  be  con- 
tinued, as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Reynolds, 
Elizabeth   Grant  Baurhyte. 


ALAMEDA  TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Receipts  from  all  sources  to  date  ..$1,496.62 
Disbursements. 

Fee  to  State  Society $  10.00 

Materials 317 .  55 

Supplies 1  go.  57 

Hospitality 191 .20 

Pins    n.25 

Expenses 22. 15 

Music 45.50      788.22 

Balance $708.40 


Our 
Interest  in 
the  Orient. 


THE  distance  from  Hon- 
olulu to  the  Ladrones  is 
2,425  miles  —  about  the 
same  as  from  New  York 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  From 
the  Ladrones  to  the  Phil- 
ippines it  is  fourteen  hundred  miles — approx- 
imately the  distance  which  separates  Phila- 
delphia from  Galveston.  From  the  Ha- 
waiian islands  to  Yokohama  the  distance 
is  greater  than  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
—  about  thirty-four  hundred  miles;  to  Vlad- 
ivostok it  is  but  five  hundred  miles  far- 
ther; to  Hong  Kong  less  than  five  thousand 
miles.  From  Liverpool,  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
all  these  Oriental  places  are  from  thirteen 
thousand  to  fourteen  thousand  miles.  When 
the  Nicaraguan  canal  is  built,  even  New  York 
will  be  some  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to 
China  than  London  is  now.  San  Francisco  is 
little  more  than  half  as  far  from  Hong-Kong 
as  Liverpool  is;  and  yet  the  president  of  a 
great  transportation  company  told  us  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  "did  not  believe  in  our  in- 
terest in  the  Orient!"  China  with  a  popula- 
tion equal    to  that  of    all    European  nations 


combined,  already  a  purchaser  of  American 
watches,  telephones,  bicycles,  and  the  like, 
lies  at  our  front  door,  and  yet  we  "have  no  in- 
terest in  the  Orient!"  Our  trade  with  the 
Orient  has  increased  tenfold  in  ten  years  — 
but  we  have  no  interest  there.  The  Chinese 
giant  is  just  awakening  from  centuries  of 
sleep,  and  is  building  railroads  and  steam- 
boats, using  modern  agricultural  machinery, 
buying  carpets,  carriages,  electric  supplies, 
tools  of  all  sorts,  in  quantities  increasing  each 
year  in  geometric  ratio,  and  yet  "we  have  no 
interest"  in  the  awakening.  Our  export  trade 
has  grown  from  $3,600,000  in  1895  to  $11,000,- 
000  in  1898.  In  bicycles  alone  —  what  impli- 
cations are  there! — our  exports  to  China  for 
ten  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  amount 
to  $24,600  against  $11,400  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year;  while  still  more  sugges- 
tive has  been  the  increase  in  electrical  instru- 
ments for  less  than  $4,000  last  year  to  $22,300 
this  year.  Carriages  and  cars  increased  from 
$1,632  last  year  to  $28,600  this  year.  And  so 
on  down  the  entire  List  of  exports.  Yet  one 
who. has  given  his  whole  life  to  the  business  of 
distribution  who  occupies  the  highest  position 
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Local 
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in  one  of  the  greatesl  systems  of  American 
transportation,  who  has  but  lately  returned 
from  an  extended  visit  to  the  Orient,  gravely 
aspires  us  that  we  have  no  interest  there!  If 
this  were  a  fair  sample  of  American  enterprise 
—  which,  thank  God.  it  is  not  —  the  outlook 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  a  sorry  one  in- 
deed. 

ALLIED  to  this  sort 
of  commercial  inertia  is  a 
remark  recently  made  to  us 
by  one  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  this  city.  "The 
railroad  has  killed  my  busi- 
ness," he  said.  "Before  the  railroad  was  built 
I  could  control  the  market  here  for  six 
months,  because  supplies  had  to  come  round 
the  Horn.  Now  orders  can  be  filled  from  the 
East  in  less  than  thirty  days,  and  it 's  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  corner  anything!"  And 
that  was  his  serious  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  hard  times!  One  sometimes  wonders  where 
the  rich  men  of  this  coast  would  find  them- 
selves if  they  had  their  fortunes  to  make  over 
again  under  the  stress  of  modern  conditions, 
and  in  competition  with  the  bright  and  active 
young  men  who  now  serve  under  them  on 
small  salaries.  The  remarks  they  are  some- 
times heard  to  utter  do  not  suggest  that  pre- 
eminent wisdom  which  they  would  have  us 
believe  is  the  fount  of  their  wealth,  nor  do 
the  uses  to  which  they  often  put  their  power 
indicate  in  the  Silurian  a  more  highly  de- 
veloped business  instinct  than  belongs  to  the 
latter-day  citizen. 

IT  HAS  always  passed 
our  comprehension  that 
women  who  do  not  want 
to  vote  should  so  violently 
oppose  those  who  do.  \ 
difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  proper  sphere  of  women  is 
legitimate;  but  the  effort  to  coerce  dissent  into 
acquiescence  is  a  refined  form  of  intolerance 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy.  We  believe 
in  Freedom  with  a  capital  F,  —  that  broad 
sort  of  liberty  which  allows  everything  that 
does  not  interfere  with  the  like  freedom  of 
others;  and  we  have  little  patience  with  those 
women  who  would  deny  to  others  a  privilege 
or  right  simply  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
exercise  it  themselves.  The  associations  op- 
posed to  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  woman 
occasionally  send  us  their  publications,  with  a 
request  to  notice  them  editorially.  We 
comply  with  pleasure.    These  associations  are, 


On 

Woman 

Suffrage. 


in  our  opinion,  deserving  of  nothing  but  the 
disapproval  of  all  liberal-minded  people.  They 
are  anachronisms.  They  are  unsuited  to  the 
progressive  age  in  which  we  live,  and  opposed 
to  Hie  tendency  of  the  times,  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  hu- 
man equality  without  distinction  of  sex.  We 
believe  that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
polls  is  one  of  the  causes  of  political  corrup- 
tion; but  we  contend  that  whether  it  is  or  not, 
there  is  no  natural  right  possessed  by  men 
which  ought  not  to  be  shared  by  women.  The 
ethics  of  the  question  do  not  concern  us  any 
more  than  does  the  more  debatable  question 
of  expediency.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  all 
persons  are  born  free  and  equal;  and  the  fact 
that  a  few  intolerant  women  deny  the  right  of 
their  sex  to  political  equality  with  men,  leaves 
us  unconvinced  so  long  as  one  solitary  woman 
exists  who  is  ready  to  claim  her  birthright. 
There  is  no  argument  used  by  these  associa- 
tions against  female  suffrage  that  has  not  done 
duty  a  thousand  times  to  block  the  way  of 
men  to  democracy.  There  has  been  no  rea- 
son advanced  for  the  denial  to  women  of  po- 
litical rights  which  has  not  been  vigorously 
debated  on  a  hundred  battlefields.  The  barons 
at  Runnymede,  the  Roundheads  of  Cromwell, 
the  tiers-Stats  of  the  first  French  republic,  the 
colonials  under  Washington,  have  all  had  to 
meet  the  stock  objections  which  those  who 
govern  oppose  to  the  demands  of  the 
governed.  In  Germany  the  sphere  of  women 
has  recently  been  restricted  by  imperial  fiat 
to  kitchen,  church,  and  children.  The  kingly 
command  was  given  once  before  to  check  a 
rising  tide;  but  neither  kings  nor  commoners 
can  oppose  the  advancing  wave  oi  freedom 
which  follows  the  sun  of  knowledge  in  its 
course  round  the  earth. 

AS  WARS  GO.  our  late 

unpleasantness  with    Spain 

Losses  jias   ))ecn    a    comparatively 

in  safe    one    for    our    soldiers 

War*  and     sailors.       Our     total 

losses  in  killed  do  not 
equal  the  numbers  of  a  single  regiment  killed 
in  one  battle  of  the  Civil  War.  Indeed  in  one 
charge  at  Gettysburg,  less  than  a  third  of  a 
regiment  —  the  First  Minnesota  Volunteers  •- 
had  almost  as  many  men  killed  as  had 
Shafter's  entire  army  at  Santiago.  In  that 
desperate  charge  215  men  out  of  264,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field.  The  loss  of  Shafter's  army 
was  only  about  ten  per  cent  in  all  the  various 
actions.      \t   Antietam    alone    the    First  Texas 
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lost  eighty-two  per  cent,  and  of  a  company 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Carolina  only 
three  men  escaped  out  of  eighty-seven.  At 
Petersburg  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Maine 
Heavies  were  killed  in  seven  minutes.  But 
while  in  actual  numbers  our  losses  have  been 
surprisingly  small,  there  has  been  a  high  per- 
centage of  deaths  among  those  who  took  part 
in  some  of  the  special  movements.  In  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava  the 
percentage  of  killed  was  thirty-seven  per  cent; 
at  San  Juan  the  charge  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Regulars  resulted  in  a  loss  of  seventy-six  per 
cent;  of  seventy-five  men  who  started  with 
Captain  Ducat  for  the  blockhouse  on  the  hill, 
fifty-seven  were  killed  on  the  way.  Amid  our 
pride  in  'Our  soldiers'  gallantry,  we  do  well 
to  remember  this  somber  aspect  of  war.  With 
any  other  enemy  than  Spain  this  high  per- 
centage of  loss  would  have  been  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  It  will  be  a  fatal 
mistake  to  base  our  calculations  for  a  war 
with  Germany,  for  instance,  on  Spanish  sta- 
tistics. With  good  marksmanship  the  game 
would  be  more  nearly  reduced  to  a-n  arith- 
metical problem  than  we  are  apt  to  believe  in 
the  light  of  recent  experiences. 


The 

State 

University 


SEVERAL  important 
events  have  happened  lately 
at  the  University  'of  Cali- 
fornia. President  Kellogg, 
pleading  the  burden  of 
years,  has  offered  his  resig- 
nation, to  take  effect  March  23,  1899.  This 
gives  six  months  in  which  to  select  a  succes- 
sor and  rounds  out  six  years  of  honorable  oc- 
cupancy of  the  office.  In  those  six  years 
President  Kellogg  has  seen  the  number  of 
students  in  the  Berkeley  colleges  grow  from 
815  to  about  eighteen  hundred.  He  has  seen 
a  marked  increase  in  the  respect  in  which  the 
University  is  held  abroad  and  at  home.  He 
has  promoted  harmony  among  all  the  diverse 
elements,  and  has  maintained  and  advanced 
standards  in  all  departments.  This  record  is 
of  itself  the  highest  praise.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  successor  who  will  keep  up  this 
progress,  and  command,  as  President  Kellogg 
has  done,  the  sincerest  respect  and  affection 
of  all  his  colleagues  as  well  as  of  the  student 
body.  We  are  sorry  to  know  that  he  feels 
that  he  must  give  up  his  charge. 

Another  event  of  great  import  is  the  gift 
by  Miss  Flood  of  an  estate  valued  at  from  two 
to  three  millions,  to  be  devoted  to  commer- 


cial education.  This  will  enable  the  Regents 
to  make  of  the  new  college  of  commerce  a 
force  of  untold  power  on  this  side  of  the  con- 
tinent and  over  the  great  sweep  of  countries 
that  border  the  Pacific  Ocean,  —  now  the 
commercial  battlefield  of  the  whole  world. 
Miss  Flood  is  to  be  thanked  and  to  be  con- 
gratulated,—  thanked  for  her  generosity  and 
congratulated  that  she  has  linked  her  name 
with  an  institution  that  will  carry  it  in  hon- 
orable remembrance  through  unnumbered 
years. 

The  third  event  is  the  incorporating  into  the 
University  proper  the  Medical  department. 
The  relation  of  that  department  has  always 
been  closer  than  that  of  an  "affiliated"  col- 
lege, but  now  the  Regents  are  to  handle  its 
finances  and  to  control  it  in  all  respects  as 
they  do  the  colleges  at  Berkeley.  This  will 
give  an  added  standing  and  stability  to  the 
department  which  will  enable  it  to  raise  its 
standards  and  keep  them  at  a  point  it  is  hard 
to  maintain  when  subject  to  the  severe  com- 
petition of  an  unnecessary  number  of  medi- 
cal colleges.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  endow- 
ments will  come  to  this  department  which  will 
enable  it  to  command  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  profession.  No  out- 
lay could  t>e  of  more  undoubted  benefit  to  the 
community. 

The  fourth  event  is  the  granting  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  a  charter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society.  This  old  non-secret  fraternity  has  a 
standing  so  well  recognized  by  scholarly 
America,  and  has  been  so  conservative  in  ex- 
tending itself  to  any  but  colleges  of  unques- 
tionably high  grade,  that  its  approval  is  the 
highest  honor  that  can  come  to  an  American 
institution  of  learning. 

These  events  are  all  of  recent  occurrence 
and  fulfill  the  phophecy  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Greene  in  his  article  of  last  May.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  Mrs.  Hearst 
caused  that  article  to  be  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  and  widely  distributed  among  the 
alumni,  libraries,  and  friends  of  learning  gen- 
erally. California  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
her  university. 

Johannes  Reimers. 

THAT  the  wild  and  unusual  scenery  of 
Norway  is  reflected  in  the  character 
of  its  people,  'is  revealed  by  those 
Norwegian  writers  who  have  startled  the  op- 
timistic side  of  the  world  by  drawing  charac- 
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u-r-  ol  such  strength  and  weakness,  such  pas- 
sion and  despair,  that  we  feel  the  beings  of 
our  own  school  of  realism  to  be  very  attenu- 
ated creations  beside  them.  The  dramas  and 
stories  of  Norwegian  life  have  usually  lost 
much  in  translation;  and  when  a  writer,  whose 
mind  has  bathed  itself  in  the  folklore  of  his 
country  and  who  is  filled  with  a  deep  rever- 
ence for  this  land  built  for  giants,  compre- 
hends our  own  language  well  enough  to  con- 
vey to  us  the  meaning  of  the  strange  lives  of 
these  people,  our  welcome  should  be  spec- 
ially enthusiastic. 

Johannes  Reimers.  whose  story,  "Gun 
Witch,"  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Overland,  has  been  long  enough  among  us  to 
comprehend  what  phases  of  the  Norwegian 
character  are  particularly  misunderstood 
among  us.  He  was  born  in  Bergen.  Norway, 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1857.  Both  father  and 
mother  belonged  to  old  Hanseatic  families, 
and  the  boy  was  brought  up  strictly  and  re- 
ligiously. Many  happy  hours  of  his  childhood 
were  spent  in  his  grandfather's  mansion,  out- 
side the  city  limits;  but  still  happier  hours 
were  those  spent  in  the  solitude  of  nature. — 
away  back  among  the  mountains,  on  the 
large  brown  marshes,  on  the  wild  heather- 
covered  crests,  and  high  on  the  peaks,  where 
in  wild  dreams  he  looked  out  into  the  world 
and  wondered.  In  these  lonely  wanderings 
the  peculiar  child  gradually  established  that 
free-masonry  between  himself  and  nature, 
which  still  is  his  greatest  joy.  He  was  a  poor 
student,  especially  in  mathematics.  Only  in 
natural  sciences  he  excelled  in  his  class.  So 
his  father  sent  him  to  a  German  College  of 
Forestry.  Johannes,  who  had  been  kept  un- 
der the  most  old-fashioned  discipline,  wa- 
suddenly  turned  loose  among  the  freest  fel- 
on God's  footstool  —  the  German  stu- 
dents. A  child  yet.  he  was  intoxicated,  and 
sailed  on  wings  wide  open.  He  sang,  he 
drank,  and  he  loved. 

One  summer  he  wandered,  mostly  on  foot, 
through  all  the  important  woodland  districts 
of  Germany,  clear  into  the  Bohemian  forests. 

Johannes  Reimers's  father  was  a  man  of  fine 
artistic  feeling  and  understanding,  an  ardent 
and  unmitigated  royalist,  strict  and  intolerant, 
but  with  a  big  heart  —  a  man  much  beloveH. 
His  home  was  an  art  gallery.  Even  a  beauti- 
ful, tender  Murillo.  with  a  history  of  it  own. 
was  there.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  ex- 
ceptional loveliness. 


JOHANNES  REIMERS. 

The  beautiful  park  around  :heir  home,  with 
its  terraces,  its  old  trees  and  wooded  heights, 
was  early  put  under  his  dictatorship,  to  the 
great  dismay  of  Nils,  an  old  gardener,  who 
shook  his  head  at  the  innovations  of  the 
young  landscapist  The  trees  planted  there 
have  grown  large  since,  and  beautiful:  but 
now  they  belong  to  others.  His  father's  busi- 
ness, which  once  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  became  a  saga  only.  Johannes  was 
in  California  when  the  final  collapse  came. 
The  ships  which  had  plowed  many  leas  were 
sold,  and  the  home  and  the  park:  but  his  fath- 
er's friends  saved  his  art  treasures  and  an- 
tique furniture.  Later  on  they  adorned  a  far 
humbler  home  in  the  center  of  the  crowded 
city. —  also  purchased  by  the  aid  of  these 
friend*  of  the  father,  who  set  him  up  in  busi 
mew.  But  soon  both  mother  and  then 
his  father  died,  and  thus  were  severed  the 
strongest  ties  that  hound  Johannes  to  his  na- 
tive land. 

About    eighteen     jn  Johannes    left 

Norway  for  Hawaii,  his  father  having  at  that 
time  told  him  of  the  desperate  decline  of  his 
business.  He  had  to  strike  out  for  himself, 
into  the  wide,  wide  world,  and  he  did  it 
gladly.     About   two  years  after,  he  came   to 
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California  to  make  a  home  of  his  own,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  high  officer  of  state  soon 
after  left  her  comfortable  home,  and  came  all 
the  way  alone  from  Norseland  to  the  Califor- 
nian  Miacmas  to  fulfill  her  promise  and  be- 
come his  wife. 

They  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  Lake  county, 
digging  a  home  out  of  the  wilderness  —  the 
wife  working  and  struggling  in  every  way  to 
enable  her  husband  to  continue  literary  work. 

His  first  story  was  written  one  stormy 
Christmas  evening  in  a  letter  to  a  young 
American  girl.  It  was  published  in  Short 
Stories  in  1894.  He  has  since  written  and 
published  in  Norwegian  periodicals  a  number 
of  stories;  but  his  chief  desire  is  to  write  in 
English  and  English  only. 

Johannes  Reimers  is  ambitious  and  a 
dreamer, —  a  dangerous  combination,  which 
either  brings  happiness  or  annihilation.  He  is 
now  toiling  with  his  hands  for  his  daily  bread. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  with  such  creative 
power  writes  in  a  personal  letter: — 
_  You  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  both 
in-  words  and  deeds  —  you  must  know  how 
the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged  is  absolutely 
killing  to  my  soul  life.  I  cry  from  the  depth 
of  my  heart  for  deliverance.  At  present  I 
can't  write  and  I  can't  even  read;  and  yet  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  a  thousand  tongues  in  me 
clamoring  to  let  them  speak  —  but  how  can 

His  deliverance,  however  may  be  nigh.  The 
world  is  slow  to  recognize  genius,  but  recog- 
nition always  comes. 

A  Scene  From  Northwest  History 

HISTORY  as  it  is  "wrote"  pays  very  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  debating  club.  In 
fact,  most  histories  do  not  even  men- 
tion the  term.  Sill,  the  debating  society  or 
lyceum.  is  one  of  the  "institutions"  of 
America.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican system.  From  the  landings  of  the 
Pilgrims,  during  the  colonial  period,  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  mighty  West,  and  on  to 
the  present  time,  it  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  history.  This  institution 
had  a  share  in  the  "Americanizing"  of  the 
Great  Northwest,  and  helped  to  save  it  as  a 
part  of  our  glorious  Union. 

Among  the  first  social  organizations  in  this 
region  was  the  lyceum  and  debating  society 
formed  by  the  early  settlers  at  Willamette 
Falls,  now  Oregon  City.  From  1840  to  1843 
the  most  important  question  in  the  minds  of 


the  pioneers  was  that  of  government.  Under 
the  treaty  of  joint  occupancy,  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Great  Britain  could  take 
any  steps  toward  controlling  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  Oregon  Territory,  which  then  in- 
cluded Washington.  Thus  left  alone,  the 
pioneers  found  themselves  torn  by  conflicting 
emotions  and  desires.  One  party,  formed  by 
the  British  and  French  Canadians  connected 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  aided 
by  some  unpatriotic  Americans,  favored  an 
independent  government  —  a  Pacific  republic. 
On  the  other  side  a  temporary  government, 
based  upon  the  principles  of  the  American 
Constitution,  and  providing  for  ultimate  ab- 
sorption by  the  great  Republic,  was  near  to 
the  hearts  of  the  patriotic  Americans  as  a 
"consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

This  great  question  was  freely  discussed  at 
various  meetings  of  the  lyceum.  At  a  meet- 
ing early  in  1843,  the  following  resolution  was 
offered  as  a  subject  for  debate:  "Resolved, 
That  it  is  expedient  for  the  settlers  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  establish  an  independent 
government."  George  Abernethy,  afterward 
first  provisional  governor  of  Oregon,  opposed 
the  resolution.  But  after  a  warm  discussion, 
it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  To  check 
this  drifting  away  from  the  Union,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy introduced  as  the  subject  for  the  next 
debate:  "Resolved,  That  if  the  United  States 
extends  its  jurisdiction  over  this  country 
within  the  next  four  years,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  form  an  independent  government." 

By  the  time  for  the  next  meeting  great  in- 
terest had  been  aroused  and  the  people  at- 
tended in  large  numbers,  some  bringing  their 
wives  and  children.  The  men  who  thus  came 
together  in  that  rude,  dimly  lighted  log  cabin 
on  that  eventful  evening,  in  personality,  ap- 
pearance, and  traditions,  presented  many 
strong  contrasts.  The  flickering  light  from 
the  blazing  fireplace,  and  the  candle's  fitful 
beams,  casting  weird,  grotesque  shadows 
about  the  room,  served  to  bring  the  characters 
into  bolder  relief,  and  made  the  contrasts 
more  intense. 

There  was  one  of  the  early  missionaries,  a 
follower  of  John  Wesley,  sitting  by  a  group 
of  French  Canadians:  a  French  Huguenot, 
whose  forefathers  had  fled  across  the  sea  after 
the  ill-fated  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  sat  near 
a  venturesome  courrier-de-bois,  who  had 
crossed  the  raging  torrents  and  roamed  the 
trackless  wilds  from  the  isles  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  River  of  the  West.     A  de- 
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sccndant  of  a  gallant  cavalier  who  had  fought 
that  Prince  Charlie  might  "come  to  his  own 
again,"  jostled  against  a  Puritan,  whose  fore- 
fathers fought  on  the  side  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor. 

On  the  virgin  soil  of  Oregon,  the  Round- 
head was  again  to  win  a  victory  over  the 
Cavalier:  Freedom  was  again  to  triumph  over 
Royalty.  The  grandson  of  a  British  red-coat 
who  had  surrendered  with  Cornwallis,  was 
about  to  yield  a  bloodless  sword  to  an 
American  whose  grandfather  had  suffered 
with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  only  to 
triumph  with  him  at  Ybrktown.1 

Before  this  motley  group,  George  Aber- 
ncthy  arose  to  defend  his  patriotic  resolution. 
We  have  no  record  of  his  speech,  only  that  it 
was  "earnest."  That  is  all.  He  doubtless  re- 
minded the  Americans  of  the  immortal  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  of  the  suffering  and 
trials  of  their  Revolutionary  forefathers,  of 
the  efforts  of  Washington,  Madison,  and 
Franklin,  to  establish  this  glorious  Union. 
And  how  Clay  and  Webster,  Jackson  and 
Benton,  the  great  friend  of  the  West,  had 
protected  and  preserved  it.  "Was  it  in  vain 
that  the  embattled  yeomanry  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  had  fought  so  bravely  *by  the 
rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood?'  Was  it  in 
vain  that  Warren  had  given  up  his  life  on  the 
field  of  Bunker  Hill?  Could  they  forget  the 
blood-stained  footprints  of  Valley  Forge,  the 
stirring  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  or  the 
recent  perilous  journey  of  their  gallant  com- 
rade, Marcus  Whitman?  Never  while  life 
lasted  could  they  forget  the  traditions  and 
legends  of  their  heroic  ancestry!  Never  un- 
til liberty  became  merely  a  memory  and  pa- 
triotism only  a  name,  would  they  falter  in 
their  love  or  devotion  to  the  great  Republic!" 

While  the  patriot  was  speaking,  no  sounds 
were  heard  save  the  sound  of  the  speaker's 
voice.  But  ere  his  voice  had  died  away  a 
mighty  shout  arose  from  the  hardy  pioneers. 


Dashing  Bole  mi  dosonndofl  from  Major  Sun 
Bel  Bels,one  <>r  cmniwiU's  offloera.  Hon  0.  If.  Brad- 
Khan  is  it  direst  deeoendsnl  <>f  ,i«>iin  Brsdshew,  who 
presided  si  u\>:  lamoos  trial  of  KlngGhsrlea  1  fcfr 
Hnuishuw  still  piesoitoe  the  rellca  of  tin'  breve  "regl 

■dS*1  who  boldly  voted  to  behfail  the  tyrant   kinglet. 

Bei   G  Bine*  Rev.  IX  Leslie,  the  Groehetts,lfeBrldes, 

and  the  Applegates,  were  from  Fnritsnsnrt  Involution 
ary  ancestry.    Of  course   they  Were  DOt  all  present  at 

this  particular  meeting,  but  th.y  participate.!  iu  many 
similar  MOMS     0.  W.  Le  Mreton.  who  doubt!' 

■resent,  «;is  a  nohle  type  of  the  patriotic  Hogm 

Glenn  N.  Ranck. 


All  patriotic  Americans  present  "joined  in"  — 
the  mild  tones  of  the  women  and  children 
blended  with  the  strong,  lusty  voices  of  the 
men,  in  one  grand  triumphal  note.  It  rolled 
through  the  room,  on  out  into  the  little  clear- 
ing, and  penetrated  the  forests  beyond.  "The 
dim  aisles  of  the  forest  rang  with  the  anthem 
of  the  free." 

What  was  that  shout  and  what  did  it  mean? 
It  was  the  pean  of  Liberty.  It  was  the  vie 
torious  cry  of  triumphant  Freedom.  It 
meant  that  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  and  that  Old  Glory  would  yet 
wave  over  the  homes  of  the  West.  The  fire 
on  the  hearth  had  burned  low,  smoldered,  and 
died;  but  in  living  hearts  another  fire  glowed 
brightly,  for  those  burning  words  had 
"kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  their  heat." 

It  is  now  over  half  a  century  since  this 
scene  was  enacted,  but  the  speech  of  Aber- 
nethy  before  that  Historic  debating  society  is 
not  forgotten  by  the  descendants  of  the  pio- 
neers. 


Mary  Sh3ldon  Barnes. 

MARY  SHELDON  BARNES,  for- 
merly assistant  professor  of  history 
in  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
died  of  heart  failure  in  London  on  August  27, 
1898.  Mrs.  Barnes  was  born  in  Oswego,  Xew 
York,  where  her  father  Edward  Sheldon  was 
for  many  years  the  honored  and  scholarly 
principal  of  the  Normal  School.  After  grad- 
uation from  the  High  School  and  the  Normal 
School  at  Oswego  she  entered  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1871,  at  the  time  when  the 
large  opportunities  for  higher  education  were 
first  thrown  open  to  women.  She  was  thus 
in  her  own  career  one  of  the  pioneers  in  that 
great  movement  in  the  education  of  women 
which  is  still  going  on.  At  Michigan  she 
took  the  classical  course,  but  elected  as  much 
science  as  possible,  expecting  to  make  phy- 
sics a  specialty.  To  her  disappointment,  how- 
ever, the  invitation  which  came  to  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  Oswego  Normal  School  as  a 
teacher  was  for  the  lines  of  Latin,  Greek, 
botany,  and  history,  instead  of  a  range  of 
sciences.  With  her  training  and  endow- 
ments, she  became  interested  at  once  in  apply- 
ing scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  hi 
and  determined  to  write  a  book  along  that 
line,  being  again  a  pioneer  in  a  great  move- 
ment which  is  still  transforming  humanistic 
studies.     She  refused  in  1876  to  take  the  chair 
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of  chemistry  at  Wellesley,  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  chosen  history  as  a  specialty;  shortly 
after,  invited  to  become  professor  of  history, 
she  accepted,  and  remained  at  Wellesley  two 
years  and  a  half,  teaching,  studying,  and 
lecturing,  .on  her  chosen  subject.  Her  health 
breaking,  she  remained  at  borne  for  a  year, 
and  in  1880  went  upon  a  year's  tour  through 
England,  France,  Italy,  Egypt,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  On  her  return  to  England,  she 
entered  Cambridge  University  as  a  special 
student  of  Newnham  College,  devoting  her- 
self entirely  to  modern  history,  under  the  spe- 
cial guidance  and  instruction  of  Professor  J. 
R.  Seeley.  She  was  glad  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica in  1882  as  teacher  of  history  and  literature 
in  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  where  she  was 
able  to  work  out  completely  her  method  of 
teaching  history,  and  embody  the  results  in 
her  "Studies  in  General  History."  Her 
"Studies  in  American  History"  followed  a 
little  later.  These  two  books  were  the  first  in 
America  to  apply  the  scientific  or  inductive 
method  to  historical  study  below  the  college 
work.  They  have  had  a  wide  sale  and  large 
influence  in  changing  the  historical  work  in 
high  schools  from  a  deadening  cramming  of 
•dry  facts,  to  an  intelligent  and  inspiring  study 
of  the  original  sources. 

In  1884  she  was  married  to  Earl  Barnes  a 
graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School.  A 
little  later  with  him  another  year  was  spent  in 
Europe  in  special  work,  and  still  another  in 
Cornell  University.  The  year  of  1889-00  was 
passed  at  Indiana  University,  where  her  hus- 
band was  called  as  professor  of  history.  The 
next  year  was  spent  at  Cornell;  and  then  came 
the  call  to  Stanford  at  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Barnes  accepting  an  invi- 
tation to  the  chair  of  education,  and  she  one 
to  an  assistant  professorship  of  history.  The 
seven  years  spent  at  Stanford  were  among  the 
happiest  of  her  life,  as  they  were  among  the 
most  useful.  She  loved  California  with  a  pe- 
culiar affection.  The  blue  sky  and  the  sun- 
shine, the  golden  hills,  the  splendid  redwoods, 
the  romantic  historic  background,  all  ap- 
pealed to  her  most  deeply.  In  1897  she  pub- 
lished her  "Studies  in  Historical  Method." 
Her  course  of  lectures  on  the  "History  of  the 
Pacific  Slope"  and  on  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" were  among  the  most  attractive  offered 
in  the  University,  and  were  new  departures  in 
historical  work.  Her  home  was  a  center  in 
the  informal   life  of  the  University,   and  her 


students  and  friends  alike  felt  her  helpful  and 
cheering  influence.  With  broken  health  dur- 
ing many  years,  which  gave  her  but  a  small 
margin  of  the  strength  for  work  that  others 
enjoy,  she  was  able  to  accomplish  a  surpris- 
ing amount.  In  1897  she  and  her  husband  re- 
signed their  positions  in  the  University  and 
went  abroad  for  two  years  of  work  and  rest, 
hoping  that  her  health  might  be  strengthened. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  engaged  with 
her  husband  on  a  history  of  education,  and 
was  preparing  a  new  "General  History"  to 
take  the  place  of  the  "Studies  in  General  His- 
tory." She  had  also  collected  and  partly  ar- 
ranged 'the  material  for  a  popular  history  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Her  death  will  be  deeply 
felt  by  many  whose  lives  were  strengthened 
and  lifted  by  her  influence. 

Edward  H.  Griggs. 


A 


Affinity. 

WONDROUS  chord  most  subtlybinds, 
In  willing  bondage,  kindred  minds, 
It  rules  the  young,  no  less  the  old, 

Dark  is  the  secret  of  its  hold. 

Some  move  us  not,  nor  ill  nor  well, 
Some  but  to  see  is  to  repel, 
And  one  swift  glance  at  one  fair  face 
May  rouse  the  blood  to  warmest  race. 

Yet,  why,  decreed  by  cruel  fate, 
Lived  I  so  soon,  or  'thou  so  late? 
Else  it  might  be  my  happier  part 
To  clasp  thee  to  my  inmost  heart! 

Roscoe  L.  Barnes. 

Moonlight  on  the  Sound 

LIKE  a  great  gull  with  silver  wings 
Stretched,  quivering,  o'er  the  bay, 
The  moon  her  shimmering  reflex  flings 
Athwart  'the  trail  of  day. 
Her  white  face  glows  with  spectral  pride, 

As  if  the  dewy  eve 
Had  hailed  some  Cynthian  victory-tide 
Her  splendors  to  retrieve. 

A  noble  peace  enfolds  the  scene — 

A  splash  of  silver  spray, 
A  phosphorus  rush  and  sport  of  sheen, 

A  lone,  wild  bird's  last  lay, 
And  then  a  low,  sweet  lullaby 

Of  brooks  and  lyre-like  rills — 
And  Luna's  radiant  face  on  high 

Illumes  a  world  of  ills! 

Frank  Carleton  Teck. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  New  Novel' 

IN  THE  minds  of  many  readers  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  last  book,  Hclbeck  of 
Bamrisdale,  will  be  classed  with  "Robert  Els- 
mere,"  as  a  religious  problem  novel.  There 
is  in  the  development  of  the  characters  of 
both  stories,  however,  something  beyond  a 
mere  difference  of  religious  opinion,  and  the 
efforts  of  conflicting  theologies  on  human  ac- 
tion; there  is  the  opposition  of  strong  temper- 
amental differences  carried  to  heights  almost 
dramatic  in  their  intensity.  It  is  the  working 
out  of  these  differences  which  gives  to  Mrs. 
Ward's  writings  their  strong  human  interest; 
for  in  these  easy-going  days  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  t'he  extremes  of  intolerance  and  big- 
otry which  are  presented  in  these  books. 

Laura,  the  heroine  of  the  present  story,  is 
the  daughter  of  an  agnostic  whose  opinions 
alone  serve  as  her  moral  guide.  Her  natural 
skepticism  has  been  carefully  nurtured  during 
her  father's  lifetime,  and  his  death  sanctifies 
to  her  every  phase  of  agnosticism,  and  makes 
the  least  deviation  from  his  line  of  thought 
seem  a  betrayal  of  his  memory.  At  the  most 
vigorous  period  of  her  mental  life  she  is 
thrown  into  intimate  family  relation  with  Hel- 
beck  of  Bannisdale.  who  is  a  rigid  Romanist 
of  that  extreme  type  so  rarely  met  with  in 
modern  life.  She  rs  at  once  thrown  into  an 
environment  of  high  ritual,  in  which  every 
function  of  her  daily  life  is  given  a  devotional 
or  religious  meaning.  Despite  the  antago- 
nism of  mind  thus  set  up,  she  forthwith  falls 
in  love  with  the  cause  of  her  discomfort,  and 
despite  her  unsympathetic  attitude,  the  big- 
oted HeVbeck  loses  his  heart  to  her.  Then 
conies  a  long  series  of  struggles  told  in  Mrs. 
Ward's     inimitable     way.       Laura     honestly 

i  Helbeck  of  Bamisdale.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Tlu>  Macmillan  Co.:  New  York:  1S98.    9  vols.    J2.no. 
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makes  an  effort  to  get  her  lover's  point  of 
view,  while  the  zealot,  with  characteristic  se- 
curity in  the  verity  of  his  own  creed,  stands 
serenely  by,  waiting  for  the  conversion  which 
never  comes.  The  struggle  culminates  in  a 
tragedy  which  seems  as  purposeless  as  unex- 
pected. There  is  only  one  gleam  of  bright- 
ness in  Uhe  book, —  nothing  more  than  a 
flash, —  the  humor  of  the  gentle  old  servant 
Daffady,  who  in  the  course  of  a  quaint  mono- 
logue sums  up  the  conflict.  He  is  inclined  to 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  because, — 

"Heaven  and  Hell  are  verra  good  for  t'  foak 
as  are  ower  good  or  ower  bad;  but  t'  moast 
o'  foak  are  juist  a  mish-mash." 
And  after  reading  the  last  line  in  the  book 
one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  "mish-mash" 
are  by  far  the  most  comfortable  people  to  live 
with. 

Her  Ladyship's  Elephant-1 

SO  MANY  books  have  a  heavy  feeling 
about  the  heart,  if  not  a  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth,  that  a  mirth-provoking.  laughter-com- 
pelling story  like  Her  Ladyship's  Elephant, 
is  something  to  be  positively  grateful  for. 
Given  two  bridal  couples  separated  on  their 
honeymoon  by  a  fate  that  reminds  one  of  But- 
tercup's methods  in  "Pinafore."  when  she 
"mixed  the  babies  up."  false  relationship  im- 
provised for  the  benefit  of  inn-keepers  and  a 
supposedly  curious  public,  a  bona  fide  and 
genuinely  shocked  relative  in  the  person  of  a 
formal  English  aunt,  whose  severe  home  at- 
mosphere is  ruthlessly  invaded  by  the  unex- 
pected, and  a  laughable  combination  is  pro- 
duced which  rivals  any  farce  comedy  ever 
written.  Mr.  Wells  has  been  happy  in  keep- 
ing close  to  the  genuinely  funny.  With  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  unimportant  lapse, 

j  Her  Ladyship's  Elephant.  By  David  Dwight 
Wills.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.:  New  York,    fl.25. 
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there  is  no  evidence  of  any  effort  to  make  a 
scene  more  absurd  than  it  would  be  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  usch  very  extraordinary 
events.  The  author  need  not  have  apologized 
for  the  elephant.  The  elephant  is  quite  cap- 
able of  taking  care  of  himself  and  his  critics. 
We  hear  from  the  publishers  that  the  story 
is  already  in  its  second  American  edition. 
The  first  English  publisher  who  was  shown 
the  manuscript  by  the  Messrs.  Holt  promptly 
bought  the  English  rights  for  "a  lump  sum." 
The  fact  of  its  author  having  been  one  of  the 
most  popular-  members  of  our  embassy  in 
London  may  partly  account  for  his  interna- 
tional success.  Mr.  Nicholson's  cover  also 
helps  the  book  much.  His  picture  of  her 
Ladyship's  elephant  seated  on  his  hind  legs 
and  pawing  the  air  cramped  into  a  shield  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet  is  delightfully  droll. 

Two  Books  of  Verse. i 

IT  IS  so  seldom  that  anyone  writes,  without 
craving  the  recognition  of  the  world,  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  give  unsolicited  acknowledg- 
ment to  Mr.  Barstow,  lawyer  by  profession, 
who  rhymes  for  the  pleasure  of  rhyming  — 
not  for  praise  or  pence.  For  a  few  interested 
friends,  he  has  had  printed  by  the  local  press 
in  the  town  where  he  lives,  a  little  collection 
of  verses,  named  after  the  initial  poem,  "One 
Evening  Long  Ago."  This  first  poem  is  the 
poorest  of  all,  its  greatest  excellence  being 
found  in  that  part  Where  he  wanders  from  the 
fireside  (suggestive  of  the  group  in  "Snow- 
bound") to  the  sea,  where  the  derelict  craft  is 
described: — 

Upon  the  slowly  heaving  swell, 

The  voice  of  her  idly  swinging  bell, 

Mournfully  tolling  her  funeral  knell 
In  blank  despair. — 

The  sport  of  every  howling  gale, 

Only  the  faint  and  dismal  wail 

Of  the  slackened  shrouds  replied  to  the  hail 
That  spoke  her  fair. 

Each  change  of  theme  is  designated  by  a 
change  of  meter.  Mr.  Barstow  readily  finds 
the  correct  metrical  mold  for  his  thought, 
especially  in  the  sea  songs.  The  "Fishing 
Fleet"  possesses  a  wavelike  swing,  and  is 
suggestive  of  the  wild  daring  of  the  fisherman 
and  the  prophetic  despair  of  the  fisherwives. 

For  they  remember  the  season  past, 

When  a  blinding  gale  and  freezing  blast 
Raged  on  the  Banks 
All  through  the  night. 

And  quietly  out  of  the  floating  ranks 

Dropped  many  a  fisherman's  riding  light. 

i  Cue  Evening  Long  Ago.    By  H.  M.  Barstow.   Napa: 


LUCY  CROGHAN  BROWNE  has  pub- 
lished a  little  book  of  children  songs  that  will 
be  found  very  appropriate  for  the  nursery  and 
kindergarten.  The  words  are  all  written  by 
the  publisher,  the  music  by  a  number  of  well- 
known  composers  and  students  of  harmony. 
Among  these  are  John  Haraden  Pratt,  Mary 
Louise  Carr,  N.  Clifford  Page,  R.  L.  Pas- 
more,  John  W.  Metcalf,  and  W.  J.  Mac- 
dougall.  The  music  is  often  exquisitely  ad- 
justed to  the  words  and  the  tunes  are  very 
"catching"  and  well  suited  to  the  childish  ear. 
Some  of  the  verses  are  descriptive,  as  "The 
Scissors  Grinder";  others  are  fanciful,  as  the 
"Boy  and  the  Moon."  They  are  all  didactic 
in  a  sense,  —  intending  to  teach  love  of  nature 
and  inculcate  kindness  of  heart.  Such  lessons 
are  somewhat  burlesqued  to  the  mature  mind 
by  such  a  verse  as,  — 

He  picked  up  a  stone  and  hit  him  on  the  head 
Poor  froggie  choked,  and  tumbled  down  dead. 

Such  a  line  as  "He  knows  they  won't  last 
long"  cannot  be  intended  to  teach  gooo  gram- 
mar, but  the  faults  of  the  book  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  its  virtues.  "The  Butterfly," 
with  daintily  written  music  by  Mary  Louise 
Carr,  is  one  of  the  prettiest :  — 

He  loves  the  flowers  that  bloom  so  bright, 

And  kisses  them  ev'ry  one. 

He  sips  the  dew  from  their  shining  leaves, 

For  this  is  the  butterfly's  tea.  — 

And  far  rhore  dainty  and  sweet.  I  think, 

Than  that  for  you  and  me. 

Peter  the  Great  2 

THERE  is  about  some  parts  of  Russian 
history  an  apparent  exaggeration  of  all  that 
can  be  imagined  of  the  sumptuous,  the  blood- 
curdling, the  extravagant,  the  sordid,  the  lav- 
ishing of  favor,  the  brutality  of  revenge,  that 
leaves  on  the  American  mind  an  impression 
that  is  almost  grotesque.  No  novel  of  adven- 
ture could  be  more  improbable,  more  fantas- 
tic, more  exciting,  than  one  of  M.  Waliszew- 
ski's  Russian  biographies.  One  finds  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  the  author  when  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  lived  over  again  in  fancy  the 
dead  hours  of  whioh  he  writes;  that  he  has 
seen  the  faces,  felt  the  warmth  of  the  beings 
and  the  things  that  filled  them.  A  living  inter- 
est fills  the  book,  and  makes  fascinatingly 
vivid  every  scene  and  character.  If  the  reader 
does  not  have  sensations  while  reading  these 
pages,  tit  will  not  be  the  fault  of  author  —  or 
his  material. 

•    2  Peter  the  Great.    By  K.  WiliszewsUi.    New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $2.00. 
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Briefer  Notice. 

The  Young  Queen  of  Hearts*  most  certainly 
is  a  charming  story  told  in  quaint  simple  Eng- 
lish, reflective  of  the  times  of  James  the  First. 
It  is  the  daintiest  sort  of  a  lesson  in  history, 
and  will  interest  both  old  and  young. 

Penelope's  Progress,'  issued  as  a  compan- 
ion book  to  "A  Cathedral  Courtship,"  is 
bound  in  Stuart  tartan,  in  appropriate  har- 
mony with  its  contents  —  where  a  bride's 
dress  is  embroidered  with  silver  thistles  and 
the  kirk  is  trimmed  with  yellow  broom.  A 
spirit  of  merry  raillery  pervades  the  story,  in- 
terwoven with  charming  love  episodes.  The 
descriptive  passages  are  unusually  strong  and 
add  much  to  the  merit  of  the  book. 

The  Pride  of JennicoZ  is  constantly  a  re- 
minder of  the  Arabian  Nights  in  the  posses- 
sions of  its  hero,  of  the  "Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
in  his  adventures,  of  the  most  stupid  hero  ever 
conceived  in  his  blunders.  There  is  a  nine- 
teenth century  flavor  about  the  descriptions  of 
the  London  club  rooms,  and  a  general  up-to- 
dateness  about  the  telling  of  the  story  that 
makes  the  characters  very  real. 

THE  effect  on  the  reader  of  The  Broom  of 
the  War  God,*  an  apparently  truthful  recital 
of  the  experiences  of  a  volunteer  in  what  Mr. 
Palmer  has  called  "the  army  of  the  cafe,"  is 
very  powerful.  There  is  an  onward,  monoto- 
nous, truthful  swing  that  is  more  impressive 
than  any  conscious  aiming  at  dramatic  effect 
could  be.  The  battle  described  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  is  so  painfully  exciting  that  the  au- 
thor has  found  it  needless  to  coin  queer- 
sounding  words  or  use  barbarously  twisted 
sentences  to  give  intensity  to  his  work.  The 
tragic  hopelessness  of  the  Greek  cause  is 
shown  in  a  manner  such  as  no  newspaper  or 
historical  account  could  give;  but  the  interest 
of  it  is  in  the  everyday  life  of  a  volunteer 
rather  than  in  the  historical  information  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  narrative. 

1  Thf  YoungQupennf  floaitf  !*  Story  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth   and   H.-r   Blotter   H-ury,  Prince  of 
By   Emma   Marshall      N-w  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

2  Penelope's  HutHHM.    H>  Kate  Douglass  Wijrgin. 
Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.    Il.-Jft. 

3  The   Pride   of    Jennico.    By    Af?nes    and    Egerton 
Castle.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

4  The  Broom  of  the  W\»r  God:  a  Novel  by  Henry  Noel 
Brailsford.    New  Yoik-   D.  Appleton  &  Co.    HA 
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Choate  Prince,  will  hold  the  attention  of  the 
average  reader  more  closely  than  will  some 
'stories  that  are  better  written.  Its  scene  is 
laid  in  the  region  of  the  famous  chateau  of  the 
Loire.  All  the  characters  are  French,  with 
two  exceptions  —  an  American  artist  and  a 
budding  English  diplomat;  and  the  writer's 
patriotic  bias  is  shown  by  the  marked  supe- 
riority of  the  American  over  the  others.  The 
author  also  shows  her  dislike  of  Jews  by  com- 
bining in  one  of  them  a  surplus  of  disagree- 
able attributes.  She  has  hazy  ideas  about 
Catholics,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Catholics 
will  not  like  her  for  having  written  this  story. 

THOSE  interested  in  colonial  days  will  en- 
joy Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  latest  story.8  It 
shows  much  research,  and  the  scenes  of  our 
early  history  are  reproduced  with  great  exact- 
ness of  detail.  Indeed  the  subservience  of  the 
story  to  the  verification  of  facts  is  so  great 
that  it  somewhat  interferes  with  the  tale  it- 
self; but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  pho- 
tographic picturings  of  that  period. 

MRS.  HIGGINSON'S  stories  have  often 
been  praised  in  the  Overland.  Her  latest7  is 
a  collection  of  tales  of  the  region  about  Pu- 
get  Sound.  The  people  there  are  not  a  dis- 
tinctive type.  They  might  live  anywhere  on 
the  continent.  Indeed,  most  ol  them  have 
come  from  the  older  States;  but  Mrs.  Higgin- 
son  faithfully  represents  the  spirit  of  her  en- 
vironment, and,  through  it,  adds  a  fresh  inter- 
est to  the  commonplace  characters  that  fill  her 
pages.  The  stories  are  often  pathetic  and 
sometimes  amusing;  but  "In  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains"  will  haunt  the  reader  after  the 
others  have  faded  into  the  mist  of  forgetful- 
ness. 

DOCTOR  FRANK  OVERTON'S  book* 

is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
reality  a  series  of  short  stories  —  stories  about 
the  things  we  have  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tion with,  the  things  we  eat  and  drink.  The 
interesting  and  unexpected  qualities  possessed 
by   the   commonest   things   about  us   are   set 

5  At  the  Sign  of  the  Silver  Orasoeat.  By  Helta 
Choate  Prino.     Boatea:  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.    *I.-Jft. 

6  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison.    New  York:  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    IIS'. 

;  From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls.  By  Ella  Hig- 
ginson.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.    11.50. 

8  Applied  Physiology.  By  Frank  Overton.  M.D 
Americ       Book  Co. :  New  York:  1898. 
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forth  in  the  simplest  language,  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  human  economy  is  told  in  a 
fascinating  way.  The  book  costs  only  eighty 
cents.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every" 
boy  and  girl,  and  when  they  have  read  it 
their  parents  can  learn  something  new  about 
old  things  on  almost  every  page.  For  the 
purpose  of  fitting  men  and  women  for  the 
business  of  life,  there  is  more  to  be  learned 
from  the  pages  of  this  book  in  an  hour  than 
can  be  had  from  whole  shelves  of  more  pre- 
tentious works. 

A  GREAT  many  people  are  said  to  read, and 
like  the  writings  of  Laura  Jean  Libby.  The 
same  people  will  no  doubt  like  Gilson  Wil- 
lets's  story,  Anita.1  Ceuta  is  described  in  a 
way  to  astonish  those  who  happen  to  have 
been  there;  but  it  is  no  more  wonderful  than 
the  Fifth  Avenue  mansion  facing  the  park, 
which  has  all  the  medieval  devices  in  the 
shape  'of  secret  panels  and  unsuspected  iron 
doors.  The  photographs  of  Havana  consti- 
tute the  one  thing  about  the  book  which  has 
an  air  of  probability. 

MRS.  RHONE'S  Among  the  Dunes1  is  a 
good  wholesome  book,  full  of  charming  de- 
scription and  strange  adventures.  It  is  a 
book  that  few  will  want  to  put  down  unfin- 
ished. 

Books  Received. 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know.  By 
Sylvanus  Scott,  D.  D.  The  Vir  Publishing 
Co. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1895. 
Government  Printing  office. 

The  Hope  of  Immortality.  By  J.  E.  C. 
Welldon.     The  Macmillan   Co. 

Mr.  Eagle's  U.  S.  A.,  as  seen  from  a  buggy 
ride  of  1,400  miles  from  Illinois  to  Boston. 
By  John  Livingston  Wright  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Ames.    Truman  J.  Spencer:    Hartford,  Conn. 

Topics  on  Greek  History.  By  Arthur  L. 
Goodrich.    The  Macmillan  Co.:  New  York. 

1  Anita;  or,  The  Cuban  Spy.  By  Gilson  Willets, 
New  York :  F.  Tennyson  Neely.    $1.00. 

2  Among  the  Dunes.  By  Mrs.  D.  L.  Rhone.  F.  Tenny- 
son Neely ;  New  York. 


Evelyn  Innes.  By  George  Moore.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.;  New  York. 

His  Neighbor's  Wife.  By  Gilson  Willets. 
F.  Tennyson  Neely:  New  York. 

The  Story  of  Perugia.  By  Margaret  Sy- 
monds  and  Lina  Duff  Gordon.  Illustrated.  J. 
M.  Dent  &  Co.:  London,  and  the  Macmillan 
Co.:  New  York. 

Two  Prisoners.  By  Thos.  Nelson  Page. 
R.   H.  Russel.     New  York. 

Fighting  for  Favor.  By  W.  G.  Tarbet. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.:  New  York. 

The  Forest  Lovers.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
The  Macmillan  Co.:  New  York. 

"Don't  Worry"  Nuggets.  Gathered  by 
Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  Fords,  Howard  & 
Hulbeft:  New  York. 

The  Yankee  Navy.  By  Tom  Masson.  Life 
Publishing  Co.:  New  York. 

Passion  Flowers.  By  Wilbur  Finley  Fan- 
ley.     New  York. 


LYING  before  us  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Overland  Monthly,  adorned  with  a  cover 
that  we  consider,  both  from  its  artistic  and 
suggestive  effects  probably  as  good  a  design 
as  was  ever  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  Overland  is  the  oldest  magazine  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  an  old  friend  that  has 
never  failed.  In  all  its  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
it  has  always  been  fresh  and  vigorous,  a 
mighty  influence  for  good,  an  exponent  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  Coast.  It  is  a  magazine 
that  we  are  proud  of  and  one  that  deserves 
the  support  of  every  lover  of  the  great  State 
in  which  we  live. 

The  Overland  grows  in  interest.  It  is  to- 
day far  better  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  The 
present  number  is  full  of  matter  that  must  be 
relished  by  healthy  minds.  It  is  a  beautiful 
magazine  and  we  know  of  nothing  that  equals 
it  as  a  gift  to  a  friend  in  some  other  State. 
Buy  this  old  friend,  read  it,  and  send  it  to 
some  friend  who  lives  far  away,  that  he  or 
she  may  know  what  a  wonderful  State  is  our 
California.— Santa  Barbara  Daily  News,  Sept. 
6,  1898. 
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FOOTPRINTS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  EMPEROR 


AN    HISTORIC   TRAGEDY 
By   ARTHUR    INKERSLEY 


CARI.OTTA 


MAXIMILIAN 


S(  >MF  thirty-five  years  ago  there  was 
living  at  a  beautiful  castle  named 
Miramar,  near  Trieste,  a  young, 
high-born,  and  highly  accomplished 
couple.  The  husband  was  engaged  in 
writing  accounts  of  his  extensive  travels, 
and  the  wife  in  the  study  of  the  French. 
English,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages,  all  of  which  she  spoke  with 
ease  and  fluency,  and  in  kind  ministra- 
tions   to  the    sick  and    suffering    poor 


around  them.  The  name  of  the  husband 
was  Maximilian,  and  of  the  wife,  Car- 
lotta:  they  were  devotedly  attached  to 
each  other. 

Prince  Ferdinand  Maximilian.  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Charles,  and  brother  of 
Ferdinand  1.  of  Austria,  was  a  Rear- Ad- 
miral in  the  Austrian  Navy;  a  man  of 
graceful  and  tall  figure:  of  genial,  though 
never  familiar,  bearing;  a  good  linguist. 


(Copyright,    1898,  by  Overland  Monthly  Publishing  Co.    All  rights  reserved) 
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fond  of  natural  science,  and  much  inter- 
ested in  scientific  discoveries.  As  a 
youth  he  had  never  been  inclined  to  folly 
or  dissipation,  but  had  devoted  himself 
to  study.  He  was  very  loyal  to  his 
friends,  extraordinarily  devoted  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  a  strong  believer 
in  imperialism.  As  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Navy  he  had 
improved  the  discipline  of  the  service, 
and  rendered  the  coast  defenses  more  ef- 
ficient. After  a  visit  to  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, to  gratify  his  taste  for  archaeology, 
he  had  been  chosen,  in  1857,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  a  difficult  position,  in  which  he 
had  conducted  himself  with  great  saga- 
city. While  Governor-General  he  had 
married  Princess  Maria  Charlotte  Ame- 
lia, daughter  of  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium, 
then  a  beautiful,  graceful,  and  sweet- 
mannered  girl  of  seventeen. 

Carlotta,  as  she  is  generally  called,  had 
been  left  motherless  at  ten  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  very  quietly  and  carefully 
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brought  up.  The  Belgian  court  was  not 
a  gay  one,  and  she  was  a  studious  girl, 
serious,  thoughtful,  and  even  pensive. 
Always  disinclined  to  fashionable  amuse- 
ments, she  lived  a  life  of  seclusion.  When 
at  sixteen  years  of  age  she  began  to  at- 
tend court  balls,  she  accepted  no  part- 
ners except  those  of  royal  birth.  While 
quite  young  she  attended  meetings  of  the 
Ministers  of  her  father's  court,  and  so 
gained  an  early  insight  into  questions  of 
domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Her  man- 
ner was  somewhat  reserved,  almost 
haughty,  towards  her  equals,  but  to  the 
poor  she  was  ever  kind,  gentle,  and  sim- 
ple. The  gardens  of  Miramar  were  al- 
ways open  to  the  people,  and  Carlotta 
spent  much  time  in  visiting  the  poor,  re- 
lieving the  sick,  and  consoling  the  sor- 
rowful. 

In  September,  1863,  the  quiet  domes- 
tic life  of  the  distinguished  couple  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  deputation 
of  nine  from  the  Mexican  Assembly  of 
Xotables,  who  came  to  offer  to  Maximil- 
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iaii  the  throne  and  title  of  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  Maximilian  said  that  he  could 
accept  only  on  two  conditions:  first,  that 
his  election  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
vote  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  second, 
that  some  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
should  undertake  to  make  his  throne  se- 
cure. But  Carlotta.  womanlike,  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  the  crown,  and  as  she 
afterwards  wrote  to  her  friend  the  Duch- 
ess of  Aosta,  exclaiming  in  her  heart,  "I 


and  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz;  also  that  the 
expenses  of  the  French  intervention,  es- 
timated at  two  hundred  and  seventy  mil- 
lions of  francs,  should  be  paid  by  Mex- 
ico. The  consent  of  the  Mexican  people 
having  been  obtained,  the  crown  was 
formally  offered  to  Maximilian,  and  ac- 
cepted on  April  10,  1864. 

Four  days  later,  Maximilian  and  Car- 
lotta, accompanied  by  a  brilliant  retinue 
of  Austrian,  French,  and  Mexican  orfi- 
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am  an  Empress  already!  I  am  already 
an  august  Imperial  Majesty!"  urged 
Maximilian  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
succession  to  the  Austrian  throne,  and 
accept  the  proffered  honor.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  foreign  legion  of  eight 
thousand  men  should  remain  in  Mexico 
for  six  years,  and  that  France  should  be 
paid  one  thousand  francs  for  each  man, 
and  four  hundred  thousand  francs  for 
each  fleet  of  transports  between  France 


cers,  set  out  for  their  kingdom  in  the 
Austrian  vessel.  Nbvara,  convoyed  by 
twelve  steamers.  They  visited  Rome  to 
secure  the  Pope's  blessing,  and  were 
welcomed  at  a  series  of  elegant  enter- 
tainments. 

On  May  28,  the  Nbvara  dropped  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz;  a  pro- 
clamation was  made  to  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, setting  forth  that  Maximilian  had 
come  in  obedience  to  their  desire,  that 
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he  might  insure  to  Mexico  the  blessings 
of  peace,  liberty,  justice,  and  commerce. 
The  prefect  of  Vera  Cruz  and  several 
men  of  distinction  welcomed  them,  and 
their  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  cap- 
ital was  a  continuous  ovation.  At 
Puebla  they  were  escorted  to  the  cathe- 
dral, where  a  religious  ceremony  was 
held  in  their  honor.  Carlotta's  birthday 
occurring  during  their  stay  at  Puebla, 
she  presented  seven  thousand  dollars  of 
her  own  funds  to  the  hospital  of  that 
city.  On  June  12  the  imperial  pair  en- 
tered the  ancient  City  of  Mexico,  and 
were  received  with  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  roar  of  artillery,  and  crowds  of  na- 
tives bearing  palm-branches  and  flowers. 
At  the  cathedral,  the  noblest  structure  in 
America,  they  were  met  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mexico  and  many  of  the 
clergy,  and  conducted  to  thrones  to  the 
music  of  the  Te  Deum.  Afterwards  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  held  a  levee  at 
the  palace,  at  which  orders  and  decora- 
tions were  conferred  upon  many  distin- 
guished Mexicans. 

At  the  outset  of  his  new  and  difficult 
career,  Maximilian  used  his  undoubtedly 
great  executive  ability  to  good  purpose, 
and  succeeded  in  gathering  round  him- 
self many  able  and  patriotic  Mexicans.  A 
cabinet  council  was  chosen  from  the 
French  and  the  Mexicans,  and  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  promising  that  every 
citizen  should  have  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  that  there  should  be  no  compulsory 
military  service,  and  that  efforts  would 
be  made  to  revive  trade  and  commerce. 
But  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  be- 
ing still  harassed  by  bands  of  roaming 
ruffians,  remnants  of  the  defeated  Re- 
publican armies,  Maximilian  announced 
that  all  clemency  for  those  found  with 
arms  in  their  hands  was  at  an  end.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  added  to  the  decree 
a  clause  ordering  courts-martial  to  be 
held  even  on  those  who  were  fighting  for 
republican  principles,  and  under  this 
clause  generals  Artiaga  and  Salazar,  with 
four  colonels,  and  scores  of  officers  of 
good  birth,  were  shot. 

General  Forey  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  French  army  in  Mexico;  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  was  made  a  marshal, 
and  General  Bazaine  was  sent  out  as 
commander-in-chief.     Bazaine  married  a 


Mexican  lady,  and  was  presented  with-  a 
palace  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  Maxi- 
milian and  Carlotta,  who  were  his  spon- 
sors at  his  wedding.  In  1864  Bazaine 
was  made  a  marshal  of  France;  but  the 
eminence  proved  too  dizzy;  the  common 
soldier's  coarse,  low,  vulgar  nature  re- 
asserted itself,  until,  intoxicated  with 
power,  he  proved  a  traitor  to  his  Em- 
peror, the  government  that  employed 
him,  and  his  principles.  He  even  enter- 
tained the  design  of  subverting  Maxi- 
milian, and  becoming  Emperor  in  his 
stead,  to  which  end  he  offered  to  betray 
his  trust  to  the  present  President  of 
Mexico,  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Maximilian  and  Carlotta  now  ad- 
dressed themselves  seriously  to  the  task 
of  consolidating  their  power  and  render- 
ing their  position  secure.  A  plan  was 
devised  by  distinguished  French  finan- 
ciers, whereby  in  two  years  the  finances 
of  the  country  were  placed  upon  a  satis- 
factory footing;  great  internal  improve- 
ments, such  as  roads,  railways,  and  ca- 
nals, were  constructed;  education  was  en- 
couraged and  schools  were  established. 
The  capital  was  beautified,  the  Plaza  and 
the  Alameda  being  adorned  with  foun- 
tains, trees,  and  flowers;  and  large  sums 
were  expended  in  endowing  charitable 
institutions.  The  laws  of  Mexico  were 
revised  by  eminent  lawyers,  and  codified 
on  the  model  of  the  Napoleonic  code. 

The  beautiful  castle  of  Chapultepec,  in 
the  environs  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  was 
decorated  and  fitted  up  as  a  residence  for 
the  Emperor  and  his  wife;  and  here  they 
lived  an  elegant  yet  simple  life,  full  of  ac- 
tivity and  work.  Carlotta  had  great  in- 
tellectual capacity,  and  considerable  ad- 
ministrative abilities;  the  Emperor  often 
consulted  her  in  emergencies,  and  her 
courage  sustained  him  in  times  of  trial. 
Of  an  energetic  nature,  the  Empress 
generally  rose  soon  after  six  in  the 
morning,  rode  on  horseback  and  at- 
tended prayers  before  taking  breakfast; 
after  that  meal  she  visited  hospitals; 
schools,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor;  at 
3:30  she  joined  the  Emperor  and  his 
guests  at  dinner.  After  a  walk  under  the 
shade  of  the  glorious  old  cypresses  of 
Chapultepec,  she  went  to  the  library, 
where  she  read  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican    journals,     observing     particularly 
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what  was  said  of  the  Emperor  and  Mex- 
ico and  marking  important  paragraphs. 
Sometimes  she  painted  or  sketched. 

But,  tin >ugh  the  greater  part  of  Mex- 
ico was  now  in  a  fair  condition  of  order 
ami  tranquillity,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  at  least  acquiescent  under 
Maximilian's  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
distant  province  of  Yucatan  did  not  yield 
willingly  to  the  supremacy  of  a  foreigner 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Empire.  To 
win  them  over  to  the  cause  of  imperial- 
ism. Carlotta  courageously  undertook, 
with  a  few  attendants,  a  mission  to  Yuca- 
tan. Her  grace,  charm,  tact,  and  ele- 
gance, won  all  hearts;  she  gained  the 
confidence  of  rich  and  poor,  and  received 

the  most  flattering  attentions. 

As  a  measure  of  conciliation,  the  fam- 
ily   of    Iturbide,    the  first    Emperor  of 

Mexico,     known     as    Augustin    I.,    was 

permitted  to  return  to  Mexico,  and  their 
extensive  estates  in  Sonora  and  l.ower 
California  were  restored   to  them.      One 

of  Iturbide's  grandsons,  also  named  Au- 
gustin, horn  in  Washington  in  [863,  was 

adopted  as  heir  to  the  Mexican  throne. 

In  May,  1864.  Maximilian  announced 
his  accession  to  the  throne  to  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  which  recognized 
the  Empire,  and  sent  ambassadors  and 
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ministers  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The 
United  States  took  no  notice  of  Maxi- 
milian's communication,  and  not  long 
afterwards  formally  condemned  the  es- 
tablishment  of  the  Empire.  But,  the 
Civil  War  not  yet  being  ended,  nothing 
further  was  done  then;  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over,  the  United  States  acted 
more  openly,  and  asserted  its  displeasure 

at  the  establishment,  by  foreign  force,  of 

an  imperial  government  on  American 
soil,  saying  that  it  recognized  only  the 
old  government  of  Mexico  —  the  Re- 
public. 

Juarez  and  the  Liberals  had  never 
been  entirely  crushed,  though  they  had 
been  driven  northward  as  far  as  Chihua- 
hua. In  July.  1865,  the  Austrian  troops 
were  defeated  at  Monterey,  and  the  port 
of  Matamoras  was  captured  by  the  Lib- 
erals, the  French  and  Austrians  retreat- 
ing southward  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
Sheridan  was  ordered  by  General  Grant 
to  bring  Texas  into  the  Union,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  opened 

communications  with  Juarez,  stopped 
Confederate  soldiers  from  crossing  into 
Mexico  to  join  the  Imperialists,  prohih- 
ited  the  transportation  of  arms  and  sup- 
lilies,  but  himself  secretly  furnished  them 
to  the  Liberals. 
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The  Empress  Carlotta,  observing  all 
this,  clearly  perceived  that  force  alone 
could  maintain  the  imperial  government, 
and  that  there  were  two  sources  from 
which  it  might  be  forthcoming  —  Louis 
Napoleon  and  the  Austrian  government. 
Accordingly,  in  July,  1866,  accompanied 
by  a  minister  of  state,  two  chamberlains, 
a  lady  of  honor,  and  a  physician,  she 
started  out  for  Europe.  At  Paris,  after 
many  heart-breaking  delays,  she  gained 
an  interview  with  Napoleon  III.,  and  en- 
treated him  to  save  the  Empire.  But  the 
French  Emperor  could  neither  send 
more  troops  to  Mexico,  nor  even  refrain 
from  withdrawing  the  French  soldiers 
already  there;  to  all  Carlotta's  tears  and 
entreaties  he  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  poor 
Empress  could  not  ask  her  father  for  aid, 
for  he  was  dead;  and  Austria,  to  the 
throne  of  which  her  husband  had  re- 
nounced his  right  of  succession,  did  not 
feel  warmly  towards  him.  So  Carlotta 
turned  to  Rome,  to  the  head  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  But  high  as  was  the  Pope's 
spiritual  authority,  he  had  no  temporal 
power;  the  venerable  prelate  could  not 
help  pitying  a  sorrow-laden  and  faithful 
daughter  of  the  Church,  but  though  he 
received  her  with  great  ceremony  and 
consideration,  he  was  powerless  to  help 
her.  Carlotta  was  beginning  to  break 
down  under  the  terrible  strain;  signs  that 
her  reason  was  failing  showed  them- 
selves; she  became  possessed  of  the  idea 
that  Napoleon  had  induced  certain  mem- 
bers of  her  suite  to  poison  her,  and  be- 
sought the  Mexican  Minister  to  have  the 
suspected  persons  arrested.  She  became 
afraid  to  eat  or  drink  the  food  at  her  ho- 
tel, and  sent  out  a  servant  to  buy  eggs, 
which  were  cooked  in  her  own  room. 
The  idea  of  poison  was  suggested  to  her 
mind  by  certain  warnings  she  had  re- 
ceived before  leaving  Mexico,  and  there 
was  in  that  country  a  report  that  Carlotta 
had  eaten  fruit  into  which  the  poisonous 
juice  of  the  milk-tree  had  been  dropped. 
Carlotta's  mind  became  so  much  disor- 
dered that  her  younger  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Flanders,  came  to  Rome  -and 
took  her  with  him  to  Miramar,  where 
she  received  the  best  medical  attention. 
The  Queen  of  Belgium,  bringing  with 
her  an  eminent  physician,  came  to  Mira- 
mar, and  took  Carlotta  to  the  palace  of 
Tervneren  in  Belgium. 


Maximilian  was  left  alone  to  face  the 
dangers  gathering  round  him.  As  early 
as  March,  1866,  Baron  Saillard,  the 
French  envoy,  had  informed  him  that 
the  French  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Mexico.  As  the  order  began  to 
take  effect,  Juarez,  the  Republican 
leader,  ventured  down  from  El  Paso,  on 
the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  had  maintained  a  simulacrum  of  gov- 
ernment, to  Chihuahua.  Maximilian  be- 
gan to  organize  a  Mexican  National 
army,  permission  to  join  it  being  given 
to  any  Austrian  or  French  officers  or 
men  who  might  choose  to  remain  be- 
hind. Nearly  eight  thousand  men  de- 
cided to  do  so,  and  many  Confederate 
officers,  attracted  by  offers  of  high  pay, 
rank,  and  title,  joined  them.  But  it  was 
on  the  Clerical  party  that  Maximilian 
chiefly  relied,  though  that  party  had 
been  bitterly  disappointed  that  Maximil- 
ian had  not  at  once,  and  without  ques- 
tion, restored  their  estates  and  revenues, 
confiscated  by  Juarez. 

In  October  Maximilian's  anxieties  as 
to  his  own  fate  and  his  sorrow  at  Car- 
lotta's pitiable  plight,  prostrated  him 
with  fever;  on  becoming  partly  conva- 
lescent, he  went  to  the  lovely  little  city  of 
Orizaba,  where  Miramon,  an  ex-Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  and  General  Marquez,  a 
typical  Spanish-American  adventurer 
and  revolutionist,  joined  him.  Bazaine 
urged  him  to  abdicate,  and  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  offered  to  re- 
store the  right  of  succession  to  the  Aus- 
trian throne  which  Maximilian  had  re- 
nounced; yet,  despite  all  this,  and  his 
yearning  to  rejoin  Carlotta,  he  resolved 
to  stay  in  Mexico  and  fight  it  out.  At  a 
conference  held  at  Orizaba  in  November 
it  was  decided  to  summon  a  congress* of 
notables  to  the  capital  to  determine 
whether  the  empire  should  be  maintained 
or  not.  Members  of  all  classes  gave 
pledges  of  support  and  loyalty,  the  mer- 
chants contributing  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  promising  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  ten  millions  more.  The  Clerical 
party,  seeing  that  its  sole  chance  of  sav- 
ing anything  was  in  Maximilian,  came  to 
his  support,  and  contributed  largely  to 
his  cause. 

Orders  were  issued  to  the  imperial 
troops  to  concentrate  at  the  capital, 
whither  Maximilian  returned  on  January 
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5,  1867,  Miramon  having  already  taken 
the  field.  The  Liberal  forces  at  once  oc- 
cupied the  posts  evacuated  by  the 
French,  and  began  to  plunder,  murder, 
and  assassinate  the  Imperialists  after  the 
good  old-fashioned  way  of  Spanish- 
American  "patriots."  Marshal  Bazaine, 
furious  that  the  Emperor  had  not  ac- 
cepted his  suggestion  of  abdication,  is- 
sued an  order,  that  if  French  soldiers 
who  had  enlisted  in  Maximilian's  service 
would  rejoin  the  French  army  and  evac- 
uate Mexico,  they  should  receive  the 
same  rank  and  pay  as  before.  Thou- 
sands accepted  this  offer,  and  deserted 
the  Emperor.  Many  of  the  Austrians 
also  left  for  Europe.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  Liberal  forces,  under  Bscobedo,  de- 
feated Miramon  at  San  Jacinto,  and  Pu- 
ebla  was  captured  by  Porfirio  Diaz,  now 
President  of  the  United  States  <»t'  Mex- 
ico. 

Though  the  City  of  Mexico,  as  leav- 
ing a  line  of  retreat  open  t<>  \  era  Cruz, 
was  a  better  point  at  which  to  make  a 
stand.  Marquez  persuaded  Maximilian 
to  permit  him.  with  five  thousand  troops, 
to  leave  the  capital,  and  go  to  Quere- 
taro,  to  which  city  Miramon  and  Mejia 
had  been  driven.  When  the  imperial 
soldiers  reached  Queretaro  on  February 
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22d,  the  Emperor  found  that  he  had  only 
nine  thousand  men  in  all,  while  General 
Escobedo  had  forty  thousand.  The  Lib- 
erals laid  siege  to  Queretaro,  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  suffered  great  distress. 
Maximilian's  behavior  won  the  hearts  of 
all;  he  gave  up  his  own  headquarters  to 
be  used  as  a  hospital,  and  contented  him- 
self with  a  single  room  and  the  rations 
of  an  ordinary  soldier;  he  frequently  vis- 
ited and  encouraged  the  wounded. 
Though  he  ran  the  utmost  personal  risk, 
his  perfect  courage  showed  his  noble 
blood  and  breeding. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  the  third  anni- 
versary of  his  acceptance  of  the  crown 
of  Mexico,  Maximilian  issued  an  address 
to  the  citizens  of  Queretaro.  The  situa- 
tion becoming  daily  more  untenable, 
it  was  decided  on  the  sixty-seventh  day 
of  the  siege  that  the  army  should  make 
a  sortie  at  midnight,  and  cut  its  way 
through  the  Liberal  line-.  This  was  the 
bc>t  thing  that  could  have  been  done, 
but  unfortunately,  false  news  induced 
them  to  defer  the  attempt,  and  opened 
the  door  to  treachery.  Miguel  Lopez, 
commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  col- 
onel of  the  Empress's  regiment,  and  in 
charge  of  the  convent  of  La  Cruz,  the 
key  of  Queretaro,  opened  negotiations 
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with  the  enemy,  and  agreed  to  sell  his 
Emperor  and  benefactor  for  two '  thou- 
sand ounces  of  gold.  On  the  night  of 
May  14th  he  removed  the  Emperor's 
bodyguard  from  the  convent,  and  intro- 
duced Liberal  soldiers.  On  the  morning 
of  the  15th,  he  roused  Prince  Salm-Salm, 
the  Emperor's  trusted  friend,  with  the 
news  that  the  enemy  was  in  possession  of 
the  Cruz.  The  Emperor  received  the 
news  with  perfect  coolness,  and  left  the 
convent  in  company  with  Salm-Salm  and 
three  or  four  others.  On  their  way  they 
passed  a  group  of  the  enemy,  from  which 
Lopez  stepped  forth,  and  saluted  the 
Emperor,  saying  to  his  companions: 
"Let  them  pass;  they  are  civilians." 

The  Emperor  and  his  little  band  ral- 
lied at  the  top  of  a  hill  outside  Quere- 
taro,  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  or  Hill 
of  the  Bells,  so  called  probably  from  the 
bells  worn  by  the  sheep  and  goats  that 
browse  on  the  hillside.  They  were  soon 
overpowered,  Miramon  being  woanded 
and  taken  prisoner  before  he  succeeded 
in  joining  the  Emperor.  A  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  out,  and  the  Emperor  and  his 
officers  were  conducted  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  Escobedo,  the  Liberal  general, 
who  assured  them  that  they  would  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were 
taken  to  the  convent  of  the  Capuchinas, 
and  carefully  guarded.  The  Imperial 
troops  were  disarmed,  and  the  officers 
sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Maximilian  was  supplied  during  his  im- 
prisonment with  food  by  Senor  Rubio,  a 
leading-  manufacturer  of  Queretaro,  but 
he  suffered  much  from  dysentery,  and 
consumed  little  but  fruit  and  wine.  His 
own  physician,  also  a  prisoner,  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  him. 

When  the  news  of  the  Emperor's  cap- 
ture first  reached  the  seat  of  government 
at  San  Luis,  an  order  was  issued  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  Maximilian  and 
certain  of  his  officers.  But  the  Princess 
Salm-Salm.  at  great  personal  risk,  vis- 
ited Diaz,  who  was  besieging  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  offered  to  surrender  the  city 
if  Maximilian's  life  was  spared,  and  the 
foreign  troops  permitted  to  leave  the 
country.  The  Princess  was  fired  upon, 
and  nearly  lost  her  life.  At  last  she  was 
ordered  to  leave  Mexico,  but  instead  of 
doing  so,  she  journeyed  to  San  Luis  Po- 


tosi  to  see  Juarez,  who  treated  her  with 
great  courtesy,  but  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  do  more  than  concede  a  trial 
instead  of  instant  execution. 

Maximilian  then  offered  to  abdicate 
the  Mexican  throne,  never  to  take  part 
again  in  Mexican  politics,  and  to  surren- 
der all  arms,  on  being  guaranteed  a  safe 
passage  to  Vera  Cruz.  This  overture 
being  disregarded,  a  plan  of  escape  to 
Vera  Cruz  was  proposed  and  arranged 
by  Prince  Salm-Salm,  but  Maximilian, 
by  his  unfortunate  vacillation  on  the 
night  of  June  2d,  lost  this  last  chance  of 
escape.  On  the  8th  of  June  the  trial 
began  in  the  Iturbide  theater  before  a 
crowded  audience.  Maximilian's  gener- 
als, Mejia  and  Miramon,  were  at  the 
trial,  but  the  Emperor  himself  was  ab- 
sent; the  cause  of  the  Imperialists  was 
eloquently  pleaded  by  four  eminent 
Mexican  lawyers,  who  urged  humanity 
and  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
In  spite  of  all  their  appeals,  an  adverse 
decision  was  quickly  rendered,  and  the 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  on 
the  1 6th.  The  Princess  Salm-Salm  was 
untiring  in  her  efforts  to  secure  a  modi- 
fication of  the  sentence,  but  a  reprieve 
of  three  days  was  all  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  Liberal  leaders  felt  that  all 
power  for  harmful  interference  in  Mexi- 
can affairs  must  be  cut  off  by  the  death 
of  the  Emperor. 

Maximilian,  Mejia,  and  Miramon. 
spent  their  last  night  in  company,  the 
Emperor  writing  letters  to  Juarez,  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  to  Carlotta,  to  his 
mother,  and  to  his  advocates.  The  let- 
ters, and  also  his  will,  in  which  many  of 
his  officers  and  servants  were  remem- 
bered, and  legacies  left  to  the  families  of 
Mejia  and  Miramon,  were  delivered  to 
Father  Soria.  At  four  A.  M.  on  the  19th 
mass  was  celebrated,  and  the  last  sacra- 
ments were  administered ;  at  six  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard  entered  and  an- 
nounced the  order  of  the  Government 
that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out. 
Maximilian  and  his  two  friends  were 
taken  in  three  carriages  to  the  scene  of 
their  surrender  —  the  Cerro  de  las  Cam- 
panas. A  squadron  of  lancers  led  the 
way,  and  four  thousand  soldiers  escorted 
the  prisoners.  The  soldiers  were  then 
drawn  up  on   three   sides   of  a  hollow 
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square,  to  the  fourth  and  open  side  of 
which  the  three  walked.  Maximilian 
and  Miramon  each  spoke  a  few  words, 
but  Mejia  was  stolidly  silent.  The  firing 
party  consisted  of  three  squads  of  seven 
men  and  one  officer  each.  Maximilian 
yielded  the  place  of  honor  to  Miramon, 
and  gave  a  gold  piece  to  each  soldier, 
begging  him  to  aim  at  his  heart:  he  was 
particularly  anxious  not  to  have  his  face 
injured,  and  directions  were  given  to  the 
soldiers  to  fire  low.  The  nun  were  so 
afraid  of  wounding  the  Emperor's  Face 

that  of  the  seven  bullets  three  entered  the 
breast,  three  the  abdomen,  and  one  the 
groin;  consequently,  Maximilian  did  not 
die  instantly  and  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
liver the  coup  ile  grace  in  the  heart.  It 
was   afterwards   found    that    Maximilian. 

to  prevent  the  blood  from  soiling  Ins  uni- 
form, had  folded  eight  handkerchiefs 
i  >ver  his  breast. 

The  whole  population  of  Queretaro 
went  into  mourning,  and  abstained  from 
entertainments  for  some  'lays.  The  -pots 
where  the  three  brave  nun  fell  were 
marked  by  three  black  crosses,  which  are 
now  replaced  by  simple  stone  monu- 
ments, surrounded  by  a  railing.  The 
body  of  Maximilian,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  was 
conveyed  to  Europe  in  November  in  the 
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Austrian  warship  Xovara.  which  had 
brought  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  from 
Europe  to  Mexico.  In  his  last  hours 
Maximilian  believed  Carlotta  to  be  al- 
ready dead,  Mejia  having  so  informed 
him  from  an  idea  that  he  would  die  easier 
if  he  thought  that  his  beloved  wife  was 
released  from  her  sufferings. 

When  Carlotta  was  cautiously  in- 
formed of  her  husband's  death,  -he  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  The  insanity 
which  attacked  her  at  Rome  in  October, 
[866,  had  partly  passed  away,  but.  after 

several  relapses,  her  reason  again  be- 
came clouded  in  i8(m).  apparently  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  she  is  still 
alive  and  under  medical  care  in  Brussels. 
It  will  be  well   tO  devote  a  little  space 

to  a    consideration  of   the  character  of 

Maximilian,   and   of  the  causes   that   led 

to  the  failure  of  the  attempt  t<>  establish 
an  Empire  in  Mexico.  Personally,  Maxi- 
milian was  a  mosl  estimable  man:  he 
had  excellent  abilities,  high  attainments, 
and  an  elevated  character.  Of  quiet  tem- 
perament and  studious  tastes,  he  had 
never  been  fond  of  the  ordinary  gayeties 
and  dissipations  of  rich  young  men.  Ib- 
spoke  several  languages  fluently,  and 
had  not  only  traveled  extensively,  but 
bservantly.    He  was  of  a  thought- 
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ful  and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  and 
though  brother  of  an  Emperor,  had 
given  considerable  offense  by  the  liberal- 
ity of  his  views.  His  manners  were  frank, 
polished,  and  agreeable.  His  relations 
with  his  personal  associates  were  marked 
by  kindness  and  consideration,  and  his 
behavior  during  the  siege  of  Queretaro 
and  after  his  capture  showed  him  to  be 
possessed  of  high  courage  and  resigna- 
tion. Almost  in  his  dying  moments  he 
commended  the  widow  of  his  faithful 
comrade,  General  Miramon,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Carlotta,  who  conferred  a  pen- 
sion upon  her. 

Yet,  with  all  these  good  qualities, 
Maximilian  was  entirely  unfit  for  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
The  faults  of  his  character  were  vacilla- 
tion, irresolution,  and  vanity.  Though 
in  Austria  he  had  incurred  odium  for  his 
liberalism,  he  went  to  Mexico  at  the  call 
of  the  Conservative  party;  on  accepting 
the  Mexican  crown  he  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  Austrian  throne;  yet,  later, 
when  he  felt  his  position  in  Mexico  un- 
tenable, he  consulted  lawyers  as  to  the 
possibility  of  repudiating  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  rights  of  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Austria.  He  was  variable,  too, 
and  capricious  in  his  treatment  of  men; 
and  unsound  in  his  judgment  of  them. 
After  banishing  Miramon,  he  took  him 
into  favor  again,  and  following  his  ad- 
vice, made  the  fatal  journey  from  Ori- 
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zaba  to  Queretaro.  At  Queretaro  he  set 
Miramon  aside,  and  placed  his  confi- 
dence in  Marquez  and  Lopez;  no  one 
trusted  the  former,  and  the  latter  be- 
trayed his  master  for  gold.  Maximilian 
employed  Marquez  in  the  highly  impor- 
tant and  confidential  task  of  bringing 
provisions  and  reinforcements  from  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  the  beleaguered 
Queretaro.  Marquez  entirely  failed  to 
carry  out  his  instructions,  turned  aside 
to  attack  Diaz  at  Puebla,  was  beaten, 
then  abandoned  all  his  artillery,  and  fled 
to  the  City  of  Mexico  without  making 
any  further  effort  in  his  master's  behalf. 
So  much  for  Maximilian's  faulty  judg- 
ment of  men.  His  vanity  is  shown  by  the 
extreme  anxiety  he  manifested  that  his 
face  should  not  be  disfigured  by  a 
wound,  giving  as  his  reason,  that  his 
mother  would  not  recognize  him  when 
his  body  was  taken  to  Europe. 

The  intervention  of  the  French  in 
Mexico  was  an  attempt  by  a  foreign 
sovereign  to  impose  a  foreign  ruler  upon 
the  Mexican  people,  and  would  have 
seemed  absurd  had  Mexico  not  been  in  a 
miserable  state  of  internal  disorder. 
Though  Maximilian  had  said,  when  the 
throne  of  Mexico  was  first  offered  to 
him,  that  he  could  not  accept  it,  unless 
his  election  were  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 
the  Mexican  people,  he  did  not  really 
come  at  the  general  desire  of  the  nation, 
or  even  at  the  invitation  of  a  large  body 
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of  citizens  fighting  to  gam  ends  generally 
wished  for.  He  relied  on  foreign  troops, 
and  when  he  was  deserted  by  his  foreign 
supporters,  was  utterly  unable  to  main- 
tain his  position.  His  stipulation  that  the 
French  should  remain  four  years  in 
Mexico  showed  that  he  felt  that  he  had 
not  the  support  of  the  people,  or  even  of 
the  larger  part  of  them. 

As  soon  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  leisure  to  turn  its  at- 
tention to  the  events  taking  place  in 
Mexico  it  made  its  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  imperialism  there  so 
strong  that  Napoleon  was  alarmed,  and 
withdrew  the  French  troops.  Then  the 
idea  of  abdication  entered  Maximilian's 
mind,  but  several  considerations  in- 
fluenced him  against  this;  his  unwilling- 
ness to  desert  those  who  had  supported 
his  cause,  his  fondness  for  admiration 
and  empire,  his  disinclination  to  return 
to  Europe  as  a  dethroned  sovereign,  and 
the  unpleasant  relations  existing  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brother,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  The  Empress  Car- 
lotta, too,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  not 
yielding,  and  Maximilian  allowed  her  to 
overpersuade  him  against  taking  this 
wise  course.  When,  on  September  28, 
1866,  Maximilian  received  the  news  that 
Carlotta  had  entirely  failed  to  induce 
Napoleon  to  refrain  from  withdrawing 
the  French  troops  from  Mexico,  then  he 
certainly  ought  to  have  abdicated  and  re- 
turned to  Europe.     But  his  unfortunate 


vacillation  proved  fatal:  though  he  felt 
that  lie  ought  to  go,  he  kept  putting  off 
the  moment  of  his  departure.  At  Ori- 
zaba  he  two  or  three  times  ordered  trains 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  wrote  a  farewell  let- 
ter to  Marquez,  thanking  him  for  his 
loyalty,  and  saying  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  Mexico.     Yet  he  lingered. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  of  all 
the  acts  of  Maximilian  was  his  signing 
the  decree  of  October  2,  1865,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  Republic  was  dead,  and  that 
all  Republicans  found  with  arms  in  their 
hands  would  be  regarded  as  criminals 
and  highway  robbers,  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  if  found  guilty  shot  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Though  the  decree 
was  drawn  up  by  Bazaine  and  approved 
by  Carlotta,  Maximilian  committed  a 
fatal  error  when  he  signed  it.  It  was 
this  decree  which  made  Juarez  so  obdu- 
rate to  all  entreaties  for  Maximilian's  life. 

The  Queen  of  England  formed  a  very 
just  estimate  of  the  character  of  Maxi- 
milian, (who,  while  quite  a  young  man, 
paid  a  visit  to  Buckingham  Palace)  when 
she  spoke  of  him  as  "kind,  clever,  and 
pleasant/'  and  "with  the  exception  of  his 
mouth  and  chin,  good-looking."  The 
lack  of  force  detected  by  the  Queen  un- 
fitted Maximilian  to  cope  with  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  into  which  his  am- 
bition led  htm;  the  men  who  win  em- 
pires are  made  of  sterner  stuff;  they  are 
not  exactly  good  men,  or  embarrassed 
by  scruples,  but  they  are  at  least  strong. 
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have  witnessed 
importance    in 


THE  past  few  years 
many  events  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  which 
are  destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  ef- 
fect upon  the  relations  of  the  Orient  with 
the  United  States  and  more  directly  with 
the  people  of  California. 
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Among  these  are  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China;  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Hawaiian  group; 
the  American  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  encroachments  upon 
China  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe. 
Aside    from    these    accomplished    facts 
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many  greal  enterprises  are  projected  and 
nearing  consummation  which  will  bear 

directly  in  the  same  direction.  The 
trans-continental  railroad  which  the 
Russian  government  is  pushing  to  com- 
pletion will  alter  the  trade  currents  of  the 

world.    The  Nicaragua  Canal  now  seems 

certain  of  early   realization.      A  gigantic 


minent.      The   month   of  January   of  the 

coming  year  will  see  the  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  of  the  pioneer  steamer  of  the 

Toyo  Kisen  kwaisha.  or  Oriental 
Steamship  Company,  which  will,  from 
that  time  forward,  put  on  a  line  of  mag- 
nificent new  boats  to  run  between  Japan. 
China,  and  America,  in  conjunction  with 
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cable  system  which  will  unite  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Australia,  Japan,  and  China,  i^  already 
projected  and  is  equally  certain  to  de- 
velop into  a  fact  of  the  near  future. 

Private  enterprise  is  awake,  and  firms 
and  individuals  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  trade  conditions  which  seem  im- 


the  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the 
(  Accidental  and  Oriental  steamship  com- 
pani< 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kwaisha,  another 
powerful  Japanese  company,  has  already 
established  a  line  from  Seattle  to  the 
(  Orient,  and  is  believed  to  be  doing  a 
profitable  business. 

There  are  indications  also  of  the  in- 
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auguration  of  a  trans-Pacific  line  of 
steamers  direct  from  the  port  of  San 
Diego,  and  designed  to  operate  in  con- 
junction with  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  sys- 
tem. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  profoundly 
versed  in  statescraft  to  perceive  that  the 
changed  and  changing  conditions,  both 
political  and  industrial,  which  are  taking 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  Pacific 
are  certain  to  bring  about  new  and  im- 
portant relations  between  the  people  of 
those  countries. 

Japan,  which  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  is  endeavoring,  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles,  so  to  adjust  herself  to  the  new 
conditions  which  confront  her  as  to  pre- 
serve her  own  vital  interests,  and  at  the 
same  time,  command  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  other  nations.  She  has 
been  launched  by  the  irresistible  course 
of  events  upon  a  career  from  which  there 
is  no  turning  b^ck  if  she  is  to  live  among 
the  nations.  She  must  have  trade  and 
occupation  for  her  oeople.  She  must 
have  a  sound  financial   svstem  and  the 


opportunity  and  the  facilities  for  de- 
veloping her  own  resources.  The  one 
purpose  of  her  Government  is  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  her  own  people. 
She  seeks  no  conquests  except  along  the 
lines  ,of  peace  and  industry.  The  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material  betterment  of 
her  people  is  the  high  purpose  sought. 
To  accomplish  this  without  injustice  to 
others  or  friction  with  the  people  of 
friendly  nations  with  whom  she  is 
brought  into  contact  is  the  aim  of  her 
government  and  her  wisest  men. 

The  feeling  of  friendliness  among  the 
Japanese  for  America  and  the  American 
people  is  deep-rooted  and  sincere.  It  is 
a  natural  result  of  that  helpful  and  fair- 
minded  policy  which  has  ever  been  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  towards  Japan 
since  her  emergence  from  the  isolation 
of  the  past  down  to  the  present  time. 

Japan  is  today  sincerely  desirous  of  re- 
taining the  regard,  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  the  American  people  and  she 
would  not  deliberately  pursue  any  line  of 
policy  which  would  tend  to  forfeit  such 
regard,  unless  the  alternative  involved 
some  sacrifice  of  national  honor  or  vital 
interest.  It  is  with  a  view  to  bring  about 
a  better  general  understanding  and  to 
explain  some  things  which  have,  un- 
fortunately, been  misrepresented  to  the 
American  public,  that  I  venture  in  this 
manner,  briefly  to  review  certain  facts 
which  bear  upon  the  relations  of  the 
Japanese  and  American  people. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  certain  quarters 
that  a  grave  danger  threatens  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  an  influx  of 
cheap  Japanese  labor  and  the  products 
of  such  labor  manufactured  in  Japan. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  industrial 
competition  which  was  destined  to  pau- 
perize the  laboring  classes  of  California 
and  destroy  the  capital  invested  in  many 
industries.  The  writer  has  a  scrap-book 
before  him  filled  with  clippings  taken 
from  San  Francisco  journals  during  the 
past  four  years  in  which  serious  things 
are  predicted  as  the  result  of  Japanese 
competition.  The  public  is  assured  that 
the  Japanese  are  now  prepared  to  manu- 
facture bicycles  as  good  as  the  best 
American  standards,  which  they  can 
place  on  the  market  for  $12.00  apiece. 
Thev  are  told  that  watches  can  be  man- 
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ufactured  so  cheaply  in  Japan  that  they 

will  sell  for  50  Cents  apiece  in   America. 

They  arc  assured  that  buttons  can  be 

turned  out  by  the  car-load  in  Japan  at 
prices  which  will  destroy  the  American 
industry.  So  little  foundation  has  existed 
for  these  statements, —  as  may  be  read- 
ily learned  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  official  reports  of 
trade. —  that  one  is  tempted  to  conclude 
that  they  were  instigated  for  political  ef- 
fect or  with  the  direct  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  hostile  feeling  towards  Japanese  in 
the  minds  of  laboring  men. 

This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored;  for, 
whatever  the  future  may  bring  about, 
the  fact  exists  today  that  Japan  exports 
nothing  to  the  United  States  which  ma- 
terially affects  any  great  American  in- 
dustry. The  bulk  of  her  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  made  up  of  raw  silk, 
tea,  and  rice.  The  first  two  come  into 
competition  with  no  American  industry 
and  the  latter  does  not  come  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  affect  the  market  price.  Yet 
tea  and  rice  both  pay  a  duty  under  ex- 
isting tariff  laws.  The  only  possible  ex- 
ception among  Japanese  exports,  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  Bill,  was 
the  item  of  floor  matting.  And  even  this 
did  not  compete  directly  with  any  Amer- 
ican industry,  but  only  affected  indi- 
rectly the  manufactures  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  carpets.  The  duty  now  placed 
on  mattings  removes  that  also  from  the 
li-t  of  dangerous  competitors. 

The  fact  exists  that  Japan  manufac- 
tures nothing  today  which  she  can  place 
with  a  profit  on  the  American  market  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant factor  of  exchange.  Whenever 
she  does  so,  thereby  endangering  some 
American  industry,  the  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves, who.  under  their  tariff  System, 
can  shut  out  foreign  competition. 

The  dangers,  therefore,  to  America 
from  Japanese  industrial  competition  do 
not  -rem  t<>  exist,  nor  is  there  occasion 
for  serious  future  apprehension. 

Aside  from  the  protection  to  American 
industry  from  its  tariff  system,  the 
changing  conditions  in  Japan  are  to  he 
considered.  As  the  industries  of  that 
empire  enlarge  and  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  grows,  the   price  of  labor 
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goes  up.     In  every  department  of  Uidus 
trial    Japan    wages    are    advancing,    ami 

with  the  growth  of  Western  manners 
and  conditions,  the  cost  of  living  is  in- 
creasing. While  it  is  probable  that  the 
wages  of  labor  in  Japan  will,  for  many 
years,  remain  lower  than  corresponding 
wages  in  the  United  States,  it  does  not 
follow  that  present  conditions  in  Japan 
are  fixed.  Like  everything  else  in  Japan 
they  must  shift  to  meet  shifting  condi- 
tions, and  in  this  natural  process  of  ad- 
justment the  American  laborer,  who  now 
fears  Japanese  competition,  will  find  a 
measure  of  protection. 

However  desirous  the  Japanese  people 
may  be  to  extend  their  trade  and  find 
new  markets  for  their  products,  these 
are  conditions  which  they  must  recog- 
nize. In  calmly  looking  over  the  field 
as  it  lies  between  them  and  America, 
they  see  no  reason  why  the  Americans 
should  fear  them.  This  being  so,  they 
say:  'Why  quarrel  about  it?  What  is 
the  necessity  for  so  much  newspaper 
misrepresentation  which  simply  stirs  up 
ill-feeling  and  leads  to  mutual  distrust ':" 
I  trust  that  I  may  not  be  thought  rude,  if 
in  answering  this  question,  I  intimate 
that  unworthy  motives  may  be  too  often 
behind  the  attacks  upon  things  Japanese. 
The  demagogue  and  the  vote-seeker  are 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  like  these  classes 
in  my  own  country,  their  principal  capi- 
tal is  made  up  of  misrepresentation  and 
appeal  to  prejudice.  In  posing  as  the 
friend  of  the  laboring  man  the  dema- 
gogue of  California  has  often  found  it 
convenient  and  profitable  to  attack  the 
Asiatic-  to  magnify  his  faults  ami  vice-, 
and  scrupulously  to  conceal  such  virtues 
as  he  may  p  >--< 

Without  desiring  to  make  argument 
upon  this  unpleasant  subject  but  more 
particularly  to  sc-t  forth  the  facts  as  they 
concern  the  Japanese  in  California.  I  in- 
vite attention   to  the   following  apD 

mate  figures,  compiled  by  the  Japanese 
Consulate  during  the  past  year:  — 

NUMBER  OF  JAPANESE  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

In   San    Francisco  anil  vicinity 1.800 

In   Salinas    9° 

In  Watsonrille   290 

nta  Cruz   10 

In   San  Jose    130 

In   Sacramento    800 
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In  Vacaville   350 

In  Sonoma  100 

In  Auburn    40 

In  Stockton   15 

In  Fresno   1,000 

In  Los  Angeles    300 

In  San  Diego   25 

In  San  Bernardino  and  vicinity 50 

In  various  parts  of  the  State 200 

Total  5,200 

The  above  figures  were  taken  at  the 
harvest  season  and  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent changes,  as  the  laborers  do  not 
stay  permanently  in  the  same  locality, 
but  move  from  place  to  place  in  search 
of  work.  In  winter  a  great  many  of  them 
make  their  residence  in  San  Francisco. 
By  occupation  the  total  of  5,200  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  — 

Laborers    3.365 

Domestic  servants   1,000 

Students    443 

Merchants  182 

Professionals    60 

All  others   150 

The  so-called  "school-boys"  who  sup- 
port themselves  by  working  part  of  the 
time  as  domestic  servants,  while  pursu- 
ing their  studies  in  this  country,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  classification  as  "do- 
mestic servants."  In  reality  they  are 
students  who  have  already  finished  their 
common  school  education  in  their  own 
language. 

Among  trade,  mercantile,  and  profes- 
sional classes  the  following  specialists 
were  found:  — 

Pastors,  teachers,  etc 42 

Physicians  and  surgeons 10 

Dentists    5 

Bankers   1 

Keepers  of  fancy  goods  stores 20 

Keepers  of  bamboo-ware  stores   15 

Keepers  of  nurseries   7 

Keepers  of  boarding-houses 50 

Keepers   of  sailor  boarding-houses 3 

Keepers  of  employment  offices 7 

Keepers   of  bath-houses 6 

Keepers  of  laundries   3 

Photographers    5 

Artists   6 

Watchmakers    2 

Shoemakers  30 

Publishers    4 

Florists   2 

Bookstore  keepers    1 

Restaurant  keepers  25 

Printers    2 

Candy  store  keepers 2 

Expressmen    3 

House  cleaners 9 

Barbers   14 


Interpreters 4 

Private  schools    2 

Tailors 9 

Wine  makers 1 

Health  institutions   1 

Farmers    50 

Fishermen    30 

Carpenters   6 

Total  •  377 

RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In  San  Francisco    5 

In  Oakland   1 

In  Salinas    1 

In  Watsonville  1 

In  Santa  Cruz I 

In  Sacramento   1 

In  Vacaville    1 

In   Fresno    1 

In  Los  Angeles   1 

In  San  Jose  1 

The  aggregate  membership  of  the 
fourteen  religious  establishments  men- 
tioned is  about  six  hundred. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  j 
laborers  found  in  the  State  is  but  3,365, 
or,  including  the  1,000  domestic  servants, 
the  total  would  be  4,365,  or  less  than 
the  one  fourth  part  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  It  is 
for  the  intelligent  laboring  man  to  say 
what  danger  to  his  interests  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  these  figures  —  in  a  great 
commonwealth  like  that  of  California, 
where  the  fruit  crops  lie  rotting  on  the 
ground  for  lack  of  hands  to  gather  them,  ' 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  forests, 
mines,  and  plains,  have  hardly  as  yet 
been  touched  by  the  finger  of  industry. 

Aside    from    any  desire  to  plead   the 
cause  of  my  countrymen,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  one  great  need  of 
California  is  labor.     She  wants  it  every- 
where, and  for  many  years  to  come  the 
laborer  here  will  be  worthy  of  his  hire..  J 
My  observations  have  further  led  me  to  j 
the  conclusion  that  the  Japanese  labor-  J 
ers  employed    on  this  coast  are    mostly 
engaged    in    occupations    which    white 
laborers  do  not  care  to  follow.     I  have 
been   told   repeatedly  by   well-informed 
citizens  who  ought  to  know,  that  it  would 
be  an  impossibility  to  harvest  the  fruitl 
crops  of  California  but  for  the  depend-  ! 
ence    of   the    orchardists    upon    Asiatic! 
labor.    With  regard  to  the  one  thousand 
or  so  "school  boys"  who  are  employed 
part  of  their  time  as  domestic  servants,  Tl 
have  yet  to  learn  that  their  presence  in 
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California  displaces  white  labor  or  has 
resulted  in  any  reduction  of  pay  for  that 
class  of  work.  I  know  that  the  contrary 
is  persistently  alleged  in  certain  quarters, 
but  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry  is  to 
learn  simply  the  dispassionate  facts.  My 
own  observation  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  in  California  for  good 
household  servants  and  that  the  difficulty 
in  procuring  them  is  one  of  the  perplex- 
ities of  the  American  housewife.  It  ap- 
pears, furthermore,  that  young  Ameri- 
can women  do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  en- 
gage in  this  kind  of  labor,  preferring 
such  employment  as  may  be  found  in 
factories,  stores,  and  offices.  A  field  has 
thus  been  left  open  for  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice which  the  Japanese  have,  to  some 
extent,  felt  at  liberty  to  occupy.  Neither 
their  numbers  nor  their  services  have, 
however,  been  of  a  character  to  depress 
the  wages  of  domestic  servants,  as  any- 
one may  easily  demonstrate  for  himself 
who  starts  out  to  find  help  of  this  char- 
acter. 

But  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  there 
is  another  phase  of  the  subject  to  which 
I  am  more  particularly  desirous  of  di- 
recting attention.  Although  Japanese 
laborers  have  a  clear  legal  right  to  enter 
this  country  under  the  provision  of  ex- 
isting treaties  between  the  two  nations, 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Japan 
to  force  her  laborers  where  they  are  not 
wanted  or  to  permit  their  presence  to  be- 
come a  menace  to  such  good  relations  as 
might  otherwise  exist.  Japan  regards 
the  good-will  of  the  American  people  as 
of  far  greater  moment  to  her  than  the 
transient  employment  of  a  few  thousand 
laborers. 

The  matter  of  emigration  she  holds 
well  in  hand  and  keeps  under  strict  con- 
trol. Xo  emigrant  can  leave  Japan  with- 
out government  authority  and  the  gov- 
ernment reserves  and  sometimes  exer- 
cises the  right  to  suspend  or  prohibit  the 
further  emigration  of  its  laboring  classes. 

While  the  good  faith  of  the  Japanese 
Government  in  the  matter  of  contract 
laborers,  has  not  at  any  time  been  ques- 
tioned by  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government,  there  have  been  some  un- 
fortunate misunderstandings  growing 
out  of  the  workings  of  the  Japanese  emi- 


gration system,  which  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  again  arise. 

As  already  stated  the  matter  of  emi- 
gration is  held  strictly  subject  to  govern- 
ment control.  The  term  imin,  under 
Japanese  law,  designates  a  person  or  per- 
sons who  emigrate  to  foreign  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  labor.  No  imin  is  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  without  permission  of 
the  executive  authorities,  which  permis- 
sion may  be  obtained  either  by  direct  ap- 
plication or  through  the  intervention  of 
privately  organized  emigration  com- 
panies known  as  Imin  Toriatsukainin. 
In  both  cases  a  guarantee  or  bond  is  re- 
quired which  is  designed  directly  to  pro- 
tect the  emigrant  and  indirectly  shield 
the  government  from  participation  in 
any  illegal  act.  Japan  is  not  only  de- 
sirous of  scrupulously  living  up  to  her 
treaty  obligations,  but  she  is  equally  so- 
licitious  that  no  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  any  act  on  the  part  of  her- 
citizens  which  is  designed  to  defeat  or 
evade  the  laws  of  those  countries  with 
which  her  people  have  intercourse. 

The  Imin  Toriatsukainin,  are  com- 
pelled by  rigid  regulations  to  act  withirc 
the  law.  In  the  case  of  emigrants  for  the 
United  States  they  may  make  provision 
for  the  transportation  of  the  laborer  to 
place  of  destination;  may  guarantee  his 
safe  return;  may  procure  his  passport; 
may  agree  to  assist  him  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  other  distress,  and  may  do  other 
little  things  necessary  for  his  safety  and 
protection,  charging  a  reasonable  fee  for 
the  same.  They  may  not,  however,  enter 
into  contract  with  him  to  provide  him 
with  work  at  any  place  within  American 
territory.  It  is  because  agreements  of 
this  nature  have  been  mistaken  for  labor 
contracts,  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  that  laborers  have,  in 
some  instances,  been  detained  and  re- 
fused a  landing  at  American  ports.  The 
Japanese  Government  fully  recognizes 
the  right  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment  to  regulate  immigration  and  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  class  who  seek 
admission  to  her  territory.  That  judg- 
ment having  been  rendered,  she  simply 
asks  compliance  with  the  conclusion 
reached.  The  subjects  of  Japan,  having 
full    treaty   rights   to   enter   the    United 
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States,  she  is  jealous  that  such  rights 
should  not  be  denied  upon  imperfect  evi- 
dence or  because  of  the  inability  on  the 
part  of  unschooled  laborers  in  making 
their  status  clear. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  in  nearly 
every  case  where  suspicions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  the  right  of  Japanese 
emigrants  to  land,  the  United  States  au- 
thorities have,  upon  appeal,  and  after 
careful  investigation,  dismissed  the 
charges  and  permitted  the  emigrants  to 
enter. 

With  regard  to  the  entry  of  a  certain 
class  of  disreputable  women,  concerning 
whom  much  scandal  has  been  invoked, 
it  is,  I  trust,  needless  for  me  to  say  that 
the  officials  of  Japan  in  this  country  have 
invariably  co-operated  with  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  in  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press the  evil.  The  difficulties  in  so  doing 
are,  however,  well  understood  by  those 
who  have  given  the  subject  any  thought. 
Every  respectable  and  patriotic  Japanese 
stands  upon  this  matter  with  the  de- 
cency-loving people  of  every  other  na- 
tion, and  would,  if  he  could,  suppress  a 
traffic  which  carries  so  much  of  scandal 
and  disrepute.  In  a  community,  how- 
ever, where  prostitutes  from  every  land 
find  lodgment  —  in  despite  of  the  law  — 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  single  out  the  women 
of  Japan  as  exceptionally  offensive.  They 
are  not  only  few  in  number  but  quiet  in 
demeanor,  seldom  being  heard  from  in 
connection  with  scenes  of  turbulence  or 
police  court  proceedings.  This  is  not 
said  by  way  of  extenuation  or  with  a 
view  to  excuse  their  unhappy  traffic,  but 
-only  to  invite  attention  to  an  undisputed 
fact. 

Japan  is  anxious  not  only  to  avoid  all 
•cause  of  friction  between  her  people  and 
those  of  the  United  States  but  she  seeks 
every  proper  occasion  to  show  her  good 
will  and  the  friendly  disposition  which 
animates  her.  This  is  a  policy  which  is 
dictated  alike  by  sentiment  and  self-in- 
terest. She  is  a  sincere  admirer  of  the 
American  character  and  is  not  unmindful 
of  past  national  obligations.  She  recog- 
nizes in  America  not  only  her  steadfast 
friend  among  nations  but  the  best  cus- 
tomer for  her  national  products. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in 
course   of   construction    in    the    United 


States  two  war-vessels  which  attest  this 
disposition.  One,  the  Kasagi,  built  by 
the  Cramps  of  Philadelphia,  is  nearly 
ready  to  be  turned  over  to  officials  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  The  Chitose, 
constructed  by  the  Union  Iron  Works 
of  San  Francisco,  is  about  ready  for  her 
trial  trip. 

These  vessels,  which  represent  the  ex- 
penditure of  several  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  United  States,  will  take  their 
places  in  the  navy  of  the  island  em- 
pire not  only  as  examples  of  the  splendid 
workmanship  of  American  yards,  but  as 
tangible  evidences  of  Japanese  good 
will. 

In  discussing  thus  briefly  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  grown  out  of 
Japan's  relations  with  America,  an  allu- 
sion may  not  be  out  of  place  to  the 
treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
which  becomes  operative  between  the 
two  countries  on  the  17th  day  of  July, 
1899. 

This  treaty  was  the  second  in  the 
series  of  the  revised  treaties  recently 
concluded  between  the  empire  and  for- 
eign powers,  the  treaty  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  being  the  first  and 
that  between  Japan  and  Austria  the  last. 
The  Japan-American  treaty  contains  a 
most  favored  nation  clause,  and  conse- 
quently its  provisions  are  subject  to 
changes  in  all  that  relates  to  any  further 
rights  or  privileges  which  one  of  the 
parties  may  be  inclined  to  offer  to  a  third 
party.  It  is,  therefore,  affected  more  or 
less  by  treaties  since  concluded  between 
Japan  and  the  European  states. 

Reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce  and 
navigation  and  provisions  in  regard  to 
duties  imposed  upon  the  goods  imported 
into  and  exported  from  the  respective 
countries  are  fully  provided  for  in  the 
new  treaty.  The  idea  of  reciprocity  does 
not  exist  in  the  older  stipulations.  The 
special  clause  in  this  connection,  which 
relates  to  the  emigration  of  laborers,  is 
noteworthy.  The  laws  of  the  respective 
country  governing  the  influx  of  foreign 
labor  were  held  superior  to  the  general 
privilege  of  entry  granted  to  the  people 
of  the  contracting  powers;  and  a  clause 
to  that  effect  was  inserted  in  the  new 
treaty.  Hence,  the  United  States  laws 
now  in   existence  governing  the  immi- 
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gration  of  laborers  will  not  be  affected 

in  any  way  by  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  new  treaty. 

Article  X.  of  the  new  treaty  excepts 
the  coasting  trade  from  its  provisions 
and  leaves  same  to  be  regulated  by  the 
laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  of  the 
respective  countries.  It  is,  however, 
agreed  that  the  Japanese  Government 
will  allow  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  treaty,  to 
carry  cargoes  between  the  existing  open 
ports  of  the  empire.  When,  therefore,  the 
new  treaty  comes  into  operation,  United 
States  vessels  which  now  carry  cargoes 
between  Japanese  ports  will  be  permitted 
to  continue  their  trade,  and  the  right  of 
coastwise  trade  between  such  ports  can- 
not be  monopolized  exclusively  by  Jap- 
anese ships.  Now,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  none  but  American  bot- 
toms have  this  privilege  and  no  foreign 
vessel  can  engage  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

1 1  ere  then  is  an  inequality  favorable  to 
the  United  States  in  that,  while  Ameri- 
can ships  can  trade  along  the  coast  of 
Japan,  no  Japanese  vessel  will  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  the  coast  trade  in  waters  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  interesting 
in  this  connection  to  note  the  course 
which  the  United  States  Government 
will  pursue  in  the  case  of  the  recently 
acquired  Hawaiian  Islands.  A  literal 
application  of  the  laws  relative  to  the 
United  States  coasting  trade  would  pre- 
vent the  trade  at  Hawaiian  ports  of  all 
foreign  vessels  plying  between  America 
and  the  (  )ricnt.  The  case  is  so  excep- 
tional that  some  special  legislation  to 
meet  it  would  seem  to  be  needed  and  will 
probably  be  asked  for  by  the  Islands  in 
their  own  interest. 

Article  XVI.  of  the  treaty  under  con- 
sideration provides  that  the  people  of  the 
two  countries  shall  enjoy  the  same  pro- 
tection as  natives  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade  marks,  and  designs.  This  is  a  new- 
provision  under  which  the  people  of  both 
countries  will  obtain  valuable  safeguards. 
heretofore  denied  them,  for  special  in- 
ventions. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
imitators  of  foreign  goods  are  many  in 
Japan  and  they  will  find  this  provision 
disastrous  to  their  profits. though  wrong- 
fully acquired.  But  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  nothing  is  more  essential  in 


the  commerce  between  nations  than  fair 
dealing,  by  which  alone  international 
trade  can  develop,  and  no  nation  can 
hope  to  attain  any  great  end  by  crafty  or 
indirect  means. 

With  regard  to  the  several  foreign  set- 
tlements in  Japan  which  in  olden  times- 
were  so  grudgingly  opened  to  alien  com- 
merce and  residence,  these  are  once 
more  to  come  back  and  form  a  part  of 
the  general  municipal  system  of  Japan, 
and  the  consular  authorities  therein  are 
to  be  replaced  by  Japanese  authorities. 
The  country,  in  fact,  will  be  thrown  open 
to  foreigners,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
need  of  exclusive  localities  for  their  resi- 
dence. Those  foreigners  who  have  en- 
joyed special  benefits  in  the  settlements 
under  the  old  regime,  such  as  hotel  keep- 
ers, etc.mav  find  the  working  of  the  new 
system  detrimental  to  their  interests;  but 
the  community  at  large  will  find  the 
change  convenient  and  profitable  in 
many  respects.  When,  however,  the 
above-mentioned  incorporation  takes 
place,  existing  leases  in  perpetuity  upon 
which  property  is  now  held  in  the  set- 
tlements, will  be  respected  under  the 
provision  of  Article  XVII.  of  the  new 
treat}-. 

The  foreign  consular  jurisdiction  in 
Japan,  which  was  established  by  the 
old  treaties,  has  long  proved  to  be 
materially  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
Japan  and  a  reflection  upon  that  coun- 
try's honor.  It  has  been  a  theme  of  con- 
stant comment  and  discussion  ever  since 
the  nation  was  awakened  to  the  sense  of 
injustice  done  her  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  early  treaties.  It  is  now  to  be  done 
away  with  altogether,  and  our  own  jur- 
isdiction will  be  installed  in  its  place, 
thus  ending  the  complaints  so  often  di- 
rected against  the  administration  of  for- 
eign justice  in  Japan.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  duties  of 
protecting  and  of  treating  with  perfect 
impartiality  all  foreigners  in  Japan  will 

devolve  hereafter  upon  the  shoulders  of 

those  directly  concerned  with  law  and 
justice,  ami  this  grave  responsibility 
must  also  be  shared  by  the  whole  nation 
at  la; 

The  last,  but  not  the  least  important, 
of  the  changes  which  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
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new  treaty,  is  the  question  of  tariff.  The 
protocol  of  the  treaty  of  1895  says, 
"From  one  month  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  the  general 
statutory  tariff  of  Japan  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  goods  and  merchandise  being 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of 
the  United  States  upon  importation  into 
Japan."  And  it  was  proclaimed  in  Japan 
on  September  10,  1898,  that  the  new 
general  tariff  as  well  as  the  English. 
French,  German,  and  Austro-Hungarian 
conventional  tariffs  will  be  brought  into 
force  on  January  1st  of  the  coming  year. 
When  the  new  treaty  comes  into  op- 
eration Japan  will  obtain  a  consider- 
able increase  in  revenue  from  this  branch 
of  the  national  income.  This  will  be 
found  a  very  timely  boon  for  the  nation, 
the  financial  authorities  of  which  are  at 
present  finding  it  a  hard  task  to  make 
both  ends  meet  —  the  public  expendi- 
tures having  nearly  tripled  during  the 
past  few  years.  But  great  satisfaction 
will  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  Japan 
has  at  last  established  the  right  of 
regulating  her  own  tariff  laws.  Hereto- 
fore our  government  has  been  handicap- 
ped in  imposing  such  duties  upon  im- 
ports as  seemed  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  own  industries  or  for  the 
raising  of  national  revenue,  as  evidently 
was  the  case  with  the  present  American 


government  in  promulgating  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff.  The  high  American  tariff 
which  came  intov  force  last  year  was 
found  to  bear  very  heavily  upon  Japan- 
ese exporters,  not  merely  because  the 
rates  were  high  but  because  it  was  quite 
a  one-sided  arrangement.  The  total 
value  of  commodities  exchanged  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
1897  was  80,000,000  yen,  of  which  over 
52,000,000  yen  represented  goods  im- 
ported from  Japan  into  the  United 
States.  Compared  with  48,000,000  yen, 
the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  for 
1896,  the  increase  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  two  nations  are  on 
the  happiest  terms,  although  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  part  of  this  increase  is 
due  to  anticipation  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill.  By  the  substitution  of  the 
existing  tariff  for  the  general  statutory 
tariff,  it  is  hoped  that  the  treasury  of 
the  Empire  will  be  able  to  make  up  to 
some  extent  the  deficiency  which  is  now 
found  so  burdensome.  But  we  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  commerce  is  the 
back-bone  of  a  nation's  strength,  and  the 
progress  of  our  trade  with  the  United 
States,  the  best  customer  of  our  produ- 
cers, should  not  be  interrupted  by  the 
imposition  of  prohibitive  tariff  rates 
upon  American  goods. 


EVENING  AT  SEA  AFTER  STORM. 


T 


HE  very  calm  of  night  is  on  the  sea ; 

Hushed  are  the  waves  and  stilled  the  tempest's  might; 
Far  through  the  rifted  clouds,  serene  and  bright, 
Shines  forth  the  moon  in  quiet  majesty. 
The  mighty  vessel  ploughs  her  way,  and  we, 

Who  late  saw  rage  of  wind  and  wave  affright 
The  very  strongest,  now  may  hail  the  night 
As  fraught  with  peace  and  with  security. 


Ah !  in  the  tumult  of  our  little  lives, 

That  come  and  go  and  strive  and  seek  in  vain 

And  find  all  transient  in  this  world  of  sense, 
Thou,  nature,  thou  alone  it  is,  that  gives 

To  our  faint  hearts,  some  ray  of  hope  again; 

For  thou,  and  thou  alone,  hast  permanence. 


A.  T.  M. 


TI 1 1-1  aesthetic  Miss  Harrington  was 
making  her  usual  rounds  in 
search  of  a  bargain".  Nothing  in 
silk,  or  satin,  or  ribbon,  or  even  in  bon- 
nets,  -atisfied  her  exacting  tastes.  She 
sought  the  unique  in  art  and  the  per- 
plexing in  life.  She  had  won  countless 
prizes,  large  and  small,  for  solving  rid- 
dles of  all  kinds,  and  had  been  known  t<> 
work  on  one  for  three  months,  but  had 
never  been  known  to  give  one  up.  Her 
father  said  of  her  that  from  the  time  she 
was  a  child  in  the  throes  of  the  stamp 
collecting  fever  on  through  the  mania 
for  odd  coins,  then  for  rare  etchings  and 
effective  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  collecting 
and  solving  enigmas  had  been  her  twin 
vocations.  Her  brother  had  unkindly 
interpolated  at  this  point  his  usual  jest 
about  the  number  of  admirers*  scalps 
which  dangled  unheeded  at  her  belt,  and 
lur  superb  collection  of  broken  hearts. 
She  had  once  dismissed  his  comments  on 
that  subject  by  innocently  agreeing  that 
an  authentic  specimen  of  a  man's  heart, 
broken,  would  indeed  be  a  rare  specimen. 
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—  if  one  might  ever  find  it.  And  the 
feebler  wit  of  the  brother  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  strait  of  repeating  his  own 
jest  time  after  time  in  lieu  of  an  answer 
to  hers.  As  she  had  the  means  and  the 
inclination  to  become  a  collector,  and  as 
she  had  never  known  a  man  except  her 
father  who  met  with  her  unqualified  ap- 
proval, much  less  moved  her  to  affection, 
her  conscience  was  easy  on  both  points. 

She  soon  became  an  angel  to  the  sec- 
ond-hand men  of  Chicago,  an  angel,  it  is 
true,  of  that  genus  which  furnishes  the 
money  for  struggling  theatrical  stars  or 
impecunious  artists.  It  did  not  take 
even  the  most  fawning  Israelite  long  to 
discover  that  she  was  a  connoisseur,  for 
while  she  never  hesitated  a  moment 
about  the  purchase  of  some  genuine 
relic,  the  promptness  with  which  she  dis- 
1  an  imposition  and  the  regal  way 
in  which  she  disdained  even  a  discussion 
of  its  merits  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  shrewder  dealers  soon  learned 
that  undue  enthusiasm  on  their  part  only 
produced  additional   suspicion   on  hers. 
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She  was  hardly  under  the  three  golden 
balls  above  Uncle  Isaacs's  doorway  be- 
fore she  saw,  by  the  symptoms  of  a 
forced  self-control  on  his  part,  that  he 
had  something-  for  her. 

"Ah,  Mees  Harringdon,"  he  said,  and 
then  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  on  second 
thought.  He  rubbed  his  hands  as 
though  washing  them,  with  his  shoulders 
high,  a  relapse  into  an  old  race  habit 
which  she  only  observed  when  he  was 
under  strong  emotion.  She  noticed  that 
he  cunningly  avoided  repeating  the  mis- 
take he  had  made  in  his  early  dealings 
with  her.  He  did  not  urge  his  bargain 
now. 

"Anything  in  my  line  today,  Mr. 
Isaacs?"  She  thought  this  would  bring 
him  out,  but  his  diplomacy  was  fully 
arounsed,  so  he  only  said: — 

"Veil,  Mees  Harringdon,  you  look 
aboud.  If  you  see  anydings,  you  let  me 
know." 

She  smiled  at  his  attempted  nonchal- 
ance, and  let  him  steer  her  back  through 
the  long  dark  room,  with  its  multifarious 
contents  of  furniture  and  clothes  and 
pictures  and  what  not.  As  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  little  desk,  she  knew 
that  it  was  the  point  to  which  he  was 
leading.  She  forgot  him  completely  for 
a  few  moments  as  she  examined  the 
dainty  curio.  It  was  a  gem  of  old  ma- 
hogany and  every  carving  on  it  was  a 
guaranty  of  authenticity.  Isaacs  started 
to  speak  several  times,  but  restrained 
himself.  When  she  at  length  turned  to 
him,  she  was  forced  to  smile  at  the  effects 
of  this  repression  on  his  thoroughly  Jew- 
ish face. 

"How  much  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"Mees  Harringdon,  dat  is  one  of  de 
finest  specimen  of  Florentine  carving  in 
de  vorld.  I  had  him  straight  from  Italy 
mineself.  He  must  be  more  as  dree 
hundred  year  old.  Look  vonst  at  dat 
peautiful  coat  of  arms!" 

He  hesitated,  regaining  his  caution, 
eyed  her  a  moment  to  see  how  much  he 
dared  ask,  then  named  a  price.  She 
closed  the  bargain  immediately.  The 
look  of  pained  surprise  on  his  face  over 
naming  too  low  a  figure  was  one  of  the 
most  comical  things  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  she  caught  herself  wondering  how 


the  Israelites  could  have  been  such 
clever  bargainers  through  the  centuries., 
when  their  looks  show  their  emotions  so 
plainly.  Isaacs  took  his  defeat  grace- 
fully, however,  for  he  wished  to  retain 
her  custom  for  future  conquests,  and 
said: 

"I  vill  polish  it  up  nice,  it  look  so  good 
as  new." 

"No,  please  send  it  home  at  once,  iust 
as  it  is,"  she  directed  as  she  paid  him. 

Miss  Harrington  reached  home  before 
the  cabinet,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
its  arrival.  She  thought  she  had  discov- 
ered something  about  it  which  even 
Isaacs  did  not  know,  and  she  was  burn- 
ing to  see  whether  she  was  right.  So 
when  it  at  length  came  she  had  it  sent 
up  to  her  own  rooms  and  locked  herself 
in.  Then  she  examined  it  minutely. 
The  interior  was  curiously  constructed, 
just  in  the  manner  to  conceal  what  she 
suspected.  She  was  so  certain  that  there 
was  a  secret  compartment  about  it  some- 
where that  she  worked  over  it  for  hours, 
measuring  top  and  bottom,  inside  and 
outside,  up  and  down,  sounding  here 
and  pressing  there.  A  suspected  part  of 
the  back  sounded  hollow  to  the  rap  of 
her  knuckle,  but  then  so  did  the  side 
which  she  could  see  was  open.  She  got 
a  pretty  complete  afternoon's  exercise 
turning  that  cabinet  one  way  and  an- 
other, seeking  a  secret  spring.  Time  and 
again  she  thought  she  had  found  it  con- 
cealed in  some  odd  bit  of  the  carving, 
but  all  her  pressing  and  pushing  and 
sliding  failed  to  reveal  an  opening.  She 
thought  she  had  mastered  all  the  liter- 
ature of  secret  compartments  and  false 
bottoms.  But  this  was  a  puzzle  to  her. 
Her  father  and  brother  often  rallied  her 
about  her  curiosity,  but  she  told  them 
it  was  a  woman's  prerogative  to  find  out 
things  which  men  could  not  discover. 

At  length  an  idea  occurred  to  her. 
The  ends  of  her  fingers  were  sensitive. 
Going  to  the  cabinet,  she  placed  the  end 
of  her  middle  finger  against  the  mahog- 
any on  the  inside  and  rapped  with  her 
knuckle  about  the  same  place  on  the 
outside.  She  could  feel  the  stroke 
plainly.  Then  she  took  out  one  of  the 
larger  drawers  and  placed  her  finger 
similarly  against  the  partition  back  of  the 
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drawer.  She  could  reach  that  easily 
enough,  but  when  it  came  to  reaching 
around  to  knock  on  the  back  of  the  cabi- 
net with  the  knuckle  of  the  other  hand 
her  arms  were  much  too  short.  Finally 
she  took  a  small  hammer,  covered  the 
end  with  felt,  so  it  would  not  scratch  the 
wood,  bound  it  to  the  ruler  at  right  an- 
gles, and  with  that  was  able  to  rap  at  the 
proper  place.  Try  as  she  might  she 
could  not  feel  the  blow  in  her  finger 
ends.  There  was  clearly  more  than  one 
board  between,  with  possibly  a  space. 
The  cabinet  was  so  constructed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  direct  measure- 
ments, but  a  system  of  indirect  calcula- 
tions proved  conclusively  to  her  that 
there  was  about  three  inches  between 
the  rear  end  of  the  drawer  and  the  back 
of  the  cabinet.  Here  was  evidently  the 
secret  compartment!  But  how  to  get 
into  it?  Of  course,  she  might  have  it 
broken  open,  but  in  addition  to  spoiling 
the  cabinet,  that  would  have  been  too 
brutal,  too  unaesthetic  a  method  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty. 

That  evening,  at  dinner,  her  father  no- 
ticed the  look  in  her  eyes  which  he  had 
come  to  recognize. 

"Well,  daughter,  what  discovery  have 
you  made  today?" 

"Xone,  yet,"  she  replied,  "only  the  op- 
portunity for  one." 

Almost  all  of  her  spare  time  for  the 
next  month  Miss  Harrington  spent  seek- 
ing a  secret  spring  concealed  somewhere 
about  that  cabinet.  She  believed  firmly 
that  it  was  hid  in  the  old,  elaborate  carv- 
ing, but  where?  She  went  over  it  re- 
peatedly, examining  each  quarter  inch 
for  some  indication  of  a  crevice,  she 
pressed  and  pushed  and  pulled  every 
available  spot.  Time  after  time  she  was 
tempted  to  abandon  her  search.  Then 
she  would  go  over  her  calculations,  but 
they  always  came  out  the  same,  leaving 
a  space  of  three  inches  to  be  accounted 
for.  Then  she  would  rap  on  other  parts 
of  the  wood.  She  could  feel  the  stroke 
everywhere  but  in  that  portion.  In  the 
meantime  she  had  become  very  fond  of 
the  old  cabinet.  She  hid  in  its  drawers 
her  most  sacred  relics,  a  pressed  flower, 
a  few  letters,  a  faded  bit  of  ribbon,  and  0 


ring  which  she  did  not  wear  now.  The 
desk  made  her  think,  somehow,  of  a  fine 
old  face,  marked  by  good  and  pure  as- 
sociations, a  face  which  hid  some  story 
of  the  heart  below,  a  story  which  could 
never  be  heard  until  confidence  had  been 
won.  She  let  her  imagination  conjure 
up  the  dainty  lady  or  the  great  man  who 
had  formerly  owned  and  written  upon 
this  desk, —  the  life  and  surroundings  of 
which  it  was  a  part,  the  loves  and  the 
hatred  which  had  gone  on  around  it,  the 
secrets  which  it  might  even  now  contain 

"Why  don't  you  break  it  open  ?"  asked 
her  brother  one  evening. 

"You  would  take  a  gentlewoman  by 
the  throat  and  choke  her  until  she  told 
you  of  her  buried  love!"  she  said. 

One  day  she  was  sitting  before  it,  one- 
hand  on  either  side,  caressing  the  carv- 
ings aimlessly,  as  she  dreamed  of  its  past, 
when  some  thrilling  episode  made  her 
contract  her  muscles  involuntarily  in 
each  hand,  and  as  she  did  so  she  thought 
she  heard  a  faint  click.  She  \vas  alert  in 
a  moment,  but  afraid  to  move  for  fear 
the  secret  might  be  lost  once  more.  So 
she  sat  just  as  she  was  until  she  could 
decide  what  to  do.  Her  hands  were- 
spread  rather  wide  apart,  the  fingers  rest- 
ing on  the  carving  around  the  corners. 
She  could  not  reach  to  see  what  either 
hand  was  pressing  without  letting  go  the 
other  hand,  and  she  was  afraid  to  move 
a  finger  for  fear  she  might  not  be  able  to 
find  the  exact  spot  or  way  it  was  press- 
ing. She  knew  she  had  pressed  every 
spot  on  that  cabinet  hundreds  of  times. 
The  secret  must  be  in  the  combination. 
She  could  not  lift  her  hands  to  ring  for 
her  maid,  even  if  she  had  been  willing 
to  trust  her  in  the  matter.  After  a  little 
thought  she  decided  to  test  each  finger 
in  turn,  to  see  whether  she  could  detect 
any  movement  of  the  wood  under  it. 
She  found  that  the  middle  finger  of  the 
left  hand  was  apparently  on  a  spring 
which  sank  and  rose  under  her  pressure. 
She  looked  as  carefully  as  she  could 
without  moving  her  right  hand  to  see 
where  this  finger  touched  the  carving 
and  satisfied  herself  that  she  could  find 
the  spot  again.  As  an  additional  precau- 
tion she  noted  where  the  other  fingers 
were  before  moving  her  hand.    Then  she 
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took  it  away,  and  when  it  was  loose 
could  easily  move  so  as  to  see  her  right 
hand.  She  found  that  the  first  and  third 
fingers  of  it  pressed  similar  springs,  but 
that  neither  of  the  three  would  give  un- 
less the  other  two  were  pressed  at  the 
same  time. 

From  that  on  it  was  simple.  The  back 
of  the  cabinet  moved  and  revealed  a 
cavity  where  she  had  suspected  one. 
Breathless  with  excitement,  she  got  a 
taper  to  see  what  it  contained.  Among 
the  dust  she  found  three  things,  packed 
securely  so  as  not  to  move,  a  small,  odd- 
shaped  vial,  with  a  wide  neck,  clear  glass, 
sealed  with  a  glass  stopper  and  an  ad- 
ditional seal  of  wax,  with  that  same  crest 
imbedded  in  it  which  Isaacs  had  shown 
her  carved  on  the  outside.  Then  there 
was  a  yellow  paper,  with  quaint  letters  in 
faded  ink,  containing  a  message  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  what  she  took  to  be 
Italian,  and  last  of  all  there  was  a  small 
piece  of  parchment  with  an  inscription 
in  a  language  she  did  not  understand. 

With  the  aid  of  her  dictionaries  and 
some  half-forgotten  school  lore  she 
•made  out  of  the  former  the  following:  — 

June  20,  1570. 

Know  all  men;  That  I,  Rene,  of  Florence, 
.alchemist,  have  imprisoned  in  the  flask  here- 
with an  Evil  Spirit,  or  Demon,"  which  seeks 
the  life  of  all.  The  Demon  is  safe  while  in 
rthe  flask,  but  anyone  removing  the  stopper 
will  surely  die. 

Miss  Harrington  smiled  as  she  deciph- 
ered the  curious  message,  then  shud- 
dered involuntarily  as  she  glanced  at  the 
wicked  looking  vial.  She  indignantly 
denied  being  superstitious,  yet  she  never 
"began  important  undertakings  on  Fri- 
day, and  a  broken  mirror  made  her  un- 
happy in  spite  of  herself.  The  flask  wa* 
apparently  empty,  and  rallying,  she 
laughed  at  her  fears  and  picked  it  up  to 
examine  it.  She  had  never  seen  glass 
like  it,  except  in  one  or  two  very  old 
specimens  in  the  museums.  She  held  it 
in  the  sunlight,  and  then  a  curious  thing 
happened.  It  became  iridescent  in  some 
strange  way.  She  thought  at  first  it 
•must  be  in  the  color  of  the  glass,  for  she 
looked  in  vain  for  any  contents.  She 
set  it  back  in  the  shade  and  the  irides- 
cence gradually  disappeared.  She  was 
tempted  to  break  the  wax  seal  and  draw 


out  the  glass  stopper,  which  was  sunk 
deep  in  the  neck,  merely  to  prove  to  her- 
self how  foolish  she  considered  the  warn- 
ing. But  when  she  read  the  message 
again  and  thought  of  that  sudden  sheen 
which  came  with  the  sunlight,  she  had 
not  quite  the  courage.  The  parchment 
was  absolutely  undecipherable  to  her;  for 
she  knew  neither  the  letters  nor  the  lan- 
guage. 

When  she  told  her  father  and  brother 
about  her  discovery,  they  laughed  at  her 
for  crediting  so  foolish  an  idea  as  that  it 
could  possibly  do  her  harm,  and  the 
brother  eagerly  asked  the  privilege  of 
opening  the  flask  and  engaging  with  the 
demon.  But  she  would  not  hear  to  that, 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  letting  her 
do  as  she  wished  with  her  curios. 

The  next  morning  when  she  arose  it 
was  cloudy,  and  when  she  looked  at  the 
flask  it  had  a  heavy  yellow  mist  filling 
about  one  third  of  the  space. 

"His  demonship  does  n't  like  rainy 
weather,  evidently,"  she  commented  to 
herself. 

She  had  abandoned  the  idea  that  the 
flask  was  empty,  but  was  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  it  contained.  So  for  weeks  it 
became  a  source  of  study  and  delight  to 
her  at  one  time,  as  well  as  despair  at  an- 
other. She  learned  at  length  all  the 
moods  of  His  Satanic  Majesty,  as  she 
had  come  to  call  him.  The  same  condi- 
tions always  produced  the  same  results, 
varying  in  intensity  with  their  strength. 
In  rainy  weather  there  was  a  heavy  yel- 
low mist,  filling  the  lower  portion  of  the 
vial.  The  cloudier  and  rainier  it  became, 
the  deeper  the  yellow.  In  the  bright 
sunlight  it  became  iridescent,  and  the 
warmer  the  sun,  the  brighter  and  more 
varying  the  hues.  On  a  clear  summer 
day  with  the  sun  full  upon  it,  the  hues 
were  as  beautiful  as  those  of  any  opal  she 
had  ever  seen.  When  cold  it  contained 
a  white  vapor,  very  low,  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flask. 

She  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  of 
lightning  upon  it  and  waited  impatiently 
for  a  thunder  storm.  But  when  a  severe 
one  came,  she  would  only  shudder  when 
asked  what  she  saw,  and  refuse  to  talk 
much  about  it. 


"Of  course,  I  am  not  superstitious." 
she  would  say,  "and  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  the  lightning  outside  or 
the  result  of  the  flask,  but  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  repeat  the  experiment." 

"It  is  some  simple  chemical  which  the 
old  Dago  monks  put  in  there  to  frighten 
credulous  people,"  her  brother  said 
"Let  me  open  it?" 

"I'll  open  it  myself,  if  anyone  does," 
she  replied.  But  when  she  inquired  of  a 
chemist  friend,  he  told  her  he  knew  of 
nothing  which  would  act  in  the  manner 
she  described. 

A  hundred  times  she  was  on  the  point 
of  opening  the  flask  and  solving  the 
doubt,  but  every  time  the  solemn  warn- 
ing came  up  before  her  and  she  put  it  off. 

"Why  don't  you  accept  the  verdict  of 
your  common  sense  that  it  is  all  moon- 
shine, and  put  it  away  and  forget  about 
it  ?"  one  of  her  friends  advised. 

She  did  put  it  away,  but  she  could  not 
forget  about  it.  If  the  sun  came  out 
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strong,  she  would  be  overcome  by  a  de 
sire  to  see  whether  the  iridescent  hues 
would  appear;  if  it  rained  she  was  cu- 
rious about  that  yellow  vapor.  One  odd 
feature  was  that  when  left  in  normal  sur- 
roundings all  traces  of  color  or  vapor 
vanished  so  completely  that  no  one 
would  believe  the  flask  contained  any- 
thing. Neither  was  it  in  any  sense  a  bar- 
ometer,  for  it  only  changed  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  sunlight  or  rain, 
never  in  advance  of  them. 

(  )f  course,  she  did  not  believe  it  was  an 
evil  spirit,  but  what  was  it  '1  Month  after 
numth  she  racked  her  brain  for  an  an- 
swer to  that  question.  No  one  she  had 
met  had  been  able  to  make  anything  of 
the  parchment  screed,  and  she  at  length 
decided  to  send  it  to  her  friend  George 
Bateman,  who  was  studying  in  Berlin, 
that  he  might  have  one  of  the  University 
professors  translate  it. 

Several  months  passed,  without  reply, 
and  she  concluded  that  the  only  key  to 
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the  solution  had  been  lost,  and  bitterly 
blamed  herself  for  not  having  a  photo- 
graphic copy  made  before  letting  it  go 
out  of  her  hands. 

"Your  curiosity  is  simply  devouring 
you,"  said  her  father  one  day.  "Let  me 
open  it  for  you." 

"That  would  be  a  sneak,"  she  replied. 
"I  either  believe  that  the  contents  of  that 
vial  will  harm  me,. or  I  don't.  If  I  be- 
lieve it,  I  confess  I  am  superstitious;  if 
I  don't,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  opening 
it  myself." 

But  in  her  quiet  moments,  she  con- 
fessed to  herself  that  her  father  was 
right, —  that  her  curiosity  was  devouring 
her.  She  sometimes  got  so  far  as  to  se- 
cure a  corkscrew  or  a  hat  pin  and  begin 
picking  at  the  wax.  But  something  al- 
ways restrained  her.  The  crest  had,  in 
this  way,  been  gradually  all  picked  off, 
during  several  weeks,  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  she  was  about  down  to  the  glass 
stopper.  The  suspense  became  too  great 
and  one  afternoon  she  wrenched  the 
stopper  out. 

Her  maid,  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  wondered  what  possessed  her 
mistress,  usually  so  gentle,  to  ring  so  fu- 


riously, and  why,  when  she  ran  to  her 
room  she  should  find  it  locked.  She 
rapped  and  listened.  She  thought  slie 
heard  a  moan,  and  aroused  the  house. 
But  the  oak  door-frames  were  strong,  and 
when  they  at  length  broke  in  they  found, 
her  lifeless  across  a  divan,  the  vial 
clenched  in  her  hand,  but  no  other  sign 
of  suffering  upon  her.  The  maid  no- 
ticed a  spot  of  sunshine  upon  the  ceiling 
which  gave  out  for  a  few  moments  an 
unusual,  opalescent  sheen,  and  then 
gradually  vanished. 

To  the  house  of  mourning  there  came 
a  little  later  a  letter  which  her  father 
opened,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part : — 

Berlin,  Oct.  20th. 

My  Dear  Miss  Harrington: 

I  must  apologize  for  the  delay  in 
answering  your  letter,  which  came  while  I 
was  in  Switzerland.  You  have  indeed  done 
well,  I  suspect,  in  restraining  your  curiosity;, 
for  oddly  enough  you  seem  to  have  stumbled 
upon  a  relic  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  or  a 
clever  imposition,  as  the  following  transla- 
tion seems  to  indicate: 

Florence,  June  20,   1570. 

Note:  Prepared  today,  by  order  of  her 
Majesty,  a  deadly  vapor.  Concealed  it  in  this- 
secret  cabinet,  with  a  note  of  warning. 

Rene. 


THE   BIRTH   OF   CATALINA. 


GOD  looked  upon  his  favored  land  one  day, 
With  all  its  gold  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 
Where  ceaseless  summer  thrills  the  dreamful  hours. 
A  perfect  thought  fulfilled  before  Him  lay. 
Yet  twixt  the  shore  where  waves  kiss  golden  sand 
And  the  mist  curtains  of  the  purpling  morn, 
He  marked  the  sea,  a  shimmering,  turquoise  band, 
A  jewel  lacked.     Then  at  His  wish  was  born 
The  fair  isle  Catalina,  rarest  gem 
That  gleameth  in  the  Westland's  diadem. 

Leavenworth  Mac?iab, 
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By  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 


Some  truths  may  be  proclaimed  upon  the  housetop; 

Others  may  be  spoken  by  the  fireside; 

Still  others  must  be  whispered  in  the  ear  of  a  friend. 


THE  next  time  we  saw  Miss  Ravaline  she  was  in  deep  sorrow.  Her  only  sister, 
who  had  been  most  happily  married  less  than  a  year  before,  was  recently 
widowed.  The  young  man  had  been  a  general  favorite,  whose  life  was  full 
of  promise,  and  its  end  was  peculiarly  tragic.  Miss  Ravaline, —  like  many  another 
mourner,  finding  no  consolation  in  gazing  at  an  empty  chair  and  thinking  of  the 
virtues  of  him  who  had  filled  it,  or  in  reading  the  many  letters  of  condolence  that 
came  to  her  sister,  or  in  considering  his  work,  which  now  seemed  to  have  gathered 
about  it  a  kind  of  sacred  atmosphere,  or  in  thinking  he  was  even  happier  now 
than  in  his  life  on  earth, —  had  turned  to  such  literature,  sacred  and  —  profane.  I 
suppose  is  the  conventional  term,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  better  one  —  as  relates 
especially  to  this  somber  subject. 

"I  have  been  re-reading."  said  she,  "all  the  great  elegiac  poems  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  some  also  that  are  not  great,  are  not  famous  even,  but  arc  worthy  of 
serious  attention." 

"Have  you  not  observed,"  said  I.  "that  nearly  all  the  poets  who  arc  not  poets 
—  I  mean  the  scores  <>i"  young  men  and  school-girls  who  try  their  hands  (or  per- 
haps I  should  say  their  wits)  at  rhyme  —  devote  their  earliest  efforts  to  this  sub- 
ject?" 

"I  think  the  reason  for  that  is  plain,"  said  Elacott.  "The  mass  of  mankind 
lead,  for  the  most  part,  a  monotonous  existence.  (  hie  day's  story,  with  them,  is 
like  another's.  But  sooner  or  later  they  are  startled  by  an  event  that  challenges 
attention  and  compels  them  to  think.  A  near  relative  or  a  dear  friend  is  taken  from 
life;  and  although  they  have  always  been  aware  of  the  common  and  inevitable 
4-i 
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doom  of  man,  this  particular  experience  comes  home  to  them  as  if  it  were  excep- 
tional. And  indeed  to  them  it  is  exceptional.  The  current  of  daily  life  no  longer 
flows  on  smoothly;  the  stream  of  time  appears  to  have  taken  a  cataract  plunge; 
what  they  have  thought  of  faintly  at  each  recurring  birthday  now  emphasizes  it- 
self with  a  great  shock,  announcing  that  for  one  of  their  circle  all  birthdays  are 
ended.  The  feeling  or  sentiment  that  possesses  their  minds  is  essentially  poetical; 
and  though  few  of  them  have  a  corresponding  power  of  poetical  expression,  many 
will  attempt  to  set  it  forth  in  verse.  The  first  thought  that  follows  the  shock  has 
been  most  perfectly  expressed  by  a  young  Irish  poet  who  wrote  all  too  little: 

.  'If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 
I  might  not  weep  for  thee; 
But  I  forgot,  when  by  thy  side, 
That  thou  oouldst  mortal  be.' 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  great  calamity  never  had  come  near  me,  I  used 
to  smile  at  the  elegiac  poems,  especially  those  upon  children,  that  appear  so  fre- 
quently in  the  "newspapers,  and  at  the  clumsy  verses  on  the  stones  in  a  country 
graveyard.  My  sense  of  humor  is  probably  as  keen  as  ever;  but  now  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  smiling  at  the  grief  itself  as  at  these  manifestations  of  it.  The 
authors  of  them  have  poetic  feeling,  and  are  conscious  of  it;  but  either  they  do  not 
know,  or  they  forget  that  such  feeling  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  genius 
for  poetic  conception  and  power  of  poetic  expression." 

"But,"  said  I,  "do  you  not  at  least  wish  that  they  had  not  written  the  un- 
graceful verses?" 

"By  no  means,"  said  Elacott.  "I  should  as  soon  wish  that  the  widow  in 
Scripture  had  not  disclosed  her  poverty  by  contributing  her  two  mites.  Nobody 
can  harm  himself  by  trying  to  express  his  best  feelings;  and  by  the  very  attempt 
he  makes  clearer  and  more  permanent  his  affectionate  or  admiring  idea  of  his  lost 
friend.  I  have  quoted  the  first  lines  of  Wolfe's  exquisite  song  as  embodying  most 
perfectly  the  first  idea  suggested  by  a  bereavement,  and  I  might  instance  its  clos- 
ing lines  as  the  best  I  know  that  do  a  similar  service  for  the  idea  that  finally 
completes  and  glorifies  the  picture  of  the  lost  one  that  remains  in  our  memories: 

'There  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn 

And  never  can  restore.' 

"Let  the  poets  that  are  not  poets  write  as  often  as  they  please ;  I  am  no  longer 
troubled  by  their  lack  of  success." 

"May  I  ask,"  said  I,  addressing  Miss  Ravaline,  "which  one  of  the  elegiac 
poems  you  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory?" 

"I  can  not  say  that  one  of  them  was  satisfactory,"  she  answered. 

"Of  course,"  said  I,  "nothing  could  be  satisfactory,  in  the  absolute  sense  of 
the  word,  which  did  not  remove  the  cause  of  the  sorrow,  and  no  power  short  of 
omnipotence  can  do  that.  But  did  you  not  find,  among  them  all,  anything  to  miti- 
gate the  sharpness  of  grief,  anything  to  suggest  some  kind  or  measure  of  compen- 
sation, either  for  him  who  is  gone  or  for  those  who  remain?" 
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"I  Idimd  vivid  and  poetic  pictures  of  the  event,"  said  she,  "and  keen  anal1. 
of  the  feelings  it  creates  and  the  questions  it  raises;  and  I  found  the  most  confi- 
dent assertions  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  departed  soul.  I  found  that  the  med- 
itations and  suggestions  were  common  to  nearly  all  the  writers;  and  that  some  of 
the  less  famous  poems  expressed  them  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as  what  are  called 
the  great  ones,  though  more  briefly.  I  was  especially  struck  by  this  in  reading 
some  of  Motherwell's  mournful  verses.  But  to  me  a  still  more  striking  instance 
occurs  in  an  obscure  little  poem  by  Hervcy.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  repeat  two 
stanzas: 

'Farewell!  since  never  more  for  thee 

The  sun  conies  up  our  earthly  skies, 
Less  bright  henceforth  will  sunshine  be 

To  some  fond  hearts  and  saddened  eyes. 

'There  are  who  for  thy  last,  long  sleep 

Will  sleep  as  sweetly  never  more, 
Will  weep  because  thou  canst  not  weep, 

And  grieve  that  all  thy  griefs  are  o'er.' 

• 

"I  think  I  could  put  together  a  great  many  of  the  stanzas  of  'In  Memoriam' 
and  show  that  they  say  no  more  than  is  said  so  perfectly  in  these  eight  lines." 
I  asked  Miss  Ravaline  her  opinion  of  Shelley's  "Adonais." 
"It  is  a  fine  poem,  one  of  his  best,"  said  she;  "though  I  think  too  much  of  it 
is  given  up  to  invocations  and  apostrophes  in  imitation  of  classic  models.     I  ad- 
mire most  the  passage  that  begins  — 

'He  doth  not  sleep — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life,' — 

an  idea  repeated  many  times  by  the  minor  poets  and  newspaper  versifiers  —  and 
closes  with  the  stanza  beginning  — 

'He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely.'  " 

"If  we  are  to  accuse  our  newspaper  poets  of  borrowing  from  Shelley,"  said  [, 
"ought  we  not  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  this  very  passage,  which  you  think  the 
best  of  the  poem,  he  is  indebted  to  Shakespeare?  If  I  remember  the  passage,  the 
strongest  lines  are  — 

'Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again.' 

"This  comes  very  close  to  those  familiar  lines  in  Macbeth  —  so  close,  indeed. 
that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  it  was  suggested  by  them:  — 

'Duncan  is  in  his  grave. 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well. 
Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further.'  " 

"For  that  matter,"  said  Elacott.  "if  you  recall  the  famous  dirge  in  'Cym- 
beline,'  you  might  accuse  Shakespeare's  right  hand  of    borrowing    from    his  left, 
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since  its  strongest  lines  embody  the  same  idea  as  those  you  have  just  quoted.  It 
never  has  occurred  to  me  to  make  these  comparisons;  but  as  we  pursue  the  sub- 
ject it  seems  to  me  that  Manrique's  elegy  on  his  father  is  one  of  the  finest  — 
though  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  read  it.  You  can  hardly  accuse  him  of  borrowing, 
for  he  lived  a  century  earlier  than  Shakespeare.  Of  course  I  read  the  poem  in 
Longfellow's  translation,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with  Spanish." 

"Your  comparison  of  ideas  and  dates,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "calls  to  mind  an- 
other favorite  consolation  expressed  by  many  writers.  It  is  perhaps  the  best 
thing  in  Bryant's  'Thanatopsis' — 

'Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world  —  with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wise,  the  good, — 
Fair  forms  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past  — 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.' 

"But  it  is  not  original  with  Bryant.  The  same  idea  is  set  forth  in  the  book  of 
Job,  and   more   specifically   in   the   last   speech  of  Socrates." 

"It  would  be  more  comforting,"  said  Elacott,  "if  the  poets  and  philosophers 
could  give  us  an  absolute  assurance  that  we  shall  not  only  lie  down  with  these 
great  and  wise  people,  but  shall  also  arise  with  them  and  be  admitted  to  their  so- 
ciety in  another  world.  And  I  suspect  that  the  fallacy  of  most  of  the  literature  on 
the  subject  —  if  there  is  a  fallacy  —  is  exactly  at  that  point." 

I  asked  Miss  Ravaline  if  she  had  consulted  the  novelists  as  well  as  the  poets. 

"Not  so  extensively,"  she  answered;  "there  was  no  need,  for  few  of  them  say 
anything  on  the  subject.  But  there  are  two  notable  examples,  both  American  — 
one  book  being  the  work  of  a  man,  and  the  other  of  a  woman.  The  woman's  book 
- —  which  professes  to  rend  the  great  veil,  'behind  which  broods  ever  the  mighty 
Perhaps,'  as  one  of  our  poets  has  it  —  was  an  amazement  to  me.  She  has  the 
assurance  to  undertake  a  task  from  which  Shakespeare  or  Browning  might  have 
shrunk,  with  no  more  equipment,  as  her  work  shows,  than  the  clumsiest  of  imagi- 
nations, and  an  utter  lack  of  any  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  When  she  calls  us  to  look 
at  the  eternal  mansion  she  has  prepared  for  us  we  find  it  such  a  wooden  structure 
as  might  serve  for  a  child's  play-house,  and  furnished  as  a  child  would  furnish  it. 
I  can  not  understand  why  such  a  book  attains  a  wide  circulation,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause we  poor  mortals  are  always  ready  to  accept  the  flimsiest  promise  of  any  so- 
lution of  the  great  problem.  The  man's  book  is  more  modest,  but  equally  futile. 
The  heroine,  after  struggling  long  with  the  mysterious  facts  and  elusive  sug- 
gestions that  challenge  the  attention  of  all  of  us  and  awaken  our  most  serious 
thoughts,  at  last  contents  herself  by  uniting  with  the  most  formal  church  and  ac- 
cepting the  most  dogmatic  creed!  The  author,  after  walking  all  round  the  sub- 
ject and  viewing  it  very  critically  from  the  outside,  as  the  Trojans  examined  the 
wooden  horse,  flatly  gives  up  the  problem  and  tells  us,  on  his  last  page,  that  we 
must  all  wait  till  we  are  dead!  It  strikes  me  that  when  he  found  his  book  led  to 
that  conclusion,  it  should  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  only  logical  thing  to  do 
was,  to  suppress  it." 

"That  might  be  logical,"  said  I,  "but  it  would  not  be  professional.  The  first 
maxim  of  your  professional  author  is,  that  what  is  writ  is  writ  —  and  consequently 
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must  be  published.  The  farthest  he  will  go  toward  retraction  is  to  'would  it  were 
worthier,'  addressed  in  a  very  meek  spirit  to  the  unreleased  reader." 

"How  can  you  say  that,"  asked  Elacott,  a  little  sharply,  'Vhen  you  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  much  an  author  actually  has  suppressed  ?  The  unwise 
publishing  of  posthumous  and  unfinished  work  by  many  eminent  writers  is 
enough  to  suggest  that  your  remark  is  very  unjust,  or  at  least  undiscrimin- 
ating." 

I  admitted  that  he  was  right.  I  had  forgotten  that  Elacott  himself  aspired  to 
authorship. 

"I  suppose,"  said  I,  again  addressing  Miss  Ravaline,  "it  would  hardly  be 
courteous  to  inquire  if  you  have  consulted  the  Bible  on  this  subject,  as  that  would 
naturally  be  your  first  resource." 

"I  have  consulted  it,"  she  answered,  "and  have  discovered  a  remarkable  fact. 
Where  consolation  for  mourners  is  called  for,  and  no  supernatural  power  is  pres- 
ent, the  arguments  are  essentially  the  same  that  are  offered  and  repeated  by  the 
poets.  Thus  David,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  child,  exclaims,  'I  shall  go  to  him, 
but  he  will  not  return  to  me.'  When  supernatural  power  is  present  —  as  it  is,  in 
three  instances  —  there  is  a  striking  and  radical  difference.  The  mourner  is  not 
bidden  to  wait  for  the  end  of  his  own  life,  nor  assured  that  the  departed  one  is  safer 
and  happier  in  another  sphere.'  The  Shunammite's  son,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and 
Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Mary,  all  are  brought  back  to  this  mortal  life  and  re- 
stored to  their  weeping  friends.  At  first  blush,,  this  looks  like  a  contradiction  of 
the  belief  that  the  departed  are  better  off  in  another  world.  But  that  opens  the 
way  to  a  long  and  intricate  argument,  which  I  have  followed  in  my  own  mind  as 
far  as  I  care  to,  without  reaching  any  satisfactory  conclusion." 

"Have  you  reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion  by  any  route?"  I  asked. 

"None  from  the  facts  as  they  are,"  she  answered.  "But  I  have  not  been  able 
to  shut  out  from  my  thoughts  the  daring  idea  —  and  I  suppose  you  will  say  it 
is  fantastic  as  well  as  daring  —  that  Providence  might  have  decreed  a  better 
scheme  for  the  discontinuance  of  earthly  lives  than  the  one  that  prevails.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  Scriptural  expression,  'He  setteth  them  in  families.'  The  main- 
tenance of  the  family  is  the  perfection  of  earthly  existence.  If  anything  is  possible 
that  would  secure  a  greater  amount  of  morality,  energy,  and  happiness,  it  never 
has  been  even  dreamed.  When  my  dear  brother  was  taken  from  us,  making  the 
first  great  break  we  have  known,  the  thought  forced  itself  upon  me,  'If  we  live  so 
happily  together  as  a  family,  why  would  it  not  be  happier  if  we  could  all  go  to- 
gether as  a  family  ?'  If  the  terminations  of  life  were  not  so  indiscriminate  and  ap- 
parently haphazard  —  if  all  could  live  out  a  reasonable  term,  none  cut  off  short  of 
it,  and  none  lingering  beyond  it  —  and  then  all  who  had  lived  together  depart  to- 
gether,—  it  seems  as  if  most  of  the  sorrows  of  life  would  disappear  at  once.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  thought  is  new  or  original  with  me;  but  I  have  not  met  it 
elsewhere,  and  I  tried  yesterday  to  put  it  into  verse.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  read 
it  to  you,  though  I  fear  it  may  fall  in  your  category  of  pieces  that  have  poetic  feel- 
ing without  poetic  expression." 

She  tilted  the  top  of  a  little  table  in  the  Arbor,  which  I  had  supposed  was  in- 
tended only  to  hold  a  tea-tray,  and  I  saw  there  was  a  cavity  under  it,  which  was 
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filled  with  writing  materials  and  manuscripts.     Taking    out  a  sheet,  she    read  us 
these  verses : 

The  world  is  beautiful,  and  life  is  sweet, 

And  home  sufficient  heaven,  to  those  that  love. 
Yet  something  happier  were  they  if  the  feet 

Of  the  dark  herald,  like  the  spheres  above, 
Moved  in  a  steadfast  orbit  and  came  round 

In  some  determined  cycle  to  their  door, 
Commanding  all  together  to  give  ground 

For  the  new  mortals  waiting  off  the  shore. 

Then  might  they  do  their  work,  and  live  their  life, 

And  love  their  loves,  and  go  in  calm  content, 
Taking  the  hands  of  mother,  sister,  wife, 

For  the  long  journey  and  its  far  event. 
Then  might  they  know  with  not  a  shade  of  doubt 

What  now  they  argue  from  a  fear  of  sin, — 
That  He  who  made  the  mighty  world  without 

Loves  and  sustains  the  weakest  soul  therein. 

But  who  can  see  the  brightest  and  the  best 

Snatched  from  the  sight  of  those  that  need  them  here, 
See  active  life  become  eternal  rest, 

See  parents  weeping  o'er  their  children's  bier. 
See  age  a  burden  and  see  youth  grow  pale, 

See  what  the  weak  and  innocent  endure, — 
Nor  feel  that  laws  of  Nature  somehow  fail 

Just  where  their  working  should  be  most  secure? 

"Perhaps,"  said  I,  "the  answer  to  your  argument  is  to  be  found  in  an  analogy 
—  if  there  can  be  any  analogy  between  finite  affairs  and  infinite.  I  suppose  the 
lower  creatures,  among  themselves,  have  an  individuality;  but  we  look  upon  them 
in  the  mass,  only  as  an  aggregation  of  units  all  alike  —  a  flock  of  birds,  a  swarm 
of  bees,  a  herd  of  cattle.  So  it  may  be  that  we  are  too  egotistical  in  assuming  that 
our  individuality  dwells  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator,  or  that  we  are  to  him  any- 
thing more  than  the  human  race  collectively;  and  that  a  certain  number  of  us,  no 
matter  which  ones,  must  pass  away  from  the  earth  each  year  to  make  room  for  the 
new  comers." 

"I  could  not  possibly  accept  such  an  explanation,"  said  Miss  Ravaline.  "For 
that  would  assume  a  Creator  impossible  for  us  to  love,  and  one  whose  power  was 
necessarily  restricted,   since  his  sympathies  would  be  imperfect." 

At  this  point  her  widowed  sister  joined  us  in  the  Arbor,  and  we  changed  the 
subject. 
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Tl  I  E  winners  of  the  fifth  contest  may 
be  proud  of  their  victory,  for  all 
that  express  themselves  agree 
that  the  decision  is  quite  difficull  among 
many  good  pictures.  Possibly  it  would 
have  been  a  wiser  scheme  to  allow  the 
voters  to  name  a  first  and  second  choice, 
and  to  allow  the  second  choices  weighl  in 
deciding  close  contests.  In  each  case, 
however,  the  first  prize  has  gone  by  a 
good  plurality,  and  in  the  present,  it  goes 
427 


by  a  majority   of  all  east  to  Miss  Xoble's 

beautiful  hit  of  landscape  "<  >ff  from  the 
Highway,"  Number  73  in  tin-  September 
issue.    Next  to  her  bj  a  comfortable  lead 

over  all  that  follow  i>  Mrs.  J.  Miller's 
"Elysium,"  Number  70.  the  little  darkies 
making  men")  over  the  watermelon.  The 
third  prize  goes  by  a  slender  margin  to 
Number  74.  Carl  \V.  Derby's  "Santa 
Barbara  Mission."  Honorable  mention 
should   he    given     Mrs.   1..   S.   Wilson's 
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THE  SMILE  OF  EVENING 
W.   A.   Lewis,   141  Wilson  Block,   Los  Angeles,    Cal. 
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"DAILY  BREAD" 
Chas.   R.   Munsell,   Denver  Club,    Denver,    Colorado 
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Number  OT  BISTER     It!  AM 'A 

Miss   Lucy  Smith  Wilson,   Muskegtm,   Michigan 


"Happy  Days."  and  I  Hiver  Phelps  An- 
derson's "Buy  a  War  Cry."  Number  66 
in  the  August  Dumber. 

In  the  advertising  pages  will  be  found 
the  coupon  in  the  final  contest,  covering 
the  photographs  from  Numbers  s_>  to  <»7. 
It  will  be  the  last  chance  to  vote  in  this 
manner  for  a  time  at  hast.  Possibly,  if 
our  friends  write  to  its  in  numbers  that 

they  would  like  tin-  contests  prolonged, 

it  may  be  done  after  the  rash  of  the  holi- 
day season  is  over  and  our  pages  arc  not 
SO  crowded.  As  it  is,  we  thank  one  and 
all  who  have  done  us  the  courtesy  of  fill- 
ing out  and  mailing  a  ballot  in  this  series 
of  elections,  and  all  who  have  sont  us 
photographs,  whether  they  have  been  se- 
lected for  reproduction  or  not.     In  gen- 


eral, the  ones  who  have  heard  nothing 
from  photographs  submitted  have  taken 
it  philosophically,  even  if  they  have  not 
been  able  to  see  that  those  chosen  sur- 
passed  theirs.  It  would  be  strange  if 
they  could  see  it  always;  for  it  has  some- 
times given  the  editors  mi  >re  tn  uible  than 
to  be  umpire  at  a  baby  show.to  decide  on 
tlic  monthly  eight  or  ten  to  be  chosen 
from  a  bushel  of  others  all  nearly  as 
g<  >od . 

Two  bits  of  striking  figure  work,  three 
careful    animal    studies,  and    three  well- 

chosen  landscapes,  appeal  for  favor  this 

month,  and  the  (  tetober  candidates  must 

not  be  overlooked  by  the  voters  In  mak- 
ing their  choices  May  the  best  one 
win. 
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PROBLEMS   AFTER   ANNEXATION 


By  ALEXANDER  ALLEN 
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THREE  years  ago 
the  Overland 
published  a  Ha- 
waiian number  in  which 
the  leading  features  of 
the  Islands,  historical, 
industrial,  and  geo- 
graphical, were  treated 
by  President  Dole  and 
other  authorities  on  the 
various  subjects.  Then 
the  position  of  the  mag- 
azine was  distinctly  in 
favor  of  annexation,  and 
it  has  remained  so  ever 
since.  I  am  relieved, 
therefore,  from  begin- 
ning at   the  bottom  in 
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trying  to  give  readers  of  this  article 
an  idea  of  the  present  status  of  the  new- 
est territory  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica. 

Events  have  moved  swiftly,  however, 
even  in  Hawaii  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  long  trial  of  patience  during  the 
annexation  struggle  has  wrought  its 
deep  effect  on  the  social,  commercial, 
and  political  order  of  things.  Of  course, 
there  is  much  that  can  never  change 
about    these   beautiful    isles  of   the    sea. 


the  time  too  deep  in  the  earth  to  show,  or 
whether  the  fiery  glow  lights  the  heavens 
and  the  fountains  of  molten  rock  leap 
from  the  rending  surface  of  Kilauea. 

For  many  years  to  come  there  will  be 
also  the  gentle  dark-eyed  natives  with 
their  pretty  custom  of  flower-wearing 
and  their  soft-voiced  alohas.  It  would 
be  well  if  I  could  say  of  this,  too,  that  it 
will  always  be,  but  the  cruel  figures  of 
the  censits-taker  show  that  since  the 
white  man  first  settled  on  Hawaiian  soil, 
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There  will  always  be  the  delightful  cli- 
mate where  the  tropical  languor  is  offset 
by  the  ozone  blown  from  thousands  of 
leagues  of  ocean.  There  will  always  be 
the  tangled  tropical  vegetation,  where 
the  tree  ferns  and  the  flowering  tret-  the 
twining  vines  and  the  broad-leaved  ba- 
nanas mingle  in  delightful  profusion 
There  will  always  be  the  great  volcanic 
craters,  wonderful  whether  as  the  largest 
in  the  world,  even  thouqti  the  tires  be  for 


two  generations  ago,  the  natives  have  de- 
creased  to  barely  one  sixth  of  their  ear- 
lier number.  Annexation,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  hasten  this  process  of  decay  in 
the  Hawaiian  people:  for  by  the  restrain- 
ing of  the  influx  of  Asiatic  races  and  of 
the  less  desirable  European  immigrants, 
which  American  law  can  enforce  as  Ha- 
waiian could  not.  there  will  be  less  dan- 
ger  of  the  immediate  extinction  of  the 
original   stock.     As  it  stands,  there  are 
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about  thirty  thousand  of  pure  Hawaiian 
blood  and  over  eight  thousand  more  mes- 
tizos. But  the  Japanese  number  over 
twenty-four  thousand  more,  and  as  these 
immigrants,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  largely 
single  males,  and  as  here,  far  more  than 
in  California  or  elsewhere,  they  mingle 
with  the  native  race  and  intermarrv  with 
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it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prospect  of  the 
continuance  of  a  pure  Hawaiian  people 
has  not  been  good.    The  half-bloods,  too, 
are  more  vigorous  and  enterprising  than 
the  natives,  so  that  the  aborigines  have 
been  in  rapid  process  of  decline.    If,  as  is 
probable,    American     laws     change   the 
terms     under   which    the    Asiatic    races 
come    to    Hawaii,    they   will    do 
—  --      much  to  preserve  the  race  from 
extinction  as  a  separate  people. 
This  may  not  be  desirable.    The 
resulting      mixed      race     would 
doubtless  be  a  superior  stock  to 
the  natives  in  stamina,  in  energy, 
^^^^      in   intellect,   and   yet   there   is   a 
^^      sentimental    feeling,    if    nothing 
"t^pff      more,  that  would  preserve,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  the  Hawaiian 
blood   in   its   purity  in  the   Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

It   has   been,    I    am   told,    the 
haunting  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
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as    n£- 


educated  and  intelligent  Hawaiians,  that 
under  annexation  ami  the  complete 
Americanizing  of  the  Hawaiian  gov- 
ernment, the  color  line  would  be  drawn 
socially,  and  that  the  touch  of  the 
tar  brush  would  he  counted 
orously  against  the  Hawaiian  as 
against  the  Ethiopian.  For  this 
reason  they  have  fought,  even 
against  hope  and  against  what 
they  recognized  as  manifesl  des- 
tiny and  political  necessity,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  Hawaiian 
autonomy.       It    remains    for    the 

Americans,  especially  those  who 
are  in  Hawaii  or  who  shall  mi- 
grate  thither,   to   he   honorable 

and  ^■lH'nuH  in  this  matter.  In- 
evitably in  commercial  and  po- 
litical affairs  the  masterful 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  has  won  a 
supremacy  that  almost  amounts 
to  exclusion  of  the  darker  strain, 
but  socially  the  educated  Ha- 
waiian   has    been    eriven    some- 


thing like  his  fair  place.     The  lev     - 
the  Queen,   even   since   she   has   been    a 
queen  only    by  courtesy,  have   been  at- 
tended by  the  elite  of  the  Islands.  Cruel 
indeed,  will  Americans  be  who  to  the  in- 
jury of  obliterating  the  Hawaiian  nation- 
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ality,  add  the  insult  of  unwarranted  social 
distinctions.  It  is  not  to  be  feared  that 
the  older  residents  of  the  Islands  will  do 
this,  so  much  as  that  the  new  comers  who 
follow  the  flag  will  fail  to  comprehend 
what  justice  and  honesty,  no  less  than 
generosity,  demand  in  the  premises. 

If  this  matter  is  properly  understood, 
so  that  Hawaiians  of  culture  and  intelli- 


to  many  of  the  Islanders  of  the  darker 
skin. 

The  Americans  on  the  Islands  have  no 
doubts  as  to  the  benefit  of  annexation 
from  their  point  of  view.  Uncertainty 
and  doubt  have  vanished.  The  fear  of 
insurrections  worked  up  among  the  nat- 
urally peaceful  natives  by  white  men  of 
the  baser  sort,  the  danger  of  foreign  ag- 
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gence  shall  receive  no  other  treatment 
at  home  or  when  they  go  abroad  into  our 
greater  country  than  is  accorded  civilized 
Indian  tribes  like  the  Cherokees,  then  the 
anniversary  of  the  flag  raising  in  'he  Is- 
lands will  there  be  celebrated,  with  luaus, 
in  spite  of  the  misgivings  that  made  the 
actual  ceremony  a  day  of  sorrow  and  fear 


gression  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  the 
dread  of  internal  dissensions  among  a 
weak  and  conglomerate  people,  have  all 
been  dispelled.  They  are  sure  of  them- 
selves; they  trust  the  people  of  the  great 
nation  of  which  they  have  become  a  part; 
they  know  that  the  Islands  can  now  ad- 
vance to   whatever   point   of  prosperity 
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and  development  without  fear  of  the 
envy  and  covetousness  of  any  nation  on 
earth. 

They  look  to  see,  among  many  such 
advances,  the  Islands  joined  to  the  West- 
ern continent  by  a  marine  cable,  and  so 
put  in  touch  with  the  living  currents  of 
thought  which  girdle  the  world  in  far  less 
than  forty  minutes.  They  expect  to  be 
the  central  ganglion  in  all  the  vast  net- 
work of  steamship  lines  which  will  cross 
the  Pacific  when  its  commerce  shall  far 
exceed  that  of  the  Atlantic.  This  will  be 
true  whether  the  United  States  shall  de- 
cide to  retain  the  Philippine  group  and 
thus  put  Hawaii  in  something  like  the 
geographical  center  of  the  American 
Union,  or  whether  Hawaii  shall  stand  as 
the  extreme  outpost  of  the  nation,  whose 
fortification  and  defensive  strength  shall 
be  the  guarantee  that  no  hostile  fleet 
shall  reach  the  American  mainland.  To 
them  the  raising  of  theAmerican  Hag  and 
the  certainty  that  it  will  never  again  be 
displaced  have  been  the  consummation 
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of  the  hopes  and  longings  of  many  years, 
the  fruit  of  an  endeavor  that  has  known 
no  vacillation,  no  weariness,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  half  a  decade. 

If  anv  defense  of  their  action  or  vindi- 
cation of  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  of  1893,  the 
greatest  step  in  the  long 
process,  be  needed,  if  is 
to  be  found  in  the 
recently  published  book 
of  Mr.  Lucien  Young, 
Lieutenant  of  the 
United  States  Navy, 
and  an  officer  of  the 
battalion  of  bluejackets 
landed  from  the  United 
States  cruiser  Boston  at 
the  time  the  Queen's 
government  was  over- 
thrown. He  testifies 
most  emphatically  that 
the  men  from  the  Bos- 
ton were  landed  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  proo- 
ertv    of    American    citi- 


zens and  for  no  other  purpose,  that 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict 
knew  of  this  purpose  and  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  sincerity. 

This  corroborates  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  by  diligent  questioning  of 
Hawaiians  who  took  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy.  No  American 
that  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Provisional 
Army  has  ever  done  other  than  claim  to 
me  that  they  had  no  assiatance  from  the 
Boston's  men,  that  theywould  have  acted 
no  differently  had  there  been  no  Ameri- 
can warship  in  port  at  the  time,  or  that 
they  would  have  had  no  fear  of  native 
opposition  in  sending  a  single  company 
of  white  troops  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Islands. 

But  all  of  this  is  ancient  history,  what 
of  the  present?  How  is  this  new  terri- 
tory of  America  likely  to  be  governed? 
What  do  the  most  influential  and  con- 
servative people  of  the  Islands  them- 
selves wish? 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions can  be  had  from  a  memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners, while  they  were  engaged  in 
the  work  of  framing  the  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Hawaii  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  The  sugar  business  is  still 
the  most    important  in    the    Islands,  in 
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spite  of  the  great  advance 
in  coffee  raising,  and  the 
Sugar  Planters'  Association 

takes  in  many  of  the  mosl 
influential  and  representa- 
tive men  of  the  community. 

Their  memorial  is  of  inter- 
est as  showing  the  spirit  in 
which  they  receive  the  new 
state  of  things  and  the  rea- 
sonable way  in  which  they 
look  on  matters  so  impor- 
tant to  them. 

Gentlemen: — The      Hawaiian 

Sugar  Planters'  Association,  an 
unincorporated  body,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  contain- 
ing among  its  membership  rep- 
resentatives of  nearly  all  the 
leading  agricultural  enterprises 
of  the  country,  respectfully  pre- 
sents for  the  consideration  of 
your  Honorable  Commission 
the  following  statement  of  its 
views  upon  certain  vital  issues 
which  are  involved  in  the  action 
of  your  Honorable  Body: 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Planters'  Association  is 
an  agricultural  and  not  a  politi- 
cal body,  but  experience  has 
demonstrated,  in  Hawaii  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  that  the  form  of  Government 
has  much  to  do  with  the  prosperity  or  other- 
wise of  agricultural  as  well  as  other  industries. 

We  do  not  understand  that  the  question  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  is  one  for  present  seri- 
ous consideration  and  do  not  therefore  dis- 
ci^-  that  question. 

We  are  given  to  understand,  however,  that 
two  forms  of  Government  have  come  before 
you  for  consideration,  viz:  a  Government  by 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President, 
modeled  upon  the  present  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and  second,  a  territorial 
form  of  Government  in  which  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  subordinate  offices  being  filled 
locally:  with  a  territorial  legislature  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  territory,  having  control  of 
local  legislation,  subject  to  the  paramount 
power    of    Congress,    the    present    territorial 
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Governments  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  be- 
ing the  proposed  model  in  a  general  way. 

OPPOSED      TO      GOVERNMENT      BY 
COMMISSI*  >N. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  Government  by 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President 
will  not  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, for  the  following  reasons: 

i.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
well  liked  by  the  conservative  citizens  ,,\ 
Washington  and  that  it  gives  to  the  people 
of  that  city  an  hones:  Government  econom- 
ically administered. 

We  submit  that  there  are  reasons  why  such 
a  Government  may  be  successful  in  Washing- 
ton which  do  not  apply  to  Hawaii,  viz: 

(  i  )     The    Government    of    the    District    of 
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■Columbia  is    directly   under   the   eye   of    the 
President. 

(2)  It  is  directly  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  Congress,  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  property  owners  and  per- 
manent residents  in  Washington  and  all  of 
whom  are  residents  of  the  city  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  year. 

(3)  It  is  subject  to  the  constant  scrutiny 
.and  criticism  of  the  daily  press  of  Washing- 
ton, copies  of  which  daily  meet  the  eye  of  the 
President  and  members  of  Congress  as  well 

:  as  the   Commissioners. 

(4)  Congress  each  week  devotes  a  day  to 
the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  being 
practically  its   Board  of  Aldermen   and  local 

TLegislature. 

Every  one  of  these  conditions,  in  so  far  as 
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they  relate  to  Hawaii,  will  be  reversed  if  a 
Government  by  Commission  is  established 
here. 

(5)  Instead  of  being  directly  under  the  eye 
of  the  President,  so  that  he  will  have  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  and  the  remedies  required,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  removed  to  a  distance  of  over 
5.000  miles,  with  infrequent  mail  communica- 
tion, it  frequently  taking  six  weeks  and  over 
to  send  a  communication  from  Honolulu  to 
Washington  and  obtain  a  reply. 

Even  if  cable  communication  is  established, 
the  distance  and  expense  of  telegraph  com- 
munication will  prevent  the  sending  of  cable 
messages  except  in  bare  outline  and  concern- 
ing subjects  of  great  importance. 

(6)  Instead    of    Hawaii    being    personally 
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and  intimately  known  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, it  and  its  needs  and  conditions  will  be 
but  a  name  to  the  vast  majority  of  them. 

(7)  Instead  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
public  as  expressed  through  the  public  press, 
meeting  at  frequent  intervals  the  eyes  of  the 
supreme  power,  such  expressions  of  opinion 
will  practically  be  seen  by  the  members  of  t?he 
Commission  only,  as  purely  local  papers  re- 
ceive but  scant  attention  away  from  the  lo- 
cality in  which  they  are  printed,  especially 
when  they  must  necessarily  be  several  weeks 
old  before  reaching  Washington. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Congress 
would  or  could  give  to  Hawaii  the  amount  of 
time  and  thought  that  is  now  devoted  by  it 
to  the  local  questions  and  issues  arising  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  practical  result  of  government  by 
Commission  in  Hawaii  would  be  that  it  would 
be  good  or  bad.  according  as  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  individual  Commissioners 
varied,  with  the  practical  certainty  that  how- 
ever good  the  Commissioners  might  be  in- 
dividually, their  rule  would  be  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  in  accordance  with  their  own 
views  instead  of  being  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  and  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

This  would  be  likely  to  be  much  more  the 
case  in  Hawaii  than  it  has  been  in  the  West- 
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ern  territories,  for  the  reason  that  commu- 
nication and  supervision  would  be  so  much 
less  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  owing  to  the  greater 
distance  and  infrequency  of  communication. 

2.  We  understand  that  some  of  our  fellow 
citizens  have  been  in  favor  of  at  least  a  tem- 
porary government  by  Commission.  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  if  such  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment were  provided  for  the  next  few  years, 
it  might,  and  probably  would,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, eliminate  the  bitterness  of  feeling  Which 
has  grown  out  of  the  transition  of  Hawaii 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  by  preventing  elections  and  the  con- 
sequent probable  continuity  of  present  party 
differences  which  have  in  the  past  and  prob- 
ably will  for  some  time  to  come  divide  along 
race  lines,  and  embrace  on  the  one  side  those 
who  have  favored,  and  on  the  other  those 
who  have  opposed  a  monarchial  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  admitting  all  this,  it  is  submitted  that 
if  a  government  by  Commission  is  once  fairly 
established  here  it  will  be  far  more  difficult  to 
replace  it  by  some  more  representative  form 
of  government  than  would  now  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom 
are  insufficient  to  offset  the  evils  and  disad- 
vantages of  such  system  while  they  are  not 
great  enough  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
local  control  of  the  local  government. 
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Another  and  weighty  reason  why  govern- 
ment by  Commission  should  not  be  estab- 
lished is  that,  although  the  full  electorate  of 
this  country  is  not  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  American  citizenship,  still  we  submit  tha: 
the  ultimate  object  and  aim  of  republican 
government  should  be  to  make  all  territories 
eventually  self-governing,  and  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  training  the  people 
into  self-government  by  actual  participation 
therein  to  the  full  extent  which  the  safety  of 
the  general  government  and  the  local  terri- 
tory will  allow.  Government  by  Commission 
•only,  would  tend  to  make  the  people  of 
Hawaii  less,  instead  of  more  capable  of  even- 
tual self-government. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  upon  your 
Honorable  Commission  that  your  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  be  not  in  favor  of  a 
government  by  Commission. 

TERRITORIAL    FORM    OF    GOVERN- 
•    MENT  FAVORED. 
We  respectfully  urge  upon  your  Honorable 
Commission    that    you    recommend    to    Con- 
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gress  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  territorial 
government  which  may  involve  as  wide  a  de- 
gree of  local  control  as  the  safety  of  the  gen- 
eral government  and  local  interests  will  al- 
low. 

We  respectfully  suggest  the  following  as 
being  some  of  the  most  important  points  con- 
cerning which  local  control  may  be  given 
within  the  boundaries  suggested: 

1.  That,  while  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  territory  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  he  should  be  a. bona  fide  resident 
of  the  country  holding  property  interests 
therein,  and  that  all  subordinate  officers 
should  possess  like  qualifications. 

We  submit  that  this  is  thoroughly  in  line 
with  American  precedents  and  policy  and  in 
support  thereof  respectfully  refer  to  the  plat- 
forms of  the  three  national  parties  adopted  at 
their  last  general  conventions  in  1896,  viz: 

From    the    Democratic   platform: 

"We  favor  the  early  admission  of  all  the 
territories  giving  the  necessary  population 
and  resources  to  entitle  them  to  statehood, 
and  while  they  remain  territories  we  hold  that 
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the  officials  appointed  to  administer  the  gov- 
ernment  of   any  territory,    together    with   the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  should  be 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  territory  or  district 
in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed." 
From  the  People's  Party  platform: 
"We  favor  home  rule  in  the  territory  and 
the  District  of  Columbia." 
From  the  Republican  platform: 
"All  the  federal  officers  appointed  for  the 
territories  should  be  selected  from  bona  fide 
residents   thereof,   and  the   right   of  self-gov- 
ernment should  be  accorded  as   far  as  prac- 
ticable." 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  a  principle 
which  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
national  parties  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  recog- 
nized bysuccessiveadministrations  in  the  prac- 
tical appointments  to  existing  territories,  can 
properly,  and  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned, 
should  be  now  embodied  in  statute  form,  and 
we  respectfully  urge  upon  your  Honorable 
Commission  that  there  may  be  included  in 
|your    recommendations    to    Congress    a    pro- 
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vision  that  federal  appointments  to  Hawaii 
may  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  party  platforms  above  quoted. 

THE  ELECTIVE  FRANCHISE. 

While  we  have  given  our  reason  for  desir- 
ing that  a  representative  form  of  Govern- 
ment be  adopted  for  Hawaii  instead  of  a  Gov- 
ernment by  Commission,  we  believe  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  immediately  grant  full 
and  unrestricted  suffrage  either  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  general  government  or  the  local 
community,  or  of  Republican  government. 

Prominent  among  these  reasons  are  the 
facts: 

ist.  That  a  large  portion  of  those  hereto- 
fore eligible  to  the  electorate  have  been  and 
are  hostile  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  some  time  to  come  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  guiding  principle  of 
their  action  will  be  to  hamper  and  obstruct 
the  evolution  of  responsible  representative 
government  rather  than  to  assist  therein. 
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2d.  A  large  proportion  of  those  heretofore 
eligible  to  the  electorate  are  unaccustomed, 
either  by  race  instinct  or  personal  participa- 
tion, to  self-government  except  in  the  most 
limited  degree. 

While  we  believe  in  the  principle  above 
stated,  that  the  only  way  to  train  a  people  into 
the  methods  of  representative  government  is 
to  allow  them  to  practically  participate  there- 
in, we  submit  that  it  is  not  necessary  in 
putting  such  principle  into  practice,  to,  at  one 
step,  graft  upon  a  people  who  have  but  slight 
practical  experience  therewith,  the  full  rep- 
resentative and  electoral  system  which,  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  the  growth  of 
centuries,  among  a  people  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  it  through  generations  of  prac- 
tical experience. 

We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  to  your 
Honorable  Commission  that  the  franchise  be 
granted  with  such  restrictions  and  checks  as 
will  further,  and  not  obstruct,  the  growth  of 
representative  republican  institutions  in  Ha- 
waii. 

The  present  qualifications  required  of 
electors,  by  the  Hawaiian  Constitution,  have 
been  evolved  through  many  years  of  practical 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  and  issues 
now  in  question,  and  are,  we  submit,  ones 
which  have  proved  by  experience  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  which  now  prevail 
in  Hawaii  than  any  other. 

On  the  one  hand  it  practically  allows  every 
elector  to  participate  in  the  regulation  of  the 
government,  by  casting  a  vote  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  while  it 
provides  a  more  restricted  electorate,  under 
conditions  neither  arbitrary  nor  oppressive, 
for  the  election  of  the  upper  House. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  property  qualification  for  voters  for 
the  upper  House  is  not  un-American  nor  in- 
consistent  with    representative    institutions. 

Almost,  if  not  every  State  in  the  original 
Union  required  a  property  qualification  of  its 
voters;  and  it  is  only  within  ten  years  that  the 
last  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Rhode  Island, 
abolished  the  ownership  of  property  as  a  qual- 
ification of  its  voters. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  and  of  itself  ad- 
mits of  the  propriety,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, of  a'  difference  in  the  electoral  qualifi- 
cations of  the  electors  of  its  two  Houses,  the 
electors  of  the  Senate  being  restricted  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  respective 


States,  while  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  several  congressional  districts  at  large. 

It  is  submitted  further  that  the  entire  Amer- 
ican system  of  government  is  based  upon  the 
theory  of  checks  and  balances  of  one  branch 
of  the  government  over  against  the  other,  the 
particular  method  of  the  application  of  the 
principle  being  adapted  by  the  constructors 
of  the  system  to  the  conditions  then  presented 
to  them. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  particular  method  of 
adapting  and  applying  such  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  the  case  of  Hawaii  should  likewise 
be  governed  by  the  conditions  now  presented, 
and  that  the  method  now  suggested  contains 
no  departure  from  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  originators  of  the  American  system  of 
government. 

As  the  people  of  the  country  by  immigra- 
tion and  assimilation  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  American  system,  it  can  by 
successive  stages  be  extended  in  its  entirety, 
if  it  is  then  thought  best  so  to  do,  without 
any  violence  to  the  orderly  and  business-like 
conduct  of  the  public  business. 

JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 

We  do  not  desire  to  discuss  the  judicial  sys- 
tem in  detail,  but  as  the  general  outlines  of 
that  system  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  every 
resident  of  the  territory,  we  respectfully  sug- 
gest for  the  consideration  of  your  Honorable 
Commission  that  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned will  be  met  by  the  organization  of  a 
system  of  local  courts,  which  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  have  exclusive  and  final  jurisdiction 
over  all  local  matters,  so  as  to  prevent  so  far 
as  possible,  the  delay  and  expense  involved  if 
appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  Circuit  or  Su- 
preme Courts  sitting  at  Washington  or  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  submitted  that  if  a  judicial  system  is 
adopted  which  allows  indiscriminate  appeal  to 
courts  beyond  the  borders  of  the  territory  it 
will  be  an  absolute  denial  of  justice  to  poor 
litigants  and  a  source  of  great  and  unneces- 
sary expense  and  delay  to  all. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  present  Hawaiian 
system  of  courts  has  been  evolved  out  of  fifty 
years  practical  experience  and  if  converted 
into  a  territorial  system  will  fully  answer  all 
the  local  territorial  needs,  and  we  respect- 
fully urge  that  you  recommend  its  adoption 
with  as  little  change  as  possible. 
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In  this  connection  we  have  but  three 
further  suggestions  to  make: 

ist.  That  under  the  conditions  existing 
here  it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  public  inter- 
ests if. judicial  positions  are  made  elective,  and 
we  therefore  respectfully  urge  upon  your 
Honorable  Body  that  for  the  present  they 
continue  to  be  appointive. 

2d.  That  the  jury  system  heretofore  in  use 
in  Hawaii,  under  which  race  lines  have  been 
recognized,  a   Hawaiian's  case,   whether  civil 


can  be  rendered  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases  by  nine  out  of  the  twelve  jurors,  has 
now  been  in  use  in  tihe  country  for  over  fifty 
years  and  has  worked  well. 

The  feeling  in  the  country  is  practically 
unanimous  in  support  of  a  continuance  of  the 
system,  and  we  urge  that  you  so  recommend. 

LABOR. 

The  question  of  the  labor  supply  of  the 
country   is   the   one   which   most   directlv   af- 
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or  criminal,  being  tried  by  a  Hawaiian  jury;  a 
foreigner's  case  being  tried  by  a  foreign  jury, 
and  a  case  between  a  Hawaiian  and  a  for- 
eigner being  tried  by  a  jury  of  six  Hawaiians 
and  six  foreigners,  has  long  outgrown  its 
original  object,  which  was  to  guarantee  to 
foreigners  a  fair  trial,  and  should  be  abolished 
as  unnecessary  and  liable  to  perpetuate  raje 
differences. 

3d.     That  the  jury  system  heretofore   and 
Inow  in  use  in  Hawaii,  under  which  a  verdict 


fects  the  interests  which  we  represent,  and,  as 
this  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country, 
it  is  the  question  which  most  vitally  affects 
not  only  the  continued  prosperity  but  the  very 
existence  of  the  leading  industries  of  Hawaii. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  penal  contract  system  which  still  survives 
here,  was  introduced,  not  at  the  desire  of  the 
employers  of  labor  but  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity in  order  to  secure  laborers. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  the  lead- 
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ing  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  source 
of  its  principal  revenue,  was  the  whale  fish- 
eries, the  crews  of  the  whale  ships  being 
largely   recruited  here. 

The  usual  American  shipping  contract  was 
utilized  in  shipping  the  sailors  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  native  Hawaiians, 
who  would  not  ship  under  other  circum- 
stances, an  advance  on  account  of  wages  was 
made  upon  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

This  vicious  system  of  an  advance  on  ac- 
count of  wages,  frequently  amounting  to  sev- 
eral months'  wages  in  full,  became  so  estab- 
lished in  the  Hawaiian  mind  as  the  necessary 
precedent  to  engaging  in  any  continuous 
labor,  that  laborers  could  not  be  obtained 
from  among  them  except  upon  making  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  account  of  wages,  ac- 
companied by  the  same  form  of  shipping  con- 
tract used  by  the  whalers,  in  order  to  secure 
the  repayment  or  working  out  of  the  amount 
advanced. 

In  later  years  as  the  supply  of  Hawaiian 
laborers  became  insufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  developing  country,  laborers  were 
imported  from  abroad,  at  great  expense  to 
both  the  Government  and  employers  of  labor 
in  Hawaii. 

For  example,  during  the  ten  years  from 
1878  to  1888  there  was  expended  by  the  Ha- 
waiian Government  in  importing  laborers  into 
Hawaii  the  sum  of  $1,019,000;  while  the  em- 


ployers of  labor  spent  during  the  same  period 
an  amount  only  a  little  less  than  $1,000,000. 

For  this  sum  18,400  people  were  brought 
into  the  country. 

Since  1888  the  greater  part  of  the  expense 
has  been  borne  by  the  employers  of  labor  and 
the  average  annual  number  of  laborers  im- 
ported into  the  country  has  been  3,000  to 
5,ooo. 

The  enormous  expense  of  securing  these 
laborers  has  required  some  security  that  the 
amounts  advanced  to  pay  the  passages  and 
expenses  of  the  immigrants  hould  be  re-paid 
or  worked  out,  with  the  'alternative  of  ruin 
to  the  employer  making  the  advances  if  such 
security  were  not  obtainable. 

For  this  purpose,  and  in  this  way,  the  penal 
contract  system,  which  is  almost  word  for 
word  the  duplicate  of  the  American  shipping 
contract  used  for  seamen  became  incorporated 
into  and  has  continued  a  part  of  the  Hawaiian 
labor  system. 

The  evils  of  the  system  and  its  tendency  to 
depreciate  the  standard  of  labor  as  an  honor- 
able calling  have  been  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  great  bulk  of  intelligent  peo- 
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pie  of  Hawaii,  and  it  has  almost  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse,  except  with  relation  to  the  newly 
imported  immigrants  and  the  securing  of  the 
advances  made  to  and  on  account  of  them. 

So  great  has  been  this  tendency  that  the 
censi'.s  of  1896  shows  that  of  approximately 
35,000  laborers  only  approximately  10,000 
were  working  under  contract,  and  these  al- 
most exclusively  under  contracts  made 
abroad. 

We  do  not  expect  and  do  not  ask  that  the 
penal  contract  system  be  perpetuated  and  have 
recited  the  foregoing  facts,  not  lor  th 
pose  of  bolstering  up  or  continuing  that  sys- 
tem, but  for  the  purpose  merely  of  illustratiiiq 
and  showing  one  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
agriculturpl  industries  of  this  country  labor 
under. 

The  tropical  agricultural  industries  of  Ha- 
waii have  in  the  past,  and  must  continue  in 
the  future,  to  compete  with  the  like  industries 
of  other  countries  wherein  labor  is  abundant 
and  far  cheaper  than  it  is  here. 

Contrary  to  usual  comment  and  under- 
standing in  the  United  States,  the  average 
cost  of  labor  in  Hawaii  does  not  vary  much 


from  the  average  cost  of  similar  labor  in  the 
United  States. 

The  average  cost  of  ordinary  field  labor  in 
Hawaii  counting  in  the  lodgings,  medical  at- 
tendance, wood,  water  and  land  for  cultiva- 
tion, almost  universally  furnished  to  the 
laborers,  does  not  in  any  case  fall  below  $16  a 
month,  in  most  cases  comes  to  as  high  as  $18 
a  month,  and  ranges  upward  to  $20  and  i?v<  1 
more  a  month. 

[NCREASED  NEED  OF  LABOR. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  stability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  certainty  of  a  market,  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  agricultural  industries  of  the 
country  will  greatly  expand  if  laborer-,  ..-an  he 
obtained. 

Three  large  and  several  smaller  sugar  plan- 
tations arc  now  being  organized  which  will 
probably  require  not  less  than  five  thousand 
more  laborers,  and  the  coffee  industry  yet  in 
its  infancy,  will  soon  require  many  thousands 
more. 

Ki:her  these  laborers  must  be  obtained  from 
beyond  the  borders  vi  Hawaii  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  will  be  checked,  and  ex- 
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isting     industries     hampered, 
guished. 


if     not     extin- 


EXEMPTION  FROM  AMERICAN  IM- 
MIGRATION  LAWS   ASKED. 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  some,  and  the 
hope  of  many  more,  interested  in  the  future 
of  Hawaii,  that  annexation  would  bring  to 
Hawaii  a  white  American  farming  population 
which  would  solve  both  the  labor  and  the  po- 
litical problem. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  body  to  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  this  theory,  but  if  such 
change  takes  place,  it  will,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centers  of  over-supply  of  labor 
in  the  labor  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
the  expense  of  getting  here  from  there,  be  a 
considerable  period  before  such  can  be  ob- 
tainable upon  the  farms  and  plantations  of 
Hawaii. 

Moreover,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
any  considerable  number  of  American  labor- 
ers will  be  content  to  accept  the  wages  which 
the  Hawaiian  Agricultural  industries  can  af- 
ford to  pay,  even  though  under  the  present 
special  tariff  conditions  the  sugar  industry 
may  be  able  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  rate 
of  wages  than  that  heretofore  paid. 


Meanwhile  the  necessities  of  the  industries 
of  the  country  are  immediate  and  pressing. 

We  estimate  that  during  the  twelve  months 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the.  country  will  require  not  less 
than  7,000  laborers  in  addition  to  those  now 
in  the  country. 

The  chief  sources  of  labor  have  heretofore 
been  China,  Japan  and  Portugal. 

By  the  terms  of  the  annexation  resolution, 
the  further  immigration  of  Chinese  is  pro- 
hibited, and  we  understand  that  the  general 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  such  that  there 
is  no  probability  of  any  further  immigration 
being  allowed. 

We  do  not  propose  to  set  our  interests  up 
as  against  the  general  policy  or  interest  of  the 
United  States  at  large,  nor  to  ask  that  any 
special  privileges  be  granted  us  which  are 
not  granted  to  American  citizens  as  a  whole; 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  indus- 
tries of  Hawaii  have  been  built  up  on  a  cer- 
tain system  of  labor,  we  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  asking  too  much  or  that  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  common  good,  to  ask 
that  your  Honorable  Commission  recommend 
that  a  transition  period  be  allowed  during 
which  time  the  full  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  extended  in  their 
entirety  to  Hawaii. 


JOHN  CASSIDY 
Manager  of  Telephone  System 
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We  understand  that  the  present  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  allow 
the  engaging  abroad  of  laborers  to  do  work 
in  the  United  States,  and  do  not  even  allow 
an  employer  to  assist  an  immigrant  to  come 
to  the  United  States  by  advancing  in  whole  or 
in  part  his  expenses  or  passage  money. 

If  American  laborers  can  be  induced  to 
come  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  work  for 
wages  which  will  leave  a  margin  of  profit  to 
the  employer,  we  will  be  the  first  to  welcome 
such  laborers  and  such  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

We  have  not  in  the  past,  however,  been  able 
to  induce  such  laborers  or  any  laborers  to 
come  to  Hawaii  except  by  advancing  the  cost 
of  their  passage,  and  we  gravely  doubt 
whether,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come, 
laborers  in  sufficient  number  from  any  quarter 
can  be  induced  to  come  to  Hawaii  unless  their 
passages  are  advanced  to  them. 

We  respectfully  request  therefore  that,  until 
it  can  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  American  laborers  can  be 
obtained  to  meet  the  industrial  requirements 
of  Hawaii,  the  extension  of  the  full  immigra- 


tion laws  of  the  United  States,  more  particu- 
larly those  portions  thereof  which  prohibit  the 
advance  by  an  employer  of  the  passage  money 
to  a  laborer  to  Hawaii,  may  be  delayed  in 
order  that  the  main  industries  of  the  country 
may  not  be  subjected  to  the  severe  strain  and 
loss  which  will  certainly  occur  if  the  entire 
labor  policy  of  the  country  is  suddenly  re- 
versed and  its  supply  cut  off  before  a  new 
source  of  supply  is  opened  up. 
We  •  remain. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
HAWAIIAN    SUGAR    PLANTERS'    AS- 
SOCIATION. 

By  its  President  J.  B.  Atherton,  and 
By  its   Secretary   C.   Bolte. 
Honolulu.  II.  I..  September  8,  1898. 

A  similar  memorial  from  the  Honolulu 
Chamber  of  Commerce  touches  on  many 
of  the  same  subjects,  but  treats  on  other 
matters  also.    I  give  a  portion  of  it. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  more  particularly 
affects  the  business  men  of  this  community, 
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The  isolation  of  Hawaii  from  all  other 
foreign  ports  renders  communication  with 
other  ports  impossible  except  by  sea. 

It  is  public  knowledge  that  the  shipping 
now  under  the  American  flag  in  ,deep  sea 
trade  is  extremely  limited  in  number. 

Practically  the  entire  exports  of  Hawaii  are 
to  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Until  recently,  nearly  all  of  such  exports 
were  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
allowing  of  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  com- 
paratively small  vessels  which  can  be  econo- 
mically used  on  that  comparatively  short 
trip.  But  the  present  large  product  of  beet 
sugar  in  California  and  the  increasing  crop 
in  Hawaii  has  during  the  last  year  or  two 
and  will  during  the  ensuing  years,  require  the 
export  of  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  to  New 
York. 

For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Ha- 
waiian crop  of  sugar  for  the  coming  season 
will  be  approximately  280,000  tons,  and  that 
such  quantity  will  be  considerably  increased 
during  the  crop  of  1900-1901.  Of  this  output, 
probably  some  100,000  tons  will  be  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  for  the  use  of  the  California 
refiners,  and  the  balance,  180,000  tons  shipped 


whom  we  more  direct! y  represent,  is  that  o? 
shipping. 

While  Hawaii  was  independent  the  ships 
of  all  countries  were  free  to  carry  freight  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Hawaii  and  those  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  approximately  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the  country 
has  been  done  in  American  bottoms,  but  the 
shipping  of  other  countries  has  been  required 
to  carry  the  remainder  of  the  freight. ' 

Under  annexation,  if  the  general  coasting 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  extended  to  the 
Hawaiian  trade,  it  will  prevent  vessels  sailing 
under  foreign  flags  from  carrying  either  pas- 
sengers or  freight  between  the  ports  of  Ha- 
waii and  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

This  Chamber  recognizes  the  propriety  of 
the  general  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  reserve  to  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  the  exclusive  right  to  engage 
in  the  coasting  business  and  desires  to  pre- 
sent the  following  facts  to  your  consideration, 
which  we  believe  show  the  propriety  of  delay- 
ing the  extension  of  such  coasting  laws  to  the 
trade  between  the  Hawaiian  ports  and  the 
ports  of  the  United  Slates,  at  least  for  the 
present. 


H.  H.  WILLIAMS 
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to  New  York  or  other  Eastern  United  State-, 
port. 

The  trip  from  Hawaii  around  Cape  Horn 
to  New  York  is  so  long  that  it  is  only  profit- 
able to  ship  freight  by  that  route  in  large 
vessels. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain, that  the  number  of  vessels  required  to 
transport  this  large  amount  of  freight,  to- 
gether with  the  other  exports  from  Hawaii  to 
the  United  States,  cannot  be  obtained  from 
among  the  American  mercantile  marine. 

If  the  crop  could  be  distributed  over  the  en- 
tire year,  this  might  be  accomplished,  but 
practically  the  entire  amount  must  be  shipped 
from  Hawaii  within  the  period  of  six  months. 

If  shipment  for  raw  sugar  is  not  obtainable 
immediately  after  its  manufacture,  it  will  sub- 
ject the  plantation  interests  to  heavy  loss,  as 
the  sugar  deteriorates  by  time,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  price  obtainable  therefor,  besides 
which  the  expense  of  storage  and  interest 
mount  up  rapidly  on  the  large  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  sugar. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican coasting  laws  are  to  be  immediately  ap- 
plied to  all  freights  carried  between  Hawaii" 
and  the  United  States,  the  present  inadequate 
shipping  facilities  and  lack  of  American  ships 
will  cause  a  large  loss  to  those  interested  in 
such  industry  without  producing  anv  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  any  other  person. 

Further  inconvenience  and  loss  which  will 
accrue  not  only  to  merchants  in  Hawaii  but 
to  the  entire  business  interests  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  all  the  pas- 
sengers, mail,  perishable  freight,  and  freight 
which  for  other  reaons  requires  quick  delivery 
either  to  or  from  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  are  carried  in  steamers. 

The  present  steamship  companies  running 
on  a  regular  schedule  across  the  Pacific  and 
calling  at  Hawaii  are  the  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co., 
the  Union  S.  S.  Co.,  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S. 
Co.,  the  Occidental  &  Oriental  S.  S.  Co..  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kwaisha.  and  the  Canadian- 
Australian  S.  S.  line.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  two  lines  from  Portland  and  Seattle 
to  Japan  which  occasionally  call  here,  and 
several  proposed  lines,  one  about  to  begin 
business  on  a  large  scale  from  San  Diego  to 
Yokohama  via  Honolulu. 

Of  the  lines  enumerated  only  three,  the 
Oceanic  S.  S.  Co..  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 
and  the  Occidental  &  Oriental  S.  S.  Co.  are 
American  companies. 


J.  M.  MONSARRAT 
Real  Estate  and  Financial  Agent 

The  others  are  English  or  Japanese  and  use 
exclusively  steamers  under  the  English  or 
Japanese  flag,  as  well  as  does  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  Company. 

It  will  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  and  also  upon  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  if  these  established  lines  of 
steamers  are  not  allowed  to  continue  to  carry 
passengers  and  freight  between  San  Francisco 
and  Hawaii,  as  if  all  but  American  ships  are 
prevented  from  carrying  passengers  and 
freight,  it  will  not  pay  them  to  come  to  Hono- 
lulu, and  instead  of  having  the  frequent  and 
extended  steam  service  which  is  now  given  by 
this  large  number  of  lines,  the  public  will  be 
served  by  only  two  steamship  companies,  to 
wit:  the  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

The  several  foreign  lines  alluded  to  are  all 
through  lines  from  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  if  they  are  prevented 
from  carrying  freight  and  passengers  between 
Hawaii  and  the  United  States,  it  will  so  cut 
down  the  profits  of  their  business  as  to  make 
it  problematical  whether  they  will  continue 
to  do  business  between  Hawaii  and  the  other 
foreign  countries  to  which  they  run.  thereby 
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cutting  off  the  'benefit  to  Hawaii  of  steam 
communication  with  the  various  other  foreign 
ports  of  the  Pacific. 

The  result  of  the  immediate  application  of 
the  United  States  coasting  laws  to  Hawaii 
will  be  to  shut  out  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  present  steam  communication  between 
Hawaii  and  other  ports,  thereby  reducing  the 
mail  and  shipping  facilities  by  that  amount. 

This  will  be  particularly  disastrous  to  the 
fresh  fruit  industry  of  Hawaii,  which  depends 
for  its  absolute  existence  upon  frequent  and 
rapid  steam  communication  with  California, 
as  if  such  communication  is  not  available  the 
fruit  ripens  and  is  lost  between  trips. 

Doubtless  in  course  of  time  the  reasons  for 
this  plea  will  no  longer  hold  good  as  Ameri- 
can shipping  will  be  placed  ion  the  routes  in- 
dicated, in  time;  but  for  the  immediate  pres- 
ent such  shipping  is  not  available,  and  this 
Chamber  most  respectfully  submits  that  the 
position  of  this  country  devoid  of  all  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world,  excepi 
by  sea,  warrants  a  suspension  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  United  States  navigation  laws  to 
Hawaii  in  so  far  as  such  law  will  prevent  the 
carrying  of  freight,  passengers  and  mail  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  other  American  ports,  un- 
til such  time  as  American  shipping  is  avail- 
able to  transact  such  business. 

The  memorial  closes  with  an  argu- 
ment for  delay  in  the  application  of  the 
American  tariff  to  Hawaii,  sufficient  at 
least,  for  ships  to  make  the  voyage  from 
the  east  coast  of  America,  and 'a  strong 
plea  for  cable  communication  and  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  arguments  so 
reasonable  and  temperately  put  should 
have  failed  to  have  weight  with  the  Com- 
missioners. This  matter  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Hawaii  is  vastly  more  important 
than  it  seems  on  its  face.  True,  these  Is- 
lands are  but  specks  on  the  map,  far  from 
any  other  land,  and  yet  in  this  limited 
area  is  to  be  determined  the  great  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  the  United  States 
is  fitted  to  assume  the  position  of  a  world 
power  with  foreign  dependencies  in 
many  quarters  of  the  globe.  Hawaii, 
governed  effectively  and  justly,  the  home 
of  a  thriving  and  contented  people,  se- 
cure under  the  folds  of  the  starry  flag 
from  any  foreign  foe  and  just  as  secure 
under  righteous  and  wise  laws  from  op- 


pression and  corruption  at  home,  able  to 
govern  its  local  affairs  as  its  own  best 
interests  demand,  and  to  work  out  for 
itself  the  prosperity  that  its  position  and 
resources  command,  will  become  a 
strong  reason  why  many  another  weak 
and  misgoverned  land  shall  seek  to  fol- 
low her  example.  They,  too,  will  wish 
to  hitch  their  wagons  to  the  Stars,  and 
the  Union  will  grow  and  grow  till  our 
great  principles  of  individual  liberty  and 
united  strength  shall  spread  througn  the 
earth. 

I  do  not  like  to  look  on  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  to  see  what  would  be  the 
result  if  Hawaii  should  not  be  happy  in 
her  new  state,  and  how  the  nations  would 
look  with  scornful  wonder  should  the 
polluting  touch  of  politics  cause  Hawaii 
to  wither  under  our  flag,  until  she  should 
long  again  for  the  happy  days  of  Queen 
Liliuokalani. 

But  assuming,  as  we  must  to  be  happy 
at  all  about  our  new  acquisition,  that  Ha- 
waii is  to  be  well  governed  and  prosper- 
ous, what  may  the  people  of  the  United 
States  expect  to  gain  from  her? 

In  the  first  place,  a  rounding  out  of 
our  resources  and  products.  The  chief 
exports  of  Hawaii,  cane  sugar,  coffee, 
and  rice,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  and  other 
tropical  fruits,  are  not  produced  in  Amer- 
ica in  anything  like  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  our  needs.  It  will  be  well  to 
have,  under  our  own  control  and  to  be 
taken  away  from  us  by  no  combination 
of  powers  likely  to  assail  us,  lands  that 
produce  all  these  things.  Next,  an  out- 
post, as  I  have  said,  on  the  Pacific  that 
will  keep  thousands  of  miles  farther  from 
our  shores  a  hostile  fleet.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hawaii  brings  us  into  a  position  to 
strike,  and  to  make  our  blow  effective, 
any  power  that  has  a  foothold  on  the 
Asiatic  coast. 

Sad  will  be  the  day,  it  is  true,  when  we 
shall  again  have  to  draw  the  sword,  but 
the  events  of  the  past  year  have  shown 
that  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  come, 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  history  is  con- 
centrated in  the  maxims  that  commend 
forethought  in  preparing  national  de- 
fense. 

Then,  too,  Hawaii  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  American  enterprise  and  Ameri- 
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can  capital.  It  is  no  place  for  the  poor 
man  to  go,  it  is  true;  labor  in  the  cane- 
field,  the  rice  swamp,  or  the  coffee  bush, 
is  hardly  suitable  for  the  white  man,  and 
there  are  at  least  fifty  thousand  yellow- 
skinned  reasons  why  the  man  with  his 
hands  only  to  depend  on  should  not  go 
to  Hawaii.  But  the  man  with  means, 
who  can  buy  his  coffee  or  sugar  land  and 
cultivate  it,  put  up  the  proper  appliances 
to  handle  his  crop,  and  wait  the  neces- 
sary two  or  three  years  before  returns 
begin  to  come  in,  can  achieve  fortune  for 
himself  and  help  build  up  the  commu- 
nity. Land  for  such  purposes  is  still 
abundant  and  can  be  had  on  all  the  Is- 
lands. Thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  soil 
adapted  to  coffee  and  sugar  cultures  may 
still  be  had  at  living  rates.  Such  men 
are  welcomed  to  the  Islands  and  will  find 
there  opportunities  to  grow  up  with  the 
country  that  are  better  than  a  claim  on 
the  Klondike.  It  will  not  be  like  going  to 
a  foreign  land.  The  flag  is  there  to  make 
the  American  new  comer  feel  at  home, 
the  people  are  his  kind,  the  language  is 
the  same,  the  money  and  the  business 
usages  are  all  familiar.      Then,  too,  he 
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may  take  his  family  in  the  security  that 
they  will  be  exposed  to  no  hardship,  that 
the  society  will  be  of  the  same  high  level 
that  he  finds  in  the  oldest  American 
communities,  that  his  church  will  be 
there  in  a  position  of  the  highest  respect, 
that  schools  for  his  children  will  be  on 
hand  as  good  as  the  best  he  has  left  be- 
hind. Truly  this  is  an  ideal  combination 
offered  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

One  modern  invention,  to  choose  an 
example  among  many,  has  reached  a 
higher  degree  of  evolution  in  Honolulu 
than  probably  any  city  of  its  size  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  the  telephone.  Almost 
every  house  inhabited  by  white  people 
has  its  telephone  and  its  use  is  universal. 

Should  Greater  America  take  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Carolines,  and  the  La- 
drones,  as  seems  likely  at  this  writing, 
and  should  the  great  empire  of  China  go 
to  pieces  entirely  and  be  apportioned 
among  the  great  powers,  with  America's 
claim  not  forgotten,  which  also  seems  far 
from  impossible  on  this  day,  when  news 
comes  of  American  warships  ordered  to 
Tien  Tsin,  then  the  possession  of  Ha- 
waii will  become  of  the  utmost  impor- 
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tance  to  the  United  States,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  all  through  our  history  to 
bless  the  day  when  Admiral  Miller  raised 
the  flag  over  the  Government  house  at 
Honolulu. 

The  flag  raising  was  accomplished  by 
Admiral  Miller  on  August  12,  1898.  It 
was  quietly  celebrated,  with  a  view  of 
sparing  the  feelings  of  the  royalists.  The 
flag  used  was  the  identical  piece  of  bunt- 
ing that  Paramount  Blount  hauled 
down.  It  was  reeved  to  halyards  of  wire 
rope  sent  for  the  purpose  by  the  Wash- 
burn &  Moen  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  was  probably  Admiral  Mil- 
ler's last  public  service  of  note;  for  he 
has  since  gone  back  to  San  Francisco  on 
his  flagship,  the  Philadelphia,  to  be  re- 
tired, having  reached  the  age  limit. 

And  always  Hawaii  will  remain  a 
Mecca  for  the  health-seeker  and  sight- 
seer. This  phase  of  the  subject  has  been 
so  dwelt  on  that  it  needs  no  enforcement. 
With  the  new  wave  of  patriotic  feeling 
that  has  come  over  the  American  people, 
the  exploration  of  the  wonders  on  our 
own  soil  is  likely  to  become  more  popu- 
lar than  the  European  tour  or  indiscrim- 
inate globe-trotting.  More  and  more  it 
will  become  the  custom  for  wealthy 
Americans  to  seek  the  "Paradise  of  the 
Pacific,"  to  bathe  in  the  warm  surf  of 
Waikiki,  to  climb  the  heights  of  the  Pali, 
to  travel  round  Oahu  on  the  railroad,  to 
visit  the  beautiful  Pearl  Harbor  with  its- 
growing  town,  to  stay  at  the  fine  Ha- 
waiian Hotel  in  Honolulu,  where  the 
sweet  music  of  the  Hawaiian  band  is 
played  twice  a  week,  to  ride  about  the 
streets  of  the  city,  wondering  at  the 
charming  admixture  of  tropical  beauty 
and  Anglo-Saxon  push. 

The  trip  on  the  Oahu  railroad  is  one 
that  attracts  tourists  by  the  amount  of 
sightseeing  it  offers  for  a  small  expendi- 
ture of  exertion;  for  Honolulu's  climate 
is  tropical  enough  to  make  the  visitor 
chary  of  much  walking,  or  even  of  much 
riding  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  first 
sense  the  Californian  has  on  boarding 
the  train  is  one  of  home  likeness,  which 
is  explained  when  he  notes  that  the  cars 
were  made   at   Newark,    California.     A 


glance  out  of  the  window,  however,  dis- 
pels this  feeling,  for  there  is  the  wonder- 
ful tropical  vegetation  about  him,  and  al- 
most brushing  the  car  roofs  are  the 
fronds  of  the  cocoanuts  and  other  palms, 
the  banana,  the  algeroba,  and  the  alli- 
gator pear.  Then  the  rice  swamps,  with 
men  working  the  flooded  fields,  and  the 
great  artificial  fish  ponds,  where  ancient 
Hawaiian  constructions  are  made  to 
serve  modern  uses,  with  the  taboo  on  the 
use  of  fish  by  women  happily  removed. 
Next  are  the  blue  reaches  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, long  ago  ceded  to  the  United  States 
for  a  coaling  station.  Even  now  Pearl 
City  is  growing  into  a  thriving  place,  in 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  because  of 
this  fine  harbor,  it  shall  perhaps  play 
Liverpool  to  Honolulu's  London.  The 
train  next  takes  the  traveler  into  the  re- 
gion of  great  sugar  plantations,  where 
much  time  might  be  spent  in  seeing  and 
learning  about  the  operations  of  the 
plantations  and  mills.  The  train  stops  at 
the  great  six-thousand-acre  Ewa  planta- 
tion several  hours,  giving  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  mill,  which  crushes  out 
116  tons  of  sugar  a  day,  using  only  the 
dried  pulp  of  the  cane  for  fuel.  A  short 
ride  of  an  hour  more  is  required  to  reach 
Waianae,  the  terminus  of  the  original  33 
miles  of  the  road,  but  now  an  extension 
of  twenty-two  miles  more  reaches  to 
Waiahua.  The  intention  is  to  make  this 
road  encircle  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and 
thus  bring  into  touch  with  Honolulu  all 
this  fruitful  coast  line. 

Then  the  visitor  who  has  time  will 
take  the  inter-island  steamers  and  visit 
Hawaii  proper  with  its  great  coffee  plan- 
tations and  its  grand  Volcano  Drive  to 
Kilauea,  where  Pele  has  her  fiery  home. 
Kauai,  the  Garden  Isle,  may  attract  them 
to  see  its  wealth  of  bloom  and  its  natives 
less  touched  by  civilization  than  the 
Oahu  Kanakas,  or  Molokai  may  draw 
them  to  gaze  with  pity  and  wonder  on 
the  leper  colony. 

All  these  and  many  more  advantages 
will  come  to  America  from  the  posses- 
sion of  Hawaii.  Let  her  see  to  it  that  the 
little  Island  country  does  not  receive  too 
much  the  worse  end  of  the  bargain. 


• 
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SUGAR   GROWING    IN    HAWAII 


By  FRANK  H.   SEAGRAVE. 


IT  IS  probable  that  nine  persons  out  of 
ten  if  questioned  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  backbone  of  agricultural 
industry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  would 
without  hesitation  answer  that  it  the  rais- 
ing of  sugar.  The  product  is  SO  common 
an  article  of  diet,  the  price  of  it  has  fluc- 
tuated in  such  a  fanciful  way  in  the  past 
decades,  so  much  has  been  heard  in  poli- 
tics of  the  enormous  returns  on  their  in- 
vestments to  the  holders  of  sugar  stock, 
that  the  popular  mind  looks  at  sugar 
growing  through  a  glamor  as  if  there 
were  something  beyond  the  natural  in  its 
profit-making  power. 

This  is  right,  too.  in  a  general  way.  for 
more  money  has  probably  been  made  in 
sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  in 
any  other  one  commodity.     But  to  pros- 
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pective  settlers  the  matter  of  sugar  grow- 
ing is  one  of  less  importance  than  coffee 
or  rice  culture,  or  the  thousand  and  one 
other  agricultural  pursuits  which  are 
open  to  the  farmer  in  Hawaii.  The  rea- 
son for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age settler  has  only  a  small  capital  when 
he  comes  ashore.  Sugar  growing  re- 
quires large  capital,  expensive  machin- 
ery, and  an  elaborate  irrigation  plant, 
and  according  to  Government  report, 
lias  never  proved  remunerative  to  small 
investors. 

Mills  for  grinding  —  or  something  like 
diffusion  cells  to  take  their  place  —  are 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  to  keep  a  mill 
profitably  busy,  a  large  area  of  cane  must 
be  set  out.  The  cost  of  all  this  has  so  far 
served  to  keep  the  business  in  the  hands 
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of  a  few  individuals  or  corporations,  and 
while  a  few  planters  grow  cane  and  de- 
pend on  a  neighborly  mill  to  grind  their 
product,  the  conditions  are  such  that 
their  number  is  not  on  the  increase. 

Almost  everybody  in  the  Islands,  how- 
ever, owns  sugar  stock, —  that  is,  every- 
body who  can.  The  1898  crop  of  the 
Honokaa  Sugar  Company  on  Hawaii, 
was  six  thousand  tons  and  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  thirty-five  per  cent  on  its  stock. 
The  Pioneer  Mill  Company  on  Maui  this 
year  paid  forty  per  cent  on  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $750,000,  and  an  examination  of 
the  books  of  the  other  great  companies 
would  show  a  similar  record  of  prosper- 
ity. 

The  whole  number  of  plantations  now 
on  the  Islands  would  probably  not  count 
up  to  a  hundred,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
enlarge  those  now  in  existence  rather 
than  to  add  to  the  number. 

The  largest  among  these  are  Waialua 
Plantation,  Oahu,  capitalized  at  $3,000,- 
000,  Ewa  on  the  same  island,  $2,000,000 
Pioneer  Mill  Company,  Maui,  $1,350,- 
000,  and  Honokaa  Sugar  Company,  Ha- 
waii, $1,000,000.  These  have  a  capacity 
for  an  output  of  from  12,000  to  40,000 
tons. 

Other  leading  plantations  are  the  Ke- 
alia,  Kauai,  7,000 -tons  per  annum;  Ma- 
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kaweli  Plantation,  Kauai,  (Hawaiian 
Sugar  Company,)  13,000  tons;  the 
Spreckelsville  Plantation,  Maui,  (Ha- 
waiian Commercial  Company,)  10,000  to 
11,000  tons;  Onomea  Plantation,  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  about  8,700  tons;  Hilo  Sugar 
Company,  Hawaii,  about  8,500  tons ;  Pa- 
auhau  Plantation,  Hawaii,  about  7,000 
tons;  the  Lihue  Plantation,  Kauai,  7,000 
to  8,000  tons. 

All  of  these  plantations  lie  near  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  area  of  land  suit- 
able to  cane  cultivation  runs  around  the 
Islands  from  the  water  to  the  timber 
lands  on  the  higher  ground  of  the  inte- 
rior. Two  thousand  feet  is  about  the 
highest  line  of  successful  cultivation. 
This  would  seem  to  give  a  very  wide  ex- 
tent of  available  land,  and  would,  if  ele- 
vation were  the  only  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  cane  belt,  however,  is  much 
diversified  in  contour.  Much  of  it  is 
steep  and  broken  up  by  hills  and  dry  ra- 
vines, a  large  part  of  it  is  rocky  and  thin 
of  soil,  and  lastly,  there  is  only  a  small 
part  of  it  where  the  natural  supply  of 
water  in  streams  is  sufficient  to  supply 
the  fluid  in  quantities  necessary  for  irri- 
gation. 

So  evident  were  these  facts  that  it  be- 
came the  fashion  some  years  ago  to  say 
that  the  area  of  cane  planting  had  practi- 
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calk  reached  its  maximum,  and  that 
there  was  no  Further  room  for  profitable 
expansion. 

Time  is  showing  that  this  view  is 
wholly  incorrect.  It  was  no  doubt  true 
from  the  standpoint  of  conditions  as  then 
understood,  but  so  many  advances  have 
been  made  that  a  new  and  wonderful  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  the  growth  of 
the  industry,  all  tending  to  its  expansion. 

Foremost  among  these  is  t,he  scientific 
development  in  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion. The  old  devices  for  cultivation  and 
manufacture  have  given  way  to  others 
which  produce  a  given  product  at  a  les- 
ser cost.  Engineers  have  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  pumping  the  water  ne- 
cessary for  irrigation  and  of  storing  it  for 
use  at  will,  at  a  cost  not  before  deemed 
possible.  And  finally,  experiment  has 
shown  that  the  whole  cane  belt  is  under- 
lain by  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  arte- 
sian water  easily  tapped,  thus  rendering 
the  dependence  on  surface  streams  for  ir- 
rigation a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  1894  it  was  estimated  that  24,000 
acres  were  cropped.  In  1896  the  area 
had  grown  to  30,000.  Today  it  is  nearer 
to  40,000,  and  promises  to  double  on  that 
figure  before  the  century  is  out. 

One  other  thing,  however,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  advance.  This  is 
the  development  of  the  chemical  side  o{ 
sugar  production.  Not  alone  have  new 
methods  of  extraction  and  purification 
been  adopted  through  the  close  scientific 
study  of  the  subject,  but  the  chemist  has 
been  able  to  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
crop  by  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  soils. 
The  chemical  characteristics  of  the  soil 
coming  from  a  given  plantation  being 
determined  by  experiment,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  scientific  agriculturist  to 
prescribe  the  fertilizers  necessary  to 
bring  the  land  up  to  its  highest  bearing 
power.  And  this  is  what  is  being  done 
with  greater  precision  and  perfection 
every  day. 

Sugar  stock,  like  that  of  mining  cor- 
porations, is  subject  to  the  fluctuations 
of  speculation.  It  is  not  alone  the  real 
value  which  determines  its  market  price. 
More  than  one  battle  royal  has  been 
waged  over  the  control  of  a  particular 
company,  and  fortunes  have  been  made 
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EDWARD  POLLITZ 

and  lost  in  its  manipulation  with  daz- 
zling rapidity. 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  deal  by 
which  the  control  of  the  Hawaiian  Com- 
mercial and  Sugar  Company  passed 
from  its  original  owners  to  an  associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  brokers. 

The  company's  stock  had  been  con- 
sidered of  the  best.  The  plantation  was 
in  excellent  order,  the  crop  promise  was 
of  the  best,  and  everything  seemed  to  be 
moving  properly  financially,  when  sud- 
denly the  stock  began  to  tumble.  Large 
blocks  of  it  were  offered  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  at  less  than  the  market 
price.  Rumors  of  an  assessment  were 
common  on  the  street.  An  increase  in 
the  capital  stock  was  indefinitely  pro- 
posed. Moderate  investors  began  to  be 
frightened. 

(  )ne  of  the  most  active  in  a  moderate 
way  in  pushing  the  stork  before  its  de- 
cline had  been  Edward  Pollitz  of  the 
broking  firm  of  Edward  Pollitz  &  Co. 
of  San  Francisco.  I  [e  had  invested  more 
himself  than  he  cared  to  lose,  and  had 
advised    hi>  friends    to  go   in    as   well. 

Alarmed  at  the  situation,  he  planned  a 
coup  which,  if  successful,  should  give  his 
friends  tile  control. 

Quietly  slipping  out  of  San  Francisco, 
he  went   to   Hon,. lulu  and  investig 
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the  company's  affairs.  He  found  them 
in  unimpeachable  condition.  So  good 
was  the  company's  credit  in  the  Islands 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  a 
syndicate  there  to  buy  from  him  a  con- 
trol of  its  stock  at  a  good  market  price. 
He  did  not  own  or  control  enough  stock 


to  do  this,  but  he  was  a  broker, 
and  this  did  not  worry  him.  He 
sold  the  control  just  the  same  as 
if  he  did  own  it,  contracting  to  de- 
liver it  in  sixty  days.  Then  he 
returned  to  San  Francisco  to 
make  good  his  word. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  done 
with  utmost  secrecy;  for  had  a 
rumor  of  the  truth  reached  the 
street,  the  stock  would  have  gone 
up  witli  a  bound  and  the  purchase 
of  a  control  become  an  impossibil- 
ity. 

He  started'  in  buying  small  lots, 
but  with  such  extreme  reluctance 
that  the  bears  were  deceived  into 
unloading  on  him  all  the  stock 
they  had.  So  successful  was  he  in 
his  ruse  that  the  price  of  the  stock 
actually  declined  under  his  manip- 
ulations. A  control  once  gained, 
he  asked  for  the  management  of 
the  company,  which  was  perforce 
turned  over  to  him.  He  rilled  his 
contract  with  the  Hawaiian  plant- 
ers, pocketed  the  difference  in  the 
buying  and  selling  price,  and  both 
he  and  those  who  stood  with  him 
in  the  pool  were  not  only  saved 
from  loss,  but  came  out  with 
riches  from  the  deal. 

It  was  not  intended  in  what 
was  said  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  to  discourage  men 
with  money  from  going  into 
sugar  culture  in  Hawaii.  For 
them  there  will  be  phenomenal 
returns.  The  warning  was  given  to 
those  with  small  capital  lest,  going  with 
the  wrong  idea,  they  should  go  to  wreck 
in  this  work  through  lack  of  knowledge. 
There  is  room  for  them  —  but  it  is  in 
coffee  growing,  fruit  raising,  or  some 
other  industry  than  sugar  culture. 
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COFFEE  CULTURE  IN  OUR  NEW  ISLANDS 


By  GEORGE  W.   CRESWEIX ' 


SCARCKLY  was  annexation  an  ac- 
complished fact,  when  an  enter- 
prising San  Francisco  dealer 
iwungotri  a  huge  sign  reading:  "Patron- 
ize home  industry.  Buy  American  coffee 
raised  in  Hawaii,"  thus  calling  attention 
to  an  occupation  which  promises  to  rival 
even  sugar  growing  in  importance  in  the 
new  American  possession. 
The  coffee  plant  prows  wild  in  the  1  [a- 

waiian  Islands,  and  has  been  used  by  the 
natives  and  cultivated  in  a  desultory  wav 
for  many  generations.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  systematic  introduction  of  coffee 
planting  as  an  industry  was  attempted  by 

l  Mr  Creswefl  la  fonder  of  the  boose  of  G   w  Cres- 
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the  government,  and  under  its  encour- 
agement, a  number  of  large  plantations 
were  set  out.  For  a  season  the  experi- 
ment was  successful,  but  a  peculiar  sort 
of  blight  —  the  dactylopius  —  settled  on 
the  plants  with  results  destructive  to 
both  leaves  and  crop,  and  sugar  taking  a 

leap  in  price  at  that  time,  mosl  of  the 
discouraged  coffee  planters  gave  up  the 
business  for  the  more  lucrative  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cane.  Some  coffee,  however, 
has  been  shipped  from  the  Islands  since 
1870.  With  the  greater  familiarity  with 
conditions  governing  successful  growth, 
and  the  discovery  of  wider  areas  of  lands 
favorable  to  its  culture,  a  new  impetus 
has  been  given  to  the  work,  and  now  it 
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bids  fair  to  outdo  all  othe  branches  of 
agriculture  in  popularity  and  financial 
return. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  only  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  Islands  could  coffee 
be  grown  with  assurance  of  success.  The 
islands  lie  on  the  very  edge  of  the  tropics 
and  for  nine  months  are  subject  to  the 
buffeting  of  the  northeast  trades.  As  a 
result  the  Southern  and  Western  sides  of 
the  Islands  have  a  much  more  equable 
and  steadier  climate  than  those  exposed 
directly  to  the  wind.  There  is  less  rain- 
fall, too,  and  a  more  even  warmth. 

These  are  the  Kona  districts,  so  called 
because  they  are  subject  only  to  the 
Kona,  or  south  wind.  It  was  natural  that 
the  coffee  raised  should  come  from. the 
most  favored  districts,  and  so  today, 
Kona  coffee  is  the  technical  name 
for  all  of  that  staple  shipped  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  there  is  a 
large  area  outside  of  these  dis- 
tricts which  has  been  practically 
proved  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
•of  this  product. 

Coffee  does  not  thrive  at  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been 
grown  at  a  height  of  five  hundred 
feet  where  the  soil  was  porous 
and  of  unusual  richness,  but  the 
practical  range  is  from  twelve 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  Above  that  it  is 
possible  as  high  as  two  thousand 
six  hundred  feet,  but  does  not 
thrive    or   bear    as    at    the    lower 


levels.  Trees  set  out  at  the 
five-hundred-foot  elevation  grow 
faster  than  those  higher  up,  and 
come  more  quickly  into  bear- 
ing, but  the  plants  run  more  to 
wood  and  have  not  the  stamina 
of  those  maturing  more  slowly. 
They  bear  fewer  berries  when 
mature,  and  come  more  quickly 
to  the  period  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. The  highest  bearing 
coffee  known  in  the  Islands  is 
stated  by  the  Government  report 
to  be  "twenty-five  miles  from 
the  town  of  Hilo  in  the  cele- 
brated Olaa  district." 

There  are  only  eight  of  the 
Islands — Niihau,  Kauai,  Oahu, 
Molokai,  Maui,  Lauia,  Kahoolawe,  and 
Hawaii,  which  are  practical  for  agri- 
culture. Of  these  the  ones  best  suited 
for  coffee  seem  to  be  Hawaii,  Maui, 
Oahu,  and  Kauai.  The  Government 
estimate  is  that  there  is  in  them  over 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
fitted  practically  for  coffee  planting, 
of  which  only  about  fifty  thousand 
is  now  planted  with  coffee  trees. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  chance 
here  for  all  the  capital  that  will  drift  into 
the  islands  in  many  years.  The  lands 
can  be  had  in  small  parcels  and  at  prices 
ranging  from  ten  dollars  to  thirty  dol- 
lars per  acre.  There  is  not  required  the 
enormous  capital  and  expensive  ma- 
chinery necessary  in  sugar  planting,  and 
while  the  return  is  not  immediate,  the 
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peril n|  of  waiting  is  made  easy  by  the 
possibility  of  raising  marketable  stuff  of 
other  sorts  on  the  land  while  waiting  for 
the  coffee  trees  t<  i  gr<  >w . 

So  much  1 1 .- 1  >  been  written  about  the 
technical  details  of  setting  out  coffee 
plants  and  their  cultivation,  that  it  would 
be  thrashing  old  straw  to  repeat  them 
here.  The  facts  not  generally  known 
are  rather  as  to  methods  of  treatment 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  plant 
itself.  The  coffee  tree  is  an  ari>; 
of  the  plant  family  and  has  to  be  handled 
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with  gloves.  Tt  sounds  very  easy  to  say 
that  one  must  prepare  the  -round,  raise 
young  plants  in  a  nursery,  set  them  out 
when  of  a  certain  age,  ami  wait  for  them 
to  -row.  If  the  planter  were  >etting  OUt 
ordinary  orchard  trees,  this  formula 
would  approximately  cover  his  pro- 
cedure. But  the  coffee  plant  cannot  be 
handled  that  way.  The  ground  once 
cleared  ami  the  holes  marked  out  with 
stakes,  the  digging  of  the  places  for  the 
to  he  brought  from  the  nursery  is 
begun.     Each  hole  is  from  a  foot  and  a 
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half  to  two  feet  wide  and  about  two  feet 
deep.  The  top  soil  is  laid  carefully  on 
one  side  and  the  sub-soil  on  the  other. 
The  holes  are  left  open  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible 
—  a  month  if  the  time  can  be  given. 
The  bottom  of  the  holes  is  probed  with 
a  crowbar  and  if  rock  is  found,  it  is  care- 
fully dug  out  and  removed.  The  soil 
must  be  deep  and  porous  if  the  tree  is 
ultimately  to  thrive. 

When  the  time  for  planting  begins,  the 
hole  is  all  filled  up  again.  The  dirt  is 
sifted  and  pulverized  before  being  put 
back  and  the  top  soil  goes  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  what  was  the  sub-soil  to  be  used 
at  the  top.  The  stake  is  set  back  again 
in  the  middle  of  the  hole  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  tree  is  to  stand. 

The  coffee  tree  has  a  long  tap  root, 
with  laterals  spreading  from  it  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  sa3' 
it,  but  unless  in  transplanting,  the  tap 
root  goes  straight  down  as  it  primarily 
grew  and  each  lateral  is  spread  out  in  its 
proper  direction,  the  transplanted  tree 
will  never  reach  its  full  perfection. 
Twist  up  the  tap  root  of  an  ordinary  tree, 
and  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the 
new  direction  and  go  on  as  before.  But 
not  so  with  the  coffee  tree.  If  its  tap 
root  is  bent  or  doubled  up,  it  will  start 
all  right  and  appear  healthy  for  a  year 
or  more,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  bear- 
ing time,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
strength  to  produce  the  fruit.  So  urgent 
is  this  need  of  moving  the  plant  without 
disturbing  the  roots,  that  a  special  ma- 
chine like  a  hollow  cylinder  has  been  in- 
vented to  take  them  up  with  a  core  of 
dirt  round  them  and  deposit  them  where 
wanted.  The  holes  for  them  are  made 
with  another  cylinder  of  the  same  size, 
and  if  a  tap  root  should  be  longer  than 
the  core  and  protrude,  it  is  cut  off  rather 
than  take  the  risk  of  doubling. 

Once  set,  eternal  vigilance  in  weeding 
and  cultivation  is  the  price  of  success. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  tropical 
warmth  and  moisture  bring  the  weeds  to 
maturity  in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 
Every  two  or  three  weeks,  the  ground 
must  be  gone  over  so  as  to  root  them  out 
before  they  go  to  seed. 

There  is  still  much  discussion  on  what 
would  seem  vital  points  in  coffee  culture 


For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the 
coffee  tree  would  not  grow  in  the  open, 
but  must  be  shaded  by  some  other  tree 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  To  this 
day  there  are  many  plantations  in  which 
the  kukui  trees  are  left  in  the  clearing 
and  planted  where  not  standing  natur- 
ally, to  furnish  this  artificial  shade. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute, 
however,  that  the  coffee  tree  can  be  culti- 
vated successfully  without  this  peculiar 
shelter,  and  more  and  more  plantations 
are  being  set  out  in  the  open  sun.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  shade  was  nec- 
essary in  the  days  of  primitive  cultivation 
when  the  ground  was  only  scratched 
over,  and  the  times  of  working  few  and 
far  between. 

Waiting  for  a  coffee  plantation  to  bear 
is  as  slow  a  process  as  waiting  for  returns 
from  an  orange  orchard  in  California,  j 
The  first  two  years  are  all  outgo,  with  no 
return.  The  second  year  a  small  crop  of 
garden  truck  may  be  raised  between  the 
rows  without  injury  to  the  trees.  The 
third  year  a  maiden  crop  will  be  borne, 
from  which  about  enough  will  be  real- 
ized to  pay  the  expense  of  working.  The 
fourth  year  a  fair  profit  will  accrue,  and 
by  the  fifth  year  the  trees  will  be  in  full 
bearing  and  extremely  profitable.  The 
average  life  of  the  bearing  tree  is  forty 
years. 

Full  bearing  trees  will  produce  from 
850  to  1,200  pounds  of  coffee  to  the  acre, 
which  will  sell  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  a  pound.  The  Island  coffee  is 
cleaner  than  that  coming  from  Mexico 
or  South  America,  plumper  in  berry  and 
of  equal  size.  In  flavor  it  is  far  superior 
to  anything  else  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  this  last  quality  that  gives  to  cof- 
fee culture  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  its 
sure  promise  of  stability.  If  it  were  of  no 
better  grade  than  that  from  Chiapas, 
Vera  Cruz,  or  Rio,  there  might  eventu- 
ally come  a  competition  from  those  quar- 
ters due  to  the  cheapness  of  labor,  that 
would  lower  the  price  and  render  the  in- 
vestment unprofitable.  But  Hawaiian 
coffee  comes  in  competition,  not  with  the 
cheaper  grades  but  only  with  the  better 
qualities, —  and  there  is  small  danger 
that  there  will  ever  be  a  glut  in  Java  or 
Mocha  or  the  others  of  its  class. 


READY   FOR   THE   SOLDIERS 


HOW   HONOLULU    CARED    FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  TROOPS 

By  ELIZABETH  VAX  CLEVE  HALL 


IT  WAS  Saturday  morning,  June,  4, 
1898,  and  the  little  city  of  Hono- 
lulu had  turned  out  en  masse,  to  bid 
Godspeed  to  the  first  detachment  of 
troops  bound  for  Manila. 

Tn  the  crowd  on  the  wharf  stood  two 
ladies  talking  eagerly  of  the  pleasure  of 
the  three  days  just  past,  and  proudly  of 
the  excellent  conduct  of  the  soldiers. 
who  had  had  the  freedom  of  the  town 
and  had.  in  no  instance,  abused  its  hos- 
pitality. 

"There's  one  point."  said  the  eldest 
lady,  "where  we  have  been  remiss :  we 
should  have  had  some  place,  if  only  a 
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tent,  for  the  sick  men.  It  would  have 
been  a  real  boon  to  the  few  invalids  if 

they  could  have  been  taken  ashore  for 
these  three  days,  and  would  have  given 
opportunity  for  the  thorough  renovation 
of  their  infirmaries." 

"You  are  right."  was  the  reply,  "we 
must  see  what  can  be  done  before  the 
next  transports  come." 

We  dare  not  claim  thai  this  was  the 
starting  point:  as  it  is  plain  that  the  same 
idea  had  presented  itself  to  others,  for 
on  Monday.  June  6th.  in  response  to  a 
call  from  Dr.  Wayson,  a  goodly  number 
of  men  and  women  met  at  the  Y.  M.  C 
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A.  Hall,  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  of 
Hawaii  was  formed.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  appointed: 

President,  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Sewall; 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Dole  and 
Princess  Kaiulani;  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Day;  treasurer,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Jones;  chair- 
man of  finance  committee,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Damon;  chairman  of  executive  commit- 
tee, Mrs.  C.  M.  Hyde;  chairman  of  visit- 
ing committee,  Mrs.  A.  F  Judd;  chair- 
man of  sewing  committee,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Jordan;  chairman  of  flower  committee, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Walker;  chairman  of  enter- 
tainment committee,  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 
Ballou;  chairman  of  nurses,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Wood. 

In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Day's  depar- 
ture for  the  States,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Cooper 
has  been  appointed  secretary  in  her 
stead. 

The  officers  with  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees constitute  a  board  of  managers. 
The  advisory  board  consists  of  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Irwin,  Dr.  Clifford  B.  Wood,  and  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Cooper. 

Two  pleasant  rooms  in  the  Masonic 
Temple  were  generously  offered  the  So- 
ciety, rent  free;  the  offer  was  appreciated 
and  would  have  been  gratefully  accepted, 
had  not  Mr.  W.  G.  Irwin  tendered  the 
use  of  two  larger  rooms  in  his  new  build- 
ing on  Nuuanu  Avenue  on  the  same 
terms.  The  new  rooms  were,  on  the 
whole,  more  centrally  located,  and  here 
the  Red  Cross  Headquarters  were  finally 
established.  A  generous  firm  of  lumber 
merchants  presented  a  sign-board  and  an 
equally  generous  painter  decorated  it 
suitably,  and  there  it  hangs,  a  fine  large 
sign,  plainly  visible  to  average  eyes  at 
least  half  a  block  off. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  temporary 
hospital  was  the  pretty  cottage  on  Bere- 
tania  street  known  as  the  "Child  Garden." 
Rent  for  one  month  was  given  us,  and 
the  work  of  fitting  up  the  place  was  at 
once  commenced.  The  pretty  school- 
room was  transformed  into  a  pleasant 
hospital  ward,  and  the  large  lanai,  or 
wide  veranda,  made  a  convenient  recep- 
tion and  dining-room,  with  space  for 
safe,  refrigerator,  and  oil  stove.  A 
trained  nurse  was  engaged  with  two  boys 
from  the  Kamehameha  School  for  assist- 


ants, beside  a  Chinese  cook.  Some  fur- 
niture was  given,  some  loaned,  and  some 
was  purchased.  The  Princess  Kaiulani 
gave  a  dozen  beautifully  made  sheets. 
Drugs  and  many  necessary  hospital  ap- 
pliances were  given  by  the  firm  of  Ben- 
son, Smith  &  Co.,  who  also  made  up 
prescriptions  without  charge.  Grateful 
acknowledgment  is  also  due  the  medical 
men  of  Honolulu  who  heartily  gave  their 
services,  and  whose  helpful  counsel  was 
an  essential  element  to  the  success  of  the 
work.  Ladies  met  at  headquarters  and 
made  three  dozen  sheets,  as  many  pil- 
low-cases and  twenty-five  night-shirts; 
and  when  the  second  lot  of  transports 
came,  the  little  hospital  was  ready  for 
occupancy. 

The  community  has  well  sustained  its 
reputation  for  generosity.  Headquarters 
have  been  furnished  with  chairs,  tables, 
two  sewing  machines,  and  gifts  of  flan- 
nel, sheeting,  cotton  cloth,  etc.,  have 
been  sent  in,  while  many  are  the  acts  of 
kindness  which  cannot  be  specified, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  forgotten. 

Among  the  entertainments  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society  were  delightful 
illustrated  lectures  by  Mr.  Burton 
Holmes,  a  concert  by  the  Honolulu 
High  School,  a  meet  of  local  wheelmen 
at  Cyclomere  Park,  which  was  gener- 
ously placed  at  our  disposal  for  one 
evening  free  of  charge.  Nor  would  we 
forget  the  baseball  game,  though  the 
gate  receipts  were  seriously  diminished 
by  the  arrival  of  some  very  attractive 
transports.  The  players  did  their  part, 
it  was  the  public  who  proved  fickle,  01 
whose  desire  to  give  hearty  welcome  to 
the  coming  guests  became,  for  the  mo- 
ment, uncontrollable. 

The  Society  has  received  from  mem- 
bership fees,  $601 ;  from  cash  donations, 
$1,348.71;  from  monthly  pledges,  $33, 
and  from  entertainments  $527.60,  mak- 
ing the  total  cash  receipts  $2,510.31. 
From  materials  given  and  purchased  450 
flannel  bandages  have  been  made,  which 
are  distributed  among  the  transports  for 
hospital  use  as  they  are  needed;  150 
denim  pillows  have  been  given  to  sol- 
diers on  different  ships;  125  mosquito 
nets  are  waiting  now  for  chance  to  send 
them  to  Manila  to  be  added  to  the  Red 
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Cross  hospital  outfit  sent  by  the  Califor- 
nia Society.  The  receipts  of  the  Society 
cannot  be  computed  in  figures.  There 
have  been  most  generous  gifts  in  hos- 
pital delicacies,  and  all  sorts  of  supplies. 

Expenditures  have  amounted  to 
$1,388.55,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
S1.1_M.76.  From  materials  supplied  by 
Government,  the  ladies  have  made  three 
dozen  sheets  and  five  dozen  pillow-slips 
for  the  United  States  hospital,  and  when 
the  temporary  hospital  was  no  longer, 
the  Society  turned  over  all  cots,  linen, 
bedding,  dishes,  and  the  like,  to  the  new 
establishment.  The  list  of  members  is 
not  a  long  one;  there  are  47  life  members 
paying  $10.00  each,  and  131  annual 
members,  who  pay  $1.00  each.  Total  list 
of  members  17S.  Some  of  the  annual 
members  are  children,  who  have  paid 
their  fees  from  their  own  earnings.  Their 
willing  little  feet  have  run  many  errands, 
and  their  ready  helpfulness  is  deserving 
of  recognition.  One  little  boy,  while 
wondering  what  he  could  do  as  an  active 
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member  of  the  Society,  learned  that 
army  hospital  rations  do  not  include 
eggs.  He  cares  for  the  family  poultry, 
and  sells  the  eggs  generally  to  his* 
mother,  but  he  thinks  he  can  save  an  oc- 
casional dozen  to  give  to  the  United 
States  hospital. — "home-made  eggs,  war- 
ranted fresh."  Some  children  will  grow 
flowers  and  in  various  ways  they  will  de- 
velop the  self-forgetful  spirit. 

The  idea  of  a  United  States  hospital 
was  first  thought  of  by  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  when  General  Merritt  came 
and  the  President.  Mrs.  Sewall,  laid  the 
matter  before  him,  he  at  once  recognized 
the  necessity  and  looked  about  for  a 
place.  The  premises  known  as  Inde- 
pendence Park  were  secured.  The  loca- 
tion is  a  convenient  one,  on  King  street, 
far  enough  from  town  to  be  a  quiet 
neighborhood,  yet  directly  on  the  line  of 
street  cars. 

There  was  a  large  pavilion  on  the 
grounds,  and  this,  it  was  decided,  could 
be  altered  to  suit  the  present  needs.  Gen- 
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eral  Merritt  entrusted  the  planning  and 
supervision  of  this  work  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  a  trust  which  has  been 
faithfully  performed.  Offices,  operating 
rooms,  wards,  private  rooms,  and  baths, 
have  been  made,  and  the  result  is  a  con- 
venient, well  ventilated,  cheerful  hospi- 
tal. A  separate  cottage  has  been  built 
in  the  rear  for  patients  having  conta- 
gious complaints.  The  surgeon  in  charge 
seems    pleased   with    the    arrangements. 

Doctor  Griffiths  believes  in  women  as 
nurses,  but  the  Government  does  not 
provide  for  such  help.  The  Red  Cross, 
therefore,  employs  a  matron,  and  at 
present  a  trained  nurse  for  serious  cases. 

Accommodations  at  the  temporary 
Red  Cross  Hospital  were  necessarily 
limited,  and  the  Society  arranged  to  put 
the  most  critical  cases  in  the  Queen's 
Hospital.  There  have  been  nineteen  of 
these  cases  at  the  Queen's  Hospital, 
three  of  them  fatal.  At  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital  there  have  been  in  all  thirty- 
two  men;  two  have  died.  Both  hospitals 
were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  at 
the  last,  just  before  the  new  hospital  was 
ready  for  occupancy.  At  one  time  there 
were  fourteen  in  the  Red  Cross. 

When  troop  ships  are  in  port,  the  Red 
Cross  Headquarters  are  kept  open  from 
10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Writing  materials, 
and  reading  matter  are  provided,  and 
some  twenty-four  hundred  letters  have 
been  written  in  the  rooms.  Of  late  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  provide  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  or  jam,  except  on  the  day 
when  the  general  feast  was  spread.  On 
one  day,  which  is  probably  a  fair  sample 
of  these  headquarters'  lunches,  four  hun- 
dred loaves  of  bread  were  used,  some  be- 
ing home-made,  and  sent  in  as  a  gift,  but 
the  most  being  purchased  by  the  Society. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  appear  at  the 
Headquarters  was  a  son  of  Erin,  evi- 
dently from  the  near  vicinity  of  Blarney 
castle,  possibly  from  "Cork's  own  town." 
To  this  man,  after  a  protracted  diet  of 
salthorse  and  hardtack,  fresh  bread  and 
butter  and  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea,  were 
apparently  like  nectar  and  ambrosia.  He 
ate  and  drank  with  satisfaction,  then,  as 
if  overcome  with  the  thought  of  it  all,  he 
stepped  up  to  his  kindly  entertainer,  and 
said,  in  luxuriant  brogue,  "You're  a 
dear,  just  a  dear." 


From  that  moment  he  became  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  gospel  of  tea  and  bread 
and  butter,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
bringing  in  squads  of  soldiers.  Finally, 
with  a  bow  worthy  of  a  Chesterfield,  he 
announced  himself  as,  "Your  recruiting 
officer,  Madam." 

Five  men  have  fallen  by  the  way,  and 
have  been  laid  to  rest  in  Nuuanu  Ceme- 
tery. If  this  should  come  to  any  who 
knew  and  loved  them,  let  them  know 
that  sympathetic  friends  followed  them 
to  their  graves  and  covered  them  with 
flowers.  Tenderly  and  reverently  they 
were  laid  there,  in  Christian  burial,  and 
with  soldier's  honors,  and  often  kind 
hands  lay  fresh  flowers  on  these  graves, 
where  already  the  grass  is  growing. 
Each  grave  has  been  carefully  marked 
and  they  will  always  be  well  cared  for. 

An  impression  seems  to  have  gone 
abroad  that  the  entertainment  of  the  sol- 
diers en  route  to  Manila  was  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society;  this  is  a  mistake. 
It  was  the  community  at  large  that  un- 
dertook this  work,  and  the  Red  Cross 
joined  in  as  individuals.  We  often  found 
work  in  our  line  at  these  times,  but  can- 
not claim  the  credit  of  the  great  work. 

It  has  been  a  pleasant  experience  for 
Honolulu.  Fifteen  thousand  men  have 
passed  through  our  city,  and  yet  the 
place  has  been  as  orderly  as  ever,  and 
Honolulu  is  an  orderly  city.  The  Red 
Cross  Society  wish  to  emphasize  this 
point;  it  has  been  a  surprise  to  see  state- 
ments in  both  East  and  West  of  the  bad 
behavior  of  troops  in  Honolulu,  espe- 
cially of  the  Volunteers. 

The  native  Hawaiians,  some  of  whom 
had  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  old 
times  of  the  whaling  fleet,  looked  for- 
ward with  some  trepidation  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  detachment;  but  when 
they  came,  none  were  quicker  to  remark 
upon  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  men. 

"Three  thousand  men,"  they  said,  "left 
to  go  everywhere  as  they  please,  and  no 
trouble  of  any  kind!" 

So  they  came  to  their  doors  to  offer 
mangoes  and  sugar-cane  to  the  "boys  in 
blue,"  and  were  glad  to  show  them  kind- 
ness. What  is  true  of  these  first  comers 
has  been  true  of  all.  Americans  in  Hon- 
olulu are  justly  proud  of  the  behavior  of 
our  Boys  in  Blue. 
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TO  THOSE  whose  ideas  of  the  Chi- 
nese have  been  obtained  by  a  hur- 
ried visit  through  the  Chinatown 
of  San  Francisco  or  New  York,  with  a 
guide  intent  only  on  showing  the  Worst 
or  the  most  bizarre  that  can  be  seen,  or 
through  lurid  descriptions  of  what  may 
be  seen  in  such  a  tour,  the  Chinese  of 
Hawaii,  seen  and  studied  as  they  really 


The  Chinese  in  Hawaii  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  population,  and  suddenly  to 
banish  them  or  to  deprive  them  of  the 
position  they  occupy,  would  be  a  serious 
loss  to  the  material  interests  of  the  Is- 
lands, and  a  severe  blow  to  the  commun- 
ity life  of  the  population. 

Studied  in  close  comparison  with  the 
history  of  immigration  of  any  other  na- 
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are,  will  appear  an  entirely  different 
people. 

Is  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  an  entirely 
different  people.  They  have  lived  in  a 
different  environment.  Their  best  race 
traits  have  had  freer  scope.  They  have 
had  better  opportunity  to  enter  into  the 
life  of  the  people  among  which  they 
came,  and  into  the  civilization  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  they  have  done  so 
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tionality  in  the  United  States,  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Chinese  into  the  I  [awaiian 
[stands  will  show  almost   parallel   pro- 

-.  and  an  almost  parallel  assimila- 
tion. Tin'  Chinese  are  not  so  much  a 
people  apart.  incapable  of  grasping  the 
lust  in  (  Accidental  civilization,  whether 
of  ethics  or  material  and  social  customs, 
as  many  people  seem  to  think.  They  are, 
in  fact,  very  like  other  people,  influenced 
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by  what  surrounds  them,  and  adopting 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  live,  and  not  clinging 
to  what  seem  unusual  customs  or  habits, 
or  retaining  the  bias  of  race  character- 
istics to  any  greater  degree  than  many 
other  nationalities  that  are  considered 
the  best  elements  of  the  immigrant  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States.  In  short, 
the  Chinese  in  Hawaii  have  become  Ha- 
waiians, —  that  is,  people  of  Western 
civilization  to  practically  the  same  extent 
that  the  Irish  or  the  Germans  or  the 
Norwegians  have  become  Americans 
within  the  same  period  of  time  and  under 
anything  like  approximate  conditions. 
Chinese  immigration  into  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  has  a  history  very  like  that  of  the 
history  of  the  immigration  of 
many  nationalities  into  the 
United  States.  The  very  first 
who  came,  now  more  than  sev- 
enty years  ago,  like  the  first 
representatives  of  almost  any  na- 
tion in  a  foreign  country,  were 
merchants  and  domestics  or  those 
individuals  of  extreme  nomadic 
instincts  which  differentiate  them 
from  their  race  or  nation  and 
make  them  a  genus  by  them- 
selves. But  immigration  in  its 
true  sense  did  not  begin  until 
later,  some  where  in  the  late 
thirties  or  early  forties,  but  the 
laboring  element  did  not  arrive 
until  the  birth  of  the  sugar  and 
rice  industries  about  thirty  years 


ago.  The  first  who  came  were 
of  that  independent,  adven- 
turous type,  which  are  the  first 
emigrants  from  among  any  peo- 
ple.. Self-reliant,  resourceful, 
they  came  partly  to  satisfy  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  partly  to 
better  their  fortunes,  which  are 
always  the  motives  that  present 
themselves  to  the  human  mind. 
These,  separated  from  associa- 
tion with  their  own  kindred  and 
their  own  people,  did  just  as  the 
pioneer  immigrants  of  all  nation- 
tionalities  do, —  quickly  adapted 
themselves  to  their  surround- 
ings, and  became  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Hawaiians,  inter- 
marrying with  the  race  and 
compulsorily  becoming  Hawaiian  citi- 
zens by  law. 

They  were  followed  by  a  conscantly 
increasing  number  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants, still  of  the  self-reliant,  and  some- 
what adventurous  class,  readily  adapting 
themselves  to  the  new  surroundings,  but 
some  of  them  bringing  with  them  their 
wives  and  children,  so  that  as  the  Chi- 
nese colony  grew,  there  was  more  and 
more  of  the  associations  of  the  fatherland 
to  keep  them  together,  and  to  keep  up 
the  race  customs  and  the  race  character- 
istics. But  still  there  was  none  of  that 
extreme  clannishness  which  would  keep 
them  a  separate  people.  Many  of  the 
men,  as  before  said,  intermarried  with 
the  native  Hawaiians.  They  entered  into 
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the  life  and  thought  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  lived.  So  that  as  the  rising 
tide  of  immigration  flowed  to  these 
shores  of  newcomers  found  the  way  to 
denization  well  prepared  and  compara- 
tively easy.  So  strong  was  this  influence 
that  it  was  not  neutralized  even  by  the 
large  volume  of  assisted  and  imported 
immigration,  which  the  developing  sugar 
industry  brought  in  prior  to  1880.  In 
the  years  immediately  following  1880, 
the  fast  growing  immigration  due  to  the 
sugar  industry  might  have  com- 
pletely neutralized  the  occiden- 
talizing  influence  of  the  earlier 
immigrants  if  other  influences 
had  nut  been  at  work.  These 
earlier  immigrants  had  thor- 
oughly adopted  the  new  country 
as  their  home.  Many  of  them 
had  become  Hawaiian  citizens. 
They  were  married  to  the  wo- 
men of  the  country.  They  had 
children  born  in  the  land.  Yet 
they  retained  that  characteristic 
of  the  race  which  makes  it  the 
duty  of  clansmen  and  families 
to  look  after  the  individuals  of 
the  clan  or  family.  And  in  fur- 
therance of  this  obligation,  they 
joined  with  others  to  reduce  to 
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a  minimum  the  evils  of  indolence,  lack  of 
regular  employment,  and  vagabondage, 
which  always  follow  a  large  contract  or 
imported  immigration  as  soon  as  the 
term  of  years  for  which  service  has  been 
contracted  begins  to  expire.  The  result 
was  that  in  1886  or  1887  laws  were 
passed  restricting  immigration  and  en- 
couraging the  departure  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  become  either  idle, 
criminal,  and  vicious,  or  add  to  the  mass 
of  inert,  unprogressive  body  of  Chinese 
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The  effect  of  these  efforts  continued  t<> 
bo  fdt  even  in  the  legislation  <>t"  the  pres 
cut  decade,  when  the  demands  of  the  in- 
creasing  sugar  industry  overrode  all 
other  considerations  in  its  requirements 
for  laborers.  The  result  has  been  thai 
Chinese  imported  under  contract  were 
for  the  most  part  returned  to  China  on 
the  expiration  of  their  contract  term  of 
Bervice.  Those  who  remained  were  those 
who  had  become  attached  to  the  country 
either  through  marriage  ties,  or  by  rea- 
son of  opportunity  to  exert  their  in- 
dustry in  promising  or  lucrative  fields. 
At  the  present  time,  though  there  are 
still  some  Chinese  under  contract  of  ser- 
vice entered  into  at  the  time  they  came 
hither,  even  if  there  is  no  change  in  the 
law.  the  end  of  the  century  will  see  the 
last  contract  expired,  and  all  but  the  ex- 
ceptional few  now  laboring  under  these 
contracts,  returned  to  their  native  land, 
as  the  contracts  are  for  three  years  only. 

The  body  of  the  Chinese  in  Hawaii 
then  are,  generally  speaking,  those  who 
came  here  to  make  this  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  or  who  have  remained  here 
from  successive  tides  of  immigration  bv 
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reason  of  becoming  attached  to  the 
country  by  various  ties  of  family  or  in- 
terest as  the  home  of  their  choice.  The 
Chinese  population,  speaking  in  general. 
is  alien  in  no  other  way  nor  to  any 
greater  extent  than  the  same  number  of 
immigrants  in  the  United  States  of  any 
<»ther  nationality  who  have  come  within 
the  same  number  of  years.  This  state- 
ment is  of  course  to  be  qualified  by  the 
fad  that  being  of  a  different,  instead  of 
the  same  race,  the  process  oi  assimilation 
is  slower. 

It  is  still  further  t>>  he  qualified  by  the 

fact  that  because  of  Chinese  conserva- 
tism, then'  i>  a  smaller  proportion  of 
women   among   those   who  have  come 

here,  and  the  home  and  family  life  is  not 
as    widely    established    as    it     would     hi" 

among  the  same  number  of  immigrants 

of  most  other  nationalities.  But  that 
home  and  family  lifr  exists  and  is  c-stab- 

lished,   is   attested    statistically   by   the 

ice    of    2,234    Hawaiian-born    Chi- 

and  ocularly  by  the  attendance  of 

Chinese  children  at  nearly  every  school 

of  nearly  every  grade  in  the  Islands,  and 

by     the     honies.     some     of     them     the 
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humblest  but  some  of  them  the  most 
luxurious,  to  be  seen  wherever  one  goes 
in  this  Island  territory. 

What  the  Chinese  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands are,  as  viewed  from  the  individual 
and  family  side,  may  be  seen,  in  sugges- 
tion and  outline  at  least,  from  some  of 
the  facts  and  figures  taken  from  the  Is- 
land census  reports  of  1896,  the  latest 
census  taken.  Since  1845  there  have 
been  758  applications  for  naturalization, 
of  which  722  were  granted.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  no  one  of  any  race  or  na- 
tonality  has  been  naturalized,  and  that 
since  the  early  eighties  the  naturalization 
of  Chinese  has  been  discouraged,  this  is 
not  a  bad  showing  even  according  to 
American  ideas. 

The  Chinese  population,  according  to 
the  census  of  1896,  is  21,616  of  whom 
19,167  were  males  and  2,449  females.  Of 
the  665  Chinese  children  within  school 
age,  92.48  per  cent  attend  school,  and  of 
19,317  Chinese  over  six  years  of  age, 
48.47  per  cent  are  able  to  read  and  write 
Hawaiian  or  English  or  both.  The  Ha- 
waiian-born Chinese  are  10.3  per  cent  of 
the  population  born  of  foreign  parents. 
There  are  1,387  Chinese  children  of 
mixed  Hawaiian  and  Chinese  marriages. 
Of  17,383  Chinese  over  fifteen  years  of 
age,  4,163  are  married,  and  of  1,269  Ie~ 
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males,  1,173  are  married.  The  average 
number  of  children  born  to  a  Chinese 
mother  is  2.83,  and  of  the  children  born 
87.56  per  cent  survive. 

In  regard  to  age  the  census  gives: 
Under  1  year,  3;  1  to  6,  62;  6  to  15,  665; 
15  to  30,  8,655;  30  to  45,  6,657;  45  to  60, 
2,933  75  to  90,  14;  over  90,  1.  Accord- 
ing to  occupation,  the  adult  Chinese, 
male  and  female,  are  divided  as  follows: 
Laborers,  10,941 ;  farmers  and  agricul- 
turists, 1,278;  rice  planters,  718;  coffee 
planters,  36;  ranchers,  98;  fishers,  294; 
mariners,  15;  mechanics,  220;  drivers  and 
teamsters,  105;  merchants  and  traders, 
823;  clerks  and  salesmen,  295;  doctors, 
15;  other  professions  (law  clerks,  etc.), 
303;  other  occupations,  1,569. 

On  the  subject  of  the  occupations  of 
the  Chinese,  an  intelligent  and  observant 
writer  says :  — 

As  independent  farmers  and  agriculturists, 
the  Chinese  number  1,278.  Most  of  these  have 
only  small  holdings.  They  raise  vegetables 
which  are  largely  sold  to  the  white  families, 
and  when  away  from  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion, corn,  potatoes,  and  pigs,  are  their  chief 
sources  of  income.  As  rice  planters  they  have 
almost  a  monopoly,  numbering  718  out  of  844. 
In  this  line  the  Chinese  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country.  Large  areas  of  land 
which  were  unfit  for  ordinary  cultivation, 
great  reed-covered  swamps,  which  were  the 
home  of  the  wild  duck  and  the  water  hen,  have 
been  made  productive  by  them  and  now  yield 
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a  fine  rent  to  the  owners  of  the  land  and  a 
revenue,  in  taxation,  to  the  Government.  As 
fishermen,  the  Chinese  stand  next  to  the  Ha- 
waiians,  numbering  no  less  than  294.  But  the 
Hawaiian  fishermen  work  chiefly  each  for 
themselves  or  in  little  companies  of  from  three 
to  half  a  dozen.  The  Chinese  work  in  large 
companies,  a  firm  of  small  capitalists  owning 
the  boats,  nets,  and  drying  houses  and  other 
buildings,  and  employing  their  own  country- 
men at  wages,  and  sometimes  with  a  small  in- 
terest in  the  firm,  to  do  the  work.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  this  race  understands  better 
than  another,  it  is  co-operative  labor.  By 
means  of  it  they  get  more  out  of  their  work- 
ers than  any  other  race  can  obtain  out  of 
them.  The  Chinese  take  the  lead  among 
merchants  and  traders,  more  than  half  of  the 
people  so  employed  being  Chinese.  They 
claim  318  professional  people  of  their  race,  15 
of  whom  are  doctors. 

There  are  among  the  Chinese  of  these 
Islands  953  Christians,  almost  one  in 
twenty.  Of  these  sixty-seven  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  886  Protestants. 

On  the  material  side,  the  census  shows 
195  Chinese  who  own  real  estate.  But  as 
a  system  of  long  leases  prevails,  the  num- 
ber who  really  though  not  technicallv 
own  real  estate  is  very  much  larger.  The 
number  of  those  who  own  their  own 
houses  is  758,  most  of  them  being  built 
on  leased  land,  which  is  a  prevailing  cus- 
tom among  all  nationalities.  The  Chi- 
nese have  1,162  cattle,  3,253  horses,  889 
working  cattle,  exceeding  in  this  partic- 
ular any  other  race.  The  total  of  pigs, 
7,632,  is  also  larger  than  the  total  ani- 
mals of  this  kind  owned  by  any  other 
race  on  the  Islands. 

In  Hawaii  all  businesses  are  licensed. 
In  1897  there  were  1,623  licenses  issued 
to  Chinese,  aggregating  in  license  fees 
paid  to  the  Government  $48,724.  These 
licenses  were:     5  awa,  1  billiard.  2  boat. 

I  boatman,  29  beef  butchers,  66  pork 
butchers,  33  cake  peddlers,  25  dray  and 
wagon,  82  drivers,  70  hacks,  182  hotels 
and  restaurants,  82  lodging-houses,  507 
merchandise,  2  milk,   166  public  shows, 

II  salmon,  3  wholesale  spirit,  2  retail 
spirit,  and  374  tobacconist.  They  own 
property  assessed  at  $125,274.31  and  on 
this  together  with  the  license,  poll,  and 
other  taxes,  they  paid  in  1897  $119,- 
602.72. 

In  their  collective  and  organized  ca- 
pacity, the  Chinese  are  among  the  most 
liberal  contributors  in  the  Islands  to  en- 
terprises of  a  philanthropic,  benevolent, 
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or  public-spirited  character.  One  who 
has  had  much  opportunity  to  observe 
and  know,  says:  "They  impinge  less  on 
the  general  resources  for  charity  and 
charitable  help,  either  public  or  private 
resources,  than  any  other  element  in  the 
community.  They  not  only  take  care  of 
their  own  people,  but  they  contribute 
largely  to  funds  for  the  aid  of  other  na- 
tionalities." 

The  center  and  sources  of  the  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  work  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  the  United  Chinese  Society.1' 
This  is  a  representative  body,  including 
all  the  smaller  organizations  of  self-help 
and  co-operation  which  the  Chinese  ap- 
titude for  co-operation  has  found  neces- 
sary. The  functions  of  the  United  Chi- 
nese Society  included  all  those  things, 
whether  of  business,  philanthropy,  pub- 
lic spirit,  race  or  national  matters,  or 
matters  of  intellectual  uplift,  which  can 
be  better  done  through  organization 
than  by  individual  interest.  It  succors 
the  poor;  finds  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed; takes  care  of  the  sick;  relieves 
widows  and  orphans;  buries  the  dead; 
sees  to  the  return  to  China  of  the  bones 
of  those  who,  dying  here,  wish  their 
bones  buried  on  their  ancestral  soil.  It 
has  charge  of  the  public  celebrations  of 
national  holidays  and  events;  it  enter- 
tains those  who  are  the  guests  of  the 
whole  people.  It  looks  after  the  general 
interests  of  the  Chinese  in  Hawaii. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Chi- 
nese benevolences  is  the  new  Chinese 
Hospital1  recently  erected.  It  is  on  a 
plot  of  ground  donated  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Hawaiian  Government.  In  every 
particular  it  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
most  modern  hospital.  It  has  both  wards 
and  private  rooms,  and  departments  for 
men  and  for  women.  In  appliances, 
both  surgical  and  medical,  it  is  Fully  sup- 
plied. In  charge  of  it  is  a  physician  and 
surgeon  graduated  at  a  medical  institu- 
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Chin,  14  Chang;,  Lam  Ken  Chim,  1..  ah  1.0,  Ho  Poo,  Rang 
Kim,  Wang  WW  Pay,  'long  Kat  Poo,  Ng  Chin.  C.  \\  .u 
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tion  in  Hong  Kong  in  the  Occidental 
system  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  a 
physician  and  surgeon,  also  from  Hong 
Kong  but  graduated  according  to  the 
Chinese  system  of  medicine,  but  recog- 
nized by  both  the  government  of  China 
and  the  government  of  Hawaii  as  an  au- 
thorized practitioner.  Patients  coming 
to  the  hospital  may  elect  under  which 
system  they  will  be  treated.  The  hospital 
is  generously  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  among  the  Chinese 
and  is  open  to  receive  any  person  of  Chi- 
nese blood. 

There  is  also  a  Chinese  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,1  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  has  several  hun- 
dred members,  and  carries  on  for  the 
Chinese  all  departments  of  association 
work  which  any  organization  of  that 
name  does. 

There  are  two  Chinese  churches, 
maintained  for  and  supported  by  the 
Chinese.  There  are  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tian church,  Congregational  in  its  affilia- 
tions, and  St.  Paul's,  which  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Honolulu.  Among  the  contributors  to 
the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  first  were 
a  number  of  Chinese  who  gave  $500 
each  and  a  still  larger  number  who  gave 
smaller,  but  still  handsome  sums. 

Two  or  three  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens are  maintained  by  the  Chinese, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  clubs  and  so- 
cieties having  special  aims.  Among 
these  one  has  an  admirable  club  house  in 
Palama,  organized  and  maintained  along 
the  lines  of  American  clubs  and.  club 
houses.  The  Chinese-English  Debating 
Society,  has  well  fitted  rooms.  Its  pur- 
pose is  indicated  in  its  name.  Similar  to 
it  in  aims  and  purposes  is  the  Chinese 
Progressive  Union. 

Hawaii  could  not  be  as  American  as  it 
is,  without  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
American  churches  being  directed  to- 
ward work  among  the  Chinese.  And  it 
has  been.  Both  the  Chinese  Christian 
church  and  St.  Paul's  are  the  outgrowth 
of  this  spirit,  though  now  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 
But  of  work  among  the  Chinese,  that  of 

1   CHINESE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSN. 

Goo  Kim  Fui,  president;  Yap  Kui  Fong,  vice-president; 
Xin  Shen  Chong,  secretary;  Ho  Fon,  treasurer.  Officers: 
I,i  Chong,  I,.  A.  Sen,  X  Ah  Lo,  Chan  Yun  Pen. 


Mills  Institute,  and  of  its  founders,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Damon,  is  the  most 
noteworthy.  To  this  work  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Damon  have  devoted  their  lives. 
Both  speak  Chinese  fluently,  and  both 
are  beloved  and  respected  throughout 
the  Chinese  colony.  The  Chinese  name 
for  Mills  Institute  is  Chum  Chan  Shue 
Shat,  a  name  suggested  by  a  Chinese. 
Literally  interpreted,  it  means  the 
"Searching  for  truth  literary  institution." 
It  is  a  home,  day,  and  boarding  school 
for  Chinese  youth.  It  occupies  commo- 
dious buildings  and  beautiful  grounds 
near  the  center  of  Honolulu,  and  its 
work,  which  extends  all  over  the  Islands, 
is  liberally  supported  both  by  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  whites. 

There  is  a  Chinatown  in  Honolulu, — 
that  is,  a  quarter  almost  exclusively  oc- 
cupied by  the  Chinese.  There  are  two 
Chinese  theaters,  in  each  of  which  actors 
of  reputation  and  ability  are  seen.  There 
are  joss  houses,  and  all  the  quaint  char- 
acteristics of  Chinese  life  and  architec- 
ture. But  it  is  a  quarter  in  which  there  is 
home  life  and  comfort  and  the  amenities 
of  life.  It  is  a  constant  disproof  of  the 
belief  entertained  by  so  many  that  the 
Chinese  naturally  seek  squalor  and  sti- 
fling quarters.  Under  the  freer  environ- 
ment of  Hawaii  the  best  and  not  the 
worst  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  are 
developed,  and  while  Chinatown  in 
Honolulu  is  as  foreign-looking  as  can 
be,  it  does  not  take  deep  research  to  see 
that  the  animating  principles  of  life  in  it 
are  those  which  are  akin  to  our  own. 

In  a  colony  in  which  as  much  of  a  j 
public  character  is  done  as  in  the  Chi- 
nese colony  of  Hawaii,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  to  find  some  names  and  some 
men  bearing  them  who  stand  out  from 
their  fellows  as  leaders  both  in  thought 
and  action.  And  the  expectation  is  not 
disappointed.  Foremost  in  the  Chinese 
colony  is  Goo  Kim  Fui,  Chinese  Consu- 
lar Agent  to  Hawaii,  President  of  the 
United  Chinese  Society,  President  of  the 
Hospital  Association,  President  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  a 
merchant  of  tried  probity,  great  business 
sagacity,  great  wealth,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  extensive  enterprises.  He 
would  be  a  man  of  influence  anywhere. 
Self-made  to  a  large  extent,  he  combines 
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the  breadth  of  view,  the  solidity  of  char- 
acter, and  the  intellectual  amplitude,  that 
mark  the  man  of  achievement. 

Associated  with  his  name  in  the  best 
work  of  the  Chinese  colony  are  those  of 
Wong  Kwai,  and  Ah  Lo.  who  has  a  son 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  L.  A  sen, 
John  Dow,  of  Chinese  and  Hawaiian 
parentage,  Li  Cheong,  Ah  Leong, 
Ahana.  Ahlo,  Akima,  Akona,  L.  Ahin, 
and  such  firm  names  as  Wing  Wo  Chan, 
Wing  Wo  Tai,  Wing  Mow  Chan, 
Wing  Cheong  Leung,  Quong  Sam  Kee. 
Wo  Sing,  Kwong  Hip  Lung,  and 
Kwong  Lee  Yuen.  These  names  all  rep- 
resent great  enterprises,  in  mercantile 
lines,  or  as  rice  planters,  and  in  commer- 
cial affairs. 

While  the  intermarriage  of  the  Chi- 
nese with  the  native  Ilawaiians  has  un- 
doubtedly had  much  influence  in  making 
the  Chinese  in  Hawaii  what  they  are,  it 
is  interesting  also  on  the  side  of  ethnol- 
ogy. The  cross  is  a  good  one,  in- 
tellectually and  physically.  The  angular- 
ities of  the  Chinese  physique  are  soft- 
ened in  the  children  of  such  marriages 
by  the  ampler  and  plumper  form  of  the 
Hawaiian ;  while  the  somewhat  frail  vi- 
tality of  the  Hawaiian  is  strengthened. 
In  temperament  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties, the  keenness  and  constancy  of  the 
Chinese  modifies  for  the  better  the  light- 
ness and  want  of  seriousness  of  the  Ha- 


waiian character.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  children  of  these  mixed  mar- 
riages are  handsome.  They  average  well 
in  all  those  qualities  essential  to  the 
highest  civilization. 

Under  the  environment  which  lias  sur- 
rounded them  in  Hawaii,  the  Chinese 
have  developed  many  of  those  com- 
panionable qualities  which  to  the  Amer- 
ican seem  lacking  in  the  Chinese  in 
America.  They  take  their  part  in  ath- 
letics and  sports,  and  those  forms  of  life 
both  physical  and  mental  which  require 
activity  and  are  the  zest  of  life.  Many 
of  the  Chinese  have  developed  as  ath- 
letes, carrying  off  honors  in  athletic  con- 
tests, especially  in  the  public  schools  and 
colleges. 

To  sum  up:  The  Chinese  in  Hawaii 
are  a  part  of  the  community.  While  they 
are  not  yet  thoroughly  assimilated,  there 
has  not  been  time  for  that.  They  retain 
many  of  their  national  customs,  some  in 
their  entirety,  but  others,  just  as  the 
customs  of  the  fatherland  are  retained 
by  immigrants  in  the  United  States  from 
Europe,  as  pleasant  reminders  of  the  as- 
sociations of  former  days  or  of  family  af- 
filiation. There  is  the  home  life,  without 
which  to  the  ( )ccidental  mind  there  can- 
not be  civilization  or  progress. 

The  study  of  the  Chinese  in  Hawaii  is 
bound  to  shatter  much  i^i  race  preju- 
dice. 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

WHEN  a  woman  defies  the  world  for  her  love, 
With  unthinking  courage  sin-  throws  down  her  glove. 
Her  sword-blade  dazzles   her  enemies'  eyes, 
The  scabbard  ?-  Behind  her,  forgotten,  it  lies. 


But  a  man     when  challenged  in  Love's  court  to  tilt 
Way  loosen  the  sword-blade,  may  grasp  at  the  hilt, 
And  though  willing  to  shield  whatever  hi-  loves, 
In  encountering  the  world,  does  his  lighting      with  glo\ 

Rebecca  Epping 


ONE  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 


THE  boys  were  born  of  poor  but  dis- 
honest parents,  and  they  lived  in 
the  Pocket  of  the  street. 

They  were  small  and  ugly  and  Irish. 

Some  day  all  the  world  may  see  their 
pictures  by  going  to  a  certain  gallery, — 
called  Rogues',  I  think, —  they  will  be 
considered  very  interesting  studies  in 
criminology.  But  that  time  is  a  long 
way  off. 

You  slipped  into  the  Pocket  by  a  little 
narrow  neck,  opening  between  two  ware- 
houses. It  was  quite  dark  along  here, 
and  a  little  inconvenient, —  as  a  dress 
pocket  sometimes  is, —  but  in  a  second 
you  were  in  a  tiny  court,  shut  in  fast  by 
the  backs  of  the  high  warehouses  and  on 
the  other  sides  by  small  shanties. 

The  Pocket  was  a  fine  place  to  live  in. 
The  courtyard  was  boarded  over  and  the 
boards  were  old  and  loose.  When  by 
chance  any  thing  was  dropped,  it  was 
sure  to  roll  away  into  the  cracks,  and 
then  there  was  the  excitement  of  ripping 
up  a  board  or  two,  and  seeing  the  black 
beetles  and  terrible  things  with  many 
legs  scuttle  out  of  your  way.  Then  there 
was,  too,  the  fun  of  hiding  by  the  neck  at 
dusk  time,  and  suddenly  springing  out  at 
a  passer-by,  and  say:  "Boo!"  at  him,  and 
see  him  jump  and  then  swear  at  you. 
But  best  of  all,  if  you  happened  to  have 
a  policeman  after  you  for  any  cause 
whatever,  you  could  get  out  of  his  way, 
three  times  out  of  ten,  by  slipping  into 
this  Pocket. 

O,  there  was  no  mistake,  the  Pocket 
was  the  prize  abode  of  the  street.  There 
was  always  some  one  ready  to  move  into 
one  of  the  shanties,  when  some  one  in 
there  was  obliged  to  move  out  for  lack  of 
rent. 

Of  course,  it  grew  dark  pretty  early  in 
winter  time.  The  high  warehouses 
seemed  to  take  all  the  sunshine.  High 
houses  often  do.  And  there  was  a  damp 
green  mould  which  grew  very  well  over 
everything.  It  was  very  pretty,  this 
moss-mould.  All  winter  tne  water  never 
stopped  dripping  off  the  ends  of  the 
houses,  and  long  into  the  summer  you 
heard  it:  "Drip,  drip,  drip." 
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There  were  some  clods  of  earth  turned 
up  in  front  of  one  of  the  shanties.  Some 
one  had  ripped  up  a  few  of  the  boards 
and  attempted  a  garden.  It  was  struck 
full  of  sticks  of  varying  sizes. 

The  woman  who  made  buttonholes 
had  planted  these  sticks.  Sometimes  her 
patrons  gave  her  flowers,  and  she  always 
carefully  trimmed  off  the  leaves  and 
planted  the  stems.  They  never  grew,  but 
then  they  might  any  time.  You  can 
never  tell  when  a  plant  may  take  a  notion 
to  grow. 

This  woman  had  lived  in  the  country 
once  and  knew  the  smell  of  the  fresh 
plowed  field, —  knew  the  country  when 
May  was  there,  and  you  could  smell  the 
new  sweet  green  things  everywhere. 

Nobody  ever  disturbed  her  stems,  they 
stood  through  rainy  days  and  summer 
days,  upright  in  the  green  mould.  Some- 
times after  a  hard  rain,  when  it  turned 
warm  quickly,  the  wooden  floor  of  the 
Pocket  sent  up  clouds  of  vapor. 

"It's  the  deevel's  own  as  is  under  us, 
and  him  a  hissin'  up  hot  steam,"  said 
one  of  the  Pocket  dwellers  to  little  Mag- 
gie Tooley,  and  little  Maggie  would  n't 
cross  the  court  for  weeks,  save  on  the 
dead  run. 

"You  're  another,"  said  another  boy. 
"Dis  ain't  hot.  Dis  ain't  steam.  If  yer 
tink  de  deevil  can't  make  anyting  but  hot 
steam,  yer  left.  Dis  here's  cold  steam. 
Like  fog.  If  fog  ain't  cold  steam,  and 
steam  ain't  hot  fog,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
is." 

His  listeners  could  not  tell  him. 

But  O,  you  should  see  the  Pocket  in 
the  summer  time,  when  the  windows 
were  all  open,  and  the  sewing  machine 
belonging  to  the  woman  who  took  in 
work,  was  buzzing,  and  the  sparrows 
were  chirping  and  fussing,  and  the  little 
woman  who  made  buttonholes  all  day 
hummed  to  herself.  It  was  only  a  little 
note,  like  the  one  "cheep"  of  the  spar- 
row. And  when  Mrs.  Tooley  dragged 
the  washtub  into  her  doorway  and 
splashed  great  bubbly  suds  around,  and 
the  square  of  sky  over  the  Pocket  was 
one  dazzling  blue! 
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O,  you  should  see  it  then! 

One  of  the  little  buttonholer's  shoul- 
ders was  higher  than  the  Other,  from  al- 
ways sitting  one-sided,  so  as  to  be  close 
to  the  light  maybe,  and  the  forefinger  of 
her  left  hand  was  rough  and  ugly  and 
needle-scarred.  She  had  a  soft,  delicate 
face,  and  the  children  approved  of  her. 
Their  own  mothers  did  not  stop  at 
home. 

This  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiving, 
and  great  rows  of  fat  turkeys  were  hung 
around,  and  fine  little  white  pigs  were 
lying  in  state,  each  with  a  red  apple  in 
his  mouth.  Big  barrels  of  shining  cran- 
berries stood  along  the  sidewalks,  and 
there  were  fat  plum  puddings  and  thick 
pies  in  the  pastry-cook's  windows,  and 
my!  but  it  made  you  hungry  just  to  walk 
past  those  food  shops. 

Everybody  was  in  a  hurry. 

The  boys  stood  at  the  Pocket's  en- 
trance, watching  the  passers.  Everyone 
seemed  to  have  a  bundle.  Now  it  was  a 
bunch  of  celery  sticking  out,  now  a 
fowl's  foot,  now  something  wrapped  up 
tight  so  you  could  not  see  what  it  was, 
now  something  that  took  two  hands  to 
carry,  and  had  to  be  held  straight, —  but 
you  could  bet  there  was  a  cake  in  that 
bundle! 

Thanksgiving  was  not  kept  in  the 
Pocket. 

"Say,"  said  one  of  the  boys  suddenly, 
''let's  give  a  Thanksgivin'  party!  None 
of  yer  Christmases  fer  me.  Thanksgiv- 
in' is  swell.  Yer  ain't  givin'  tings  all  de 
time  —  jes'  eatin'.  Dat's  de  boy  fer  me. 
Say,  we'll  give  a  party,  and  not  have  no 
eatin'  and  fool  de  crowd!" 

"How '11  we  fool  'em?" 

"Leave  dat  to  me." 

So  they  put  their  heads  together  and 
fell  to  planning  and  then  to  fighting. 
They  always  settled  things  with  a  fight, 
which  is  a  good  honest  way  of  settle- 
ment. The  fight  today  was  long  and 
earnest.  They  rolled  out  on  to  the  side- 
walk, and  the  passers  were  vexed  be- 
cause they  had  to  step  around  them. 
Down  by  the  Pocket  they  don't  trouble 
to  stop  fights.  They  are  sure  to  stop 
themselves  after  a  while. 

A  man  with  his  arms  full  of  a  big  tur- 
key stumbled  over  them,    and    as    he 


picked  himself  up  exclaimed  angrily: 
"Get  out  of  the  way  here  now,  or  I'll 
call  a  policeman.  Mind  your  manners 
for  once!" 

"If  we  should  be  a-mindin'  our  man- 
ners," said  one  of  the  contestants,  pull- 
ing his  sleeve  across  his  bloody  nose,  "it 
would  not  be  de  likes  of  you  we'd  be  a- 
talkin'  wid  on  the  street." 

The  man  laughed.  He  had  won  his 
turkey  at  a  shooting  gallery  around  the 
corner  and  could  afford  to. 

This  broke  up  the  fight,  and  the  trifle 
under  discussion  was  allowed  to  drop  for 
the  present. 

So  they  would  give  a  party.  Their 
bitterest  enemies  of  the  Pocket  were  in- 
vited. They  were  given  to  understand 
there  would  be  unlimited  turkey  and 
food  of  all  kinds. 

"I'll  bet  it's  a  lie,"  said  one  of  the  in- 
vited guests  promptly. 

The  boys  washed  a  patch  on  their  faces 
and  knocked  at  the  little  buttonholer's 
door.  They  wished  to  borrow  a  huge 
kettle  they  knew  she  possessed.  All  the 
Pocket  people  borrow. 

"We'll  kill  de  kids  if  dey  hurt  it," 
they  explained,  "but  we're  goin'  to  give 
a  party  tomorrer,  a  fool  party,  and  we 
want  dis.  Don't  yer  tell  de  kids  dere 
ain't  no  eatin'." 

She  sat  sewing  after  they  left,  and 
thinking,  too.  They  must  be  good  boys 
to  want  to  give  pleasure  to  their  mates. 
Of  course  they  would  have  to  play  party. 
How  could  they  have  eating?  Poor 
boys! 

It  was  good  she  did  not  understand 
their  "fool  party,"  nor  the  impish  glee 
with  which  they  were  planning  it.  She 
laved  alone  with  her  buttonholes.  Day 
after  day  was  the  same,  save  sometimes 
the  holes  were  worked  with  light  thread 
and  sometimes  with  dark.  She  did  not 
mingle  with  her  neighbors,  though  many 
a  time  she  went  away  from  her  window 
with  a  sorry  heart  for  what  she  saw  of 
them. 

Presently  she  began  to  sew  so  excit- 
edly she  pricked  herself  several  times. 
"Why  not?"  she  thought,  and  her  eyes 
grew  very  bright.  She  arose  very 
quickly  and  took  an  old  wallet  out  from 
under  the  mattress.     It  held  all  her  sav- 
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ings.  They  were  small.  People  are 
mostly  satisfied  with  machine-made  but- 
tonholes. 

"There'll  be  enough  for  a  turkey  din- 
ner anyway, —  of  course,  there'll  be  an 
awful  lot  of  them,  but  I'll  get  paid  to- 
night,—  I  can  get  stuff  enough,  I  know." 

Her  thoughts  went  to  her  cheeks  and 
made  them  pink.  She  rapped  sharply  on 
the  window  to  the  two  boys,  who  were 
sitting  outside  close  together,  planning 
their  deviltry. 

"Boys,"  she  called,  "I'll  tell  you,— I 
can't  eat  my  turkey  all  alone  tomorrow. 
I  never  do."  (Oh,  buttonholer,  when  did 
you  eat  turkey  last?)  "So  I'm  a-going  to 
bring  it  to  the  party,  and  mavbe  a  few 
fixin's." 

The  boys  gasped. 

"And  I  want  you  to  help  me  carry 
things  to  the  table  tomorrow.  We'll  set 
it  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Pocket  there, 
and  we'll  have  a  real  good  time." 

The  boys  forgot  their  plans.  They 
were  not  pretty  plans.  Immediately  they 
began  to  plan  with  her.  Hers  were 
"eatin'  "  plans.    Theirs  could  wait. 

On  her  way  home  from  leaving  her 
work  that  night,  the  little  buttonholer 
pushed  her  way  through  into  crowded 
shops,  and  spent  all  her  savings  away. 
Her  arms  were  loaded  full,  her  cheeks 
still  pink,  and  her  eyes  shining.  Never 
in  all  her  life  had  she  spent  money  like 
this. 

"Them  poor  boys,"  she  said  to  herself 
and  laughed. 

The  red-faced  policeman,  whose  beat 
was  near  the  Pocket,  insisted  on  carry- 
ing some  of  the  bundles  for  her.  He  also 
approved  of  her. 

"Goin'  to  keep  Thanksgivin',  I  guess," 
he  said  with  his  eyes  on  her  pink  cheeks. 

The  pink  cheeks  grew  pinker,  and  she 
dropped  a  bundle  and  said,  "Yes." 

About  noon  on  Thanksgiving  Day  the 
Pocket  was  aghast  to  see  the  little  one- 
sided buttonholer  handing  out  her  table. 
Their  curiosity  become  morbid  when 
they  saw  her  proceed  to  set  it. 

The  boys  added  supplies  also.  Heads 
of  lettuce,  a  few  apples,  raw  turnips,  and 
potatoes,  a  great  quantity  of  cranberries. 

"We  were  after  gettin'  'em,"  one  ex- 
plained. 

The  little  buttonholer  asked  no  ques- 
tions.   She  thought  maybe  they  had  run 


errands  for  them.    Her  heart  was  one  of 
gentle  simplicity. 

O,  how  good  the  Pocket  smelledl 
Lovely!  Why,  it  smelled  just  as  good 
as  a  restaurant.  The  turkey  was  the  big- 
gest in  the  world.    And  so  brown! 

The  guests  all  came,  and  in  time  to 
see  the  struggle  to  make  the  dishes  go 
round,  (they  did  n't,)  and  to  get  boxes 
and  chairs  enough  to  sit  on. 

Then  the  party  began.  The  little  but- 
tonholer sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
hacked  off  pieces  of  turkey.  Her  two 
helpers  were  everywhere.  They  shoved 
back  the  crowd,  which  would  come  too 
near,  they  passed  things,  they  bossed 
gloriously.  O,  but  this  was  a  party! 
Such  things  to  eat,  and  so  much! 

One  proposed  a  toast,  only  there  were 
but  two  glasses,  to  "Our  Holy  Wan," 
and  bowed  to  the  little  buttonholer.  For 
the  time  she  had  touched  the  boy's  heart, 
and  he  glorified  her.  But  at  this  she 
looked  so  shocked,  the  other  boy  said 
quickly,  "Our  Button  Holy  Wan,  of 
course!" 

They  always  helped  each  other  out 
Years  later  it  stood  them  in  good  stead. 

"It  ain't  no  lie,"  said  one  of  the  guests 
to  another.  "There  is  everythin'  to  eat. 
Won't  I  lick  him  tomorrer!" 

The  noise  and  uproar  grew  so  loud  at 
the  party,  that  the  policeman  heard  it  out 
on  the  street  and  shoved  his  way  into  the 
Pocket.  His  face  became  redder  when 
he  saw  the  little  buttonholer  seated  on 
the  soap-boxes  dealing  out  goodies. 

By  the  time  a  huge  cake,  covered  with 
wonderful  frosting,  was  cut,  the  "party"' 
was  nearly  uncontrollable,  and  the  po- 
liceman began  to  think  his  services 
would  be  needed. 

The  little  buttonholer  cut  the  cake 
down  to  the  very  last  piece,  and  passed 
that  piece  to  him.  "O,  you  keep  it  your- 
self," he  said  awkwardly. 

Her  pink  cheeks  grew  pinker  yet  as 
she  replied:  "Thanks,  I  never  use  cake. 
I  shall  admire  you  to  eat  it." 

One  of  the  boys  winked  at  the  other 
and  said  loudly:  "De  nex'  party  we  gives 
is  goin'  to  be  a  weddin'!" 

The  big  policeman  forgot  to  box  the 
boy's  ears.  He  was  looking  at  the  pink 
cheeks,  and  the  laughter  of  the  "'party" 
filled  the  whole  Pocket,  and  rang  out  to 
the  street. 


THE  SONG  THE 


RAINIDOTH 


BRING 


SING!  Osing! 
Till  heaven's  great  throbbing  arches  ringl 
Sing,  wistful  earth  !     Sing,  yearning  sky  ! 
Sing,  bird,  that  sail'st  and  soar'st  so  high  ! 
Sing,  bird,  that  skimmest  swift  and  low  ! 
Sing,  sweet  wild  winds,  that  fitful  blow  ! 
Through  worlds  above,  o'er  earth  below, — 
Sing!   O  sing! 
Till  vaulted  skyways  echoing  ring! 

Sing!  O  sing! 

Clear  let  the  gathering  anthem  ring! 

No  need  to  tell  thee,  wondering,  why, 

No  need  to  tell  thee,  earth  or  sky, 

O  warbler,  warbling  tender,  low, 

O  strong  glad  winds,  that  fitful  blow, 

O  all  this  glad  dear  warth  below, — 

Sing!  O  sing! 

Till  the  blue  bending  heaven  doth  ring! 

Sing!  Osing! 

The  great,  sweet  song  the  rain  doth  bring. 

Grace  pours  from  freighted,  gracious  sky. 

New,  perfect,  tender,  life  draws  nigh  I 

Man,  doubting,  now  thy  Maker  know, — 

Smiling,  he  bids  thee  reap,  and  sow. 

Rising,  lift  up  a  prayer  and  go! 

Sing!    O  sing! 

While  heaven's  wide  answering  arches  ring! 

Harriet  U'inthrop  Waring 
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EDITED   BY   THE   COMMITTEE   OF    PUBLICATION   OF   THE  RED   CROSS 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE   SAN  FRANCISCO    RED   CROSS 

OCTOBER  ist,  1898 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  IN  THE  PER- 
MANENT SOCIETY  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THE  CONSTITUTION  ADOPTED 
JUNE  nth: 

Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  President;  Miss  Anna 
W.  Beaver,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Sanborn,  Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  Henry- 
Gibbons,  Third  Vice-President;  Mrs.  I. 
Lowenberg,  Fourth  Vice-President;  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Eckart,  Secretary;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington, 
Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee — Miss  Anna  Beaver, 
Miss  Anne  Bryce,  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Buckingham, 
Mrs.  J.  G  Clark,  Mrs.  Josephine  DeGreayer, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Eckart,  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons, 
Mrs.  Willard  B.  Harrington,  Mr.  Willard  B. 
Harrington,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Loosley,  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  Mr.  A.  Mack, 
Mr.  C.  L.  P.  Marais,  Mrs.  H.  Martinez,  Mrs. 
E.  W.  McKinstry,  Mr.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Mills,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Louis 
Sloss,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Symmes,  Dr.  Voorsanger,  Mrs.  Louis  Wein- 
man n. 

PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 

LADIES  and  Gentlemen:— 
"Governor  Budd  presents  his  compli- 
ments and  asks  that  you  join  a  few  in- 
terested friends  at  the  California  Hotel  on  the 
morning  of  April  25th  to  organize  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  Sanitary  Commission  in 
our  city." 
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This  message  flashed  over  a  few  telephone 
wires,  was  the  first  call  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety. A  meeting  was  held  on  the  appointed 
date  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington  was  elected 
President. 

At  the  next  meeting  when  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Hopkins  arose  and  modestly  asked  that 
if  possible  we  should  raise  the  sum  of  $10,000 
to  properly  equip  the  National  Guard  which, 
as  the  First  California  Volunteers  was  to  be 
sent  to  Manila,  we  held  our  breath  at  the 
magnitude  of  his  demand.  Little  did  we  think 
in  those  early  days  that  we  were  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  Society  that  should  fill  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  large  numDers  of  the  men 
and  women  of  San  Francisco  during  the 
whole  summer.  No  greater  work  has  been 
done  on  our  Western  shore  since  the  days 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Red  Cross  swept  over  the  State  like  a 
mighty  avalanche,  rapidly  gathering  to  itself 
money,  workers,  and  materials,  and  those 
objectors  who  thought  the  Government  was 
quite  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the  time  and 
needed  no  Red  Cross  Society,  soon  found 
that  they  must  either  be  carried  along  by  its 
irresistible  force  or  be  overwhelmed  entirely. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion the  San  Francisco  Society  was  reorgan- 
ized on  May  25th  and  the  present  Board  of 
Officers  elected. 

In  a  month's  time  over  three  hundred  men 
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and  women  were  engaged  in  active  work  un- 
der the  Red  Cross  banner  in  San  Francisco 
alone. 

Though  in  the  beginning  we  deplored  our 
ignorance  of  Red  Cross  methods,  knowing 
only  that  the  Red  Cross  must  work  along 
military  lines,  it  has  perhaps  been  an  advan- 
tage that  nothing  has  been  cut  and  dried. 
'Our  work  has  been  adapted  to  our  own  con- 
editions:  committees  have  fallen  into  line  with 
every  want  expressed.  I  say  it  modestly,  but 
I  believe  every  emergency  has  been  met  in 
some  degree,  and  they  have  been  legion.  In- 
-stead  of  $10,000, —  the  extreme  limit  of  our 
ihopes, —  as  you  will  hear  by  the  Treasurer's 
Report,  $62,000  has  been  raised,  and  $43,000, 
an  round  numbers,  expended. 

Ten  thousand  members  are  entitled  to  wear 
the  Red  Cross  badge  of  membership.  Did 
•  ever  business  grow  like  ours? 

When  our  soldiers  could  not  put  their 
'hands  into  Uncle  Sam's  generous  pockets  for 
.all  the  things  they  needed,  especially  for  the 
sick,  the  Red  Cross  came  boldly  to  the  front 
-and  supplied  food,  medicines,  and  oven  cloth- 
ing. I  can  assure  you  that  requisitions  were 
■carefully  scanned, —  the  medical  purveyors 
•often  appealed  to,  and  after  many  failures  or- 
►der  came  out  of  chaos.  Our  good  friends, 
'Colonel  Middleton  and  Major  Corbusier, 
spent  many  weary  hours  over  our  requisition 
lists,  and  even  taught  some  of  the  young 
•doctors  how  to  get  from  the  Government 
■many  of  the  things  that  in  their  sore  need 
cthey  came  to  us  for. 

Our  Secretary  will  tell  you  of  the  commit- 
tees and  the  splendid  work  they  have  done, 
"but  I  feel  like  saying  with  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  "I  believed  not  the  words  until  I  came 
.and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it,  and  behold  the 
'half  was  not  told  me." 

Work  was  kept  up  at  fever  heat  until  about 
:a.  month  ago.  The  changed  conditions  at  the 
camps  have  relieved  the  Red  Cross  of  many 
lines  of  work.  The  efficiency  of  committees 
"has  been  shown  by  their  power  of  adapting 
-themselves  to  the  change.  It  is  sometimes 
"harder  to  let  go  wisely  and  discreetly  than  to 
rtake  up  enthusiastically. 

The  transporting  of  troops  to  Manila,  the 
■moving  of  all  the  men  to  the  Presidio,  where 
"better  military  discipline  can  be  enforced,  the 
great  improvement  in  the  Division,  now  the 
^General,  Hospital,  under  Major  Matthews, 
which  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  regimental 


hospitals,  all  have  led  to  a  great  diminution 
for  supplies. 

Although  our  work  as  a  local  Society  has 
materially  decreased  in  these  latter  times, 
every  day  makes  us  feel  more  strongly  our 
duties  as  an  auxiliary  society  to  the  State  As- 
sociation. If  we  are  to  have  any  part  in  the 
great  work  of  caring  for  the  sick  at  Manila, 
it  must  be  done  through  our  State  connection. 
The  true  Red  Cross  spirit  would  bid  us  to 
hold  up  the  hands  of  the  State  in  all  her  un- 
dertakings. The  Convalescent  Home,  also  a 
State  work,  needs  our  help  in  its  support.  The 
work  is  one. 

Judge  Sheldon,  sent  to  us  as  delegate  from 
the  National  Association,  earnestly  advocated 
permanent  organization  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
California,  bringing  to  our  minds  the  vast 
importance  of  Red  Cross  work  not  only  in 
times  of  war,  but  in  case  of  famine,  pestilence, 
or  other  national  calamity.  Acting  upon  his 
advice,  we  enter  today  upon  our  permanent 
organization  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  the  eleventh  of  June. 

Encouragement  from  the  highest  officers  in 
command,  from  colonels  of  regiments  and 
from  privates  in  line,  has  much  cheered  and 
helped  us  in  our  work.  As  an  expression  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  the 
United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Cap- 
tain Russell's  company  presented  the  Society 
with  a  beautiful  silver  cup,  handsomely  en- 
graved with  the  insignia  of  the  corps. 

Letters  have  been  received  by  our  Society 
from  all  over  the  land,  asking  the  help  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  find  some  loved  son  or  brother, 
—  some  praying  that  the  President  "Just  ask 
to  see  my  boy," — others  begging  that  the 
loved  one  be  cared  for  if  sick,  or  if  overtaken 
by  death,  returned  to  his  home.  Sad  indeed 
have  been  many  letters  and  messages  we  have 
had  to  send  the  heartbroken  mothers  and 
fathers,  whose  benedictions  alone  should  keep 
us  from  faltering. 

We  have  had  much  help  from  co-operating 
societies,  commanderies,  churches,  hospi- 
tals, Native  Sons  and  Daughters,  schools,  and 
clubs.  The  press  has  been  more  than 
friendly;  nothing  has  seemed  too  much  trou- 
ble,—  no  item  too  long,  if  it  told  of  the  wants 
and  work  of  the  Red  Crosi. 

We  have  had  no  sluggards;  no  complaint  of 
too  much  work  has  ever  been  heard.  The 
pathetic  appeal,  "What  can  I  do?"  from  those 
eager  for  more  work,  and  impatient  of  each 
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idle  moment  has  rather  taxed  tne  sympathy  of 
every  officer.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  con- 
vince such  that  truly,  "They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait,"  and  a  great  deal  of 
waiting  has  been  a  necessary  part  of  the  serv- 
ing. 

In  spite  of  dire  predictions,  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  no  serious  illness  has  come  to  any 
of  the  workers  on  account  of  the  severe  strain 
of  the  summer's  work.  The  same  goodfel- 
lowship  prevails  now  as  in  the  first  enthusi- 
astic days.  Scarcely  a  cloudy  brow  or  an  im- 
patient word  has  marred  the  harmony  of  the 
five,  long,  busy  months. 

To  serve  a  great  common  cause  is  produc- 
tive of  the  finest  human  sympathy,  and  every 
man  and  woman  who  has  been  engaged  with 
us,  is  today  the  better  for  having  been  taken 
out  of  petty  cares  and  small  ambitions  and 
led  into  the  unselfish  service  of  humanity. 
We  have  broadened  out  with  full  hearts  and 
high  hopes,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  and  real- 
ize the  greatness  of  our  inheritance,  the  glory 
of  its  possibilities. 

Personally,  let  me  say  that  in  all  I  have 
done  in  the  exalted  position  in  which  your 
partiality  has  placed  me,  I  have  endeavored 
faithfully  to  perform  the  '  duties  and  obliga- 
tions placed  upon  me  by  the  constitution  and 
rules  of  the  society;  to  maintain  its  dignity, 
and  to  keep  the  true  spirit  of  our  motto, — 
"Humanity — Neutrality"  ever  before  you. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  mighty  rush  of  this  glo- 
rious humane  work;  the  labor  has  been  a 
work  of  love;  the  burdens  imposed  have  set 
lightly,  for  the  loving  kindness  and  many 
courtesies  shown  me  on  every  side.  The 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  army  of  faith- 
ful enthusiastic  workers,  too  numerous  to  even 
call  by  name,  have  done  everything  to  sustain 
me.  To  these  co-workers  and  the  great  warm- 
harted  public  which  has  responded  so  quickly 
and  nobly  to  every  call,  and  to  my  predeces- 
sor in  office,  who  has  ever  been  ready  with 
wise  counsel  and  friendly  word  to  aid  me  in 
every  possible  manner,  my  warmest  thanks 
are  due. 

I  shall  always  retain  a  most  kindly  remem- 
brance of  the  associations  of  this  eventful 
year. 

We  have  doubtless  made  mistakes,  but  we 
have  done  what  we  could,  and  asking  the  in- 
dalgence  of  our  critics  for  our  shortcomings 
would  remind  them  that  a  great  writer  has 
said,  "The  human  race  is  divided  into  two 
classes, —  those  who  go  ahead  and  do  some- 


thing, and    those    who  sit    and    inquire  why- 
was  n't  it  done  the  other  way?" 

Mrs.  JOHN  F.  MERRILL, 

President. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 

MADAME  PRESIDENT  and  Mem- 
bers:- 
The  government  of  the  Red  Cross- 
Society  of  San  Francisco  is  vested  in  an 
Executive  Committee  elected  May  2d.  This 
Committee  has  been  increased  from  time 
to  time  until  it  numbers  about  forty. 
Thirty-one  meetings  have  been  held,  all 
well  attended,  and  much  interest  has 
manifested.  Committees  have  multiplied 
as  the  work  developed,  until  there  are 
now  twenty-one.  A  brief  summary  of 
the  reports  of  these  committees  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Society 
from  April  25th  up  to  the  present  time. 

With  the  promptness  and  ready  adjustment 
of  means  to  ends  characteristic  of  the  Red 
Cross  work,  the  Hospital  Visiting  Committee 
was  organized  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Three  efficient  and  devoted  women  have 
served  in  turn  as  chairman, —  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton, Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  Mrs.  Elder.  The  Di- 
vision Hospital  not  being  established,  sick 
men  were  found  lying  upon  the  ground  and 
suffering  great  hardships.  The  committee  ap- 
plied to  the  local  hosipitals  for  help,  which 
was  readily  given,  and  their  doors  were 
opened  to  receive  sick  soldiers  sent  by  the 
Society.  The  great  generosity  displayed,  es- 
pecially by  the  French  Hospital,  St.  Luke's, 
and  the  Children's  Hospital  particularly,  has 
been  so  often  dwelt  upon  that  only  a  passing 
word  of  appreciation  is  here  necessary.  The 
record  of  1,200  days'  free  treatment  at  the 
French  Hospital,  and  441  at  St.  Luke's,  speaks 
for  itself.  Other  hospitals  assisting  are  Mt. 
Zion's,  St.  Mary's,  the  Waldeck,  the  German,, 
and  Dr.  Lane's  Hospital.  A  large  and  effi- 
cient corps  of  visitors  have  continued  con- 
stantly to  visit  the  sick  wherever  situated,  and! 
under  the  direction  of  surgeons  have  fur- 
nished a  great  variety  of  delicacies  and  medi- 
cal and  surgical  supplies  not  provided  by  the 
Government.  The  order  received  in  August, 
empowering  the  surgeons  to  expend  sixty- 
cents  per  day  upon  the  sick  for  suitable  food, 
has  relieved  the  Society  in  this  regard.  As 
an  example  of  work  done,  we  may  mention 
that   in  the   month  from   May   24th   to  June 
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28th,  there  were  furnished  upon  requisitions 
signed  by  surgeons  in  charge,  medicines  and 
supplies  aggregating  $1,020.06.  The  bill  for 
eggs  for  July  and  August  was  $361.20,  and  for 
July  alone  the  milk  bill  was  $185,  with  many 
generous  donations  besides.  The  order  pla- 
cing aJl  serious  cases  of  illness  in  the  Division 
Hospital  has  further  relieved  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  committee.  There  is  now  no  ne- 
cessity for  constant  visiting,  although  the  So- 
ciety always  stands  in  readiness  to  supply  all 
deficiencies  in  the  care  of  the  sick  so  far  as  it 
it  able  to  do  so. 

The  Red  Cross  Hospital  Tent  was  a  further 
expression  of  the  desire  to  alleviate  the  horrors 
of  illness  in  camp.  On  May  12th  the  Tent  was 
erected  at  the  Presidio  and  a  committee  with 
Mrs.  Wendell  Easton  at  its  head  was  formed. 
Mrs.  Easton's  duties  as  head  of  the  Nurses' 
Committee  for  Manila  obliged  her  to  resign, 
and  the  work  has  since  been  effectively  car- 
ried on  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Buckingham.  In 
no  branch  of  the  work  has  the  elasticity  of  the 
Society  been  more  manifested,  nor  the  will- 
ingness of  workers  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  and  to  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency, regardless  of  time  or  trouble,  been 
better  shown  than  in  the  Red  Cross  Hospi- 
tal work.  No  sooner  were  the  four  tents  well 
established  at  the  Presidio,  than  the  exodus 
to  Camp  Merritt  made  it  necessary  for  them 
to  move.  Twice  they  were  shifted  whilt  there, 
that  they  might  render  the  most  effective  ser- 
vice possible,  and  the  end  of  August  found 
them  again  at  the  Presidio,  proving  wherever 
they  have  been,  a  wellspring  of  comfort,  as 
many  grateful  men  have  testified.  Patients 
were  sent  from  various  regiments,  the  regi- 
mental surgeons  remaining  in  charge,  while 
trained  nurses  and  all  food  and  supplies  were 
furnished  by  the  Red  Cross  Society.  The 
fourteen  beds  were  always  full,  and  including 
extra  meals,  an  average  of  sixty-three  per  day 
were  served. 

With  the  last  move  came  a  change  of  work. 
The  order  to  remove  all  the  sick  in  tents  to 
the  Division  Hospital  took  from  the  Red 
Cross  Tent  its  appointed  work,  but  instead  of 
resting  on  their  oars  the  committee  proceeded 
to  do  what  they  could  to  prevent  illness  by 
serving  well-cooked  meals  to  men  too  ill  for 
regular  rations,  but  not  ill  enough  for  the  hos- 
pital. The  Tent  was  re-christened  the  Diet 
Tent,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  meals  are  served  daily.  Gruel  and 
broths  are  carried  in  some   instances  to  the 


tents  upon  suggestion  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
neighboring  regiments,  and  between  meals 
the  tent  is  used  as  a  resting  place  for  soldiers, 
books  and  papers  being  provided  for  their 
entertainment. 

On  May  17th,  another  important  branch  of 
the  work  was  organized,  the  Ferry  Hospital- 
ity Committee.  Reports  reached  us  of  men 
arriving  at  the  water  front  hungry  and  ex- 
hausted from  travel,  who  were  obliged  at  once 
to  undertake  the  long  march  to  the  Presidio, 
and  who  frequently  waited  hours  for  food  af- 
ter arriving  in  camp.  A  committee  with  Mrs. 
Lowenberg  as  chairman  was  formed.  Tables, 
were  spread  at  the  ferry  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  extended  to  all  incoming 
troops.  Lunches  have  also  been  furnished  for 
troops  leaving  on  transports.  The  headquar- 
ters have  for  some  weeks  been  kept  open  all 
day  and  every  day  for  the  comfort  of  soldiers 
coming  in  from  camp.  Mrs.  Lowenberg 
says: — "Soldiers  tired  of  the  monotonyof  camp 
life  coming  into  town,  instead  of  wandering 
aimlessly  about  and  drifting  into  saloons, 
visit  the  hospitality  rooms  and  enjoy  the  quiet 
and  comforts  provided  for  them.  Reading 
matter  and  stationery  are  furnished  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  a  sandwich  may  be  had  at  any 
time  for  the  asking.  In  all  67,315  soldiers 
have  received  refreshment  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee  during  its  four  months'  work.  The 
great  uncertainty  attending  the  movements  of 
troops  has  made  the  work  most  difficult  to 
manage,  but  greater  order  has  prevailed. 
Helpers  have  been  numerous,  and  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  it  has  been  the  most  .popular  of  all 
the  committees. 

The  supply  depot  at  16  Post  street  was 
opened  May  13th.  under  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Smith,  the  Fair 
estate  kindly  giving  us  the  use  of  a  vacant 
store.  For  three  months  it  was  the  busiest 
spot  to  be  found  where  Red  Cross  work  was 
done.  Here  all  donations  of  goods  were  re- 
ceived; stores  awaiting  shipment  on  trans- 
ports were  cared  for;  here  the  hospital  visit- 
ors came  to  make  their  requisitions  for  the 
camps,  and  here  the  hum  of  sewing  machines 
daily  proclaimed  what  the  busy  fingers  of  the 
San  Francisco  women  were  doing  for  the  sol-# 
diers.  Here,  also,  literature  was  packed  and 
assorted  for  the  ships,  and  wagon  loads  of 
goods  daily  prepared  to  send  to  the  camps, 
while  the  departure  of  each  transport  meant 
the   purchase  and   packing  of  a  long  list  of 
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-delicacies  and  medical  supplies  for  the  journey- 
to  Manila.  Within  the  last  month  many- 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  sewing  com- 
mittee, having  turned  over  to  Major  Long  in 
all  63,000  bandages  and  27,000  miscellaneous 
^garments,  have  considered  their  work  finished 
-and  returned  to  their  homes,  but  this  week 
the  busy  fingers  are  again  at  work  making 
jnore  bandages  to  supply  the  demand  for  7,500 
required  to  supply  the  regiments  recently  or- 
dered to  Manila.  Many  willing  workers  are 
•on  hand  daily  in  order  to  fill  this  large  order 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  new  regulations  of  the  government 
-have  simplified  the  work  of  sending  supplies 
to  the  camps.  16  Post  street  is  still  a  haven 
of  rest  for  the  men  going  off  on  furloughs  or 
■discharged  soldiers  whose  papers  are  not  just 
right  and  have  to  be  straightened  out  before 
Ihey  ean  get  off.  Here  they  sit  and  doze  until 
train  time,  casting  all  their  burdens  on  the 
Red  Cross,  secure  in  the  thought  that  every- 
thing will  be  made  right  in  time  for  them  to 
■;go.  Well-filled  lunch  baskets  are  given  them 
for  the  journey,  with  books  and  stationery, 
-and  those  too  ill  or  too  hopelessly  dull  to  take 
care  of  themselves  arid  their  precious  papers 
-are  personally  conducted  to  the  ferry  by  Miss 
Elliott  of  the  Hospitality  Committee  and  put 
on  board  the  boat,  their  grateful  hearts  inva- 
riably calling  down  blessings  on  the  Red 
'-Cross  ladies. 

Mrs.  Sanborn,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
■on  Discharged  Soldiers,  says:  ."It  has  been 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  investigate  the 
»cases  of  all  discharged  soldiers  applying  to 
the  Society  for  assistance,  and  to  render  help 
in  all  worthy  cases,  to  asist  in  obtaining  trans- 
portation for  all  honorably  discharged  sol- 
diers, and  to  see  that  sick  men  who  are  being 
returned  to  their  homes  either  upon  a  fur- 
lough or  discharge  are  provided  with  com- 
iforts  for  their  journey.  Before  the  order  ar- 
rived from  Washington  for  the  Government 
to  pay  the  transportation  for'  all  honorably 
•discharged  soldiers,  the  State  and  City  Red 
■Cross  Societies  paid  all  expenses  and  sent 
•eight  men  to  their  homes.  Since  that  time 
the  Society  has  confined  its  efforts  principally 
to  seeing  that  such  men  as  applied  to  them 
received  their  transportation  and  subsistence 
from  the  Government  promptly,  iand  in  some 
few  special  cases  where  the  attendant  circum- 
stances warranted,  assisting  men  whose  dis- 
charge had  been  applied  for.  In  all  we  have 
aided  about  fifty  men  in  this  way. 


The  Committee  on  Identification  Medals, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Henry  Martinez  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard,  reports  that  its  work  is  fin- 
ished. All  the  troops  have  been  supplied  with 
the  medals  and  also  the  Red  Cross  nurses. 
The  general  use  of  this  medal  is  new  to  our 
country,  and  we  are  glad  that  California  has 
been  able  to  add  an  idea  for  the  care  of  our 
armies,  even  though  the  gruesome  little  re- 
minders may  fail  of  an  extended  purpose  on 
the  occasion  of  this  war.  When  the  sword  is 
beaten  into  the  plowshare  the  identification 
medal  will  at  least  serve  to  cut  the  baby's  teeth 
on. 

One  more  committee  we  have  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  soldier,  the  Ferry  Postal  ser- 
vice, inaugurated  and  carried  out  by  the  in- 
defatigable chairman,  Miss  Burke.  With  the 
departure  of  each  transport  Miss  Burke  is 
ready  with  her  basket  of  postal  cards,  stamps 
for  letters,  writing  paper,  and  pencils,  for 
distribution.  All  that  the  soldier  is  asked  to 
do  is  to  write.  Sometimes  he  even  has  to  be 
urged  to  do  that,  as  the  following  incident  will 
show.  A  certain  youth  ready  to  sail  for  Ma- 
nila, who  had  enlisted  without  the  consent  of 
his  parents  was  urged  by  his  comrades  to 
send  a  line  telling  of  his  whereabouts.  At  first 
he  stubbornly  refused  to  do  so,  and  said  that 
nobody  cared  for  him.  Finally  pencil  and 
paper  being  thrust  into  his  hand  and  left  alone 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  overcame  himself  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  "God  bless  you," 
handed  Miss  Burke  the  card  closely  written 
and  addressed  to  his  father.  Twenty-eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  cards  have  been  dis- 
tributed and  five  hundred  letters  stamped,  and 
to  the  further  glory  of  Miss  Burke  be  it  said 
the  charge  on  the  Red  Cross  has  been  but  ten 
dollars,  all  the  rest  of  the  money  having  been 
raised  by  contributions. 

To  the  Ambulance  Committee,  with  Miss 
Ashe,  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Breyfogle  as  chair- 
man, was  entrusted  the  care  of  furnishing  an 
ambulance  for  the  transportation  of  soldiers 
arriving  sick  at  the  water  front.  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  has  given  the  use  of  his  ambulance 
most  generously  for  this  work.  The  ambu- 
lance furnished  by  the  Willing  Circle  of 
King's  Daughters  went  with  the  First  Cali- 
fornia men  to  Manila. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Cornwall  who  has  looked  after 
the  comfort  of  convalescent  men  who  have 
gone  across  the  bay  to  a  milder  climate,  re- 
ports that  in  August  Mrs.  Belden,  represent- 
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ing  Ross  Valley  Red  Cross,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  San  Francisco  Society  a  home 
for  convalescing  soldiers,  four  to  be  accom- 
modated at  one  time.  Permission  was  granted 
our  nurse,  Neilsen,  to  accompany  those  who 
were  too  ill  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He 
has  made  each  week  a  special  visit  to  Ross 
to  look  after  their  welfare  and  keep  posted  as 
to  the  condition  of  their  health.  Nine  men 
have  been  cared  for  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  all  expenses  incurred  have  been  borne  by 
the  Ross  Valley  Society,  excepting  the  trav- 
eling expenses,  which  were  paid  by  this  So- 
ciety. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Mills,  of  Mills  College,  has 
thrown  open  her  home  to  convalescents  also, 
and  a  large  number  of  soldiers  have  been  her 
guests,  receiving  the  kindest  care  possible. 

The  routine  and  clerical  work  of  the  So- 
ciety is  done  at  the  Headquarters  generously 
provided  by  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  in  the  Claus 
Spreckels  Building.  Secretaries  and  attend- 
ant committees  are  found  here  most  of  the 
day.  Theirs  is  not  the  high  office  of  minister- 
ing to  the  distressed  soldier  nor  are  they  in- 
spired by  the  spectacular  features  of  incom- 
ing troops  or  departing  transports.  They  are* 
content  if  by  well  directed  effort  they  may 
make  the  way  smooth  for  others  to  walk  in. 
Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  let- 
ters have  been  written  up  to  date.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  read  the  cordial  letters  of  ac- 
knowledgment of  favors  shown  the  soldiers 
from  commanding  officers,  and  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  men  are  legion.  Here  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer  is  always  found  ready  to  re- 
ceive money  and  to  pay  it  out  if  he  must. 

It  was  found  necessary  in  view  of  the  in- 
numerable questions  propounded  by  visitors 
to  establish  an  Information  Bureau.  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Redding,  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Geo.  G. 
Carr  have  graciously  attended  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  Press  Committee,  Miss  Anne  Bryce, 
chairman,  have  endeavored  to  supply  the 
newspapers  with  such  items  as  would  serve 
to  set  forth  the  good  work  of*  the  Society, 
hoping  to  draw  towards  us  the  confidence  and 
the  dollars  of  our  good  San  Francisco  public. 
The  Badge  Committee,  with  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Dunbar,  afterwards  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright,  and 
lastly  Mrs.  J.  R.  Looseley,  as  chairman,  have 
struggled  with  great  patience  to  provide  over 
ten  thousand  members  with  badge  pins. 

All  the  purchasing  done  by  the  Society  has 
t)een  done  by  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  chair- 


man and  committee  all  in  one.  Drugs  and) 
food  supplies,  clothing,  and  furniture,  almost 
everything  that  a  man  can  wear  and  eat  and 
use  in  camp,  it  has  been  her  work  to  supply. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Stores  is  to* 
keep  informed  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the 
supply  depot,  and  to  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  Mrs.  F.  J.  Symmes  and  Mrs. 
Hubbard  afterwards  have  attended  to  this 
work,  Mrs.  Symmes  in  addition  having  inau- 
gurated a  system  of  requisitions  by  which  the 
outgo  from  the  Society  may  be  easily  kept 
track  of. 

Printing  and  Auditing  committees  have- 
been  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  F.  Merrill.  Mr. 
A.  Mack,  as  chairman  of  by-laws,  presented; 
us  with  a  constitution  which  was  readily  ac- 
cepted on  June  nth. 

The  rest  of  the  committees  are  the  feeders- 
of  the  fund.  The  Entertainment  Committee,. 
Mrs.  Edna  Snell  Poulson,  chairman,  reports- 
as  follows: 

Proceeds     from    Children's    Enter- 
tainments   $1,002.79. 

Proceeds  from     Entertainments    by 

Clubs,  Fraternities,  and  Churches     1,059.35 

Football  and  Baseball  Games 215.05 

Concert   given   by   Misses   Ebbetts 

and  Desrens   118.00 

Paloma  Schramm  Concert 100.35 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin's  reception 1,260.00 

Other  receptions,  musicales,  etc....        326.61 

Cineographs  and  Phonographs 56.00 

Union  Coursing  Park  Races   207.25 

San  Francisco  Jockey  Club  Races.  .     1,514.00- 
Fritz      Scheel      Concert,      Baldwin 

Theatre   219.00- 

Orpheum  Theatre 203.05 

Picture  Exhibition  and  Sale,  S.  F. 

Press  Club  Rooms  766.70* 

Drill  and  Review,  13th  Infantry 
Minnesota  Volunteers,  Colonel 
C.  McReeve  commanding,  under 
auspices  of  Directors  of  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  and  the  Forum  Club  715.00- 
Drill  and  Review,  51st  Infantry, 
Iowa  Volunteers,  Colonel  John 
C.     Loper    commanding,    under 

auspices  N.  D.  G.  W.  aid 502.00 

Celebration    of   "The    Fall    of   the 

Bastile,"  by  the  FrenchSociety  ...  1,844.05 
Drill  and  Review  7th  California  In- 
fantry Volunteers,  Colonel  John 
R.  Berry  commanding,  under  au- 
spices Golden  Gate  Command- 
ery,  Knights  Templar  No.  16. 
Supper  given  by  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety to  all  California  Troops  in 

San  Francisco   1,205.60- 

Drill  and  Review  First  Infantry 
Tennessee  Volunteers,  Colonel 
Smith  commanding,  under  au- 
spices  California   Knights  Tern- 
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plar  No.  I,  assisted  by  Ladies' 
Auxiliary,  California  Command- 
ery,  Knights  Templar 683.00 


Total   $12,007.80 

Mrs.  Poulson  says: — ''It  will  be  noticed  that 
-a  large  item  in  the  above  generous  total  is 
credited  to  entertainments  given  by  children. 
These  entertainments  constitute  numerically 
one-third  of  all  given  for  the  Society.  The 
little  folk  have  been  earnest  and  willing  work- 
ers. Shall  we  ever  forget  certain  beautiful 
mornings  when  executive  room  routine  was 
broken  in  upon  by  bustling  troops  of  small 
girls  and  boys  bearing  in  their  dimpled  hands 
rolls  of  nickels  and  dimes  which,  they  proudly 
assured  us,  had  been  earned  'all  by  ourselves'; 
the  blessed  children!  When  they  began  to 
work  for  us  we  knew  that  the  Red  Cross  idea 
was  safe,  and  that  its  spirit  was  kindling  the 
hearts  of  the  little  ones,  teaching  them  the 
beauty  of  sacrifice  —  the  joy  of  working  for 
•others." 

The  work  of  the  children  has  not,  however, 
been  all  that  we  have  to  touch  and  to  gladden 
our  hearts.  The  patriotic  people  of  Califor- 
nia have  been,  throughout  the  State,  willing 
and  eager  to  help  the  Red  Cross  Society,  not 
only  with  direct  gifts  of  money,  but  by  put- 
ting time  and  talent  at  our  disposal,  in  such 
ways  as  to  swell  our  treasury  and  put  us  under 
the  pleasant  burden  of  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

The  Subscription  Committee,  Mrs.  Louis 
Sloss,  chairman,  worked  valiantly  to  overlook 
no  one  in  invitations  to  contribute.  Clubs 
were  stormed  with  good  success  by  Miss 
Beaver,  and  the  Committee  on  Schools,  Miss 
Blanchard  and  afterward  Miss  Stincen  as 
chairman,  have  made  a  record  to  be  proud  of. 
Miss  Stincen  says  with  truth  that  in  no  other 
State  have  the  children  taken  so  active  an 
interest  and  given  so  generously  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  all  $4,904.06  was  contributed  up 
to  October  30th. 

Lastly  the  Finance  Committee,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Morgan,  chairman.  Mrs.  Morgan  has  kept 
an  excellent  set  of  books  and  prepared  the 
reports  monthly. 

In  addition  to  work  done  through  various 
committees,  the  Executive  Committee  has  di- 
rectly aided  the  good  cause  in  many  ways. 
Sums  of  money  have  been  given  all  the  Cali- 
fornia regiments  for  use  in  Manila.  The  First 
California  Volunteers  received  before  leaving 
for  Manila  $2,750  in  hospital  and  medical  sup- 
plies,  and  $1,500  was  sent  to  them   through 


Colonel  Smith  at  Manila  for  an  emergency 
fund.  To  the  Heavy  Artillery  $500  was  given 
in  June.  The  Seventh  California  Regiment 
received  $1,000  for  a  regimental  purse,  which 
we  yet  hope  may  be  useful  to  them  in  Manila. 
To  the  State  Society  the  sum  of  $10,000  has 
been  given  for  equipment  of  hospital  at 
Manila,  and  besides  the  Executive  Committee 
has  put  a  cook  in  the  Division  Hospital. 

The  work  in  all  departments  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  telephone  service  gratu- 
itously provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

A  new  Executive  Committee  will  be  elected 
today,  and  from  this  Committee  will  be 
chosen  the  new  officers  of  the  Society.  Those 
who  for  nearly  five  months  have  looked  after 
the  interests  of  the  Red  Cross  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  give  place  to  others,  and  to  them 
we  will  confide  the  trust  imposed  on  us.  In 
retiring  from  office  I  wish  to  thank  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  their  kind  forbearance  with  me  in  mj 
somewhat  trying  position  and  for  the  many 
words  of  encouragement  I  have  received  from 
them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  W.  R.  ECKART, 
Secretary. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Receipts. 

Receipts    heretofore    reported,    to 

August  31,  1898  $61,069.69 

Receipts  August  31st  to  September 

30th,  as  follows: 
Convalescent  Home,  furnishing....        175.00 

W.  J.  Chalmers,  Chicago   100.00 

Entertainments 33.00 

Miscellaneous,  including  cash  re- 
funded for  soldiers'  transportation        197.05 

Subscriptions,  monthly  292.44 

Subscriptions,   members 32.00 

Subscriptions,   schools    272.02 

Subscriptions,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Ran- 
dall, Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo- 
ming, sum  collected  for  Red  Cross 
Society  of  San  Francisco  351-17 

Total  receipts  $62,522.37 

Disbursements. 

Blankets,  clothing  and  rubber  goods.$     775-33 

California  State  Red  Cross  Associa- 
tion     ii,34778 

California  Volunteers: 

1st  Battery  Heavy  Artillery 500.00 

1st  Regiment  Infantry 1,500.00 

7th  Regiment  Infantry 1,100.11 

Dry  goods,  boots,  and  shoes,  etc.  . .     5, 133-93 


ETC. 
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Discharged  soldiers'  food  and  trans- 
portation          73103 

Drugs 3.63904 

Expenses,  incjuding  labor,  draying, 

postage,  etc.,  office  Post  street 1,508.41 

Expenses,  office  Spreckels  Building.        847.09 
Furniture,    tents,    cots,    and    mat- 
tresses       1,252.81 

Groceries:    canned    goods,    vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  provisions,  wines,  etc..     3,863.21 
Glassware,  lamps,  and  crockery....        128.63 

Hardware,  tinware,  stoves,  etc 485.65 

Hospitality     Committee,     including 

expense  of  lunches  at  ferry  3,230.14 

Medical  treatment  of  soldiers 140.62 

Medals  and  badges 2,470.73 

Miscellaneous,    including    expenses 


Iowa,    7th    Regiment    and     Ten- 
nessee   drills  for    benefit  of    Red 
Cross  Society  of  San  Francisco..     1,049.13 
Red  Cross  tent  and  committee  on 

nurses 497-8o 

Red  Cross  nurses,  Manila  225.00 

South  Dakota,  1st  Regiment  Infantry       200.00 
Surgical  instruments  and  ambulance     2,738.10 


Total  disbursements 

Cash  on  hand  to  balance 


•$43.36404 
•   19.15783 


$62,522.37 
Respectfully  submitted, 
WILLARD  B.  HARRINGTON, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 


To 

Learn  from 

China. 


THE  superiority  of  Chi- 
nese political  methods  over 
our  own  has- just  received 
a  striking  illustration.  Cer- 
tain high  officials,  having 
been  convicted  of  gross 
stupidity  in  that  they  wished  to  introduce  into 
the  perfect  land  the  barbarous  ideas  and  meth- 
ods of  the  outer  nations, —  an  inverted  sort  of 
Algerism,  so  to  speak, —  were  promptly  seized 
and  beheaded.  One  of  the  ringleaders  of  this 
baneful  conspiracy  escaped  to  a  British  war- 
ship, and  told  us  all  about  it.  But  for  him, 
we  should  never  have  heard  that  there  had 
been  a  conspiracy  of  reformers,  that  their  dire 
machinations  had  been  thwarted,  or  that  the 
lord  high  executioner  had  nipped  their  crim- 
inal aspirations  in  the  bud.  It  would  have  all 
happened  quietly  and  quickly,  without  any 
unnecessary  advertising,  and  without  any 
chance  for  the  culprits  to  make  any  'back- 
talk." 

How  different  it  is  with  us.  We  find  a 
group  of  high  officials  guilty  of  gross  stupid- 
ity by  which  many  hundreds  of  valuable  lives 
are  lost  and  still  more  permanently  injured. 


Do  we  adopt  the  prompt  and  vigorous  meth- 
ods of  the  nation  whose  philosophers  wrote 
ethical  treatises,  when  our  ancestors  were  eat- 
ing their  meat  raw  because  they  did  not  know 
how  to  make  a  fire  to  cook  it?  Do  we  draw 
wisdom  from  a  font  which  was  open  when 
Moses  smote  the  rock  in  the  desert?  Do  we 
seize  the  criminals  and  hurry  them  to  the  exe- 
cutioner? Far  from  it.  We  do  not  even  shove 
their  heads  through  a  cangue  —  except  the 
metaphorical  one  which  the  newspapers  make. 
We  leave  them  at  liberty  t.>  practise  all  the 
shiftiness  which  a  long  life  in  politics  has  de- 
veloped, to  squirm  and  wriggle  out  of  our 
censure,  to  capture  and  sacrifice  scapegoats 
among  their  subordinates.  And  when,  like  a 
parcel  of  whimpering  schoolboys  caught  pil- 
fering in  an  orchard,  they  piteously  beg  to  be 
forgiven  "just  this  once,"  we  let  them  go  with 
a  caution.  The  results  arc  such  as  to  make 
many  of  us  wish  for  the  more  radical  methods 
of  the  Chinese. 

Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  peace  there 
has  been  an  almost  uninterrupted  cry  of  in- 
dignation over  the  preventable  suffering  to 
which  our  soldiers  have  been  subjected.     We 
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have  had  in  reply  a  series  of  loudly  heralded 
"inspections,"  and  an  official  inquiry.  But 
the  abuses  which  gave  rise  to  the  conditions 
complained  of  are  still  unremedied.  Soldiers 
are  being  turned  adrift  without  a  dollar  in 
their  pockets  and  with  two  months  pay  in  ar- 
rears, so  that  it  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to 
see  handsome,  self-respecting  Americans  in 
the  uniform  of  their  country  soliciting  alms 
on  the  sidewalks,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  to 
their  homes.  The  Rough  Riders  hung 
around  New  York  in  squads  for  days,  because 
many  of  them  had  not  the  money  to  buy  a 
half-rate  ticket  for  home;  and  when  they  fin- 
ally did  go,  they  owed  the  cost  of  their  trans- 
portation to  charity.  We  really  have  a  good 
deal  to  learn  from  the  Chinese. 

IF      THE         Overland 
Monthly     were     a     yellow 
Breaking         journal,  it  would  probably 
China  take  credit  to  itself  for  the 

two  warships  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  just  sent 
into  Chinese,  waters.  For  months  we  have 
been  insisting  that  the  American  nation  had 
a  real  and  living  interest  in  the  fate  of  China; 
but  we  were  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. It  required  the  victory  of  Dewey 
to  make  some  people  even  look  in  the 
direction  of  the  Orient.  Having  looked, 
they  will  now  watch  long  enough  to  learn. 
We  again  insist  that  every  worker  in  the 
country,  but  particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
has  a  direct  interest  in  the  future  of  China.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  growing 
trade  in  the  Orient  that  no  nation  should  be 
permitted  to  so  deal  with  China  as  to  abridge 
our  commercial  rights  in  that  great  and  pop- 
ulous land.  Every  farmer  on  the  Coast,  every 
mechanic  and  artificer,  every  tradesman  and 
little  shopkeeper,  every  man  engaged  in  trans- 
portation, has  an  interest  in  our  Oriental 
trade;  and  now  that  Hawaii  has  become  part 
of  our  political  and  industrial  system,  the  least 
among  us  will  soon  be  willing  to  concede 
what  the  Overland  has  so  long  contended  for. 

WELCOME,  thrice  wel- 
come, beautiful  Hawaii! 
You  and  the  Overland  are 
old  friends.  We  are  glad 
to  greet  you  as  a  member 
of  our  family, —  our  young- 
est and  fairest;  henceforth  the  brightest  jewel 
in  Columbia's  diadem.     Never  has  the  Over- 


land grown  weary  of  singing  your  praises,  of 
picturing  with  pen  and  camera  your  tropical, 
beauty.  Now  it  shall  be  even  more  its  task; 
to  make  your  welfare  and  your"  peace  a  deep 
concern  of  its  own,  so  that  you  shall  never  lack: 
a  voice  to  speak  for  you,  when  long  leagues 
of  sea  prevent  you  from  speaking  for  your- 
self, and  to  demand  with  all  the  force  that  in> 
us  lies,  justice  and  liberality,  good  faith  and! 
honorable  treatment,  for  you.  If  they  make- 
you  a  county  of  California,  or  even  a  ward  of 
San  Francisco,  we  shall  not  count  it  strange p 
for  your  people  are  largely  our  people,  your 
commerce  is  our  commerce,  and  your  wel- 
fare our  prosperity.     Aloha! 


The 

Sixth 

Amendment 


Aloha, 

Hawaii 

Nei! 


IT  IS  an  old  saying  that: 
history  repeats  itself.  Whenv 
it  does  so  in  the  same  spot 
the  result  is  seldom  benefi- 
cial. Years  ago  Senator- 
Caminetti  introduced  and 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  creating  the  so- 
called  grammar  school  course  schools.  This 
awkward  title  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  oF 
disguising  the  fact  that  these  schools  were- 
supported  in  defiance  of  the  constitution, 
which  distinctly  states  that  "the  entire  revenue 
derived  from  the  State  school  fund  and  the- 
State  school  tax  shall  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  support  of  primary  and  grammar- 
schools."  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  gram- 
mar school  course  school  was  to  fit  students- 
to  enter  the  scientific  department  of  the  State 
University.  In  other  words  the  work  of  these 
schools  was  of  the  high  school  grade.  Yet 
the  bill  provided  for  the  setting  aside  of  a. 
special  fund  from  the  State  school  fund  for- 
the  support  of  these  schools. 

So  firmly  is  the  principle  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  people  that  the  State  should  contribute  to- 
the  support  of  schools  of  all  grades,  that  in 
spite  of  the  glaring  unconstitutionality  of  the 
law    creating    the    grammar    school     course 
schools,  it  remained  in  force  for  years  and  57' 
schools   were    organized   and   running   under 
it  at  the  time  of  its  repeal.    Though  the  scope 
and  quality  of  the  instruction  it  provided  for- 
left  much  to  be  desired,  these  schools  served 
to  keep  alive  the  high  school  idea,  until  a  bet- 
ter method  of  supplying  the  link  between  the 
grammar  schools  and  the  University  could  be 
found. 

That  better  method  was  embodied  in  the 
High  School  laws  of  1891,  which  gave  birth 
to    the    County    and    Union    District    High: 
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Schools,  01  which  over  a  hundred  exist  in 
California  today. 

These  schools  are  established  and  sup- 
ported by  the  districts  which  supply  their 
pupils,  which  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
mandate  of  Section  6  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Caminetti,  still  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  principle  that  the  State  should 
contribute  to  the  support  of  high  schools  as 
well  as  primary  and  grammar  schools,  again 
seeks  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  State  school 
fund  for  these  schools.  This  time  he  proposes 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  amending 
the  constitution  itself.  Immediately  following 
the  clause  quoted  above  he  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing: "Grammar  schools  shall  include 
schools  organized  in  a  school  district  or 
union  of  school  districts,  having  more  than 
one  thousand  inhabitants,  in  which  a  course 
of  study  shall  be  taught  which  will  prepare 
pupils  to  enter  the  agricultural,  mining,  or 
scientific  department  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia." 

The  device  of  calling  high  schools  gram- 
mar schools  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  very  plain  meaning  of  the  preceding 
clause,  and  California  has  had  enough  bills 
to  pay  for  the  harmonizing  of  contradictory 
passages  in  its  constitution.  If  the  time  has 
come  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of 
State  support  for  high  schools,  let  us  have 
the  question  put  fairly  and  squarely  before 
them  in  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
words:  "But  the  entire  revenue  derived  from 
the  State  school  fund  and  the  State  school  tax 
shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of 
primary  and  grammar  schools." 

The  teachers  of  Alameda  county,  in  annual 
Institute,  considered  the  proposed  sixth 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  The  special 
committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter 
disposed  of  it  very  effectually.  The  report  is 
here  given.     It  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Alameda  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
having  considered  the  Sixth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  California 
proposed  for  adoption  this  year,  has  reached 
the  following  conclusions  with  reference  to 
the  said  amendment: 

We  believe  it  to  have  been  proposed  in  the 
interest  of  education,  and  specifically  for  the 
good  of  those  who  seek  more  advanced 
schooling  than  that  now  offered  in  schools 
within  their  reach;  but  we  believe  also  that,  if 
adopted,  it  will  utterly  disappoint  the  expec- 
tations which  it  raises,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  work  very  serious  injury  to  the  schools 
which  we  now  have.  For  these  reasons  we 
are  earnestly  opposed  to  its  adoption. 
Vol.  xxxii—;,: 


Our  State  Constitution  at  present  provides 
that  "the  entire  revenue  derived  from  the 
State  School  Fund  and  the  State  School  Tax 
shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support 
of  primary  and  grammar  schools."  The  ef- 
fect of  this  provision  is  to  throw  the  burden 
of  support  of  secondary  education  (i.  e.  edu- 
cation of  the  high  school  grade)  entirely 
upon  local  taxation.  The  Sixth  Amendment 
seeks  to  get  around  this  condition,  and  so  to 
secure  a  portion  of  the  State  school  moneys 
for  the  support  of  secondary  schools.  It  pro- 
poses to  accomplish  this  end,  not  by  repeal- 
ing that  clause  of  the  constitution  which 
limits  the  application  of  State  moneys  to  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools,  but  by  providing 
that  schools  bearing  the  name  of  grammar 
schools  may  do  the  work  of  high  schools. 

Such  an  arrangement  would,  in  our  judg- 
ment, disappoint  the  expectations  of  its  ad- 
vocates; for  it  would  in  most  cases  lead  to 
the  giving  of  instruction  in  high  school  sub- 
jects by  teachers  whose  time  is  already  fully 
occupied  by  classes  in  grammar  school  sub- 
jects. The  instruction  of  advanced  classes 
under  such  unfavorable  conditions  could  not 
but  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  teachers,  to  the 
patrons  of  the  schools,  and  to  the  pupils.  It 
would  offer  the  shadow  of  secondary  educa- 
tion without  its  substance. 

The  amendment  would,  if  adopted,  work 
serious  injury  to  existing  schools,  in  that  it 
would  crowd  the  grammar  schools  with 
classes  properly  belonging  to  high  schools, 
thereby  absorbing  time  and  attention  which 
are  due  to  the  regular  grammar  school 
classes;  and  would  moreover  greatly  injure 
the  regular  high  schools  by  bringing  them 
into  competition  with  schools  which  have  the 
false  appearance  of  doing  high  school  work 
at  less  expense  to  the  communities  con- 
cerned. 

We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  effort  to 
make  secondary  education  accessible  to  all 
the  children  of  the  State,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  Massachusetts,  but  we  believe  this  end  can 
be  as  surely  reached  by  more  direct  means. 
To  call  high  schools  grammar  .schools  will 
give  us  schools  which  are  neither  good  high 
schools  nor  good  grammar  schools  and  will 
greatly  retard  the  movement  toward  good 
schools  of  all  grail 

Finally,  the  wording  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  forecast  its  effects  In  the  matter 
of  taxation  for  educational  purposes.  We 
believe  it  would  prove  a  source  of  much  liti- 
gation, and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  result- 
ing uncertainty  would  work  great  harm  to 
Ottr  educational   svstein. 

CALIFORNIA.       being 

somewhat  remote  from  the 
great    populous    centers   of 
of  Trade  ^  eartn    though  very  rich 

Tnump  in     natural     resources,    has 

found   it    necessary   to    im- 
prove   the    different    opportunities    that  have 
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presented  themselves  to  make  her  varied  ad- 
vantages known  to  the  outside  world.  As  her 
products  have  increased,  she  has  also  made  ef- 
forts at  various  times  looking  to  an  extension 
of  her  markets. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade  was  organized 
some  eleven  years  ago  for  the  purpose  mainly 
of  keeping  the  productions,  attractions,  and 
inducements  offered  by  California  prominently 
before  the  inquiring  world.  This  organization 
has  performed  many  important  works  in  its 
time  looking  to  this  end,  but  none  of  its  ef- 
forts, we  believe,  has  ever  equaled  in  results 
that  which  it  made  to  have  this  State  credit- 
ably represented  at  the  International  Horti- 
cultural Exposition  held  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, during  the  summer  of  1897.  This  work 
was  conceived  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade, 
and  was  carried  out  very  largely  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  officers.  It  was  this  organization 
that  collected  the  exhibit,  that  secured  from 
the  State  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  install 
and  maintain  it  at  Hamburg,  and  finally  it  was 
the  Manager  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade, 
Hon.  J.  A.  Filcher,  under  a  commission  from 
the  Governor,  who  put  the  exhibit  in  place  in 
the  German  exposition  and  conducted  the 
work  during  the  early  and  important  months 
of  the  great  German  fair. 

When  the  State  Board  of  Trade  asked  for 
$6,000  for  this  undertaking,  the  only  criticism 
was  on  the  ground  that  the  appropriation  was 
not  sufficient;  but  evidently  this  organization, 
which  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
exposition  matters,  and  which  has  demon- 
strated that  by  prudent  management  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  for  a  very  little,  knew  what 
it  was  doing,  for,  notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ent smallness  of  the  appropriation,  and  the 
real  smallness  of  it  compared  with  the  amount 
of  money  that  competing  countries  had  at 
their  disposal,  it  appears  that  California  ob- 
tained the  best  results  of  any  outside  exhib- 
itor at  that  great  show. 

In  the  first  place  the  grand  gold  medal,  a 
cut  of  which  is  here  presented,  was  awarded 
to  this  State,  over  all  competitors,  for  the 
best  and  most  artistic  display  of  horticultural 
products.  This  was  a  great  victory  of  itself; 
but,  proud  as  Californians  may  be  at  win- 
ning this  distinction,  the  achievement  is  of 
secondary  importance  compared  to  the  splen- 
did results  in  the  way  of  increased  demand  in 
Germany  for  our  products   that  has   followed 


Hwarded  to  California  for  the  Best 
exhibit  of  Horticultural  products. 


closely  on  the  heels  of  the  Hamburg  Exposi- 
tion. 

Our  shipments  to  Germany  of  dried  and 
other  cured  fruit  products  prior  to  the  Ham- 
burg exhibit  were  very  meager,  while  imme- 
diately following  that  exhibit  they  jumped  at 
once  into  formidable  proportions.  One  en- 
gine could  probably  draw  all  the  cars  of  dried 
fruit  that  was  shipped  to  Germany  in  1896, 
while  the  lowest  estimate  places  our  ship- 
ments of  dried  fruit  during  1897  to  Germany 
at  about  seven  hundred  carloads,  or  seventy 
trains  of  ten  cars  each;  and  while  we  would 
naturally  expect  some  increase  over  the  for- 
mer year  based  on  the  inherent  merit  of  our 
fruits,  yet  the  large  increase  realized  is  at- 
tributable directly  to  the  work  that  was  so 
well  done,  and  with  such  a  small  outlay,  at 
Hamburg.  The  result  of  that  work,  more- 
over, has  only  begun  to  be  realized.  The 
fruits  introduced  have  in  themselves  proved 
a  continued  advertisement,  and  the  demand 
thus  created  is  constantly  growing  and  prom- 
ises to  develop  into  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  profitable  outlets  for  our  surplus 
fruit  products  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

This  magazine  is  a  strong  believer  in  this 
kind  of  work  on  behalf  of  California  when 
properly  done,  and  it  takes  pleasure  in  refer- 
ring to  the  work  and  results  thereof  at  Ham- 
burg as  being  one  of  the  best  examples  of  ju- 
dicious advertising  ever  entered  into  by  Cali- 
fornia. 
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The  College  of  Commerce  of  California. 

BY  ITS  unrivaled  choice  of  situation,  the 
University  of  California  possesses  one 
grand  and  peculiar  superiority  over 
-all  similar  institutions;  for  in  Europe  the 
Universities  of  Padua,  of  Salamanca,  of 
•Oxford,  and  of  Cambridge,  and  in  Amer- 
ica those  of  Harvard,  of  Yale,  of  Cornell, 
and  in  fact  nearly  all  others,  in  our  own 
•country  and  in  the  Old  World,  are  located 
far  from  the  view  of  the  sea,  in  inland 
towns;  purposely  avoiding  the  bustle  or  even 
the  sight  of  traffic. 

The  study  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  theology, 
or  of  the  ancient  classics,  is  conducive  to  re- 
tirement and  quiet  nooks  where  the  scholar 
can  be  undisturbed  at  his  work,  whereas  the 
desire  for  the  knowledge  of  commerce  and 
commercial  affairs  invites  an  active  outlook 
on  the  busy  world  and  its  vocations  of  indus- 
try. 

This  college  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  that  is  positively  united  with  a  university, 
for  those  of  Germany  or  elsewhere  are  more 
on  the  plane  of  high  schools  for  training 
young  men  in  the  knowledge  of  mercantile 
affairs  and  business,  so  that  they  may  find 
ready  employment  after  the  completion  of 
their  education. 

Besides  educating  students  so  that  they  can 
be  prepared  for  mercantile  pursuits,  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  culture  of  modern  languages 
combined  with  instruction  in  geography,  and 
also  information  respecting  the  products  of 
foreign  countries,  might  result  in  becoming 
one  of  national  importance,  for  as  the  United 
States  Government  details  from  the  West 
Point  School  of  Engineers  qualified  young 
men  of  talent  and  positive  information  for  ac- 
tive service,  so  from  the  California  College  of 
Commerce  there  might  be  selected  by  the 
State  Department,  graduates,  to  serve  as  as- 
sistants or  associates  to  our  consuls,  being  es- 
pecially fitted  for  the  work  by  the  command 
of  the  very  language  made  use  of  at  the  post 
of  appointment,  so  that  they  could  be  able  to 
render  great  and  reliable  aid  to  the  consuls 
themselves,  and  by  mixing  freely  with  the 
people,  who  are  really  the  ultimate  consumers, 
thus  ascertain  not  only  their  wants  but  also 
the  articles  of  our  own  production  which  they 
might  be  induced  to  desire,  and  then  by  re- 
porting to  their  principals,  enable  them  to 
communicate  valuable  information  to  the  De- 
partment  at   Washington.        With   this    view 


there  might  be  encouraged  the  special  study 
of  such  languages  as  Russian,  Dutoh,  Japan- 
ese, or  even  of  Hindoostanee,  or  Arabic. 

The  very  name  of  "Berkeley"  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  happy  inspiration  and  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  good  Bishop  who 
looked  westwardly  with  prophetic  vision  for 
future  grandeur. 

From  the  hills  of  Berkeley  on  every  clear 
day,  the  cadet  of  the  College  of  Commerce 
will  be  able  to  see  through  its  mag- 
nificent gateway,  the  great  Pacific  Ocean;  he 
can  watch  the  steamers  and  ships  as  they  en- 
ter or  depart,  he  can  gaze  on  the  flags  of  for- 
eign nations,  and  his  pulse  be  quickened  when 
his  eyes  rest  upon  the  banner  of  his  own  na- 
tive land;  thus  his  mind  and  feelings  be 
awakened  into  activity  and  his  ambition  to  ex- 
cel in  his  studies  be  stimulated  as  he  looks 
forward  to  his  own  future  career,  which 
should  be  one  of  usefulness  to  himself  and  to 
his  country  and  honor  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. ,, 
Horace  F.  Cutter 

The  Author  of  "  The  Gadfly." 

THE  following,  which  is  rather  at  variance 
with  other  reports  regarding  Mrs.  Voynich, 
whose  portrait  we  give  in  this  issue,  has  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Mrs. 
Voynich,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  author 
of  the  popular  romance,  "The  Gadfly,"  now  in 
its  fourteenth  edition  and  being  dramatized. 

Ethel  Lillian  Voynich  is  a  woman  but  not 
a  Russian,  as  many  insist.  Some  thirty-three 
years  ago  she  was  born  in  Ireland  of  English 
parents  and  all  her  education  was  gained  in 
London  schools.  According  to  Mrs.  Voy- 
nich's  own  straightforward  confession,  her  life 
has  been  singularly  free  from  startling  inci- 
dents, and  there  is  nothing  that  distresses  and 
annoys  her  more  than  the  two  assertions, 
freely  and  frequently  made,  that  large  por- 
tions of  her  famous  novel  and  many  of  its 
characters  were  drawn  from  life,  and  that  her 
husband's  history  is  brimful  of  tragic  inci- 
dents. Mr.  Voynich  is  in  reality  a  native  of 
Lithuania,  in  Russian  Poland,  a  quiet,  culti- 
vated gentleman,  who,  not  approving  of  the 
methods  of  the  Russian  government,  located 
himself  in  England.  He  was  never  a  Sibe- 
rian exile,  and  in  England  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Ethel  Lillian  Boole,  daughter  of 
the  eminent  logician  of  that  name.  Before 
her  marriage.  Mrs.  Voynich,  like  many  an 
English  girl,  spent  several  years  on  the  con- 
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tinent,  but  since  her  marriage,  she  has  made 
her  home  in  London.  This  is  the  record  of  a 
quiet,  happy  life;  but  as  to  "The  Gadfly." 

"It  is  my  first  attempt,"  says  Mrs.  Voynich 
"for,  fearing  to  produce  immature  work,  I 
confined  myself  for  some  years  to  translating, 


chiefly  from  Russian  literature.  When  at 
last  I  started  my  novel  it  took  me  a  long  time 
to  write,  especially  as  the  subject  demanded 
some  study  of  an  obscure  and,  indeed,  almost 
unexplored  page  of  Italian  history  —  the 
work  of  the  intransigent  'sects'  in  the  four 
Legations.  Arthur,  the  hero  of  'The  Gad- 
fly,' is  an  entirely  imaginary  person.  Both 
the  plot  and  the  characters  of  the  book  are 
purely  fictitious.  The  only  piece  of  actual  his- 
tory in  my  novel  is  the  account  of  the  con- 
veying of  firearms  for  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian rising,  from  Southampton  to  Leghorn 
and  across  Tuscany  to  Brisighelli  and  Fa- 
enza;  and  the  only  historical  persons  are  the 
smugglers,  Marcone  and  Domenicchino, 
whom  I  knew  personally  in  their  old  age. 
One  of  them,  a  Romagnol  peasant,  has  lately 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  in  great  pov- 
erty and  utterly  neglected  and  forgotten,  after 
having  done  more  for  Italy  than  many  per- 
sons to  whose  memory  she  has  put  up  monu- 
ments. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  poverty 
was,  to  some  extent,  voluntary;  he  had  been 
offered  a  pension  for  having  saved  Garibaldi's 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  This  pension  he 
refused,  saying  he  worked  for  Italy,  not  for 
money.  The  old  man's  name  was  Luigi  Bas- 
sani." 


Evelyn  Innes.1 

IN  Evelyn  Innes,  Mr.  George  Moore  has 
produced  a  story  as  strong  as  anything  he  has 
ever  written,  and  that  is  saying  much.  "The 
Mummer's  Wife"  and  "Esther  Waters"  were 
both  of  unusual  vigor;  but  this  last  work  of 
his  shows  such  a  strong  grasp  of  the  problems 
treated,  the  story  is  of  such  absorbing  inter- 
est, and  the  style  in  which  it  is  told  is  of  such 
charming  simplicity  that  the  work  will  easily 
take  rank  among  the  best  fiction  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Moore's  books  are  sometimes  unpleas- 
ant   reading;    their   realism     not   infrequently 

i  Evelyn  Tnnes.    Bv  George  Moore.    D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $1.50. 


becomes  disgusting;  but  they  are  powerful 
and  their  strength  will  hold  the  reader's  at- 
tention unfailingly.  His  insight  into  human 
nature,  especially  that  of  the  weak  and  erring, 
is  incomparable;  and,  for  a  man,  it  is  sur- 
prising with  what  sympathy  he  can  follow  a 
woman  as  she  sinks  to  depths  unspoken  of. 
He  has  written  no  book  that  does  not  contain 
a  warning.  In  Evelyn  Innes,  however,  there 
is  a  peculiar  artistic  atmosphere,  which  adds 
greatly  to  its  charm.  The  pen-pictures  of  the 
musician's  life,  the  organist  father  pottering 
over  his  virginal  of  old  design  and  exquisite 
tone,  his  hands  falling  naturally  into  the  notes 
which  Palestrina  and  other  old-time  compos- 
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ers  had  strung  together;   the  daughter,   with 
her  flower-like    complexion,   who    from    her 
earliest    knowledge   of   anything,    had   known 
intimately  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  clavichord, 
and  the  virginal,  and  standing  by  her  father's 
knee  had  learned  the  chants  he  hummed  from 
old  manuscripts  and  missals,  who  warbled  the 
music  of  Elizabethan  days  as  other  children 
sing  the  vulgar  songs  of  the  hour,  all  this  and 
much   more  makes  an  artistic  setting  that  is 
delicious.     It  is  a  shock  to  pick  up  a  periodi- 
cal and  find  in   it  a  picture  of  the  supposed 
original   of   Mr.    Innes.        One   would   rather 
have  in  the  mind  the  dreamy,  intangible  idea 
that  Mr.  Moore  has  created.    All  through,  the 
spirit  of    music    broods  over  the    book  —  the 
dreamy,     voluptuous,     enticing,     bewildering 
spirit  of  music,  that  we  feel  so  controls  the 
lives   of   father   and   daughter,    that    they   are 
hardly    responsible    creatures.      But   the   key- 
note of  the  climax,  the  inevitable  ending,  is 
given  in  the  early  part  of  the  book,  when  Sir 
Owen  is  "now  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
her  moral  scruples  —  in  other  words  making 
the     way   easy   for    his    successor."      If    Mr. 
Moore  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  point 
out  the  one  important  truth,  that  the  evil  one 
leads  another  to  do  does  not  stop  with  that 
particular  act,  and   that  the  one  who  brings 
about  the  first  slip  from   the  right  path  can 
never   lose   the   responsibility   of  all   the   evil 
that    follows    as    a    natural    sequence,    he    has 
written  a  book  with  a  purpose. 


The  Disaster.' 

THE  two  sons  of  General  Marguerite,  who 
was  killed  at  Sedan,  have  given  the  officer's 
point  of  view  of  the  struggle  of  the  Army  of 
the  Rhine  previous  to  the  capitulation  of 
Metz.  This  narrative  has  been  compared  with 
Zola's  "La  Debacle,"  which  is  an  account  of 
pretty  nearly  the  same  thing,  the  battle  of  Se- 
dan, from  a  soldier's  point  of  view.  The  book 
seems  written  with  the  purpose  of  revealing 
the  weakness  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  and  the 
ignorance  from  which  France  and  her  army 
suffered  so  bitterly.  While  it  is  documentary, 
it  is  always  a  novel.  It  is  rather  long,  but  this 
is  not  a  fault,  for  the  dialogues  are  clever,  and 
the  story  is  instinct  with  life. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  2 

THE  sequel  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  reading  world. 
The  fascinating  interest  of  the  book  itself,  to- 
gether with  the  beautiful  play  that  sprang  from* 
it,  has  made  everyone  anxious  to  know  more  of 
the  characters  that  held  so  completely  the 
public  heart.  The  two  books  are  now  offered 
in  uniform  binding  by  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany. The  illustrations  of  Rupert  of  Hent- 
zau,  as  well  as  those  of  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  are  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Al- 
though very  recently  published,  the  sale  has 
been  very  large,  and  as  the  dramatization  of 
the  later  book  will  soon  be  on  the  stage,  the 
demand  for  the  book  will  no  doubt  continue. 


The  Two  Magics.1 

THOSE  who  like  the  weird  will  be  fascin- 
ated by  the  Turn  of  the  Screw,  one  of  the  two 
stories  just  published  by  Henry  James  through 
the  Macmillan  Company.  The  reader's  hair 
will  rise  at  the  beginning  of  this  remarkable 
tale,  and  it  will  not  settle  down  comfortably 
even  when  the  end  is  reached.  Mr.  James's 
style  has  become  as  interesting  as  a  Chinese 
puzzle.  It  reminds  one  of  George  Mereaith  — 
with  a  difference.  With  the  riveting  of  the 
reader's  attention  on  every  sentence  on  the 
one  side,  while  the  sensationalism  of  the  story 
holds  absorbingly  on  the  other,  Mr.  James 
has  reached  a  combination  which  is  unique 
among  story-tellers.  The  second  story,  "Cov- 
ering End,"  is  a  faint  reminder  of  "Daisy  Mil- 
ler"; but  Mr.  James's  characters,  in  both  ways 
and  speech,  have  grown  more  intricau  since 
Daisy  Miller's  time. 

1  Tin-  Two  Magics.  By  Henry  James  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    11  50. 


Told  In  The  Coffee  House.3 

THIS  collection  of  Turkish  tales  has  been 
gathered  together,  and  put  into  English  by 
two  or  three  foreigners,  fascinated  by  the  Ori- 
ental style  of  the  stories,  determined  to  give 
the  world  an  idea  of  the  illustrative  manner 
of  conversation  of  the  modern  Turk.  Mr.  Ad- 
ler,  after  giving  a  description  of  a  modern 
Turkish  coffee  house  says:  "A  few  (of  the 
occupants)  will  be  engaged  in  backgam- 
mon, but  the  majority  enter  into  conversation, 
at  first  only  in  syllables,  which  gradually  give 
rise  to  general  discussion.  Finally,  some  sage 
comes  in,  and  the  company  appeals  to  him 
to  settle  the  point  at  issue.  This  he  usually 
does  by  telling  a  story  to  illustrate  his  opin- 

1  The  Disaster.      By   Paul  and   Victor  Marguerite. 

••!;:    1>    ApplStOB  -V  00       II  60 

i  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  Buperl  of  Hentzan,  to- 
gether in  box,  13.00,  or  separately,  11.50  each.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt 

3  Told  In  The  ObflOe  HOOBA  By  Cyrus  Ad  1<T  and 
Allan  Ramsey.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
.ts. 
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ion.  Some  of  the  stories  told  on  these  occa- 
sions are  adaptations  of  those  already  known 
in  Arabic  and  Persian  literature,  but  the 
Turkish  mind  gives  them  a  new  setting  and  a 
peculiar  philosophy.  They  are  characteristic 
of  the  habits,  customs,  and  methods,  of  the 
people,  and  for  this  reason  seem  worthy  of 
preservation."  In  addition  to  this  they  are 
attractive  examples  of  Oriental  simplicity  and 
humor. 

The  Forest  Lovers.1 

THE  story  of  The  Forest  Lovers  with 
which  Mr.  Hewlett  has  leaped  at  a  bound  into 
the  foremost  ranks  of  writers,  possesses  a  rare 
charm  to  readers  of  all  ages.  Young  people 
are  delighted  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  which 
pervades  the  story;  students  of  medievalism 
are  attracted  by  its  graphic  pictures  of  life; 
and  all  are  charmed  by  the  weird  spirit  of  the 
forest  which,  in  language  as  poetical  as  that 
of  our  own  James  Lane  Allen,  dominates 
every  chapter  and  every  page.  It  is  a  prose 
epic;  and  its  vigorous  action  is  enhanced 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  beauty  of  the 
language  in  which  the  story  is  told. 

Eggleston's  Soldier  Stories.2 

THOSE  who  have  heard  George  Cary  Eg- 
gleston  tell  soldier  stories  by  the  blinking 
light  of  the  fire  in  the  "wee  sma'  hours  ayont 
the  twal,"  will  take  up  this  volume  with  a 
special  interest,  expecting  perhaps  to  find 
some  old  friends  in  it.  Nor  will  they  be  dis- 
appointed. Joe,  "who  touched  up  the  rail- 
road iron  battery"  with  such  dramatic  effect, 
reappears  with  pleasing  frequency,  and  we  are 
told  of  the  many  things  he  did.  His  do- 
ings and  those  of  others  of  Mr.  Eggle- 
ston's companions  in  wartime  are  full  of 
interest,  especially  since  the  recent  war 
has  accustomed  us  to  the  sight  of  uni- 
formed striplings  with  medals  on  their 
breasts.  The  book  is  one  of  those  delightful 
little  volumes  which  will  be  read  at  a  single 
sitting  and  leaves  one  wishing  for  more.  • 

Books  on  Spain  and  Cuba. 3 

NOW  that  the  war  is  over,  and  people  have 

both  time  and  inclination  to  read,  there  are 

many  books  of  timely  interest  ready  to  both 

amuse  and  instruct.    Ihe  Spaniard  in  History  3 

i  The  Forest  Lovers :  a  Romance.    By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.   New  York:   The  Macmillan  Company. 

2  Soldier  St6ries.    By  George  Cary  Eggleston.    New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

3  The  Spaniards  in  History.    By  James  C.  Fernald. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.    $1.00. 


by  James  C.  Fernald,  will  be  one  of  the  first 
to  appeal  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  short,  con- 
cise, and  graphic  account  of  how  the  Spaniard 
has  conducted  himself  at  critical  periods  of 
his  national  life.  Mr.  Fernald  says  that  it  has 
not  been  his  intention  to  give  a  chronological 
history  of  the  country,  but  simply  to  show, 
through  leading  incidents  of  Spanish  history, 
some  traits  of  Spanish  character  which  have 
profoundly  influenced  their  destiny,  and 
deeply  concern  all  who  have  dealings  with  the 
Spanish  race  among  the  family  of  nations. 
In  this  the  author  has  succeeded  admirably; 
and  while  the  book  is  short,  it  leaves  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  a  vivid  understanding  of 
the  natural  sequence  of  events  stretching  over 
centuries,  that  led  to  the  chapter  filled  with 
our  war  with  a  nation  which  from  the  ability 
to  sway  a  terrible  power  is  now  among  the 
weakest  of  the  modern  world. 

Cuba  at  a  Glance J  is  another  concise  account 
of  the  leading  up  to  the  recent  troubles.  While 
more  journalistic  in  style  than  Mr.  Fernald's 
book,  it  will  appeal  to  readers  who  want  to 
get  over  the  ground  as  quickly  and  easily  as 
possible,  while  gaining  knowledge.  The  il- 
lustrations are  realistic  and  interesting. 

Tne,  Story  of  Evangelina  Cisneros  2  will  no 
doubt  now  find  among  its  readers  many  who 
in  the  first  disagreeable  flush  of  war,  refused 
to  have  any  interest  in  the  woman  whose  res- 
cue, perhaps,  had  as  much  to  do  with  bring- 
ing the  war  about  as  any  incident  —  barring 
always  the  great  tragedy,  the  Maine.  This 
book  has  also  many  illustrations  by  Reming- 
ton, Thomas  Fleming,  and  others. 

MANY  a  comic  history  has  been  written 
that  is  not  so  amusing  as  Mr.  Masson's  'The 
Yankee  Navy;  3  and  while  amusing,  it  is  as 
chronologically  accurate  as  many  a  more  pre- 
tentious book.  It  is  a  succinct  account  of  our 
Navy  from  its  beginnig  to  the  present  day. 
Mr.Masson  is  a  sympathetic  historian;  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  suggest  strongly  that  the  coun- 
try owes  its  greatness  to  the  navy  rather  than 
to  any  thing  else.  He  is  sarcastic  in  his  ref- 
erences to  Congress,  as  the  ever-present  foe 
of  the  Navy.  In  Revolutionary  days  Mr. 
Masson  says:  "Congress  had  not  then  reached 

1  Cuba  at  a  Glance.  By  Emma  Kaufman  and  Anne 
O'Hagan.  New  York:  R.  H.  Russell. 

2  The  Story  of  Evangelina  Cisneros.  By  Herself. 
New  York:  Continental  Publishing  Co. 

3  The  Yankee  Navy.  By  Tom  Masson.  Life  Publish- 
ing Co.    $1.00. 
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its  fullest  measure  of  stupidity,  but  it  had 
made  a  fair  beginning."  The  book  is  artisti- 
cally made,  with  illustrations  of  famous  sea- 
fights,  portraits  of  naval  heroes,  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings,  as  well  as  some  more  or 
less  humorous  conceptions  of  these  same  he- 
roes in  the  varying  phases  of  their  careers. 

Books  Received. 

The  Control  of  the  Tropics.  By  Benjamin 
Kidd.     Macmillan. 

The  Shape  of  Fear.  By  Elia  W.  Peattie. 
Macmillan. 

The  Ranche  on  the  Oxhide.  By  Henry  In- 
man.     Macmillan. 

Four-footed  Americans.  By  Mabel  Os- 
good Wright.     Macmillan. 

Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence.  By 
Golding  Smith.     Macmillan. 

The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella.  By  Molly 
Elliot  Seawell.     Macmillan. 


Catherine,  Catherinette  et  Catarina.  By  Ar- 
sine  Alexandre.     Jenkins. 

The  Athenian  Secretaries.  By  William 
Scott  Ferguson.     Macmillan. 

A  Lover  of  Truth.  By  Eliza  Orne  White. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Charming  Sally.  By  James  Otis. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

North  America.  By  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
American  Book  Co. 

Under  Dewey  at  Manila.  By  Edward 
Strabemeyer.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.  By  Joseph 
Earle  Stevens.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Songs  of  War  and  Peace.  By  Sam  Walter 
Foss.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

Nature  for  Its  Own  Sake.  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Starlight  Calendar.  By  Kate  Sanborn. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Bismarck;  some  Secret  Pages  of  His  History. 
Bv  Moritz  Busch.     Macmillan.     Vols.  2. 


ONE  of  the  most  enterprising  and  success- 
ful publishing  houses  in  the  country  is  that 
of  Laird  &  Lee.  Although  comparatively 
young,  having  only  been  established  in  1887, 
the  firm  (of  which  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lee  is  sole 
proprietor)  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  firms  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
fame  has  spread  over  the  civilized  world.  The 
reputation  of  the  house  rests  largely  on  their 
works  of  reference,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
concise,  reliable,  and  portable  compendiums 
of  universal  knowledge  on  the  market.  The 
firm's  maxim  is  to  outdo  all  competition  by 
giving  more  value  for  the  money  than  is  usu- 
ally the  custom.  Neither  time  nor  money  is 
spared  to  make  every  book  brought  out  the 


most  reliable  and  valuable  of  its  kind.  The 
public  is  quick  to  appreciate  these  important 
qualities,  and  Laird  &  Lee's  name  has  become 
a  household  word  in  every  home  and  office. 

Their  publications  have  become  standard, 
and  can  be  purchased  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  the  numerous  imitations  of 
their  works  is  a  flattering  acknowledgment  by 
their  less  successful  competitors  of  their  value. 

The  vest-pocket  editions  of  original  hand- 
books for  mechanics  and  engineers;  reference 
works  for  business  men  and  scientists;  dic- 
tionaries and  instructors  for  students  and 
travelers,  contain  more  information  in  a  com- 
pact form  than  most  bulky  volumes.  Their 
line   comprises    works    in    English,    German, 
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Spanish,  and  French,  most  of  which  are  copy- 
righted and  cannot  be  had  in  other  editions. 
Among  them  is  a  high  class  series  for  both 
young  and  old,  several  of  which  have  been 
adopted  by  school  boards,  and  committees 
on  class  work  and  home 
reading.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  this 
house  to  our  readers.  A 
copy  of  their  handsome, 
complete  catalogue  will 
be  sent  on  application 
and  will  well  repay  the 
time  spent  in  looking 
through  it. 

Among  the  notable  and 
timely  books  announced 
and  now  ready  may  be 
mentioned: 

"Rex  Wayland's  For- 
tune; or  The  Secret  of 
the  Thunderbird,"  by  H. 
A.  Stanley,  being  the 
thrilling  career  of  an 
Eastern  boy  in  quest  of 
hidden  treasure,  the  sec- 
ret of  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  an 
old  Indian.  Stirring  and 
realistic  incidents  in  the 
hunting-grounds,  forests, 
and  mountains,  are  inter- 
woven   with    information 

about   former   Indian   princes   and   princesses 
of  the  picturesque  region  of  the  far  West. 

"The  Practical  Spanish  Instructor,"  by  F. 
M.  de  Rivas,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Sevilla  (Spain).  This  is  a  timely  and  valuable 
book.  It  simplifies  the  learning  of  Spanish. 
The  book  spells  and  correctly  pronounces  the 
words  for  you  and  gives  comprehensive  Eng- 
lish definitions  of  Spanish  words  and  Spanish 
definitions  of  English  words. 

"The    Salva-Webster    Spanish-English  and 
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English-Spanish  Dictionary."  A  book  of  400 
pages  containing  40,000  words  and  definitions. 
This  book  has  received  the  highest  endorse- 
ments from  the  army  and  navy,  the  public  and 
press.  It  is  the  most  complete  work  of  its 
kind  on  the  market.  Over 
six  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold  in  six  weeks 
and  the  demand  is  stead- 
ily increasing. 

"The  Heart  of  a  Boy," 
from  the  166th  edition 
of  Ermond  de  Amicis. 
This  is  one  of  the  great- 
est books  in  the  literature 
of  Edmond  de  Amicis. 
which  every  boy  and  girl 
will  put  away  among 
those  they  prize  the  high- 
est. No  praise  is  too 
great  for  it.  It  is  a  classic 
in  the  literature  of  edu- 
cation, a  teacher  of 
teachers  for  all  the  world. 
New  and  revised  editions 
are  also  announced  of 
"Lee's  Home  and  Busi- 
ness Instructor,"  "The 
Modern  Webster  Dic- 
t  i  o  n  a  r  y,"  "Edison's 
Handy  Encyclopedia," 
"Conklin's  Handy  Man- 
ual," etc.,  and  last, but  not 
least,  "Opie  Read's  Select  Works"  in  six  mag- 
nificent volumes,  comprising  the  cream  of  this 
genuinely  American  writer's  works.  The 
titles  are  "The  Jucklins,"  "A  Kentucky  Col- 
onel," "My  Young  Master."  "On  the  Su- 
wanee  River,"  "A  Tennessee  Judge,"  and  Old 
Ebenezer,"  which  can  be  had  in  handsomely 
bound  cloth  volumes  or  in  paper  covers. 
Besides  these  there  are  five  other  books  by 
this  well-known  author,  issued  only  in  paper 
binding. 
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IMONG  fish  stalls 
that  reeked  the 
rankest,  Dorothy 
the  Wee  picked  her 
dainty,  knee-skirt- 
ed way. 

The  pair  of  for- 
get-me-nots beside 
me,  which  were  the 
eyes  of  my  daugh- 
ter, turned  aside  from  the  sight-seeing 
of  Fish  alley,  and  I  knew  that  her  heart 
was  wholly  mine,  her  father's.  Until 
she  chanced  upon  Wing. 

Her  five  yards  of  be-ribboned  and  be- 
ruffied  dimity  shuddered  away  from 
greasy    market  stands,  and  two  round 
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pink  forefingers  were  thrust  into  two 
round  pink  ears  to  shut  out  the  jarring 
wooden  click-clack  of  bargaining 
tongues.  I  gazed  into  the  heart  of  the 
forget-me-nots  and  read  that  I  had  no 
rival.    That  was  before  she  saw  Wing. 

He  was  playing  horse.  He  was  play- 
ing with  the  lamp-forsaken  lamp-post, 
and  they  were  having  a  glorious  time  to- 
gether. He  was  shouting,  "Get-ap!" 
with  all  the  power  of  his  little  Chinese 
lungs,  and  bobbing  up  and  down  as  he 
lashed  his  patient  steed  until  the  jolly 
red  button  on  his  skull  cap  bobbed  in 
sympathy,  and  the  cherry  silk  braid  that 
made  pretense  at  being  a  queue,  danced 
about  deliriously.  Wing  was  a  very 
young  member  of  Chinese  aristocracy; 
as  yet  unbroken  to  the  bit  of  national  re- 
pression. 

It    was    thus  that    Dorothv  chanced 
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upon  Wing.  I  had  thought  that  her 
heart  was  wholly  mine.  But  that  was 
before  she  saw  him. 

"I  love  zat  boy,"  said  Dorothy  the 
Wee. 

Where  foul,  cramped  life  swarmed  on 
every  side,  stood  my  daughter,  she  of  the 
forget-me-not  eyes,  with  chubby  arms 
tight  about  the  little  yellow  neck,  her 
own  baby  cheek  pressed  close  against 
his.  I  caught  my  breath  and  rebelled 
squeamishly,  helplessly. 

"I  love  'oo,  boy,"  repeated  Dorothy 
the  Wee. 

With  a  quick  shuffle  of  snowy  soles 
the  father  of  Wing  advanced,  and  re- 
belled circumspectly,  even  as  the  father 
of  Dorothy  had  done.  But,  "I  love  'oo, 
gir',"  reciprocated  Wing  in  governess- 
taught  English,  tenderly  crushing  the 
crispy  dimity  against  his  own  green  and 
purple  and  gold  that  blazed  in  silken  ac- 
cord. 

The  heavy  mouth  of  Wing  the  elder, 
long  taught  to  conceal,  told  me  nothing, 
but  his  eyes  and  mine  met  and  silently 
said  to  each  other,  "My  God  is  not  your 
God." 

"I  love  "oo,  boy,"  lisped,  kissing,  Dor- 
othy the  Wee;  and  "I  love  'oo,  gir',"  was 
murmured  between  laughing  teeth. 

It  was  only  older  eyes  that  said  to  each 
other,  "My  God  is  not  your  God." 
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WHERE  painted  storks  forever 
flap  across  heaven-blue  porce- 
lain and  never  reach  any  des- 
tination; where  deftly  carved  ivory  mice 
ceaselessly  climb  an  ivory  table  after 
ivory  cakes  and  never  achieve  them; 
where  teacups  glitter  and  ebony  glooms, 
and  a  thousand  romping  colors  play 
havoc  with  sterner  aesthetics;  in  the 
midst  of  the  curio  shop  display,  sits  the 
two-headed  idol. 

One  of  the  idol's  bronze  frowns 
watches  steadfastly  the  doings  within  the 
shop,  where  haughty  Sun  Ching  wafts 
a  languid  fan  and  sells  lacquer  and  sat- 
suma  for  one  hundred  per  cent  above  an 
abundant  profit.  The  other  frown  is  cast 
upon  the  street  without,  where  fat  Tarn 
Hing  at  his  market  stand  bargains  over 
packed  Chinese  fish,  hairy  cucumbers, 
and  bleached  bean  sprouts.  Day  in  and 
day  out,  the  idol  sees  haughty  Sun 
Ching  waft  the  fan  in  calm  satisfaction; 
day  in  and  day  out  he  sees  fat  Tarn  Hing 
bargain  over  rice  cakes  and  beans ;  emo- 
tionless they  both  appear,  yet,  if  the  idol 
could  speak,  he  would  tell  you  that  he 
watches  prominent  members  of  two  hos- 
tile Tongs. 

Sometimes,  when  the  unwelcome  day- 
light fades  away  from  dusky  streets,  the 
outward  eyes  of  the  idol  see  Tarn  Hing 
skulking  away  in  cabal  with  members 
of  his  own  Tong;  but  the  morning  al- 
ways finds  him  behind  his  green-heaped 
counter,  placid  and  fat,  as  if  something 
were  not  going  to  happen. 

But  before  long  something  is  going  to 
happen  within  the  curio  shop.  The  in-, 
ward  frown  of  the  idol  will  see  this  dark 
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Something  and  will  watch  it  hide  itself 
away  in  the  unfound  ways  of  night.  The 
next  day  haughty  Sun  Ching  will  not  re- 
turn to  waft  his  fan,  nor  yet  the  next  day, 
nor  the  next,  and  at  last  someone  else 
will  come  to  take  charge  of  the  shop,  and 
the  flapping  storks  and  climbing  mice 
will  have  a  new  master  to  display  them. 
The  streetward  face  of  the  idol  will  still 
watch  fat  Tarn  Hing  stolidly  cheat  over 
baskets  of  horned  nuts  as  if  Something 
had  never  happened,  and  one  or  two 
fumbling  detectives  will  pass  his  stand 
and  search  beyond  to  find  who  can  ex- 
plain Something.  Only  the  two-headed 
idol,  if  he  could  speak,  might  help  them 
to  the  explanation.  He  would  remind 
them  that  the  vanished  merchant  and  the 
expressionless  Tarn  were  of  hostile 
Tongs. 


and  his  mother,  Ah  Tsun,  has  wailed 
louder  and  longer.  Well,  if  his  father 
was  gone,  then  he  was  gone,  and  what 
need  was  there  of  so  much  wailing,  and 
why  must  the  room  be  turned  to  fog  by 
the  smoke  of  sandal  punk?  This  cease- 
less beseeching  of  the  josses  and  whin- 
ing about  keeping  evil  spirits  away,  how 
wearisome  it  all  was,  and  why_  not  take 
to  one's  rice  and  be  comfortable  until  Ah 
Wo  should  return  ?  But  the  mother,  Ah 
Tsun,  only  rocked  and  cried  that  he 
would  not  return,  and  the  nurse  was  or- 
dered to  pinch  great  purple  spots  on  Ah 
Ming's  little  arms,  so  that  all  the  condol- 
ing visitors  crowding  to  the  incense- 
steeped  rooms  might  see  him  mourning. 
And  she  pinched,  O,  so  hard,  and  when 
this  happens,  even  a  great  man  of  four 
proud  years  must  yield  to  one  branding 
tear. 
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LIFE  is  good  to  Ah  Ming.  The  lo- 
tus leaf  bowl  of  rice  is  full,  and  the 
chop-sticks,  the  kicai-tzse,  are 
scarlet  and  new.    Life  is  good  to  him. 

He  sits  in  the  steamy  living-room, 
bundled  so  heapily  in  his  wadded  blouse 
that  he  is  but  a  stuffy  pillow,  with  a  little 
yellow  wax  face  peering  out  at  one  end. 
The  Big  Foot  nurse  has  plumped  him 
down  on  an  ebony  stool  and  put  his  lotus 
leaf  bowl  into  his  left  hand  and  scarlet 
chopsticks  into  his  right,  and  life  is 
good  to  Ah  Ming. 

Surely  there  is  a  grimy  streak  leading 
from  one  little  bird-keen  eye  down  to  the 
yet  unmolded  chin,  and  surely  only  a 
tear  could  have  made  that  streak.  And 
yet  the  rice  is  piled  high  in  the  distinct 
grains  that  Chinese  skill  alone  masters, 
and  life  is  good  to  Ah  Ming. 

But  even  to  him  come  troubles,  hence 
the  tearstain.  For  his  father  has  gone 
away  on  a  long  journey,  very,  very  long, 
the  Big  Foot  nurse  has  said,  to  a  place 
where  strange  spirits  abide.  When  will 
he  come  back?  Ah  Ming  has  asked,  but 
the  nurse  has  only  wailed  loud  and  long, 
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But  the  visitors  have  gone  now,  and 
Ah  Tsun's  beating  sorrow  has  given 
over  to  sleep,  and  the  nurse  has  at  last 
handed  Ah  Ming  his  rice.  There  is 
great  pride  in  the  newly  acquired  art  of 
stoking  one's  own  mouth  full  with  scar- 
let chopsticks,  and  given  these  and  a 
heaped-up  lotus  leaf  bowl, — why  should 
not  life  be  good  to  Ah  Ming? 


THE  only  son  of  Dong  Ah  Fok  lay 
with  upturned  mushroom  face 
and  played  the  rain  game  with  his 
child-mother's  tears.  They  tickled  and 
made  him  laugh,  and  he  tried  to  catch 
them.  Failing  this,  he  stuffed  his  fat 
mouth  full  with  a  splendidly  fierce  cat's 
head  embroidered  on  his  blue  satin  shoe, 
and  gurgled  lovingly  the  while. 

Lon,  the  Chinese  Lily,  wept  in  bitter- 
ness of  heart.  Life  would  not  have  been 
worth  even  the  weeping  but  for  the 
gurgling  son  of  Dong  Ah  Fok.  For  she 
was  only  Dong's  Big  Foot  wife,  despised 
servant  of  Ying,  his  Little  Foot  wife,  and 
her  lot  was  cast  in  the  dust-strewn 
kitchen. 

Day  after  day  she  waited  upon  Ying 
and  cooed  to  her  own  baby;  jingled  the 
bangle  on  his  snugly-wrapped  ankle  and 
wept  over  him  and  knew  no  other  com- 
fort. 


Ying  within  the  sitting-room  came 
now  and  then  to  the  foot-high  door- 
board  that  thrust  Lon  out;  she  came  tilt- 
ing in  rosy  silk  bandages,  crumpled  aside 
a  flimsy  curtain,  and  tormented.  Now 
she  tyrannized,  again  she  mocked. 

"Look  you  to  the  tea,  instead  of  cud- 
dling your  useless  baby  and  whining 
over  him  from  morning  to  night!" 

Again,  "Thank  the  gods  who  have  left 
me  childless  and  free!  What  a  life,  to 
be  slave  to  a  helpless  infant!" 

"What  life  would  there  be  except  for 
you,  O  son  of  Dong  Ah  Fok!"  the  Chi- 
nese Lily  would  murmur  between  tears. 

There  came  a  night  when  her  cup 
spilled  over.  Dong  was  making  merry, 
while  his  first  wife  kept  his  favor  by  min- 
istering cheerfully  to  the  wants  of  her 
parents-in-law,  and  wore  a  happy  face 
and  a  mild,  pleasant  deportment  in  serv- 
ing them,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Records 
of  Virtuous  Women.  The  roast  pig  was 
brown  and  crusty,  the  round  moon  cakes 
were  many,  and  the  wine  cups,  no  larger 
than  half  a  tapering  eggshell,  were  the 
cups  that  make  glad  but  steal  not  away 
brains.  The  Moon  Feast  is  a  season  of 
cakes  and  joy.  Outside  the  door  board, 
Lon  sat  in  hunger  and  tears. 

It  was  late  when  she  stole  from  the 
house;  black  in  Chinatown's  fathomless 
night  that  sees,  but  tells  no  tales.  She 
hurried  with  the  exquisite  grace  of  her 
rocking  step,  taught  to  undeformed  feet 
by  crescent-curved  soles.  Past  rows  of 
swaying  lanterns  on  dim  balconies  she 
glided,  down  Waverly  place,  and  turned 
in  cautiously  at  number  twenty-five. 

With  her  bundle  of  sandal  punks  and 
a  scanty  offering  of  rice  tied  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, the  Chinese  Lily  crept  sadly  to 
the  altar  of  her  joss.  The  Tin  How 
church  was  without  worshipers,  and  in 
the  silent  fragrance  of  the  room,  in  the 
faintly  seen  richness  of  the  joss  house, 
there  came  upon  her  the  peace  which 
passeth  understanding,  namely,  faith  in 
a  Higher  Power. 

She  had  bowed  three  times  and  pray 
erfully  offered  up  her  all,  when  from  a 
remote  corner  the  sound  of  tearful  plead 
ing  arose  from  one  who  apparently  be- 
lieved herself  alone  in  the  joss  house 
As  Lon  turned  to  go,  she  glanced  to- 
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ward  the  sound.  Before  the  altar  where 
the  Goddess  of  Mercy  stoops  to  hear, 
knelt  a  woman  in  a  wasting  abandon- 
ment of  grief. 

"O,  Goddess  of  Mercy,  listen  to  my 
prayer!"  she  implored.  "See  my  sorrow 
and  send  me  a  child,  only  one  fair  child 
to  gladden  my  lonely  heart  and  make  me 
more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  my  hus- 
band, that  he  see  not  fit  to  divorce  me 
according    to    his     privilege.     O,    great 


Goddess,  deprive  me  no  longer  of  the 
joy  of  motherhood!" 

When  the  Little  Foot  wife  of  Dong 
Ah  Fok  arose  from  her  grief-stricken 
supplication,  the  Chinese  Lily  had 
slipped  away. 

"You  are  my  fair  son,  my  most  beauti- 
ful child,"  purred  Lon  the  next  day, 
"and  you  shall  no  longer  play  the  rain 
game  with  your  mother's  tears,  for  there 
is  a  sorrow  greater  than  mine." 


\      38 


"LUCINDY   LOOKED   AFTER   HIM    AS    LONG   AS    HE    WAS    VISIBLE' 
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COURTING  AT  GRIZZLY  SPRING 


By  JOHANNES    REIMERS 


UP  ON  the  pine  mountain,  almost 
at  the  summit,  stands  a  log 
cabin. 

A  large  spring,  clear  as  crystal,  wells 
forth  from  among  the  bowlders  on  the 
steep  hillside  and  goes  babbling  onward, 
onward  into  deeper  woods,  greater  si- 
lence; reaching  at  last  the  creek  at  the 
bottom  of  the  murmuring  canyon. 

Lucindy  Price  felt  "purty  lonesome" 
up  at  Grizzly  Spring.  She  would  rather 
go  to  town  and  learn  dressmaking,  and 
have  the  same  fun  as  the  other  girls, 
than  tend  the  chores,  and  sit  the  rest  of 
the  time  idly  by  the  roadside,  watching 
for  some  one  to  pass. 

She  had  cooked  for  the  hands  over  at 
the  sawmill,  the  year  before,  and,  "There 
it  uster  be  kinder  lively,  but  now  dad 
was  out  er  a  job  cutting  timber,  he  and 
Bruce  were  everlastin'ly  huntin',  huntin' 
from  mornin'  till  night."  So  Lucindy 
stayed  alone  most  of  the  time. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  day,  cool  in  the 
mountains,  sweltering  in  the  valley.  Lu- 
cindy, in  a  shabby  calico  dress,  sat  on 
the  old  crooked  madrone  tree  with  her 
feet  dangling  above  the  watering  trough 
by  the  roadside,  when  she  heard  the  dull 
rattle  of  a  heavy  wagon  away  down  on 
the  grade. 

She  involuntarily  smoothed  her  dress 
farther  down  over  her  black  stockings, 
pushed  the  old  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat  away  back  on  her  head  and  com- 
menced to  whistle. 

Oat,  clat,  clat,  cluck,  came  the  heavy 
wagon  rattling  slowly  up  the  hill. 
Whose  team  could  that  be?  A  bay  and 
a  sorrel  leader,  a  buckskin  and  a  bay 
wheeler;  blue  wagon ;  and  high  up  on  the 
seat,  a  small,  oldish  man  with  a  long 
gray  beard  trailing  over  his  breast. 

"Whoa,  whoa,  there!"  He  stopped  by 
the  trough,  and  nodded  stiffly.  "Whoa, 
there,  boys!  The  horses  seem  scared  at 
yer,  marm.  Nothin'  ter  be  scared  at,  yer 
fools,  yer!  Is  this  here  good  water, 
marm  ?" 
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"Yep." 

"Guess  it  is.  Mighty  good  water  in 
these  yer  mountains.  How  far  is  it  over 
ter  the  sawmill,  marm?" 

"Two  miles  and  a  half  if  ye're  empty, — 
two  miles  and  three  quarters,  if  ye're 
loaded." 

"Yes — eh — how  is  that?" 

"Well,  if  ye're  empty,  ye  can  go  over 
the  short-cut, — if  ye  ain't,  ye  can't,  not 
hardly." 

"Is  that  so!  Well,  I  have  only  about 
a  thousand  pounds  of  flour;  think  1  can 
make  it  over  the  short  cut,  eh  ?" 

He  had  stepped  down  from  the  seat 
and  loosened  a  large  galvanized  iron 
bucket  from  a  snap-hook  on  the  side  of 
the  wagon  bed. 

Lucindy  again  involuntarily  smoothed 
her  dress  down  and  jumped  from  the 
tree  to  the  road. 

"Them's  nice  horses  ye  have,"  she 
said  and  stepped  up  to  the  man,  who  was 
watering  one  of  the  leaders. 

"Yes,  marm,  them  are  purty  fair  ani- 
mals." 

"Where  you  come  from?" 

"Over  from  Millville.  Wonder  if  they 
have  any  rough  lumber  at  the  sawmill  ?" 

"Piles  of  it.  There  hain't  been  nobody 
haulin'  lumber  fer  months  over  this  yer 
road,  that  I  know." 

"Hain't,  eh?"  He  stepped  over  to  the 
trough  to  fill  the  bucket  again. 

She  walked  back  to  the  wagon,  put 
both  hands  on  one  of  the  large  hind 
wheels,  and  with  the  demeanor  of  a  con- 
noisseur tried  to  shake  it. 

"Double  tires,  eh  ?"  she  said  approv- 
ingly. "What's  flour  worth  nowadays  ?" 
But  she  did  not  wait  for  the  answer. 
"Ye  ain't  the  mill  man,  air  ye?" 

"No,  I  am  just  teamin'  for  'em;  first 
time  I  ever  was  in  these  yer  mountains. 
Purtv  rough  road." 

"You  bet." 

He  looked  at  her  between  the  horses, 
when  she  did  not  see  him,  then  he  looked 
into  the  bucket.    "Why  don't  yer  drink? 
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Yer  ain't  dry,  eh  ?"  And  he  went  around 
and  put  up  the  check-reins.  "Well,  if 
yer  ain't,  I  am,"  he  said  and  climbed  up 
on  the  rocks  above  the  trough,  where  he 
scooped  the  clear,  cool  water  into  his 
mouth.  "Whu — purty  good!"  And  he 
took  off  his  felt  hat,  which  was  too  warm 
for  the  season,  and  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow. 

"First  the  beasts  and  then  the  man, — . 
that's   my  doctrine,"    he    said    with    a 
strained  laugh.     It  was  a  witticism  that 
he  had  repeated  so  often  that  he  was  half 
ashamed  of  it. 

"Purty  hot  in  the  valley  nowadays,  I 
guess,"  she  said,  leaning  against  one  of 
the  dusty  wheels. 

He  looked  out  over  the  undulating, 
forest-covered  hills  sloping  into  deep 
canyons,  and  answered  absent-mindedly, 
"Yep."  Then  he  turned  and  looked  at 
her. 

"You  live  up  around  here,  do  yer?" 

"Yep,"  and  she  made  a  motion  with 
her  hand  toward  the  cabin.  "I  kinder 
vegetate,  as  they  say." 

"Purty  lonesome,  I  guess." 

"You  bet." 

"Why  don't  yer  get  down  into  the 
valley — a  fine-lookin'  gal  like  you  ?  Lots 
er  nice  young  fellers  down  there  around 
Millville." 

He  took  a  good  look  at  her. 

"That's  where  you  live,  is  it  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  a  nice  little  house  and  lot 
down  there  right  below  the  mill.  Feel 
kinder  lonesome  myself  down  there, — 
gettin'  too  much  sobered  down  ter  have 
any  fun  with  the  boys.  Purty  lonesome," 
he  added,  putting  his  hand  on  the  brake 
ready  to  climb  upon  the  seat, — "purty 
lonesome  since  my  wife  died  a  year  ago." 

He  put  one  foot  on  the  hub  as  if  await- 
ing an  answer  before  he  climbed.  "Well, 
I  guess  I  must  be  a-goin'." 

"Is  there  many  girls  a-sewin'  at  Miss 
Cook's,  down  there  in  Millville,  now, 
mister?" 

"Quite  a  few.  Do'y  wanter  learn  ter 
sew,  maybe?" 

"Would  n't  mind  it,"  and  she  stepped 
up  to  him. 

"Well,  tell  yer  what  I'll  do,"  he  said 
with  a  serious  mien,  looking  at  the  hub 
where  his  foot  was  resting;  "Miss  Cook 


is  an  old  friend  of  mine — purty  good  old 
friend — hers  and  my  wife's  folks  uster  be 
neighbors  back  in  Missouri.  What's 
your  name,  now?"  And  he  looked  her 
straight  in  the  face. 

"Lucindy  Price.  And  dad  has  been  a 
cuttin'  logs  fer  the  mill,  but  he  has  n't 
been  a-doin'  anything  fer  a  year  or  more" 
'ceptin'  splitten'  some  pickets,  and  ever- 
lastin'ly  huntin',  huntin',  and  huntin' 
from  mornin'  ter  night,  and  eatin'  this 
yer  blessed  venison  three  times  a  day.  I 
am  tired  of  it,"  she  added  emphatically, 
putting  her  hand  on  the  wheel  on  which 
his  foot  was  resting. 

"Yer  air,  eh?  Well,  Lucindy,  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do  fer  yer.  As  I  told  yer, 
Miss  Cook — Yes,  I  told  yer  all  about 
that,  yes,  yes,  yes, — and,  well,  I  guess  1 
must  be  goin'." 

"Goin'  ter  stop  at  the  mill,  air  yer, 
overnight  ?" 

"Yes."  He  had  climbed  into  the  seat 
and  was  fixing  the  lines. 

"Well,  tell  yer.  Dad  will  be  back  by 
sundown,  and  if  yer  can  get  loaded,  yer 
can  easily  make  it  back  by  tonight,  and 
stay  here.  That'll  bring  yer  that  much 
nearer  home.  I  see  ye  have  yer  own 
hay,  and  I'll  cook  yer  some  grub  fer  sup- 
per. Did  yer  say  yer  wife  was  a  sister  of 
Miss  Cook's,  did  yer? 

"No,  jest  a  friend.  Well,  I'd  like  to. 
Jest  as  yer  say,  it  would  be  that  much 
nearer  home,  and  — " 

"Well,  y'd  better." 

"All  right,  then.  Git!  Git!"  And  he 
touched  the  leaders  lightly  with  the  long 
whip.    "So  long!" 

Clat,  clat,  cluck,  clat,  slowly  up  the 
narrow  road,  soon  disappearing  in  the 
dense  timber. 

Lucindy  looked  after  him,  as  long  as 
he  was  visible.  She  was  sitting  yet  by 
the  trough  when  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun  painted  the  tops  of  the  tallest  sugar- 
pines  a  soft  crimson,  and  the  blue,  hazy 
shadows  of  the  Californian  summer- 
night  waxed  deeper  in  the  deep  canyons. 

The  mountain  blue-jays  chatted  be- 
hind the  large  leaves  of  the  madrones, 
and  the  quail  called  and  drummed  over 
on  the  hillside,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
spring  where  they  came  for  water  and  a 
roost  for  the  night  in  the  young  pines. 
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"Purty  nice  little  girl,"  spoke  Mr. 
William  II .  Tracy  to  himself,  as  he  drove 
on  towards  the  sawmill.  "Durned  nice 
little  girl!  A  little  bit  red-haired  and 
trickled;  but  she  looks  like  she  can  do 
the  washin',  and  she  said  she  done  cook- 
in'  for  the  hands  over  at  the  mill, — and 
strong  and  healthy  she  looks, — not  much 
of  a  flirt,  I  guess.  Nat'jerly,  nat'jerly  it 
is  lonesome  fer  her  there.  Golly!  If  she 
would  n't  make  a  purty  good  wife;  if  not, 
all  signs  are  a-lyin'.  Yer  better  settle 
onter  her,  William  Tracy, — now  yer  are 
gitten  kinder  old  like, — no  flirt  about  her 
— eh  ?  Blessed  if  I  don't  believe  yer  had 
better." 

Clat,  clat-cluck,  clat-cluck — slowly. 

"Git!  Git!  Will  yer?"  And  he  com- 
menced to  sing  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me." 

THE  moon  was  peeping  from  behind 
the  pines,  when  Mr.  Tracy  reached  Griz- 
zly Spring  with  his  load  of  lumber.  Lu- 
cindy  was  busy  frying  bacon  and  some 
mashed  potatoes  left  over  from  lunch. 
She  had  large  yellow  soda-biscuits  in  the 
oven.  Every  once  in  a  while  she  went  to 
the  small  window  and  looked  down  the 
road. 

"Pa  ain't  a-comin',  I  guess,  since  he 
has  n't  come  fer  supper.  Jest  put  yer' 
horses  in  the  barn,  if  ye  like!"  she  called 
to  Mr.  Tracy,  who  had  taken  them  from 
the  wagon,  and  was  leading  them  toward 
the  trough. 

"Wa'  y'  say?" 

"Don't  yer  wanter  put  them  in  the 
barn  ?"  And  she  walked  down  the  path 
toward  the  trough. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'd  rather,  if  yer  daddy 
won't  object.  Mighty  unhandy  ter  feed 
them  at  the  wagon  with  a  load  on, — 
guess  I  will." 

"Dad  hain't  come  home,  but  it  won't 
make  any  odds  ter  me,  if  it  don't  ter  yer. 
I  have  made  supper  all  the  same."  She 
remembered  her  biscuits  and  hurried 
back. 

"He  hain't  eh?— Well.  I  guess  I'll  put 
them  up.  then,"  he  called  after  her. 

"If  them  mill  folks  wanter  talk  about 
it,  they  can."  she  soliloquized,  bending 
down  to  look  at  the  biscuits,  sticking  a 
broom-straw  into  them  to  be  sure  thev 


were  done.  "He  ain't  nothin'  but  an 
oldish  kind  of  a  man,  and  I  can't  help  .f 
dad  didn't  come  home.  O,  if  he  could 
get  a  place  fer  me  with  Miss  Cook's! 
Would  n't  care  if  they  did  talk, — if  he 
could.  Come  right  in  and  take  a  seat; 
supper'll  be  ready  in  a  minute.  Golly, 
them  biscuits  air  hot!  Like  bacon,  d* 
yer?" 

"O,  yes,  anything." 

"Miss  Cook  must  be  a-makin'  a  loter 
money  with  all  them  high-toned  folks  a- 
goin'  ter  her  fer  dresses." 

"Well,  yes,  she  is  doin'  purty  well,  con- 
siderin'."  He  had  seated  himself,  em- 
bracing his  knees,  far  back  on  the  bench, 
so  that  the  greater  weight  of  his  body 
was  suspended  between  that  and  the 
wall,  while  he  keenly  watched  Lucindy. 
"Considerin'  the  hard  times  every- 
where." 

Lucindy  put  the  biscuits  —  large, 
steaming  yellow  ones  —  on  the  small  ta- 
ble covered  with  a  brown,  flowered  oil- 
cloth; emptied  the  few  pieces  of  thick- 
bacon  into  a  soup  plate,  and  licking  her 
burned  finger,  gazed  at  him  with  an 
eager,  curious  look,  as  she  said,  almost 
lovingly:  "Golly!  I  do  wish  yer  could  see 
her  fer  me.  Come  ter  supper.  It  ain't 
much.  I  guess  these  yer  spuds  are  eat- 
able. Just  help  ye'self,  now.  How  is 
them  biscuits?"  And  she  broke  one  of 
them  open. 

"Yer  seem  ter  be  purty  handy  about 
cooking,"  he  said  earnestly,  his  mouth 
filled  with  bacon  and  hot  soda  biscuits. 
"Tell  yer,  it  makes  a  man  hungry  ter  sit 
on  the  wagon-seat  the  whole  day  over 
these  yer  roads,  just  a  rattlin'  the  gump- 
tion out  er  a  man." 

"You  bet.  Eat  hearty,  now.  How 
many  girls  did  yer  say  was  a-sewin'  fer 
Miss  Cook  now?" 

"Ain't  yer  goin'  ter  eat,  inarm?"  — 
husky,  with  a  well-filled  mouth. 

"Course,  course  I  am.  How  many  did 
yer  say?" 

"Well,  now,  I  don't  know  fer  sure, — 
let's  see.  There  is  the  Williams  girl  and 
Sady  Johnson,  and  —  and,  well,  that's 
all,  I  guess."  He  was  scraping  with  his 
knife  the  melted  fat  from  his  plate,  tip- 
ping it,  loudly  smacking.  He  then 
glanced  at  her,  looked  again,  but  more 
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inquisitively;  and  she  came  suddenly  out 
of  her  deep  study  of  the  probability  of 
Mrs.  Cook  being  able  to  give  work  to  a 
third  girl. 

"Now,  jest  help  yerself." 

"I  guess  I  will,  fer  this  here  tastes  fine; 
jest  the  same  way  mother  uster  fry  her 
left-over  mashed  partaders.  Could  yer 
give  me  a  drink  of  water,  marm?" 

She  jumped  up  and  brought  him  a 
tumbler  full. 

"Ugh  —  purty  good.  How  does  it  do 
fer  washin'?" 

"Purty  hard.  Paw  won't  buy  sody  ter 
break  it  with,  not  even  when  I  was  a- 
washin'  fer  the  mill  folks.  'Best  water 
in  t  the  world,'  says  he;  jest  like  them 
high-toned  city  folkses  that  come  here 
ter  camp.  It  makes  me  pervoked,  some- 
times." 

"He  won't,  eh?  Well,  now,  tell  yer, 
yer  bet  yer  I  would.  Might  I  ask  yer  fer 
a  little  more  of  that  water,  Lu  —  marm? 
So  yer  wanter  be  a  dressmaker,  do  yer  ?" 

"You  bet." 

"Well,  now,  I'll  tell  yer, —  yum,  yum, 
yum,  that  is  the  best  bacon  I've  eaten  fer 
a  long  time, —  it  is  a  purty  good  business 
fer  them  that  understands  it;  but  seems 
ter  me  a  purty  and  hearty  lookin'  girl 
like  yer  ought  ter  find  her  a  young  feller 
ter  give  her  a  good  home  and  be  happy 
that  way." 

"O,  git  out  with  yer  young  fellers, — 
they  don't  mean  nothin'  nowadays, — 
just  merely  a-courtin'." 

"Well  —  h'm  —  yes  —  yer  might  be 
right  about  that."  And  he  looked  very 
attentively  into  a  gayly  colored  advertis- 
ing chromo  on  the  wall;  then  he  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and 
tipping  the  chair  backwards,  he  slowly 
combed  his  long  beard  with  his  fingers, 
while  she  was  finishing  her  meal. 

The  more  Billy  Tracy  saw  of  Lucindy 
the  more  he  fancied  her.  The  kitchen, 
despite  its  poverty,  looked  orderly,  and 
the  room  beyond  with  the  two  or  three 
rawhide  seated  chairs  and  a  calico  cov- 
ered rocking-chair,  was  clean  and  or- 
derly, too.  There  was  a  rag-carpet  on 
the  floor  and  some  callas  grew  in  green 
powder-cans  below  the  small  window. 
On  the  wall  hung  an  enlarged  photo- 
graph of  a  slim,  hard-featured  woman, 


presumably  Lucindy 's  mother;  also  an 
ornament  of  gilt  paper  with  colored  pic- 
tures cut  out  of  advertising  cards  and 
tied  together  with  some  faded  baby-rib- 
bons. Bill  Tracy  pronounced  it  a  work 
of  art.  "Mighty  cozy,  mighty  cozy,  yer 
made  it,  yer  did?" 

"Yes,  and  I  crocheted  this  here  thing-, 
and, — "  she  opened  the  door  to  the  bed- 
room,—  "and  I  'broidered  this  here 
splasher  after  one  belongin'  ter  Mrs. 
Marsh  at  the  saw-mill." 

"Smart  with  yer  hands,  ain't  yer? 
Mighty  nice." 

"Guess  Miss  Cook  could  use  me,  don't 
yer?" 

They  walked  out  the  front  door  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  rough  wooden 
steps. 

"Guess  she  could,  but  I'll  jest  tell  yer, 
Lucindy, —  I  would  n't  —  er  —  er  —  er 
do  it." 

She  looked  at  him  in  great  surprise. 
"Why?" 

"Well,  now,  a  girl  that  can  keep  house 
as  good  as  yer  can,  an'  's  a-willin'  ter 
work,  had  orter  do  somethin'  better." 

"What?" 

"Marry." 

"O,  git  out!" 

"Well  now,  don't  say  that  —  I  — 
ahem  —  I  —  well  —  of  course  —  if  yer 
bound  ter  learn  dressmakin' —  of  course 
—  of  course,  I'll  see  Miss  Cook;  but  — 
well  — " 

The  forest  sang  in  the  summer  breeze, 
softly  mingling  its  voice  with  the  con- 
stant babble  of  the  mill,  and  the  inces- 
sant fiddling  of  the  grasshoppers  far 
and  near.  The  indefinable  voices  of  the 
night  rose  from  the  mysterious  shaded 
depths  of  the  canyons,  while  the  moon 
spread  its  silvery  veil  of  light  over  the 
forest-covered  ridges  and  the  air  had  be- 
come narcotic  with  the  spicy  fragrance 
of  needle-woods  and  tarweeds. 

"Well,  now,  ye  are  young,"  he  said 
and  patted  his  own  knee.  "Yer  won't 
mind  it,  will  yer,  if  a  man  of  my  age 
speaks  ter  yer  —  yill  ye  ?" 

She  watched  him  eagerly,  but  gave  no 
answer. 

"Of  course,  it 's  purty  nice  down  at 
Millville, — good  serciety  and  schools  and 
churches  and  the  like, —  of  course,  it  is; 
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and  bein' — and  bein'  the  fact,  that  I 
have  that  there  little  house  and  lot  right 
there  by  the  large  Bank  tract  and  the 
mill, —  I  tell  yer  I  feel  purty  lonesome 
anyway,  many  a  time,  Lu  —  marm.  I 
owe  some  money  on  it  to  the  bank;  but 
knowing  I  can  always  keep  my  place  at 
the  mill,  I  can  soon  pay  it  off,  and  I  can 
always  make  a  living, —  always  have, — 
and  —  well,  I  guess  it 's  time  ter  go  ter 
bed.  There  is  no  objection  ter  my  sleep- 
in'  in  the  barn,  I  'spect, —  never  smoke, 
nor  drink,  nor  gamble,  nor  such  like, — 
never  did,  and  I  jined  the  church  at 
Brother  Taylor's  revival,  right  after  my 
wife  died."    And  he  sighed  deeply. 

Lucindy  kept  playing  with  some  peb- 
bles, throwing  them  up  in  the  air  and 
catching  them. 

The  forest  whispered,  and  she  saw  all 
at  once  why  he  thought  she  would  bet- 
ter not  become  a  dressmaker. 

Nothing  was  said  for  several  minutes. 

Bill  Tracy  rose  slowly  and  stretched 
himself.  "Mighty  fine  night!  No,  I  tell 
yer;  if  I  were  you,  I  would  n't  get  ter  be 
a  dressmaker.  Good  night."  And  he 
walked  down  the  path,  his  dry  shoes 
creaking  in  the  bottle-rocks.  "But  if  yer 
want  me  to,"  he  called  back,  "natjerly 
I'll  speak  ter  her  about  it." 

IT  WAS  a  good  while  before  sunrise 
when  Mr.  Tracy  raised  himself  to  a  sit- 
ting position  in  the  straw.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  gaped. 

A  bat,  which  had  been  busy  the  whole 
night,  fluttered  around  under  the  roof  a 
few  times  and  then  hung  itself  to  one  of 
the  rafters  to  rest  for  the  long  day.  The 
barn-swallows  twittered,  stretched  their 
.wings  and  then  glided  off  on  their  grace- 
ful, busy  flight,  as  if  they  had  taken  their 
part  of  the  work  after  the  bats.  But  in 
the  distance  all  sound  seemed  dead  till 
at  last  a  quail  called  and  was  answered 
from  across  the  deep  canyon. 

"A-aham,  tut,  tut,  tut!  Well,  I  guess 
I'd  better."  And  Mr.  Tracy  peeped 
through  a  crack  in  the  boards  towards 
the  cabin. 

A  fine  blue  smoke  rose  slowly  from 
the  stovepipe  and  glided  listlessly  up 
among  the  tall, dark  pines. 

"If   she    ain't    up    already!     Tell    yer 


what,  Bill  Tracy,  she  is  one  fer  you !  No 
foolin'  with  fires  in  the  mornin';  no 
durned  soap-suds  and  soft  hands  after  it; 
and  comf 'table  —  comf 'table,  bless  yer! 
She  is  a  one,  now,  sure!  A-aham,  some- 
thin'  else  than  them  town  girls  — good- 
fer-nothin'  buggy  riders  and  flirts  and 
dressers,  a-gettin'  the  best  of  an  honest 
man  and  —  whoa,  now  there,  Buckskin, 
whatyer  put  yet  foot  inter  the  crib  fer? — 
gently  now  —  ge — ntly  now  —  whoa  — 
there!" 

He  commenced  to  brush  the  horses 
and  put  the  harness  on  them. 

"A-aham!  It  seems  rather  soon  like 
ter  speak  ter  her  about  it  —  kind  of  too 
soon  like,  but  be  blessed  if  I  ain't  goin' 
ter  hint  at  it  all  the  same.  Purty  girl 
and  a  good  girl  and  a  hard  workin'  girl! 
Whoa  there,  nowl  stop  hitten'  me  with 
yer  old  tail !  —  and  nothin'  like  them 
town- girls." 

After  breakfast,  Lucindy  went  down 
and  helped  him  water  the  horses  and  put 
them  to  the  wagon. 

"Yer  understand  about  horses,  too,  do 
yer  ?  Well,  well,  now !  How  much  do  I 
owe  yer  fer  this  now?" 

"O,  nothin'." 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  ain't  a-payin'  fer  this 
yer, —  the  mill  is.  See  here,  now, —  six 
bits  will  do,  won't  it?" 

"I  don't  want  yer  money." 

"All  the  same, —  see  here,  now.  Well, 
I  never  seed  sech  a  gal, —  bless  yer. 
Well,  now,  as  I  said,  Lucindy, —  it 's 
much  better  ter  get  a  good  home  of  yer 
own,  then  ter  go  dressmakin'  and  sech 
like."  He  climbed  into  the  seat  and  took 
the  lines,  ready  to  drive  off.  "And  I'll 
be  back  after  two  more  loads  next  week. 
Git,  git,  boys!" 

Clat.  clat-cluck.  Turning  around  in 
the  seat,  he  added,  "And  yer  can  tell  me 
then  whether  yer  would  n't  rather  marry 
me  than  go  dressmakin'  with  Miss 
Cook."  And  at  the  top  of  his  voice  on 
account  of  the  increased  distance,  "But 
of  course  if  ye  want  me  to,  I'll  speak  ter 
her  fer  yer.    Goodby!" 

She  stood  under  the  old  madrone  by 
the  trough,  waving  her  hand  at  him,  and 
then  climbed  up  on  the  crooked  trunk. 

Clat,  clat,  clat,  fainter,  fainter,  then 
perfectly  still,  with  only  the  hum  of  the 
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forest  and  the  murmur  of  the  rill;  and 
the  sun  ruse  ahove  a  distant  blue  mount- 
ain while  everything  away  below  m  the 
canyon  and  far-off  valley  was  yet  in  deep, 
hazy  shadow. 

"Golly!  What  would  dad  say  if  I  did 
marry  him  ?" 

THE  sky  was  spangled  with  bril- 
liant stars,  peeping  down  between  the 
tall,  dark  pines  as  into  a  deep  well.  The 
moon  would  not  rise  before  late  in 
the  night,  but  Bill  Tracy  braved  the 
darkness  on  the  rough  road;  and  with  a 
heavy  load  of  lumber  the  wagon  clat- 
tered along  slowly  step  by  step  up  the 
short,  steep  hill  toward  Grizzly  Spring. 

Bill  Tracy  was  not  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mors. He  had  seen  nothing  of  Lucindy 
when  he  passed  earlier  in  the  day;  and 
a  week  ago,  on  his  second  trip,  she 
seemed  more  concerned  about  dress- 
making than  in  the  sharing  of  his  home. 

Bill  Tracy  had  tried  to  sing,  when  he 
left  the  saw-mill;  but  somehow  he  could 
not  get  his  voice  into  the  right  key, —  it 
always  ended  too  high,  leaving  him  at 
last  in  deep,  silent  disgust.  But.  as  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  short  hill  and 
turned  out  on  the  small  clearing  around 
the  spring  and  the  cabin,  he  saw  a  faint 
light  thrown  on  the  madrones  and 
young  pines  from  the  kitchen  window 
at  the  back  of  the  cabin.  He  stopped 
with  an  unnecessarily  loud  whoa  by  the 
trough ;  tied  the  lines  on  the  brake-bar, 
and  casting  one  more  glance  toward  the 
cabin,  climbed  slowly  down  from  the 
high  seat. 

"Nothin'  wrong  in  it, even  if  her  dad  is 
at  home.  Purty  strange  if  he  would  n't 
treat  a  wayfarer  decently;  besides,  all  I 
need  tell  her  is  that  I  seed  Miss  Cook 
and  —  " 

The  kitchen  door  opened  and  threw  a 
broad  spot  of  light  on  the  young  pines. 

"Who's  that  ?" 

"Eh?  It's  me!" 

Then  somebody  came  rattling  along 
softly  humming. 

"Great  land!  Is  that  you?  Where  have 
yer  been?    Did  n't  see  ver  pass." 

"Didn't,  eh?" 

She  held  out  her  hand.  "Glad  ter  see 
yer.     Now  let's  unhitch.     Dad  ain't  to 


home  —  he  and  Bruce  went  away  over 
ter  Sulphur  Spring  canyon,  where  tin 
crazy  Frenchman  lives,  ter  hunt." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes.    Why  don't  yer  unhitch  ?" 

"Well,  ter  tell  the  'cruth,  Lucindy,  I 
don't  know  as  I  had  better  stav." 

"No?" 

"No." 

"H'm,  yer  ain't  a-goin'  lumberin' 
through  these  yer  woods  and  mount- 
ains, air  ye,  in  the  dark?" 

"We  — 11,  yes." 

"Are  ye  gettin'  rattle-weeded!  Come 
now!  Whoa,  Fanny!"  And  she  laid  her 
cheek  against  the  horse's  large,  velvety 
nose.  "Whoa,  pet!  Yer  don't  think  it 
worth  while  ter  be  a-goin'  any  further, 
d'yer,  pet?"  And  she  snapped  off  the 
inside  lines  of  the  leaders. 

He  stood  in  deepand  silent  admiration. 
There  was  something  about  that  girl, — 
bless  his  soul,  if  he  had  ever  seen  her 
like. 

"Now  look  here,  Lucindy,  let  me 
speak  out." 

"Well  yer  jest  sit  down  there  on  the 
trough,  while  I  unhitch.  Yer  must  be 
tired  after  this  hot  ■  and  dusty  ride, 
and  —  " 

"No  yer  sha'n't!" 

"I'd  jest  as  soon  as  not." 

"Yer  would!"  There  was  admiration 
in  his  tone.  "Well  look  here,  now,  Lu- 
cindy,  let  me  speak  out.  I  kinder  made 
up  my  mind  that  I'd  make  one  last  and 
unchangeable  propersition,  that  yer  only 
need  answer  with  one  word,  Lucindy; 
and  that  decides  whether  I  go  on  to- 
night or  stay  till  mornin'.  Tell  yer,  Lu- 
cindy, when  I  came  home  that  there 
other  day  I  felt  jest  as  lonesome,  jest, 
jest  —  well  I  couldn't  eat;  and  now  — 
hold  on  now,  let  me  talk  out  —  ver  need 
only  say  yes,  Lucindy.  and  make  Will- 
iam H.  Tracy  the  happiest  mortal  alive; 
or  —  ye  can  send  me  out  into  the  dark- 
ness a  lumberin'  over  these  yere  mount- 
ains ter  break  my  neck, —  hold  on  now! 
And  I  wanter  add,  that  I  seed  Miss  Cook 
about  yer,  and  she  says,  no.  'No,'  says 
she;  she  had  more  help  now  'an  she 
needed;  besides  Jim  Trailor,  in  the  store, 
yer  know,  told  me  that  the  Williams  girl 
had  n't  got  a  cent  of  her  pay  for  three 
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months,  and  Miss  Cook  had  refused  ter 
pay  fer  four  yards  of  lining  she  got  at 
Jim's,  and  she  said  she  had  already  paid 
fer,  and  —  so  there  ain't  no  fortune  in 
dressmakin'  now  these  hard  times,  no, 
nary  a  livin',  if  I  am  a  judge." 

The  small  man  with  his  long  beard 
and  old,  topped  felt  hat  stood  leaning 
backward  with  one  hand  on  his  heart, 
awaiting  his  doom. 

Lucindy  looked  in  between  the  horses, 
snapping  Fanny's  inside  line  off  and  on. 
She  glanced  once  at  him  as  if  she  was 
going  to  say  something,  but  turned 
away  quickly. 

After  a  while,  she  said  rather  low: 
"Well,  yer  jest  put  up  yer  horses  and  I'll 
tell  yer.  There  ain't  no  hurry  about  it 
afore  mornin'."  But  when  she  saw  his 
determined  expression,  she  added: 
"Praps  I  might  go  with  yer,  since  dad 
ain't  a-carin'.  Dad  says  he  an'  Bruce'll 
go  up  north  fer  a  few  years  a-huntin' 
mule-deer  and  elk;  so  I  guess  I  might 
just  as  well  git  —  git  —  git  married." 

"There!  There,  now  ye  air  a  talkin' 
sense,  Lucinder!  Bless  me,  if  yer  ain't! 
Come  gib  me  yer  hand."  He  patted  it 
slowly  while  she  kept  snapping  Fanny's 
inside  line  on  and  off  with  the  other. 

"Tain't  no  use  talkin',"  he  added 
gleefully.  "Yer  air  the  finest  gal  I  ever 
seed.  Says  I  ter  myself  more'an  once, 
'Lucindy,  Lucindy,  she  is  the  one,'  and 
God  bless  yer.  I'll  be  jest  as  good  ter 
yer  as  pie,  do  y'  hear!  Now  give  me  a 
big  kiss,  and  we  will  jest  unharness. 
That's  the  girl !    Woap  —  ah !" 

And  the  great  silent  forest  answered  in 
slowly  dying  echoes,  "Woap  —  ah  —  !" 

THEY  were  driving  along  slowly 
in  the  cool  morning,  through  the 
whispering  forest.  Her  few  belong- 
ings, packed  into  two  boxes,  stood  under 
the  seat.  She  had  put  on  her  finery; 
the  yellow  straw  hat  with  the  gay 
flowers,  and  a  brass-beaded  veil  to  keep 
out  the  dust.  Her  sateen  dress  showed 
some  of  its  fantastic  blossoms  below  the 
duster;  the  shoes  she  had  bought  from 
the  superintendent's  wife  over  at  the 
saw-mill,  for  whom  they  were  too  large, 
and  who  had  sold  them  "mighty  cheap." 

Bill  Tracy  had  scrubbed  himself  very 


clean  in  the  horse-trough  that  morning, 
and  as  usual  put  water  in  his  hair  when 
he  combed  it.  He  had  in  the  vanity 
aroused  by  the  occasion  even  wished  for 
a  looking-glass.  But  now  he  sat  on  the 
seat  and  cast  loving  glances  at  Lucindy, 
as  they  lumbered  along  over  the  rough 
road. 

The  day  slowly  awoke  to  full  activity, 
and  the  golden  sunlight  crept  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  blue  canyons  and 
forest  solitudes,  while  the  clat,  clat  oi 
the  heavily  loaded  wagon  re-echoed  un- 
der the  high  vaults  of  the  humming 
pines. 

"Lucindy,  ye  are  mighty  purty  in  that 
there  hat  and  — "  He  opened  and 
dropped  the  cover  of  the  jockey  box 
with  a  loud  bang,  which  startled  the 
horses.  "I  don't,  see  why  they  could  n't 
have  put  that  'er  box  in  front  of  the 
dash-board,  when  they  were  a-fixing  it, 
instead  of  having  it  right  here  in  the 
way.  Purty  unhandy,  where  folks  wanter 
sit." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  mischievous 
smile.  "It  would  have  been  kinder  bet- 
ter so, —  I  could  have  put  my  bundle  up 
here  between  us.  Ain't  this  a  lovely 
day  though  ?" 

"Fine, —  the  finest  I  ever  seed,  and  so 
purty  ye  air  all  over,  Lucinder." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  drove  into 
Millville. 

"Who's  that  there  young  girl  on  the 
seat  with  Billy  Tracy  ?"  asked  the  loafers 
in  front  of  the  Millville  Hotel.  The 
drug  clerk  came  across  the  street  to  find 
out  about  the  same  thing. 

Jim  Trailor  spilled  some  of  the  sugar 
he  was  weighing  out  to  lank  old  Mrs. 
Hanks;  he  was  looking  out  the  window 
instead  of  at  the  scales.  "Who  is  that 
with  our  friend  Billy?" 

Mrs.  Hanks  did  n't  know. 

A  gawky,  tobacco-devouring  fellow 
with  the  expression  of  one  who  has  just 
come  out  of  a  sweet  slumber,  entered 
the  store  and  asked,  after  having  made  a 
deep  swallow,  "Billy  hain't  a-goin'  ter 
git  married,  es  'e?" 

"Hay,  there,  Billy!"  cried  the  jolly 
barber  across  the  street,  as  the  mill-team 
passed,  "what  yer  going  to   do,  Billy?" 
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and  it  created  a  peal  of  laughter  among 
some  young  fellows  at  the  saloon  corner. 

Pinky  Jamisson,  the  candy  man, 
strained  himself  across  the  counter  to 
see  through  the  open  door.  What  could 
all  this  excitement  be  about? 

But  William  H.  Tracy  did  not  look 
in  one  direction 
nor  the  other; 
he  appeared  to 
know  his  goal 
and  was  steer- 
ing right  for  it, 
while  Lucindy 
looked  for  Miss 
Cook's  sign- 
board.  W  h  e  n 
she  had  found  it 
that  question 
seemed  settled 
with  her  for  life. 
She  began  to 
look  up  and 
down  the  walls 
like  one  who 
never  had  seen 
a  town  before ; 
then  they  turned 
into  a  narrow 
side  street  be- 
hind the  church 
and  halted  un- 
der the  large 
spreading  oak 
in  front  of  the 
parson's  c  o  t  - 
tage. 

An  hour  later 
later  there  was 
not  a  living  soul 
in  M  i  1 1  v  i  1 1  e 
who  did  not 
know  that  Bill 
Tracy  had  mar- 
1  ied  a  girl  eigh- 
teen years  old. 

There  was  a 
tin  can  serenade 
in   the  evening; 

the  boys  whooped  themselves  hoarse 
and  the  girls  laughed  and  giggled;  Pinky 
Jamisson  did  more  than  an  average  bus- 
iness; but  the  next  morning  Millville 
awoke  with  its  usual  aspect,  except  for 
a  heap  of  battered  tin  cans  at  the  corner 
of  the  Bank  ranch. 

vOL.    XXXII — 34 


The  following  week  the  editor  of  the 
Millville  Herald  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  bounteous  supply  of  six  differ- 
ent kinds  of  excellent  cake  from  the  sur- 
prise part\  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Tracy's. 

Lucindy  settled  well  into  the  wagon 
seaton  the  other 
side  of  the 
jockey  box;  she 
accompanied  her 
husband  wher- 
ever he  went, 
whether  he  de- 
livered his  loads 
of  flour,  hauled 
wheat  for  the 
farmers,  or  lum- 
ber from  the 
mountains;  she 
was  always  with 
h  i  m,  and  be- 
tween them 
grew  a  strong 
feeling  of  re- 
gard and  good- 
fellowship. 
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IT  HAD  been 
raining  for 
weeks  almost 
without  cessa- 
tion. The  roa  's 
were  muddy, 
and  Millville 
was  as  dull  and 
dead  as  only  a 
small  Califor- 
nian  village  in 
the  rainy  sea- 
son can  be.  In 
the  small  white 
house  at  t  h  e 
corner  of  the 
Bank  ranch 
stood  Billy 
Tracy  with  both 
hands  in  his 
pockets,  hoping 
it  would  soon  stop  raining. 

"I  am  kinder  tired  of  this  'ere,  Lu- 
cindy. I  ain't  a-makin'  a  cent,  and  — 
well,  if  it  lets  up  by  noon  I'll  go  ter  Glen- 
dale  tomorrer  with  that  flour  for  them 
Jews  there:  but  I  don't  know  as  you'd 
better  go  this  time,  with  yer  neuralger. 
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Wet  and  cold  as  it  is,  it  won't  do  yer  any 
good,  honey, —  I'll  be  home  by  night."  " 

Toward  evening  the  rain  ceased.  A 
cold  north  wind  swept  through  the  val- 
ley, and  in  the  morning  there  was  a  light 
hoar  frost  on  the  new,  soft  grass. 

"Well,  goodby,  Lucindy.  Take  care 
of  yerself.  I'm  goin'  ter  cross  the  creek 
at  the  upper  ford,  and  don't  yer  worry  if 
it'll  be  late  afore  I  come  home.  The 
roads  are  purty  bad,  yer  know, —  no  bot- 
tom to  them  some  places;  but  I'll  be 
home  termorrer,  sure." 

The  cold,  restless  air  took  hold  of  her 
calico  dress  and  flapped  it  against  the 
door-casing.  The  horses  felt  gay  after 
the  long  rest,  and  so  the  wagon  rattled 
off  at  a  lively  rate  up  toward  the  mill, 
and  passing  it,  wound  along  the  narrow 
road  toward  the  upper  ford. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  gone  off 
without  her  to  be  gone  for  two  whole 
days,  and  Lucindy  felt  strangely  nervous 
about  it.  She  looked  once  more,  then 
hurried  into  the  house  to  do  up  her 
morning's  work. 

"If  he  ain't  jest  as  kind  as  he  can  be. 
The  folks  air  a-talkin'  about  me  marryin' 
a  man  over  fifty  years  old,  but  he's  jest 
like  a  father  t'  me  —  much  better  'an 
dad." 

And  she  commenced  to  whistle  while 
she  washed  the  dishes.  But  soon  again 
she  fell  into  deep  thoughts  of  concern. 
She  was.  not  certain  but  that  it  would 
have  been  better  had  she  gone  with  him. 
In  the  night  the  wind,  turned  to  the 
south;  by  noon  the  next  day  the  rain  fell 
in  sheets;  and  she  felt  more  and  more 
anxious.  It  grew  dark  early.  The  creek 
thundered  through  the  canyon  with  a 
swollen,  muddy  current;  the  wind  shook 
the  house,  sighing  in  the  naked  limbs  of 
the  oak. 

"Poor  pa!"  she  said  several  times.  "I 
do  wish  he'd  stay  at  Glendale;  but 
there  ain't  much  use  hopin', — he  is  jest 
that  fond  of  yer,  Lucindy,  that  he'll  be  a- 
comin'  strikin'  right  back  through  all 
this  yere  slush  and  rain." 

And  so  it  was. 

He  sat  on  the  high  seat,  bending  his 
head  against  the  storm  which  twisted 
and  signed  through  the  dense  chaparral 
on  the  lonely  heights.  His  hands  were 
numb  with  cold,  but  he  urged  the  horses 


along  as  fast  as  they  could  safely  travel. 
He  knew  Lucindy  "would  be  having  the 
toothache  bad,  and  jest  be  a-scared  to 
death  if  he  didn't  come";  otherwise  he 
could  have  stopped  over  at  Dick  Bent- 
son's  on  the  sand  hills. 

Darkness  overtook  him  before  he 
reached  the  canyon;  but  he  kept  up  his 
spirits  by  whistling;  and  besides,  he  had 
a  surprise  for  Lucindy  in  the  jockey  box, 
a  rolled-gold  breast  pin;  just  like  the  one 
Jim  Trailor's  wife  had.  He  would  save 
it  for  Christmas,  next  week.  He  had 
bought  it  below  cost  at  Levy's, —  "just 
because  it  was  he."  He  put  his  hand 
into  the  box  to  feel  if  it  was  all  safe  yet.. 

Splash,  splash,  clat,  slap, —  the  horses 
trotted  along  slowly  through  the  mud 
down  the  steep  road  into  the  canyon. 

"Whoa,  boys!  If  this  yere  don't  look 
kinder  dubious." 

And  he  climbed  down  from  the  seat,. 
in  the  darkness  stepping  into  a  deep 
puddle. 

"Gosh!  Whoa  now,  boys, —  let  m'  see 
what  we  air  a-doin'." 

He  walked  down  to  the  surging  cur- 
rent of  muddy  water,  which  tore  past 
him  out  from  the  darkness  and  into  it 
again.  He  lifted  the  lantern  high  above 
his  head.  The  wind  roared  in  concert 
with  the  water,  it  howled  in  the  large, 
leafless  cottonwoods. 

"Kinder    dubious  —  kinder  dubious."" 

But  it  was  only  a  little  farther  he  had 
to  go,  and  he  would  be  at  home  with  Lu- 
cindy and  in  dry  clothes,  sitting  by  the 
fire  a-guessing  with  her,  just  as  comfort- 
able as  could  be  and  snug  and  lovely, 
while  outside  the  storm  could  roar  as 
much  as  it  pleased  for  all  he  cared  —  and 
Lucindy  getting  over  her  toothache. 

"Kinder  dubious."  There  was  some- 
thing in  him  which  said,  "Don't";  but 
also  something,  and  it  became  the 
stronger,  which  said,  "Try  it."  So  near 
home  —  only  just  across.  O,  he  would 
make  it.    And  he  clicked  his  tongue. 

"Git,  boys." 

Wu-rur-ur  boiled  the  water  past  him 
in  the  faint  yellow  light  of  his  lantern. 

"Git!    Git!    Git,  will  ye!" 

But  the  wagon-box  floated  off  from 
the  running-gear. 

"Whoa  there!" 

The  lines  were  torn  from  his  hands,  as- 
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he  was  flung  into  the   surging  current, 

which  carried  him  off  at  a  great  speed 
through  the  narrow,  dark  canyon,  some 
times  above,  sometimes  beneath,  the 
water.  He  saw  and  recognized  for  a  sec- 
ond the  light  of  his  little  home  below 
the  mill,  where  I.ucindy  was  waiting  for 
him.  He  uttered  a  fearful  cry  just  as 
the  water  filled  his  mouth,  and  he  was 
carried  beneath  it  in  a  wild,  whirling 
death-dance,  into  a  large,  deep  pool; 
then   onward,   onward. 

At  last  the  dead  limb  of  a  fallen  oak 
caught  his  oil-coat  and  swung  him  into 
a  shallow  eddy,  where  he  was  found  the 
next  evening  after  the  rain  had  ceased 
and  the  creek  had  partly  retired  into  its 
old  channel.  He  lay  half  buried  beneath 
dead  leaves  and  fine  yellow  sand. 

It  was  Lucindy  who  found  him.  the  ugh 
there  were  many  searching,  below  a 
large  old  cottonwood  in  the  soft,  smooth 
sand  which  had  tried  to  bury  him. 

She  did  not  call  the  others,  though  a 
cry  threatened  for  a  moment  to  escape 
from  her  aching  throat. 

She  merely  glided  down  the  steep 
bank  with  her  thin  calico  dress,  torn  and 
wet,  clinging  close  to  her  body.  She  took 
hold  of  him  under  the  arms,  and  with 


one  effort  turned  him  <>n  his  back  in  the 
clean  sand. 

"Pal"  she  spoke  low.  Then  with  in- 
creasing force,  "Pa  —  O,  pa!" 

Squatting  down  by  the  side  of  the 
corpse,  she  rested  her  forehead  on  her 
knees  and  wept  quietly,  while  her  long, 
red  hair,  loosened  by  the  brambles,  fell 
like  a  ragged  mantle  of  the  richest  gold 
around  her  as  it  was  struck  by  the  sun- 
beams that  made  their  way  between  the 
moss)  green  limbs  of  the  fallen  giant. 

And  the  yellow  water  surged  past  her 
over  the  yellow  sand;  and  above  her  fell 
into  a  fathomless  deep,  the  clear,  blue 
sky  after  the  rain. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  BELLS  OF   1898. 
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ING,  Christmas  bells,  as  never  before, 
From  isles  of  palm  to  shivering  pine, 
Out  from  the  land  of  gold  and  wine, 

Over  the  wave,  where,  as  shrine  on  shrine, 

The  stars  and  stripes  in  unbroken  line 

Bear  out  to  the  far  Levantine  shore 

A  new  glad  strain  for  their  Christmas  lore. 

To  pulse  of  the  nation's  loyal  heart 

Ring  joyful  measures  to  loud  acclaim; 

A  throb  of  love  for  each  hero's  name, 

And  heroes,  alas,  unknown  to  fame; 

With  dull,  sad  note  for  our  cause  of  shame  — 

To  stricken  in  crowded  tents  apart, 

With  wounds  of  soul  and  of  limbs  asmart. 

Ring  for  a  love  by  the  Christ-child  brought 
And  planted  deeply  in  woman's  breast; 
With  purest  lilies  on  brow  and  vest, 
Banner  and  cross  to  her  bosom  pressed, 
She  pillows  the  weary  head  to  rest, 
And  soothes  with  a  touch  divinely  taught  — 
By  love  of  loves  through  her  soul  inwrought. 

Glory  to  God,  for  triumphs  won 

By  ships  of  battle,  their  men  of  might, 

And  the  brave  who  fought  and  guard  for  right; — 

The  dawn  of  peace  with  its  joyful  light 

Ere  the  century  opes  its  wings  for  flight ; — 

Glory  to  God,  for  the  wrongs  undone, 

Through  the  might  and  power  of  His  glorious  Son! 


Margaret  A.  Brooks. 
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CHURCH  07  SAINTE  ANNE  DE  LA  PALUE 

THE  -PARDON"  OF  SAINTE  ANNE 
DE  LA  PALUE 

STRANGE   CUSTOMS    OF   BRITTANY 

By  ALGERNON  G.  SHAW 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


BRITTANY  is  that  portion  of 
France  which  as  a  thin,  long, 
scraggy  finger,  advances  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  rocky  shores, 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  English 
Channel,  are  honeycombed  by  the  fury 
of  the  elements.  Few  people  know  more 
about  Brittany  than  the  average  tourist 
does  and  wander  little  from  the  beaten 
path,  but  for  those  whom  the  study  of 
ancient  folklore,  strange  people,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  past,  have  any  attraction, 
ample  repayment  in  the  form  of  striking 
novelty  awaits  their  researches.  It  is  a 
land  of  delightful  surprises  for  artists, 
yielding,  as  it  would  seem,  with  some 
reluctance  its  hidden  beauties,  as  though 
the  gaze  of  the  vulgar  curiosity  seeker, 
was  disagreeable  to  it,  filled  as  it  is  with 
hidden  and  poetic  memories. 

Even  to  this  day,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  strange  French  province  have  kept 
most  of  their  customs  and  weird  beliefs 
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intact.  They  still  dress  and  speak  Celtic 
as  when  Caesar  conquered  Gaul,  and 
they  have  retained  the  unconquerable 
spirit  they  showed  then.  As  a  small  na- 
tion living  apart,  up  to  recent  years  they 
lived,  but  alas!  progress  and  civilization 
care  little  for  poetic  ignorance, —  and 
though  these  people  have  resisted  clan- 
nishly  for  centuries  the  outside  influences 
of  French  pressure,  today  schools  and 
railroads  are  penetrating  that  barrier  of 
prejudice  and  the  obstinacy  of  a  race 
clinging  to  its  cherished  .past. 

Before  it  is  too  late  it  is  well  to  note 
the  customs  which  will  give  the  true 
meaning  of  the  legends  and  practices 
which  may  survive  in  the  lore  of  coming 
generations.  They  may  not  always  be 
sacred  rites  performed  with  the  full  con- 
science of  their  importance  and  value, 
but  will  become  traditional  customs 
clung  to  merely  from  habit  and  respect 
for  a  very  ancient  past. 
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Tlii>  introduction  is  necessary  to  show 
how  permeated  with  superstition  Ihit- 
t;m\  ami  its  people  are,  how  all  the 
events  of  life  are  interwoven  with  an  in- 
finite sadness  with  legends  of  death  from 
the  birth  to  the  grave  and  beyond.  In 
their  amusements  and  all  actions  of  life 
there  is  that  strange  soberness.  In  their 
love  son-^s  and  wedding  ceremonies  the 
fragility  of  human  life  and  happiness  is 
sung  in  tearful  tones;  and  a  character!  tic 
feature  of  this  Celtic  race  is  its  constant 
spiritual  association  with  death,  its  inter- 
course with  the  souls  of  the  departed,  so 


hearing  tin'  creaking  of  its  axle  are 
doomed.    The  chariot  is  called  the  "Kor- 

rik  ann  Ankou"  or  the  Cart  1  >i  I  )cath. 
The  "Ankou"  stands  at  the  head  of  the 

chariot,  sharpening  his  Bcythe  on  a  thigh 

bone.  I  le  drives  a  stOUl  and  a  thin  horse 
harnessed  behind  one  another  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  "Pest." 

The  "Alanouer  Naz,"or  night  washers, 
are  women  who  meet  at  night  near 
lonely  pools  of  water.  They  are  cursed 
souls  condemned  to  wash  their  shrouds 
for  eternity.  These  women  in  life  and 
out  of  a  love  for  lucre  washed  on  Sun- 
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one  seeing  Brittany  gets  the  impression 

of  being  among  sad  people  who  live  on 

equal  terms  of  intimacy  with  their  dead, 
a  people  far  more  cheerful  when  not 
amusing  themselves. 

The  "Ankou"  in  Brittany  is  the  divin- 
ity of  death  incarnated  in  the  lasl  person 
to  die  within  the  year.  Me  is  depicted  as 
a  tall  skeleton  draped  in  a  shroud,  lb 
has  long  snow-white  hair  and  the  face  is 
shaded  under  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 
Its  skull  whirls  around  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  the  region  it  has  to  survey.  The 
"Ankou"  goes  about  at  midnight  in  a 
chariot    filled    with    corpses,    and    those 


days  and  holidays.  The  persons  who 
meet  them  at  night  and  undertake  to  as- 
sist them  are  compelled  to  wring  their 
linen  until  death  overtakes  tliem. 

The  soul  as  it  leaves  the  body  assumes 

different  shapes,  sometimes  that  of  a 
white  mouse,  or  an  insect  hovering    over 

the  grave. 

In  country  places  in  Brittany  the  cem- 
etery always  surrounds  the  church,  and 
is  holy  or  consecrated  ground,  and  the 
belief  exists  that  new-born  infants  pass- 
ing over  the  sacred  soil  into  the  church 
and  leaving  it  without  being  baptized  are 
privileged    with    a    supernatural    insight. 
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Thus,  the  child  is  born,  the  priest  has  ap- 
pointed the  baptism  for  a  certain  hour, 
but  the  matron  and  godfather  linger  in 
drinking-places  and  are  late.  The  priest 
has  tired  of  waiting  or  may  have  been 
called  somewhere  else.  At  last  they  ar- 
rive with  the  infant.  The  church  is 
empty  and  cold,  and  in  turn  they  wait  for 
the  absent  priest.  The  matron,  "the  old 
woman  of  the  salt,"  declares  that  if  they 
stay  any  longer  the  new-born  risks  catch- 
ing its  death  of  cold.  They  leave  the 
church  for  some  warmer  place,  possibly 
a  nearby  inn,  where  they  await  the  return 
of  the  indispensable  priest.  The  child 
has  passed  through  the  cemetery  and 
out  again  over  blessed  ground  without 
being  made  a  Christian,  hence  he  will  be 
wonderfully  gifted. 

In  some  villages  there  are  poets  and 
singers  of  local  fame.  They  go  from 
place  to  place  reciting  or  singing  at 
marriages  or  feasts,  often  making  mar- 
riage engagements.  Large  marriag:s 
have  a  bagpipe  player  and  an  official 
poet  who  recites  at  the  ceremony. 

It  is  customary  for  the  bride  to  hide 
and  the  groom  to  seek  for  her,  some- 
times in  her  own  mother's  house,  and 
bring  her  back  with  a  show  of  force. 
When  he  has  returned  with  her  he  sings 
a  sad  complaint  on  the  responsibility  of 
married  life  and  carries  her  on  his  back 
around  the  room. 

If  two  peasants  have  a  dispute,  each  in 
turn  invokes  "Saint  Yves  the  Truthful"' 
and  assigns  the  other  to  his  tribunal.  By 
a  strange  irony  he  is  the  patron  saint  of 
the  lawyers.  A  special  incantation  is 
gone  through,  in  which  the  person  seek- 
ing redress  from  an  enemy  shakes  the 
statue  of  Saint  Yves  by  the  shoulder  re- 
peating certain  formulas  for  the  death 
of  that  same  enemy.  If  Saint  Yves  is 
pleased,  he  decides  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  case  "by  the  deperishing"  of  the 
guilty  one  within  the  year. 

On  All  Saints'  day  food  is  left  at  night 
on  the  tables  for  the  departed  souls  as 
they  visit  their  houses  on  that  occasion. 
Evil  spirits  under  the  guise  of  dwarfs, 
"Karrigans,"  change  children  in  their 
cradles.  There  are  eighteen  signs  and 
premonitions  for  death. 

In  Brittany  when  they  wish  to  see  or 
bring  about  the  death  of  some  one  thev 


fill  a  little  bag  with  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
a  little  earth  taken  from  the  cemetery, 
virgin  wax,  a  spider,  and  human  nail 
scraps,  and  carry  the  little  satchel  hung 
around  the  neck  for  nine  days.  It  is  left 
on  the  path  of  the  conjured  one,  who,  if 
he  picks  it  up, dies  within  twelve  months. 

In  Brittany  there  are  four  or  five  large 
annual  religious  festivals,  or  "Pardons," 
— literally  translated,  "forgivings."  They 
are  held  in  honor  of  saints  renowned  for 
their  curative  power  or  for  a  general  and 
spiritual  cleaning  up,  and  constitute  a 
very  peculiar  sort  of  revival.  These  re- 
ligious pilgrimages  are  attended  by  as 
many  as  eight  or  nine  thousand  people 
at  a  time. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  gather- 
ings are,  the  Pardon  of  Saint  Yves,  for 
the  poor;  Rumengal,  for  the  singers; 
Saint  Loc  Ronan.  for  various  ills,  and 
Saint  Anne,  for  the  seafaring  people. 

The  first  Pardon  I  ever  saw  I  shall 
not  soon  forget,  particularly  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  that  of  Saint  Anne,  justly 
celebrated  in  Brittany  as  the  finest. 

We  left  Douarnenez  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  the  month  of  August.  Our  cart 
was  old  and  rickety,  and  my  companion 
a  non-talkative  peasant  with  a  couple  of 
grunting,  ill-humored  pigs  secured  in 
the  bottom  of  our  vehicle.  Up  and  down 
hill  we  went,  bumping  over  stones  and 
ruts  much  to  the  discomfort  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  road  follows  that  beautiful 
bay  of  Douarnenez  with  here  and  there 
between  it  and  the  sea  rusty  patches  of 
moorlands  or  a  little  oasis  of  pine  trees 
while  the  road  is  lined  with  furze  so  com- 
mon in  that  country. 

Everything  was  quiet,  under  the  hot 
sun  that  August  morning,  as  rolling 
along  I  caught  sight  of  the  distant  sea 
and  heard  its  dull  far-away  roar  as  it 
dashed  against  the  cliffs.  Carts  passed 
us,  some  slowly,  others  rushing,  but  all 
going  to  the  Pardon.  These  carts  were 
filled  and  overcrowded  with  peasants, 
the  father  or  son  driving,  while  the 
mother  and  little  ones  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  straw. 

I  asked  my  companion  why  they  all 
looked  so  sad  and  thoughtful,  in  contrast 
to  their  holiday  attire.  He  looked  at  me 
an   instant  in   ill-disguised   contempt   at 
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my  question,  and  in  a  melange  of  Celtic 
and  French  answered:  "Don't  you  know 
that  this  is  the  pardon  of  Saint  Anne,  for 
the  souls  which  the  sea  has  taken  and  not 
given  back?  These  women  are  the  wid- 
ows of  the  sea!" 

And  I  thought  how  calm  that  sea 
looked,  how  placid  appeared  its  deep 
slumbering  passions,  that  sea  which  they 
had  learned  to  hate  and  love,  to  live  and 
die  by,  and  I  understood  their  profound 
melancholy  and  the  smiling  cruelty  of 
that  untamed  ocean. 

At  last,  an  up-hill  mount,  and  the  pan- 
orama we  had  was  grand.  To  the  right 
and  in  the  blue  hazy  distance  the  Menez 
Flom,  the  mountain  of  sacred  memories, 
reared  its  head,  the  scintillating  sea  on 
the  left,  and  in  front  of  us,  as  far  as  the 
horizon,  a  world  of  tents,  a  fever  of 
noise,  a  babel  of  excitement,  a  new,  no- 
mad city  improvised  before  us.  Amidst 
this  white  sea  of  tents,  the  little  chapel  oi 
Saint  Anne  reared  its  slender  spire  as  a 
granite  gem  in  its  setting  of  foliage. 


As  in  the  days  of  ancient  migrations, 
tents  without  number  of  all  forms  and 
color,  grouped  picturesquely  here  and 
there,  gave  the  impression  of  a  sudden 
invasion,  a  landing  of  barbarians.  Many 
of  these  tents  were  propped  up  on  oars 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  some  were 
made  of  boat  sails  showing  letters  and 
pilot  inscriptions  on  them.  Surrounding 
the  tents  were  chariots  and  carts  thrown 
backward  with  a  forest  of  upturned 
shafts  and  tangled  wheels  while  the 
horses  roamed  about.  Above  all,  soared 
a  clamor,  a  human  buzzing,  to  which  at 
intervals,  the  growling  of  the  sea 
formed  an  undertone. 

I  elbowed  my  way,  through  the  dense 
strange-costumed  crowd  and  the  dust. 
A  Brittany  crowd  is  something  almost 
solid  and  compact,  the  peasants  compos- 
ing it.  have  to  be  pushed  aside,  to  make 
way  as  they  stand  stolidlv  with  arms 
folded. 

Arond  the  church  a  tribe — a  migra- 
tion— of  beggars  were  sitting  in  all  pos- 
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tures  under  the  shade  trees  and  the 
church  doors.  They  all  made  a  rush  for 
me,  the  stranger,  therefoie  the  easy  prey. 
Sliding,  hopping,  falling  over  each  other, 
and  yelling  for  alms,  they  came.  Only 
Italy  and  Spain  could  produce  a  like 
ragged  and  insolent  crowd.  They  did 
not  ask  for  alms,  they  demanded  it! 
"Pay  the  duty  of  the  poor!"  they 
shouted,  and  they  rubbed  near  me, 
crowding  and  gesticulating,  some  with 
hideous  ulcers,  others  blowing  in  my  face 
their  nasueating  breaths  tainted  by  alco- 
hol. Throwing  a  handful  of  pennies  was 
the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
it  did  it  effectively. 

Beggars  are  here  from  the  foundation 
of  the  pilgrimage;  they  are  a  caste,  an 
institution,  as  much  so,  as  the  wandering 
beggar  priests  of  India.  They  used  to 
call  themselves  the  "Kings  of  the  Palue" 
(sea  marsh),  an  ephemeral  royalty,  as 
only  the  Saturday  of  the  pilgrimage  be- 
longs to  them.  Arrived  in  the  morning, 
from  heaven  knows  where,  by  night 
they  would  be  off.  That  was  why  they 
were  so  anxious  to  collect  all  the  money 
possible  before  night.  If  they  stayed 
until  the  morrow  they  would  violate  cus- 
tom, and  in  Brittany  customs  are  seldom 
violated. 

How  restful  was  the  interior  of  this 
little  chapel  of  Saint  Anne,  dating  from 
the  XVth  century,  how  calm  after  the 
outside  turmoil!  Symbolical  ex-votos, 
little  boat's  anchors  and  rescued  bits  of 
shipwreck,  were  on  the  walls  and  Saint 
Anne,  patroness  of  the  seamen,  was  on 
the  altar,  dressed  in  her  best  robes  with 
all  the  youthful  graces  of  a  very  old 
lady.  There  was  a  low  murmur  of  pray- 
ers, women  in  postures  of  supplication, 
kneeling  or  fallen  down  in  mute  appeal, 
a  sleepy  and  monotonous  buzzing  of 
prayers  in  that  cool  semi-obscurity. 

But  night  came.  From  a  large  tent  a 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
snored  discordantly,  while  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  long  table  more  were  eating  and 
drinking  sour  cider,  under  the  flickering 
light  of  a  tallow  candle,  which  cast  fan- 
tastic shadows  on  the  canvas. 

The  night  was  mild  and  calm  under 
the  soft  radiance  of  the  moon,  which 
bathed  in  silvery  light  the  tops  of  the 
white  tents.     Here  and  there  flickering- 


lights  passed  rapidly,  and  this  canvas  vis- 
ion of  *  a  camp  was  something  of  a 
ghostly  city  that  had  spring  up  by  magic 
to  disappear  in  the  same  way. 

But,  hark,  what  was  this  chant  ? 

A  slow,  hoarse  rhapsody  which  seemed 
howled  by  an  unsteady  choir  of  drunk- 
ards. 

"  En  eskopti  a  Gerne,  war  w  or  dick  ar 
mor  glaz"  or  "In  the  Bishopric  of  Corn- 
wall of  the  blue  sea."  They  -sing  those 
disinherited  of  life! 

It  was  the  beggars'  procession,  scam- 
pering away,  fantastic  and  weird,  in  the 
night.  They  trudged  along  pell-mell  in 
a  herd,  singing  the  praises  of  Sainte 
Anne  de  la  Palue  the  merits  of  the  good 
woman  saint,  the  grandmother  of  the 
Saviour.  I  noticed  blind  beggars  going 
along  in  a  sort  of  somnambulistic  walk; 
others,  human  stumps,  shaking  as  a  bell 
between  their  crutches.  Beggars  every- 
where, in  front  and  around,  like  a  rising 
tide,  a  horde,  and  to  close  the  rear  guard, 
an  "innocent,"  or  idiot.  He  was  a  tall, 
gaunt  fellow,  with  stupefied  face.  He 
had  a  long  skirt  like  a  woman,  and  his 
mother  led  him  by  a  string.  On  his  pas- 
sage people  uncovered  and  crossed 
themselves,  as  they  say  that  the  spirit  of 
God  inhabits  the  mind  of  the  simple  and 
half-witted  unfortunates. 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  the  "great 
day,"  as  they  call  it,  dawned.  The  re- 
ligious procession  did  not  start  until  the 
afternoon;  in  the  meanwhile,  the  same 
excitement  as  yesterday,  the  same  noise, 
dust,  drinking,  and  a  glittering  of  all  the 
costumes  from  near  and  far. 

In  this  sea  of  noise  and  color,  there 
was  a  little  haven,  an  island  of  silence,  a 
corner  of  solitude:  it  was  the  sacred  foun- 
tain of  Saint  Anne.  And  what  parish  or 
village  in  Brittany  has  not  its  miracu- 
lous fountain,  gifted  with  a  holy  healing 
power!  Fountains  here  are  like  their 
vast  family  of  saints;  their  reputation  is 
made  by  some  special  virtue,  such  as 
curing  diseased  animals,  as  St.  Herbat, 
or  fits,  warts,  or  any  other  disease. 

If  any  of  this  saintly  family  fail  to  ful- 
fill the  expectations  of  the  pilgrims,  his 
popularity  may  decline  in  a  very  short 
time,  popular  sentiment  fluctuating  eas- 
ily. I  have  seen  whole  rows  of  wooden 
statues  of  saints  and  ansrels  in  attics  of 
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churches;  they  were  rubbing  shoulders 
fraternally  against  one  another,  most  of 
them  forgotten  and  mouldy  with  age,  de- 
throned by  some  new  favorite. 

A  parapet  surrounds  the  fountain  of 
§aint  Anne,  and  the  foundation  is  paved 
with  large  granite  slabs.  In  the  center 
under  a  sort  of  niche  stands  a  statuette 
of  Saint  Anne,  very  stiff  and  hieratic, 
stained  with  age.  Old  crones  stood  be- 
side the  sacred  pool  with  cups  to  aid  the 
devout  in  their  sprinkling  and  general 
ablutions. 


number, —  the  shortest  one  on  top, 
showing  the  edges  of  the  other  two  be- 
low,—  seemed  too  heavy  for  her  tired 
limbs.  She  had  come  from  far,  no 
doubt,  with  her  two  sons  escorting  her, 
as  they  stood  there,  both  stiff  and  silent, 
stupidly  turning  their  hats  in  their  hands. 
The  officious  old  women  offered  her 
their  services  with  whispered  consola- 
tions, asking  the  nature  of  her  suffering. 
She  fell  on  a  bench  exhausted,  and  with 
her  long  thin  fingers  unlaced  her  bodice, 
unbaring  her  bosom,  where  the  hideous 
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The    same    ceremonies    almost     take 
place  at  the  pool  of  Saint  Anne  d'Av 
ray  in  Morbihan,  with  a  few  variations, 
such  as  throwing  pins  and  broken  crock- 
ery in  the  water. 

A  woman  advanced,  a  "Bigouchen," 
clad  in  a  costume  Oriental  in  its  char- 
acteristics. She  walked  with  faltering 
step  to  the  sacred  well.  Her  face  had  the 
earthen  hue  of  a  mummy's.  Her  head 
was  inclosed  in  a  narrow  cloth  cap,  em- 
broidered with  glittering  beads  and  ara- 
besques of  pearls,  surmounted  by  a  sort 
of    mitre.     Her    heavv    skirts,  three    in 


sore  of  a  cancer  lay  exposed,  striated 
with  lint. 

What  fanaticism  can  do,  this  was  a 
good  example  and  not  an  infrequent 
one,  as  these  people  would  rather  ask 
supernatural  aid  than  see  a  doctor.  It 
was  a  queer  sight,  this  poor  woman,  ig- 
norant of  all  things,  but  with  the  faith 
that  moves  mountains. 

The  attendants  saw  to  it  that  the  ablu- 
tion- were  done  according  to  the  rites. 
One  wet  her  face,  another  poured  some 
of  the  water  in  her  large  sleeve,  also  on 
her  handkerchief,  bathing  her  sore,  while 
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others  dragged  themselves  on  their 
knees,  invoking  for  her  "the  patroness  of 
la  Palue,  great  grandmother  of  merciful- 
ness, mother  of  mothers,  source  of 
health,  hope  of  the  Brittany  people,"  and 
so  on. 

At  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon 
the  religious  procession  took  place.  It 
was  a  marvel  of  color,  harmoniously 
blended  and  still  possessing  striking 
contrasts.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  complete  vision  of  art,  moving  in 
a  golden  haze,  while  the  vibrating  little 
bells  of  the  ancient  chapel  rang  in  silvery 
peals,  hope  and  faith  above  the  calm  bay 
of  Douarnenez,  seen  in  the  distance  of  its 
blue  azure. 

Four  large  banners  opened  the  march 
of  the  procession  which  was  just  leaving 
the  church.  They  were  very  old,  these 
banners,  and  vene.  able.  The  young  men 
carried  them  with  a  visible  effort,  for 
they  were  tall,  heavy  affairs,  embroidered 
in  gold  thread,  tarnished  with  age.  The 
inscriptions  were  in  Celtic  and  were  bar- 
barous sounding  saints'  names. 

The  honor  of  carrying  these  banners  is 
in  some  parishes  fought  for  in  pitched 
battles  and  the  little  wooden  saints  are 
broken  to  pieces,  but  a  new  one  gets  the 
honored  position  for  a  year. 

It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the  banner 
carriers  were  perspiring  as  the  heavy 
poles  swayed  to  and  fro,  bowing  to  the 
breeze.  Following  these,  came  eight  sil- 
ver-cross bearers.  The  crosses  were  car- 
ried by  some  old  men,  wearing  the  an- 
cient bragou  biaz,  or  large;  baggy 
trousers,  terminating  at  the  knee,  and 
dark  velvet  coats.  They  walked  slowly 
under  the  sultry  sky  with  bared  heads, 
but  did  not  seem  to  suffer  in  their  reli- 
gious fervor. 

But  here  was  the  main  body  of  the 
procession  emerging  from  the  church ;  it 
was  composed  mostly  of  women;  they 
extinguished  the  lighted  tapers  they  car- 
ried, a  symbol  showing  that  thus  van- 
ished the  life  of  the  cherished  ones. 
They  were  a  multitude  with  their  long 
smoking  white  tapers,  bobbing  up  and 
down.  The  costumes  were  of  a  richness 
seldom  met  anywhere  else.  The  eye  be- 
came tired  and  dazed  at  this  orgy  of 
color.  It  was  like  a  procession  of  living 
idols,  verv  nunlike,  in  their  white  linen 


bonnets.  These  bonnets  were  of  all 
shapes  and  dimensions,  and  fluttered 
about  like  a  huge  field  of  sea-gulls. 
Some  of  the  women  were  dressed  in 
black  velvet  caps,  scarlet  cloth  dresses, 
yellow  silk  embroideries,  blue  aprons, 
and  on  all  this  a  profusion  of  multi-col- 
ored beads  lavishly  embroidered. 

The  spectacle  of  these  women,  in  their 
barbaric  finery,  slowly  walking  with 
head  bowed,  in  the  dazzling  frame  of  this 
Brittany  afternoon,  together  with  their 
slow  chanting  of  prayers  and  litany,  is 
assuredly  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
beautiful  memories,  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  faces  of  those  "widows  of  the 
sea"  bore  the  expression  of  a  resigned 
placidity.  The  most  afflicted  hid  their 
tears  under  their  gray  capes  with  hands 
reverently  folded. 

Among  these  pilgrims  were  the 
women  of  the  Island  of  Ushant  with  their 
hair  hanging  straight  down  on  their 
slender  necks.  Very  seldom  do  they 
come  on  the  mainland,  and  it  was  only 
a  question  how  many  would  deplore  the 
death  of  someone  by  the  sea  at  the  next 
pilgrimage! 

This  religious  procession  is  held 
largely  to  offer  the  thanks  of  ship- 
wrecked survivors,  who  have  made  a 
vow  if  saved  in  the  hour  of  peril,  to  walk 
bare-footed  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Anne 
and  offer  her  an  ex-voto. 

Sailors  and  fishermen  followed  after 
the  women,  and  with  a  touching  delicacy 
of  feeling  in  those  rude  hearts,  they  had 
put  on  the  identical  dress  or  oil-skin  they 
had  been  saved  in. 

They  were  all  there,  those  brave  sea- 
men, in  their  working  harness  of  merci- 
less fight,  their  trousers  tucked  up,  tar- 
stained  and  worn  by  toil.  Sometimes,  to 
add  to  the  illusion,  they  dip  themselves 
in  the  near-by  sea,  and  take  part  in  the 
ceremony  dripping  wet. 

In  their  ranks  figured  an  entire  crew 
preceded  by  an  apprentice.  A  piece  of 
rotten  board  was  hung  around  his  neck, 
probably  a  memento  of  the  wreck.  This 
procession  seemed  interminable,  but  fas- 
cinating, as  it  sinuously  wound  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  around  the  chapel  three 
times,  over  to  the  sacred  well,  along  the 
route  prescribed  by  the  rites. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  rude  sea-faring 
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men,  a  group  of  young  girls,  slender  and 
delicate  in  their  white  veils,  followed  im- 
mediately behind  them,  carrying  a  large 
statue  of  the  Virgin  on  a  sort  of  wooden 
platform.  Behind  came  the  matrons, 
dressed  in  red  cloth,  carrying  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  young  girls  the 
statue  of  Saint  Anne,  then  two  young 
priests  in  gold  cloth  chasubles.  In  a  lit- 
tle glass  receptacle  they  carried  on  a 
cushion,  the  relics  of  Saint  Anne.  The 
officiating  clergy  formed  the  rear  guard, 
followed  by  all  the  laggards. 

Imagine  this  crowd  of  very  nearly  ten 
thousand  people,  most  of  them  with 
tapers,  slowly  defiling  to  a  plaintive, 
slow  chant  in  Celtic,  a  gwers,  or  holy 
song. 

The  melody  of  all  these  hymns  starts 
with  a  low  sad  note,  half  veiled,  as 
though     coming    from     very     far,     and 


abruptly  the  hymn  rises,  swelling  in 
force  and  religious  intensity. 

Every  one  takes  up  the  refrain,  or  dis- 
tan,  with  a  slow,  large  traling  rhythm. 

Evening  was  descending  on  the  plain 
and  the  sun  sinking  in  a  golden  bath  :  tin- 
banners  and  the  priest  had  retired  into 
the  little  chapel.  The  tents  were  being 
pulled  down  in  a  fever  of  activity;  the 
vast  plain  all  upheaved  and  trampled,  the 
multitude  slowly  trickling  away,  by  all 
the  little  paths  oozing  like  water. 

Once  more  solitude  would  reign  su- 
preme for  another  year,  and  the  little 
church  of  Saint  Anne  would  become  a 
melancholy  spot  under  the  autumn  Brit- 
tany sky.  Silence  would  replace  noise, 
and  where  life  was  once,  nothing  but  the 
plaintive  cry  of  the  seagull  would  awake 
the  echoes  of  the  poetic  little  chapel  of 
Saint  Anne,  fading  in  gray  twilight. 


SEA   IN   AUTUMN. 


[KNOW  how  all  the  hollows  of  the  land 
Are  bright  with  harvest,  how,  with  every  breeze, 
Her  largesse  Autumn  scattereth  from  the  trees, 
And  how  the  sheave's  are  piled  on  every  hand. 

Basks  the  brown  earth;  her  toil  hath  bought  her  ease. 
Here  is  the  lesson,  plain  to  understand; 
Yet  there  remaineth  somewhat, —  pace  the  strand. 

And  watch  with  me  the  vast,  the  infertile  seas. 
Deeper  than  earth's  their  calm,  from  marge  to  marge 
Wide  stretched  they  lie,  untroubled  by  the  need 
Of  any  fruitage,  barren  and  content; 
They  know  the  secret  of  a  hope  more  large 
Than  we  have  guessed  at,  them  a  richer  meed 
Than  we  have  won  so  hardlv.  Heaven  hath  sent. 


./.  /,'.  Carr. 


TOOK  A  COOL,   DELIBERATE  AIM" 
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'WELL,  WHAT   ARE   YOU   FELLERS   GOIN"   TO   DO?" 

ONE  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
-LITTLE  DOUBTFUL1' 

A  TRUE  STORY 
By  GRACE  F.  DAVENPORT 


SKVEXTEEN  as  rugged,  stern- 
looking  fellows  as  ever  met  to- 
gether for  pleasure,  business,  or 
trouble,  were  sitting  or  lounging  in  a 
barren,  abandoned  store-room,  one  very 
hot  August  morning  in  Duncan,  Ari- 
zona, about  twelve  years  ago.  Each  of 
them  had  braved  about  every  danger 
known  to  the  body,  as  well  as  every  one 
possible  to  the  soul.  Not  one  of  them 
but  had  killed  his  man, —  several,  their 
men.  If  among  them  one  had  ever 
shown  a  weak  nerve  or  sensitive  fiber,  it 
was  unknown  and  was  a  secret  apt  to  die 
with  him.  Bronzed  by  the  weather,  har- 
dened by  hardship,  seared    to  a  sinewy 


toughness  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
burning  Arizona  sunshine,  there  was 
that  on  the  face  of  each  of  these  men, 
which  told  of  fearlessness  absolute. 

But,  for  some  reason,  these  men,  who 
had  no  recollection  of  restraint  of  any 
kind,  whose  arguments  were  of  that 
short  and  sharp  kind,  in  which  the  man 
who  shoots  first  and  best  has  the  affirm- 
ative, were  disturbed.  Just  what  it  was, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  determine. 
They  sat,  some  on  kegs,  some  on  boxes, 
while  others  chose  the  cow-boy's  favor- 
ite posture,  sitting  on  the  floor,  his  back 
against  anything  that  would  support 
him,  his  big  white  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
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head,  his  knees  well  apart  and  hands 
clasped  loosely  over  them.  They  all 
smoked  silently,  intensely,  until  the 
smoke  from  seventeen  large,  well  and 
oft-filled  pipes  rolled  in  billowy  fra- 
grance from  doors  and  weather  cracks. 
The  poor  ponies  outside,  used  as  they 
Were  to  the  moods  of  their  remarkable 
riders,  wondered,  no  doubt,  (if  a  horse 
•can  wonder,)  why  they  were  so  quiet. 
Never  in  the  life  of  a  cow  pony,  from  the 
hour  in  which  he  realizes  the  tightening 
strength  of  the  lasso  as  it  drops  over  and 
imprisons  him,  to  his  death,  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  his  exciting  life,  does 
"he  ever  know  perfect  quiet  when  three  or 
four  of  his  masters  are  congregated.  And 
here  were  a  goodly  number,  with  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  smoke, —  neither  sing- 
ing, telling  jokes,  drinking,  gambling, 
nor  "playing  fiddle."  Something  must 
"be  wrong.  And  no  one  seemed  willing 
to  break  the  silence.  It  might  have  been 
a  funeral,  only  that  funerals  in  Arizona 
are  not  necessarily  quiet. 

The  stillness  that  might  have  soon  be- 
come unbearable  was  broken  by  a  most 
unusual  sound,  which  came  from  a  dirty 
looking  bundle  that  lay  on  one  of  the 
unused  counters  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
It  might  have  been  a  mixture  of  human 
and  animal  complaint,  a  little  whimper, 
not  aggressive  or  troublesome,  just  a  re- 
minder that  a  little  Apache  baby  that 
had  lain  unfed  and  uncared  for  so  many 
hours  was  asking  not  to  be  forgotten. 
And  this  baby  was  the  direct  cause  of  all 
the  persistent  smoking  and  meditating. 

The  day  before,  our  seventeen  men, 
brave  and  strong,  had  captured  a  band 
of  renegade  Apache  Indians  then  raiding 
through  a  part  of  southwestern  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  into  old  Mexico 
and  back  again  to  the  San  Carlos  Reser- 
vation. Their  misdeeds  were  many  in 
number  and  terrible  in  character,  until 
these  men,  with  their  skill  as  horsemen, 
their  unerring  aim  as  marksmen,  had 
banded  themselves  together  to  avenge 
some  of  the  cruelties  done  to  their  fellow 
creatures.  And  they  were  already  suc- 
cessful, had  taken  prisoners  the  entire 
band,  and  had  only  surrendered  them  to 
the  lawful  authorities  because  of  the 
rather  powerful  presence  of  the  Regu- 


lars, who  were  only  an  hour  or  two  be- 
hind our  Duncan  Rangers  in  the  pur- 
suit. There  was  bustle  and  stir  in  the 
early  morning  as  the  soldiers  made  ready 
to  march  with  their  prisoners,  and 
through  some  unaccountable  oversight 
the  poor  baby  had  been  left  behind. 
A  squaw  had  been  killed  in  the  skirmish, 
doubtless  his  mother,  and  no  one  else 
seemed  to  acknowledge  his  existence,  so 
that  just  as  our  Rangers  were  preparing 
to  ride  away  to  their  various  ranches, 
they  discovered  the  sleeping  youngster 
several  hours  (three  at  least)  after  the 
others  had  gone.  It  was  Apaches  they 
wanted.  It  was  an  Apache  baby  they 
had  got.  And  he  was  uncomfortable 
from  long  neglect,  and  was  now  beg- 
ging a  little  attention. 

The  captain  then  raised  himself  to  ask, 
"Well,  what  are  you  fellers  goin'  to  do 
with  the  kid?  Somethin'  has  got  to  be 
done,  and  done  quick.  What  is  it?  I 
say  for  some  of  you  as  has  women  folks 
to  take  it  home  and  take  care  of  it.  The 
Government  '11  foot  the  bill  and  be  glad 
to  have  the  kid  tuk  care  of." 

"And  turn  another  damned  Apache 
loose  to  kill  and  steal  ?"  called  out  a  Ran- 
ger. "No,  sir!  Not  much.  Kill  him,  I 
say.  Shoot,  just  as  you  would  a  skunk. 
Ain't  they  killed  and  tortured  our  moth- 
ers' babies  before  their  eyes?  Ain't  they 
burned  and  stole  and  murdered  every 
human  or  human  belongin'  they  could 
find?  And  ain't  we  swore  to  kill  every 
damned  Apache,  little  or  big,  we  came 
across  ?  And  are  we  goin'  back  on  what 
we  swore?  No,  sir!  We'll  shoot  him, 
or  wring  his  neck,  or  knock  him  on  the 
head,  and  throw  him  to  the  coyotes,  as 
his  tribe  have  done  ours.  I  wish  to  God 
we  had  all  the  balance  of  them  where 
we've  got  this  'un.  What  do  ye  say, 
boys  ?" 

"Shoot  him,  of  course!"  "Hang  him 
to  a  telegraph  pole  for  his  cousins  to 
see!"  "  Knock  him  in  the  head!" —  from 
the  crowd,  all  shouting  their  hate  for  an 
Indian,  except  the  captain,  who,  rising, 
turned  a  pitying,  if  short  glance,  at  the 
poor  baby  and  said :  — 

"All  right.  Go  ahead.  Settle  it  your 
own  way.  But  let  me  give  you  a  little 
piece  of  advice.     Whichever  one  of  you 
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shoots  him  wants  to  take  a  sure  aim,  lot 
by  G — ,  I'll  kill  the  man  that  has  to  hit 
him  the  second  time."  And  with  that 
he  walked  heavily  and  with  splendid  rat- 
tling and  jangling  of  spurs,  out  into  the 
sunshine,  and  rode  directly  away. 

"Well,  that's  a  great  break  for  a  fellow 
like  Buck  to  make.  Wonder  why  he 
did  n't  adopt  the  kid  himself,"  said  one. 

"Wonder  what  ails  him.  Hope  he 
ain't  sunstruck.  Acts  kinder  like  it 
though,"  said  another. 

But  what  of  the  baby!  No  one  heed- 
ing his  small  complainings,  he  philo- 
sophically went  off  to  sleep,  while  the 
men  prepared  to  do  battle  with  him. 

"Let's  toss  up  to  see  who  fixes  the 
kid,"  a  Ranger  proposed. 

"You  needn't  toss  up.  I'll  do  him  up 
myself.  I  feel  just  like  it.  I  took  the 
head  off  a  rattlesnake  the  other  day  at 
pretty  fair  distance  and  I  am  in  trainin'," 
said  a  grizzly  old  man,  who  was  known 
and  respected  as  "Dad."  "You  step  off 
a  neat  little  target  and  hoist  Mr.  Injin 
out  there  on  one  of  them  bear  grass 
piles.  Turn  him  around  this  way  so  I 
can  get  a  fair  sight  at  that  black  mop  of 
a  head  of  his.  No,  not  that  one.  That's 
too  close.  Don't  want  to  powder-burn 
him.  Might  spoil  him  for  the  coyotes. 
They  say  a  coyote  won't  eat  a  Mexican, 
he's  too  full  of  chile.  I  reckon  they 
would  n't  like  powder  any  better.  Now, 
Betsy,  we'll  just  lift  off  the  top  of  Mr. 
Injin's  head,  I  guess.  Yes,  Jim's  the  one 
to  fix  the  kid.  He's  got  some  at  home 
and  ought  to  know  how  to  prop  him  up 
comfortable.  Here  goes!  Come  along, 
boys,  and  see  fair  play." 

And  they  filed  out  to  see  the  baby  "put 
to  sleep"  as  some  one  facetiously  said. 


The  joking  was  done  in  a  half-hearted 
sort  of  way.  But  joke  they  must  at  all 
times  over  the  most  terrible  affairs. 

"Let  her  go,  Dad.  The  kid  '11  get  sun- 
burned if  the  heat  does  n't  give  him  a 
headache,"  from  one  jovial  one. 

"The  little  cuss  must  be  pretty  dry. 
He's  been  done  up  in  them  blankets  ever 
since  last  night.  Let's  give  him  a  pull 
from  one  of  the  jugs  to  brace  him  up." 

And  so  on  till  each  had  his  funny 
mood  exhausted,  which  was  not  long. 

"All  set,  Dad.    Let  him  have  it!" 

Dad  raised  "Betsy"  to  his  shoulder 
and  took  a  calm,  deliberate  aim,  but  low- 
ered the  gun  to  remark:  "Something's 
wrong  with  these  blame  sights.  Can't 
see  nothing  but  the  little  devil's  eyes.  I'll 
fix  him  this  time,  I  guess." 

The  men  had  ceased  chaffing.  One  or 
two  of  the  youngest  ones  had  got  too 
warm  and  had  taken  their  hats  off,  but 
they  watched  Dad  intensely.  The  marks- 
manship of  one  of  their  champions  was 
at  stake,  and  Dad's  finger  was  on  the 
trigger  when  he  turned  abruptly  around 
with  lowered  gun  and  said,  "I  can't  do 
it,  boys.  He's  only  a  baby."  And  Dad 
mounted  his  pony  and  rode  away. 

The  baby,  pleased  at  the  change  in  his 
position  and  encouraged  by  the  company 
he  was  so  lonely  for,  was  turning  his  lit- 
tle head  this  way  and  that,  patiently 
waiting  for  new  developments.  Each 
man  in  his  turn  swore  "he'd  kill  him," 
and  each  one  weakened.  Not  one  could 
shoot  the  baby. 

Jim  carried  him  back  into  the  house, 
bathed  his  hot,  dirty  little  face,  gave  him 
a  generous  tin  of  condensed  milk  and 
water,  which  the  youngster  drank  eager- 
ly and  happily,  and  Jim  took  him  home. 
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A  QUARTET  OF  CHICKS 


OSTRICH  RANCHING  IN  CALIFORNIA 


RAISING    FEATHERS   FOR    PROFIT 


By  S.    M.    KENNEDY 


THE  average  individual  in  this  coun- 
try is  familiar  with  the  ostrich  only 
in  menageries  and  zoological  gar- 
dens, and  when  he  sees  one  on  exhibition 
his  mind  reverts  to  far-away  Asia  or 
Africa,  from  where  the  bird  has  probably 
been  imported.  But  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia the  industry  of  rearing  ostriches 
has  been  carried  on  for  fifteen  years,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pecu- 
liar products  of  the  Golden  State.  The 
semi-tropical  climate  of  this  part  of 
America  has  been  found  remarkably 
well  adapted  for  the  propagation  of  the 
birds,  and  the  market  value  of  their 
feathers  is  as  great  as  that  of  those 
brought  from  the  countries  where  this 
strange  biped  is  a  native.     Here,  where 
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it  roams  with  scores  of  its  fellows,  over 
acres  of  hill  and  dale,  the  ostrich  almost 
ceases  to  be  exotic.  It  is  at  home,  and 
its  habits  and  personality  become  a 
pleasant  study.  Breeding  has  been  car- 
ried on  long  enough  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  California-bred  bird  is  in  every 
respect  the  equal  of  the  imported  Afri- 
can. There  are  quite  a  few  ostrich  farms 
now  scattered  throughout  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  but  the  two  largest  are 
at  Xorwalk  and  South  Pasadena,  both 
within  easy  reach  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  ostrich  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has 
only  two  toes  on  each  foot.  The  head 
is  flattened,  the  eyes  are  large,  and  the 
neck  and  thighs  practically  bare.       The 
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wings  are  quite  small  and  useless,  the 
plumage  being  loose  and  heavy.  An 
average  bird  weighs  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  stands  eight  feet  high. 
The  small  size  of  the  head  in  proportion 
to  the  body  is  very  marked,  and  when 
one  considers  the  little  amount  of  brains 
the  creature  must  necessarily  have,  he 
can  readily  believe  the  story  that  when 
pursued  on  the  desert  it  buries  its  head 
"in  the  sand,  thinking  thus  to  conceal  its 
whole  body. 

In  California,  ostriches  are  fed  on  al- 
falfa, sugar  beets,  corn,  and  such 
produce,  but  they  are  really  omnivorous. 
They  will  eat  with  avidity  stones,  leather, 
Taones,  and  oranges,  and  have  been 
"known  to  swallow  nails,  gimlets,  lighted 
pipes,  and  even  newspapers,  when  prop- 
erly rolled  into  shape  for  consumption. 
The  hard  substances  are  used  to  grind 
the  food  in  its  stomach,  gravel  having  to 
be  supplied  to  them  freely  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  sight  to  see  this  phenome- 
nal process  of  devouring.  A  fully  grown 
bird  will  take  a  good-sized  beet  and  lit- 
erally bolt  it,  and  the  progress  of  food 
may  be  followed  all  the  way  down  its 


wonderful  throat.  The  passage  to  the 
stomach  apparently  is  not  a  straight  line, 
for  the  abnormal  swelling  of  the  long 
neck,  as  the  food  works  down,  is  now  on 
one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  or  it 
may  be  in  front  or  near  the  back. 

Under  the  California  sky,  the  ostrich 
matures  earlier  than  elsewhere,  broods 
of  chicks  having  been  frequently  hatched 
by  hens  before  they  were  three  years  old. 
The  best  feathered  birds  are  paired  off 
for  breeding  purposes  in  separate  cor- 
rals. During  the  laying  season  the  males 
become  very  fierce,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  go 
near  them.  Sometimes  their  anger 
reaches  such  a  pitch  that  they  attack  and 
kill  the  female.  Early  in  the  year  a  pair 
will  begin  to  scrape  a  nest  out  of  the 
ground.  The  male  bird  rests  his  breast- 
bone on  the  earth  and  kicks  the  soil  be- 
hind. When  one  side  is  sufficiently  deep 
he  turns  around  and  operates  in  like 
manner,  until  a  hole  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  one  foot  deep  is  made.  The 
hen  forthwith  begins  to  lay  an  egg  every 
other  day,  until  fifteen  are  placed  side  by 
side  in  this  hole. 

They    scatter  a  little  sand    over  the 
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eggs  to  keep  off  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun.  This  habit  has  doubtless  led  to  the 
assertion  in  many  natural  histories  that 
the  eggs  of  the  ostrich  are  hatched  by 
the  sun  alone.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  this  country  as  soon  as  the  full  num- 
ber of  eggs  are  laid,  the  hatching  is 
shared  by  both  birds,  the  male  sitting  on 
the  eggs  during  the  night,  and  the  fe- 
male through  the  daytime.  The  male 
ostrich,  however,  relieves  the  female  for 
an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  whiie 
she  goes  in  search  of  necessary  nourish- 
ment. 

A  pair  will  follow  this  regime  with  the 
greatest  regularity  for  about  forty  days, 
when  the  chicks  can  be  heard  in  the 
shells.  In  their  wild  state  this  ends  the 
annual  production,  but  the  ostrich 
farmer  industriously  removes  the  chicks 
to  a  shed  and  attends  to  their  support 
himself,  leaving  the  pair  of  older  birds  to 
proceed  with  another  sitting,  which  they 
do  with  unwearied  regularity. 

Referring  to  the  ostrich,  the  Bible  al- 
leges that,  "She  is  hardened  against  her 
young  ones,  as  though  they  were  not 
hers."  This  may  happen  when  they  are 
in  a  wild  condition,  but  a  tame  ostrich 
has  proper  respect  and  care  for  her  off- 
spring, if  left  with  her.  The  parent  birds 
keep  the  young  ones  running  about  with 
them  in  ceaseless  motion  from  daylight 
till  dark,  and  when  night  comes  the  fe- 
male will  carefully  brood  them. 

When  the  chicks  are  taken  away,  they 
are  allowed  to  run  in  a  green  field,  and 
kept  warm  at  night.  On  the  third  day 
after  their  appearance  they  will  begin  de- 
vouring small  stones  and  broken  bones, 
and  up  to  the  age  of  six  months  they 
gain  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  every  four 
weeks.  Their  first  food  is  mostly 
chopped  alfalfa,  but  before  reaching  the 
limit  of  their  span  of  life  —  about  sixty 
years  —  they  will  have  swallowed  a  sam- 
ple of  almost  everything  in  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

An  ostrich  egg  weighs  three  pounds, 
and  is  equal  to  thirty  hen  eggs.  An 
omelette  of  ostrich  eggs  has  exactly  the 
same  flavor  and  appearance  as  one  made 
of  the  ordinary  article,  but  as  these  eggs 
are  worth  five  dollars  each,  it  mav  be 


readily  understood  why  very  few  of  them 
are  used  for  making  omelettes. 

Of  course,  the  remunerative'  part  of 
ostrich  ranching  is  the  production  of 
feathers.  These  are  of  several  colors  and 
various  shades,  according  to  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  birds.  The  most  valuable  are 
those  of  the  male  adults,  which  are  a  rich 
flossy  black,  the  wings  and  tails  being 
an  ivory  white.  Those  on  the  female  are 
a  dirty  drab  color,  and  the  young  are 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  white  and  yel- 
low. The  wing  feathers  are  the  largest 
and  most  flexible,  those  of  the  tail  being 
inferior  both  in  quality  and  color,  and 
feathers  from  living  birds  are  superior  to 
those  from  dead  ones.  These  feathers 
are  only  excelled  in  quality  by  what  are 
taken  from  the  wild  birds  that  haunt  the 
plateaus  and  wastes  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

The  growth  of  a  feather  requires  nine 
months,  and  four  times  a  year  the  birds 
are  examined,  and  the  ripe  feathers 
plucked.  This  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  experience  and  skill,  for  when  a  socket 
is  pulled  out,  a  feather  can  never  grow 
there  again.  The  short  feathers  are  ex- 
tracted without  any  apparent  pain  to  the 
bird,  as  they  are  ripe  and  would  fall  off 
in  the  course  of  nature.  The  heavy  wing 
feathers  are  cut  off  with  short  scissors, 
the  stumps  being  left  in  the  skin.  Three 
crops  of  feathers  are  yielded  to  the 
rancher  in  two  years,  though,  of  course, 
plucking  takes  place  more  frequently.  In 
twelve  months  a  full-grown  bird  will 
yield  about  four  hundred  feathers, weigh- 
ing one  and  a  quarter  pounds,  the  value 
of  which  varies  from  five  to  one  hundred 
dollars  a  pound.  This  means  that  the 
annual  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
each  bird's  feathers  amounts  to  some- 
thing over  thirty  dollars.  The  price  of 
the  birds  ranges  from  forty  dollars  a  pair 
for  chicks,  to  three  hundred  dollars  a 
pair  for  full-grown  breeding  birds,  three 
years  old  and  upwards.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  stated  that  the  Colonial 
Government  of  South  Africa  now  im- 
poses sen  export  duty  of  five  hundred 
dollars  on  every  ostrich  shipped  from  the 
country.  No  doubt  they  are  jealous  of 
the  feather  trade,  of  which  they  have  so 
long  held  the  monopoly. 

The  plucking  of  the  birds  is  an  enter- 
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taining  exhibition.  A  number  are  coaxed 
or  driven  into  a  corral,  from  which  one 
by  one  they  are  introduced  into  a  small, 
angular  enclosure.  A  long,  narrow  bag 
is  then  placed  over  the  victim's  head,  and 
thus  blinded  it  becomes  very  tame.  One 
man  holds  the  bird,  while  the 
operator  skillfully  clips  and  pulls 
all  the  feathers  that  are  ripe. 
Great  care  is  exercised  by  the 
men,  to  keep  behind  the  bird, 
for  it  naturally  introduces  many 
kicks  into  the  performance. 
The  ostrich  differs  from  kicking 
quadrupeds,  in  that  it  kicks  for- 
ward instead  of  backward. 

The  various  kinds  <.>i  feathers 
are  kept  separate,  male  and  fe- 
male, wing  .and  tail,  and  these 
in  turn  are  carefully  graded  and 
weighed  before  being  sent  away 
to  the  dresser's.  There  are  nu- 
merous processes  of  cleaning, 
scouring,  dyeing,  and  finishing, 
to  be  gone  through  before  they 
are  ready  for  market.  The  pres- 
ent annual  importation  of  ostrich 
feathers  into  America  is  worth 
three  million  dollars,  so  that 
there  is  a  fine  field  and  good 
outlook  for  this  novel  industry. 


Thi'  ostrich  is  a  cranky 
bird,  much  given  to  whims  and 
and  moods.  It  will  bathe  with 
great  satisfaction  in  the  reser- 
voirs made  for  this  purpose, 
ami  afterwards  if  it  is  still 
pleased,  will  strut  around  emit- 
ting a  peculiar  short  grunt. 
But  tin-  male  birds  are  fighters, 
and  strange  to  say,  much  given 
to  jealous},  and  when  the 
green-eyed  monster  has  them 
under  his  spell,  they  are  very 
savage.  1 1  is  extremely  lucky 
for  the  rancher  that  the  ostrich 
does  not  know  the  extent  of  its 
own  strength ;  for  if  it  did, 
there  would  be  no  keeping  it 
within  bounds.  When  in  a 
fury,  it  will  smash  tin-  heavy 
fences  and  railings  with  the 
greatest  ease,  but  after  its  an- 
ger has  cooled,  it  will  appar- 
ently forget  all  about  the  her- 
culean feats  previously  accom- 
In  its  wild  state,  this  queer  bird 
trusts  to  flight  for  protection,  but  it  can 
indict  a  dangerous  wound  with  one  blow 
of  the  foot.  It  kicks  forward,  with  a 
downward  scratching  movement,  and  its 
one    sharp    claw     is     sometimes     fatal. 


plished. 
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Should  anyone  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
find  himself  near  a  savage  bird  a  certain 
amount  of  safety  may  be  secured  by  ly- 
ing flat  on  the  ground,  as  the  ostrich  can 
kick  dangerously  only  at  a  height  of 
about  three  feet.  This  perhaps,  is  the 
reason  that  these  birds  are  so  alarmed  at 


the  sight  of  a  dog,  for  although  when  an- 
gry, they  will  charge  a  man  on  horse- 
back, yet  a  little  fox  terrier  will  send 
them  racing  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
field.  A  group  of  one  hundred  fright- 
ened birds  running  with  wings  out- 
spread, is  a  highly  picturesque  spectacle. 


ON   AN   INDIAN   BASKET 


1KNOW  not  by  whose  patient  hand 
This  basket,  woven  strand  by  strand 
From  pliant  reeds  and  grasses  fine, 
Was  shaped;  nor  whose  the  rare  design  — 
True  copy  of  the  lightning's  lance — 
Inwove  its  beauty  to  enhance. 

But  this  I  know;  my  heart's  desire — 
The  large  chu-sett  you  so  admire — 
May  not  be  mine  for  some  time  hence. 
'T  is  marked  "Twelve  dollars,  fifty  cents!" 


J.    Torrey  Connor 
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THE  world  runs  round. 
And  the  world  runs  well ; 
And  at  heaven's  bound, 
Weaving  what  the  hours  shall  tell 
Of  the  future  way, 
Sit  the  great  Morns,  sisters  gray. 
Now  a  thread  of  doom  and  hate, 
Now  a  skein  of  life  and  love, — 
Whether  hearing  shriek  or  psalm. 
Hearts  that  curse  or  pray. 
Most  composed  and  very  calm 
Is  their  weaving,  soon  and  late. 

1  See  "  Etc." 
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One  man's  noisy  years  go  by, 
Rich  to  the  crowd's  shallow  eye, 
Full  of  big  and  empty  sound, 
Brandished  gesture,  voice  profound, 
Blustering  benevolence, 
Thin  in  deeds,  and  poor  in  pence. 
Out  of  it  all,  so  loud  and  long, 
What  one  thread  that's  clean  and  strong 
To  weave  the  coming  good, 
Can  the  great  Norns  find  ? 
But  where  some  poor  child  stood, 
And  shrank,  and  wept  its  faultiness, 
Out  of  that  little  life  so  blind 
The  great  web  takes  a  golden  strand 
That  shall  shine  and  that  shall  stand 
The  whole  wide  world  to  bless. 

One  man  walks  in  silk: 
Honey  and  milk 
Flow  thro'  his  days. 
Corn  loads  his  wains, 
He  hath  all  men's  praise, 
He  sees  his  heart's  desire. 
In  all  his  veins 

What  can  the  sorrowful  Norns 
Find  of  heroic  fire? 

Another  finds  his  ways 
All  blocked  and  barred. 
Lonely,  he  grapples  hard, 
Sets  teeth  and  bleeds. 
Then  the  glad  Norns 
Know  he  succeeds, 
With  victory  wrought, 
Greater  than  that  he  sought. 

When  will  the  world  believe 
Force  is  for  him  that  is  met  and  fought: 
Storm  hath  no  song  till  the  pine  resists; 
Lightning  no  flame  when  it  runs  as  it  lists; 
So  do  the  wise  Norns  weave. 

The  world  runs  round, 
And  the  world  runs  well: 
It  needs  no  prophet,  when  evil  is  found, 
Good  to  foretell. 

Many  the  voices 
Ruffling  the  air: 
This  one  rejoices, 
That  in  despair 
Past  the  sky-bars 
Climbs  to  the  stars. 
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1  Ine  voice  is  heard 

l'.\  tlu-  ocean's  sh< >re, 
Speaking  a  word 

Quiet  and  sane, 

Amid  the  human  rush  and  roar 
Like  a  robin's  song  in  the  rain. 
The  red  gold  of  the  sun 
Seeros  to  stream  in  power 
Already  from  behind  the  shower 
When  that  song's  begun. 

It  doth  not  insist,  or  elaim; 
You  may  hear,  or  go: 
It  elamors  not  for  gain  or  fame, 
Tranquilly  and  slow 
It  speaketh  unafraid, 
(.'alls  the  spade,  spade, 
With  the  large  sense  mature 
(  ){  him  that  hath  both  sat,  and  roved. 
And  with  a  solemn  undereurrent  pure, 
As  his  that  now  hath  lived  and  loved. 
Rrightcncd  with  glimpse  and  gleam 
I  H  mother-wit  — 
There  is  more  salt  in  it, 
More  genu  and  sperm 
(  >f  the  great  things  to  be, 
Than  louder  notes  men  speak  and  sing. 

It  is  a  voice  of  Spring, 
Clear  and  firm. 
Ti  >nes  pr<  iphetic  in  it  How  , 

Steady  and  strong, 

Yet  soft  and  low  — 

An  excellent  thing  in  song. 

"I  can  wait,"  saith  merry  Spring, 

If  the  rain  runneth,  and  the  wind  hummeth, 

And  the  mount  at  morn  be  hoar  with  snow. 

In  the  frost  the  violet  dozes, 

Wind  and  rain  bear  breath  of  ros< 

And  the  great  summer  cometh 

Wherein  all  things  shall  gayly  bloom  .  nd  grow 

I .'  >ng  may  the  \  <  lice  be  found, 

Potenl  its  spell, 

While  the  world    runs   round. 
Ami  tin'  world  runs  well. 


INDIAN   HORSE  RACE  AT  HOP-PICKING 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  WASHINGTON 
HOP-FIELDS 

BY  SUSAN    LORD    CURRIER 


IT  IS  Washington's  boast  that  her  hop- 
fields  are  among  the  largest  and  her 
quality  of  hops  among  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  the  technicalities  of  the  question, 
nor  the  technicalities  of  hop  culture  in 
any  form,  but  simply  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion to  some  highly  picturesque  features 
of  this  industry. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  a 
large  hop-field  in  the  harvest  season; 
everywhere,  is  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
old  Greek  architecture.  There  are  end- 
less vistas,  cool,  green,  and  inviting, 
stretching  away  between  the  hop-poles. 


A  hop-pole  in  summer  time  is  six  feet  or 
more  of  vivid  green  foliage  with  the 
lighter  green  of  deep,  innumerable  clus- 
ters of  hops.  The  poets  of  antiquity 
drew  largely  on  the  grain-fields  for  their 
comparisons ;  it  is  reserved  for  poets  of 
the  future  to  find  their  similes  and  meta- 
phors in  the  hop-fields.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  the  associations  of  the  brewery 
rather  than  the  bakery  have  made  hop- 
fields  less  available  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry. 

But  if  the  hop-fields  themselves  are 
classical  in  their  symmetry  and  regular- 
ity, the  hop-buildings  are  anything  but 
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classical  in  their  architecture.  The  great 
ware-houses  in  which  arc  stored  away  tin- 
products  of  the  hop-fields  cluster  to- 
gether on  the  banks  of  some  navigable- 
stream  or  river.  There  is  a  peculiar 
shape  for  the  hop  building  prescribed  by 
custom,  unlike  the  shape  of  any  other 
building.  It  rises  strong  and  vigorous, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  gigantic  jug  with- 
out a  handle.  The  color  of  this  peculiar 
structure  is  invariably  a  shade  of  red 
with  a  jaunty  show  of  white  along  the 
edges. 

But  what  would  a  hop-field  be  worth, 
either  financially  or  in  point  of  real  inter- 
est, without  its  pickers?  A  small  pro- 
portion of  Washington  pickers  are 
white;  the  rest  are  Indians.  The  hop- 
picking  season  is  the  joyous  season  of 
labor.  People  for  whom  work  is  a  neces- 
sity welcome  the  chance  to  escape  from 
the  irksomeness  of  their  daily  duties  by 
going  to  the  hop-fields.  It  is  as  pleasant 
a  change  as  a  sojourn  by  the  sea  is  for 
the  wealthy  idler.  Pale  seamstresses 
and  nervous  housewives  grow  strong 
and  rugged  in  the  outdoor  air  and  life. 
School  children  provide  themselves  with 
money  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
The  country  schools  that  are  in  session 
close  for  lack  of  pupils.  I  have  seen 
whole  families  gathered  around  hop- 
poles,  from  the  father  down  to  the 
youngest  child.  A  curious  array  of  bar- 
rels and  boxes  receives  the  hops  picked 
by  the  white  family.  It  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  hop-picker's  trade  that  the 
hops  must  not  be  emptied  into  the  final 
large  box  until  there  are  enough  to  fill 
it  full.  Too  much  handling  makes  the 
hops  settle  to  the  bottom. 

The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  gather 
the  hops  they  pick  into  woven  baskets. 
They  pick  with  a  deftness  and  skill  rarely 
equaled  by  the  whites.  Even  old  Indian 
women  in  their  dotage  and  almost  blind 
manage  to  pick  their  three  boxes  a  day, 
while  the  white  man  or  woman  who 
picks  two  boxes  a  day  is  considered  an 
expert.  Certain  it  is,  until  invention  has 
found  some  other  way  to  gather  hops 
than  by  hand,  the  Indians  will  continue 
to  fill  a  very  important  place  in  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  Washington. 

The  Indians  come  from  long  dis- 
tances with   the  unfailing  regularity   of 
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the  harvest  they  gather.  They  come 
from  the  north  in  their  large  Alaskan 
canoes,  and  from  the  reservations  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  It  seems  almost  at 
times  as  if  they  had  left  nothing  at  home 
of  their  household  gods.  Blankets,  pro- 
visions, and  chickens,  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  while 
at  judicious  intervals  are  placed  the  va- 
rious members  of  the  family,  from  the 
stolid  old  grand-father  or  grand-mother 
to  the  little  brown  baby. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  an  Indian 
village  has  sprung  into  existence.  The 
experienced  hop-grower  has  a  field  sa- 
cred to  the  use  of  his  Indian  hop-pick- 
ers. There  they  pitch  their  tents  and 
construct  their  crazy  houses  of  cedar 
shakes  and  reed  mats.  As  if  afraid  that 
their  homes  did  not  sufficiently  betray 
their  tribal  instincts,  they  hang  long 
rows  of  salmon  to  dry  in  the  sun.  a  per- 
petual sign  of  their  Indian  breeding. 
Any  one  with  an  acute  sense  of  smell 
can  usually  recognize  an  Indian  village 
Ioiil;  before  he  sees  it. 

Shrewd  tradesmen  from  neighb  )ring 
towns  set  up  temporary  stores  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Indians  and  sell  the 
necessities  of  life  to  their  dusky  custo- 
mers at  a  large  profit.       Farm  wagons 
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visit  the  hop-fields  daily,  laden  with  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  One  sunny  noon- 
time we  saw  a  farmer's  daughter  in  the 
shade  of  the  overhanging  hop-vines,  sur- 
rounded by  an  eager  group  of  Indians. 
She  had  a  wagon  load  of  plums  and  the 
Indians  were  declaring  in  broken  Eng- 
lish that  the  price  she  asked  was  entirely 
too  high.  Still  they  bought  eagerly  and 
hurried  away  with  pails  full  of  plums, 
showing  every  sign  of  delight.  A  half- 
breed  guide  told  us  that  they  were  re- 
joicing in  their  own  tongue  that  the 
plums  were  so  cheap,  while  they  con- 
tinued trying  good-naturedly  to  make 
the  girl  believe  the  price  was  too  high. 

It  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  to 
see  Indians  at  their  favorite  pastime  of 
gambling.  During  the  hop-picking  sea- 
son they  gamble  more  than  at  any  other, 
partly  because  they  have  more  money 
then,  and  partly  because  the  presence  of 
other  tribes  fills  them  with  the  desire  for 
contest.  We  had  been  kept  awake  for 
several  nights  by  the  noise  which  is  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  a  gambling 
game  among  the  Indians.  As  a  grim 
sort  of  consolation  we  visited  the  camp- 
ing-ground of  our  tormentors  late  one 
Saturday  night.  A  big  fire  glowed  in  a 
central  place  and  lighted  up  the  dark 
faces  of  the  players.  The  Swinomish 
were  pitted  against  the  Lummi,  ten  In- 
dians on  a  side.  Several  hundred  In- 
dians in  a  great  circle  about  the  fire 
watched  the  gamblers  in  breathless  in- 
terest. 

The  game  is  played  with  two  sets  of 
dice,  and  while  one  side  beats  on  a  long 
board  laid  in  front  of  them,  and  chants 
in  a  monotonous  wail  and  makes  mys- 
terious passes  with  their  arms,  their  op- 


ponents sit  opposite,  still  as  death,  and 
watch  untiringly  the  moving  hands,  and 
guess  at  last  on  the  final  disposal  of  the 
dice.  If  they  guess  correctly,  it  is  so 
many  points  in  their  favor,  and  they 
take  their  turn  at  the  chanting,  and  at 
the  swaying  of  bodies  and  moving  of 
hands,  but  if  they  fail  to  guess  correctly, 
their  opponents  score.  It  is  a  weird 
game,  full  of  fascination  for  the  be- 
holder, and  no  matter  how  high  your 
principles  are  and  how  much  you  deplore 
the  gambling  instinct  in  the  white  man, 
you  are  truly  glad  that  the  Indian  pos- 
sesses this  instinct,  too,  and  gratifies  it 
in  his  own  barbarous  way.  Sometimes, 
ponies  and  cattle  and  nearly  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  tribe  are  staked  on  the 
outcome  of  a  game.  It  is  said  that  in 
one  great  gambling  contest  near  Ta- 
coma,  the  players  gambled  two  nights 
and  a  day  without  ceasing  and  then  came 
out  with  even  score.  They  stopped 
then,  only  from  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  Indians  never  pick  hops  on  Sun- 
day. The  squaws  deck  themselves  out 
in  gaudy  finery,  and  the  men  gamble  or 
race  horses. 

On  Monday  mornings,  however,  be- 
fore the  dew  is  gone  from  the  vines,  they 
are  back  again  under  their  hop-poles, 
picking  steadily  with  true  Indian  gravity. 
Indian  babies  sleep  tranquilly  in  shawls 
tied  to  their  mothers'  backs  or  swing  in 
hammocks  among  the  hop-poles.  If 
there  is  sound  of  laughter  it  comes  from 
the  white  pickers,  and  almost  continu- 
ally from  all  parts  of  the  grounds  is 
the  cry,  "Pole-puller!"  !  Expanded,  it 
means  that  a  pole-puller  is  wanted  to 
rut  loose  more  poles  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pickers. 
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OOR  soul,  that  doth  of  lonelines  complain, 
Thy  very  moans  thy  fate  do  justify; 
Since  to  be  with  thyself  gives  thee  such  pain, 
Blame  not  thy  brothers  if  they  pass  thee  by. 

Geraldine  Meyrick 
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CAPTAIN  CLARK  AND  THE   OREGON 


Of  the  Fleet  off  Santiago  Bay 

And  the  battle  there  in  part  I  say:- 

OUT  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Far  to  the  setting  sun. 
The  mistress  of  her  fate, 
Went  the  good  ship  Oregon. 

Finished  product  of  Western  skill, 
Strength  and  speed  in  harmony, 
A  marvel  of  the  sea, 

Instinct  with  life  and  will. 
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Over  the  Great  South  Sea, 
'linough  wide  Atlantic's  waste, 

Onward  speeding  steadily, 
Onward  in  stately  haste, 

Master  and  men  and  ship  as  one, 
The  eyes  of  the  woild  upon  her 
Crandes.  of  ship:  to  crown  her, 

Messed  to  her  goal  the  Oregon. 


Answered  the  Admiral's  roll-call.    Hark 
"First-class  battle-ship,  Captain  Clark? 
Prom  fifteen  thousand  miles  imprest, 
Ordered  here  from  out  of  the  West, 
With  Captain  Charles  Clark  commanding.' 
"'Aye,  aye;  aye,  aye,  sir,  here  we  are." 
"Report  condition."      "In  good  repair." 
"Steaming  from  half  the  globe  away, — 
Your  engines  and  boilers,  how  are  they?" 
"Better  than  new,  sir!"    "But  your  men.,— 
Crossing  the  Tropics  to  the  South 
And  then  to  the  North  again, 
How  are  your  men  ?" 
"My  men,  sir,  are  remarkably  fine, 
Each  ready  and  eager  to  fill  his  place 
From  jolly  Jacky  to  buttons  and  lace: 
From  naked  stoker  and  trim  cadets 
To  grimy  gunner  and  epaulets." 

And  the  Admiral  gave  a  place  in  the  line 

To  the  first-class  battle-ship  Oregon, 

With  Captain  Charles  Clark  commanding 

There  with  the  gallant  fleet  that  lay. 

Through  torrid  night,  through  scorching  day, 

Watching  the  Spaniard  there  at  bay ! 

Under  the  Admiral's  brief  command, 

"Should  the  enemy  dare  to  come  from  his  lair, 

Attack  and  sink  or  drive  him  to  land." 

With  sentinel  eye  intent  they  lie, 

When  lo ! —  A  speck !  —  Of  smoke ? — On  shore, 

Or  in  the  Strait ? — -It  moves! — There's  more! 

And  then  from  every  throat  the  shout: 

"They  're  coming  out!    They  're  coming  out'" 

All  saw  at  once  and  each  with  zeal 

Sprang  to  his  place  from  pennon  to  keel, 

But  —  the  Oregon  first  to  turn  a  wheel, 

With  Captain  Charles  Clark  commanding 
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What:    Tlie  name  of  her  engineer? 
Robert  Milligan,  engineer. 
With  pride  his  name  is  mentioned  hete: 
Trained  to  his  work  by  pr  ictice  and  rule, 
Trained  with  (.Mark  at  the  Naval  School,  — 
Their  tutor  there,  world-wide  his  name, 
Commodore  Worden  of  Monitor  fame! 

One  other  in  this  history,-— 

No  hattle-ship  nor  cruiser  she, — 
The  smallest  of  the  fleet,  the  "Glouceste-," 
"Converted  yacht," — hut  —  on  her  roster 
Lieutenant  Wainwright  from  the  Maine! 
Her  decks  o'erloaded,  the  critics  sai  1, 
With  weight  of  guns  and  steel  and  lead. 
Placed  there  by  Wainwright  from  the  Maine! 
To  point  each  gun,  men  to  the  business  bred, — 
Picked  men  by  Wainwright  of  the  Maine! 
-  In  open  warfare  there  and  then  .  • 

To  light  the  Spaniards'  funeral  pyre 
Of  all  the  ships  and  all  the  men. 
The  Gloucester  nearest  and  first  Jo  fire! 

I  turn  my  face  away.    Others  may  tell, 
Have  told,  of  war's  mad  carnage  there! 
Never  such  doom  as  then  befell, 
Never  such  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
Never  so  disproportioncd  war! 
"I  nequal  conflict  —  overmatched  — 

<  unnumbered?" — say  not  so  again! 

Their  hearts  were  numbed,  their  hands   were  stayed, 

By  the  ghosts  of  murdered  men! 

And  proud  Castilla's  star-eyed  daughters 

Weep  for  the  red  of  Cuban  waters! 

While,  the  pride  of  his  navy  sunken  all. 

The  cruel,  treacherous  Don  drinks  gall! 

Revenge  or  punishment,  what  you  will. 

The  Spaniard  has  his  fill! 

"Their  ships  all  sunken!"     Nay! 
The  smoke  has  lifted,  see! 

<  hit  on  the  main,  the  fleetest  boat  of  Spain 
Is  steaming  furiously! 

Getting  away,  they  say. 

<  »ur  flagship  in  the  offing. 
The  Oregon  in  chase, 
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"Surprising  speed  developing," — 

Ah,  that  were  glorious  case! 

No  bull  fight  brutal  nor  hippodrome  race, 

But  —  the  sweep  of  a  Nation  for  place! 

I  see  the  Captain's  gleaming  eye, 

The  hot  blood  bounding  in  every  vein 

The  thought  tumultuous  in  his  brain 

As  over  the  sea  they  fly! 

Cool?     Yes.     Collected?     Yes.     Impassive?     No! 

To  the  rear  with  your  blocks  of  wood! 

It  needs  a  man  for  command  of  men, 

Compound  of  flesh  and  blood! 

And  the  Captain  spake  to  the  depths  below, 

(Nautical  phrase  forgotten  then, 

In  stress  extreme  men  are  but  men,) 

"Turn  on  the  steam  and  make  her  go!" 

And  Mr.  Milligan,  engineer, 

In  the  heat  with  the  naked  stokers  there, 

Called  on  his  engines  going  true, 

"Now  for  the  home  stretch,  let  her  through!" 

Supreme  the  hour.    Instinct  with  life  and  will, 

Strength  and  speed  in  harmony, 

Master  and  marvel  of  the  sea, 

With  every  nerve  athrill 

The  good  ship  bounded  free, 

Leaving  a  trough  in  the  sea! 

To  the  gunwale  high  at  her  bow  the  comb, 

And  white  in  her  wake  a  league  of  foam! 

Huzzah!    Huzzah!    We  gain!    We  gain ! 

Outsped  the  swiftest  boat  of  Spain 

By  the  Oregon  born  of  heart  and  brain! 

At  the  mast-head  high  flung  out  to  the  sky, 

Its  newer  birthright  claiming, 
Like  the  light  of  the  morning  the  world   adorning, 

I  see  Old  Glory  flaming! 

I  see  the  gunner  by  his  gun, 
(Monstrous  gun,  shoot  half  a  ton,) 
Patting  it  like  a  child  at  play, 
Look  at  the  Captain  as  if  to  say, 
"To  show  the  fellow  that  he  is  ours, 
Let  me  plant  a  shot  beyond  his  bows!" 
The  gun  was  warm,  the  powder  hot, 
And  fervid  zeal  aglow  in  the  shot! 
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The  shell  went  screeching  on  in  wrath 

Over  and  into  the  Spaniard's  path, 

Making  the  deep,  like  a  maelstrom  whirled, 

To  boil,  as  by  a  falling  world! 

He  saw  —  he  heard  the  awful  cry! 

Was  it  a  fury  from  the  sky, 

A  thunderbolt  that  fell, 

Or  a  hissng,  screaming  terror 

Hurled  from  the  depths  of  hell? 

Against  the  monster  of  the  flood 

His  iron  as  straw,  his  brass  as  wood! 

He  felt  the  fate  upon  him,  and 

Despairing,  turned  his. prow  to  land! 

And  the  Commodore  displayed  at  the  fore, 

"WELL  DONE,  OREGON!" 
The  hour  supreme,  or  do  I  dream! 
I  hear  the  shout  of  the  men 
Above  the  cannon's  roar, 
As  rang  the  cry  to  the  startled  sky, 
"The  Colon  is  making  for  shore!" 
I  see  the  flag  of  Spain  go  down, 
And  buried  there  beneath  the  sea, 
Long  centuries  of  cruel  wrong 
Of  ignorance  and  bigotry! 
And  on  the  dial  of  the  world  I  see 
Full  far  advanced  the  star  of  Liberty! 
And  Latin  mummery  wide  make  place 
For  an  onward,  English-speaking  race. 

Sublime  the  hour!    May  God  give  grace 
That  in  its  pride  of  power  and  place 
The  Nation  may  its  glory  see 
To  use  God-given  victory 
For  wide  and  wider  still  humanity! 
There's  glory  for  Dewey  and  Sampson  and  Schley,- 
Glory  and  praise  for  ever  and  aye! 
For  all  our  heroes  by  land  and  sea, 
Glory  for  unmatched  victory! 
Thrice  honor  for  him  whose  praise  I  sing, 
And  with  free  heart  a  garland  bring 
Each  with  the  laurel  to  crown  as  one 
Captain  Clark  and  the  Oregon! 
When,  over  the  boundless  South  Sea  foam, 
Into  the  Golden  Gate, 
Far  to  the  setting  sun, 
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Proven  mistress  of  her  fate, 

Shall  come  the  Oregon, 
Back  to  the  city  proud  of  her  birth, 
Back  to  the  beautiful  Bay  of  her  birth, 

Possessor  of  a  name 

Wreathed  in  enduring  fame, 
The  Nation  shall  hear  her  welcome  home! 

N.  .  I.  I  fo  mil  ton. 
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"AGAINST    THE    WORN     CLIFFS     FOAM    AND     TOSS." 
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'AND    FLOWERS    THEIR    HUES    AND    PERFUMES    BLEND. 
(Phelan  Park,  Santa  Cruz,) 


"A  MOULDERING  STONE  'MID  TANGLED  VINES." 


SANTA  CRUZ 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  UHOTOS  TAKEN  BY  THE  AUTHOR 

SEAWARD,  the  waves  with  hollow  sound 
Against  the  worn  cliffs  foam  and  toss. 
Landward,  the  vine-clad  hills  surround 
The  city  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

O'erhcad  the  skies  cerulean  bend, 
The  balmy  air  each  life  renews; 
And  flowers  their  hues  and  perfumes  blend, 
To  charm  each  sense  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Blest  Santa  Cruz!    A  hundred  years 
Have  passed  since  first  that  name  was  given 
'Midst  ringing  bells,  while  savage  ears 
Listened  as  prayers  arose  to  heaven 
From  those,  who  —  counting  gain  nor  loss  — 
Raised  on  thy  heights  the  sacred  cross. 

A  mouldering  stone  'mid  tangled  vines 
Dimly  preserves  their  memory. 
A  noble  pile  their  work  enshrines, — 
The  fane,  the  cross,  beside  the  sea, 

Point  —  symbols  of  a  Redeemer's  love 

•  From  heaven  below  to  heaven  above. 

F.  L.  Clarke. 
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MISSOURI   BILL'S  LAST  TRIP 


A    SKETCH    OF    OLD    MARIPOSA 


BY  JAMES  H.   LAWRENCE 


ALL  aboard!"  It  was  the  voice  oi 
"Missouri  Bill,"  one  of  the  few 
living  of  his  class  who  held  th  : 
ribbons  in  those  primitive  years  when  a 
stage  driver  was  king  of  the  road  and  a 
Concord  coach  the  biggest  thing  on 
wheels.. 

There  were  four  of  them,  who  outlived 
the  stage-coach  era,  when  it  was  a  ninety 
mile  stretch  and  two  clays  weary  drive 
between  Mariposa  and  Stockton. 

They  held  out  for  a  few  years  after 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  was  metamor- 
phosed from  a  vast  cattle  range  into  a 
productive  agricultural  area,  with  infant 
struggling  for  recognition.  They  saw 
vineyards  and  orchards  strugglin 
recognition.  They  saw  the  process  of 
evolution,  when  towns  sprang  into 
existence  where  the  wildest  vis; 
had  never  dreamed  of  towns.  They 
were  present  at  the  birth  and  christ- 
ening of  most  of  the  county  sens 
along  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
They  heard  the  hoarse  shrieking  and 
neighing  of  the  iron  horse,  as  it  tore 
with  its  clattering  train  south- 
bound through  the  valley,  and  they  in- 
stinctively knew  that  they  had  outlived 
their  usefulness  —  that,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  "their  month  was  up."  They  held 
out  for  a  while,  on  the  Mariposa  end  of 
the  line,  but  the  working  force  was  ne- 
cessarily cut  down.  Then,  one  by  one, 
they  subsided  into  quiet,  uneventful  oc- 
cupations, involving  less  excitement,  less 
responsibility,  less  nerve  force.  Then, 
one  by  one,  their  lives,  which  had  glowed 
with  a  tinge  of  personal  heroism,  flick- 
ered out  in  a  monotonous  everyday  sort 
of  style.  There  was  old  Jim  Snediker, 
who  had  a  reputation  for  training  horses 


to  walk  slower  on  an  up-grade  than  any 
man  of  his  day  and  generation.  Jim 
dmied  into  the  sheep  business,  ami  as  Jn=» 
nearest  neighbor  expressed  it,  "went  all 
to  pieces,"  —  became  a  perfect  wreck, 
and  died  one  day.  Bill  Dowst  took  up 
draying  in  Merced  tor  a  while,  but  fell  a 
victim  to  rheumatism.  Sam  Brown  went 
down  south  about  the  time  the  old  pro- 
gramme was  broken  up,  and  lingered  for 
several  years  in  the  railway  mail  service. 
Missouri  Bill  held  out  at  his  post  longer 
than  any  of  them. 

It  was  Bill's  voice  that  awakened  me 
from  this  day-dream  of  incidents  of  pio- 
neer stage  travel  and  broke  the  morning 
nap  of.  a  group  of  passengers  who  were 
huddled  around  the  big  stove  in  the 
general  sitting-room  of  the  Capitan 
Hotel,  at  Merced.  It  was  midwinter,  and 
during  one  of  those  vacations  between 
storms,  when    cold,  cheer'  gs    are 

substituted  for  floods  and  the  farmers 
and  stockmen  are  praying  for  more  rain, 
or  in  open  rebellion  against  Divine 
Providence  for  failure  to  shape  th 
<on<  to  suit  the  purposes  of  each  tenant 
of  the  soil. 

We  had  breakfasted,  and  the  clear, 
sharp  warning  hail  of  Missouri  Bill  was 
a  signal  for  buttoning  heavy  overcoats, 
enveloping  in  double  blankets  and  utiliz- 
ing such   extra  wraps   a-    were  at   hand. 

"A-l-l-l  a-bo-o-o-a-rd!"  rang  out  the 
second  warning,  with  a  prolonged  note 
which  rolled  along  through  the  open 
vowels  and  brought  up  against  the  ter- 
minal consonants  with  a  snap  like  the 
pop  of  the  driver's  whip.  This  meant 
business,  and  we  filed  out  in  a  straggling 
way  and  fell  into  line  beside  the  coach. 
There  were  ten  of  us.  of  miscellaneous 
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ages,  nationalities,  and  occupations. 
Ihere  was  a  judge  from  somewhere  and 
a  sport  from  no  place  in  particular.  A 
cattle-owner  from  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  a  tall,  stalwart  man  (whose 
identity  was  subsequently  revealed),  a 
combination  of  mining  expert  and 
broker  from  San  Francisco,  a  mining 
man  from  Montana,  a  school-marm  from 
Mariposa,  an  Italian  delegate  from  Bear 
Valley,  and  a  fat  Mexican  woman  from 
Hornitos.  The  heavy  trunks  had  been 
securely  lashed,  smaller  pieces  of  bag- 
gage were  bestowed  in  convenient  nooks 
under  the  inside  seats,  or  given  their 
chances  with  the  express  box  and  mail 
pouches  in  the  "boot."  Altogether  it 
promised  to  be  a  fairly  balanced  stage 
load. 

"Just  about  pie-boxes  enough  on  the 
rack  to  keep  her  steady,"  remarked  Bill. 

It  may  be  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  uninitated  traveler  by  the  old-time 
highways,  that  a  "pie-box,"  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  stage-driver  of  the  pe- 
riod, meant  a  trunk,  and  when  spoken 
in  a  spiteful  tone,  with  a  profane  adjec- 
tive attached,  signified  a  bulky  "Sara- 
toga," and  was  a  subject  of  malediction 
at  every  station. 

There  was  less  than  the  usual  amount 
of  scrambling  for  choice  of  seats.  The 
crowd  deferentially  made  way  for  the  fat 
woman  and  school-marm.  Then  with 
mild  expletives  referring  to  the  weather, 
quietly  stowed  themselves  inside  and  ad- 
justed their  wraps  with  a  view  to  com- 
fort. The  tall,  stalwart  man,  in  a  double 
brown  blanket,  sprang  with  the  bound 
of  an  athlete  into  the  vacant  place  be- 
side the  driver. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Bill,  "this  seat  is 
engaged." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  I  can  make  myself 
p1l  the  warmer  inside.  Never  mind, — 
it 's  no  trouble  for  me  to  ride  back- 
wards," he  continued,  in  pleasant  re- 
sponse to  the  Bear  Valley  man, who  with 
a  graceful  salute  proffered  an  exchange 
of  seats.  I  recognized  that  rich  baritone 
voice  with  a  touch  of  the  Hibernian  ac- 
cent, and  we  exchanged  salutations  as 
we  met.  He  was  Father  Mac —  the 
Catholic  priest  located  in  Mariposa.  As 
he  disappeared  inside.  Bill  gave  me  a 
serious  look,  winked  and  nodded  in  a 


knowing  way,  much  the  same  as  saying, 
"I  know  all  about  him." 

"Charley  has  a  package  for  you,  Jim." 

This  last  remark  was  addressed  to  me. 
"Charley"  was  the  landlord  of  the  Capi- 
tan  Hotel;  the  "package"  was  a  flask  of 
convenient  shape  for  an  outside  pocket 
and  held  about  a  pint,  and  I  was  the 
fortunate  passenger  who  held  the  fav- 
ored seat  by  virtue  of  old  acquaintance 
and  a  pre-emption  claim  filed  on  all  well 
regulated  stage  routes  by  a  local  news- 
paper editor. 

"This  beats  Montana,"  remarked  the 
mining  man  from  up  north.  "Think  you 
can  break  a  road  through  it,  driver  ?*'  he 
added. 

"Hace  frio,"  exclaimed  the  lady  of 
Castilian  and  Aztec  antecedents. 

"This  discounts  all  the  coast  fogs," 
was  the  frigid  comment  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco expert.  "I  concur,"  sententiously 
observed  the  judge,  who  nursed  a  latent 
ambition  for  the  Supreme  Bench.  The 
exotic  from  sunny  Italy  voiced  his  opin- 
ion in  his  mother  tongue.  The  West-side 
cattle  man  admitted  that  it  was  "the 
worst  he  ever  saw."  The  Mariposa 
school-marm  merely  said  "Dear  me!" 
and  thereafter  "nursed  her  wrath  to  keep 
it  warm." 

"Can  vou  see  your  leaders,  Bill?" 
chirped  the  sporting  man,  who  lingered 
on  the  porch,  wrapping  his  spare  form  in 
a  gaudy  Navajo  blanket. 

"You  pull  yourself  together  and  tum- 
ble aboard  now,  if  ye'r  going  with  this 
outfit.  If  I  don't  see  the  leaders  I'll  feel 
for  'em,"  responded  Bill.  Then  came 
the  clatter  of  the  express  box,  the  flop 
of  the  mail-bags,  the  passing  up  of  the 
way-bill,  the  "All  right!"  of  the  landlord, 
the  goodbys  of  mutual  friends,  the  rattle 
of  the  coach-wheels,  and  the  crack  of  the 
driver's  whip,  as  he  cut  a  slice  out  of  the 
fog,  "feeling  for  the  leaders." 

People  who  live  in  San  Francisco,  and 
at  other  points  on  the  coast,  have  ex- 
periences of  their  own  with  those  great 
billowy  masses  of  vapor  that  roll  in  from 
the  sea.  They  sometimes  register  a  mild 
kick  against  their  sudden  and  frequent 
visits,  and  our  Eastern  guests  make  sar- 
castic comments  referring  to  the  "glo- 
rious climate  of  California."  The  San 
Francisco  fog  comes  bowling  along  in 
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big  waves  from  the  bosom  of  the  Pa- 
cific with  the  pet  zephyr  of  the  "Bay 
City," —  a  reflection  of  the  surf  that 
breaks  on  the  beach,  out  at  the  Cliff,  a 
reproduction,  in  the  matter  of  tempera- 
ture, of  those  restless  sea  waves,  out- 
classing them  in  magnitude  and  speed; 
but  it  has  a  tonic  quality.  It  braces  the 
spirits,  quickens  the  pulse,  and  the  step 
as  well,  and  has  no  depressing  effect 
upon  the  man  with  a  healthy  breathing 
apparatus. 

The  Valley  fog,  which  occasionally 
lingers  around  Merced,  is  another  sort, 
differing  materially  from  the  Coast  va- 
riety. It  crawls  in  noiselessly  in  the 
night-time,  unheralded  and  unsuspected. 
Nobody  ever  sees  it  coming.  The  local 
weather  prophets  fail  to  include  it  in 
their  list  of  predictions.  The  Signal  Ser- 
vice man  has  nothing  to  say  of  its  ad- 
vent. Neither  the  flight  of  the  erratic 
wild-goose  nor  the  active  movements  of 
the  provident  ground-squirrel  have  the 
remotest  reference  to  the  date  of  its  ar- 
rival. Yet  it  manages  to  get  there. 
Moving  in  a  mysterious  way,  it  creeps 
along  up  the  bed  of  Bear  creek  and  the 
several  tributary  sloughs,  picking  up  the 
aroma  of  the  frog  ponds  and  stagnant 
puddles,  with  their  general  assortment  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  every 
stage  of  decomposition;  then  spreading 
out  over  the  undulating  plains,  it  takes 
in  the  fragrant  patches  of  alkali  and  the 
malodorous  cess-pools  of  the  suburban 
villas.  Reeking  with  its  assortment  of 
abominations,  in  a  semi-congealed  con- 
dition, it  sneaks  into  the  abodes  of  man, 
beast,  and  fowl,  and  like  a  great  devil- 
fish, winds  its  clammy  tentacles  around 
every  living  thing.  The  patient  cow 
humps  herself  like  a  camel,  and  stands, 
with  hair  awry,  cramped  and  shivering. 
The  horse  snorts  his  disapprobation  and 
sneezes  the  epizootic  sneeze.  The  ubi- 
quitous pig  is  in  a  bad  humor  and  each 
particular  bristle  stands  erect.  The  pa- 
tient and  industrious  hen  "sulks  in  her 
tent"  and  joins  the  unproductive  army  of 
unemployed.  "Man,  proud  man," — the 
man  who  lives  there,  or  the  stranger 
abiding  among  its  inhabitants, —  what  of 
him?  "When  it  catches  him  it  grabs  him 
all  over,"  was  the  expression  of  a  native 
passenger.     It  chills  and  chilblains  his 


feet,  paints  his  nose  a  vermilion  hue, 
glides  along  his  spine  and  makes  its 
blood-curdling  presence  felt  within  the 
innermost  recesses  of  his  organic  anat- 
omy and  clean  to  the  marrow  of  his 
bones.  He  loads  up  with  whisky  and 
quinine,  wraps  himself  in  a  blanket  over- 
coat, and  cuddles  close  to  a  hot  stove,  or 
emigrates. 

It  was  through  just  such  a  dark, 
chilly,  noxious  atmosphere  that  we  were 
emigrating,  with  one  of  the  best  skilled 
drivers  alive  on  the  box,  handling  the 
lines  and  occasionally  "feeling  for  his 
leaders." 

Missouri  Bill  was  not  in  first  class 
form  this  morning.  There  was  a  tinge 
of  sadness  in  hs  voice  and  manner. 

"A  sort  of  dumb  ager  caught  me  yes- 
terday," he  apologetically  remarked. 
"There  's  a  cold  lump  in  my  stomach 
and  a  mean,  creepy  feeling  all  over  me. 
If  there  is  an  extra  driver  in  town  when 
we  get  to  Mariposa,  (that  is,  if  we  ever 
get  there),  I  am  going  to  lay  off." 

"Ever  get  there?  Why  —  what's  the 
trouble  now,  Bill  ?" 

"The  trouble  is  just  this, — "  and  here 
his  voice  sank  to  a  low,  confidential 
whisper,  while  he  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  passengers  inside  and  made  sev- 
eral eccentric  gestures  with  his  whip- 
hand,  which  I  interpreted  as  having  ref- 
erence to  the  sacred  calling  of  our  rev- 
erend friend  on  the  front  seat.  "This  is 
what's  the  matter,"  he  continued, 
"whenever  one  of  them  fellows  gets 
aboard  the  wagon,  something  serious  is 
going  to  happen.  We'll  have  a  run- 
away, an  upset,  a  breakdown,  or  a  hold- 
up, sure.  It  never  fails.  Even  when  an 
ornery  Methodist  preacher  is  billed  for 
a  trip,  I  get  shaky.  It  puts  me  on  a  keen 
lookout  for  an  accident.  Don't  you  re- 
member, about  four  years  ago  when  that 
gospel  sharp  lighted  in  on  us  at  Snell- 
ing?  He  was  n't  a  regular  commissioned 
expounder, —  just  a  sort  of  volunteer  in 
the  cause,  on  his  way  to  the  Cathey's 
Valley  camp-meeting, —  a-travelin'  for 
the  game,  as  it  were.  Did  n't  we  get  in 
the  way  of  a  runaway  team,  a  pair  of 
fool  mustangs?  And  didn't  they  get 
all  mixed  up  with  my  leaders  ?  You  was 
on  the  box  with  me  and  made  yourself 
useful  straightening  out  the  tangle.  You 
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did  n't  know  what  it  meant.  I  did.  It 
was  a  hoodoo  —  a  regular  preacher's 
hoodoo.  We  got  off  light, —  probably 
on  account  of  his  being  a  light-weight 
parson, —  but  whenever  I  sight  a  full- 
deck  padre  with  his  neck-band,  beads, 
and  crucifixin's,  that  settles  it.  We  are 
in  for  it.  There's  no  nonsense  about 
this;  something  is  liable  to  happen  any 
minute.  Keep  your  eye  peeled, —  say 
nothing,  but  saw  wood.  The  insiders 
are  mostly  discussing  crops  and  politics 
and  the  weather.  It  is  n't  on  the  papers 
to  see  the  length  of  a  horse  ahead,  but 
Jim,  I  am  glad  to  have  a  man  along  with 
me  that  has  a  few  grains  of  horse  sense. 
Say,  got  your  gun  ?" 

"Yes,  Bill,  I'm  heeled.  Perhaps  you 
would  n't  mind  looking  into  the  muzzle 
of  this;  it  will  brace  you  up."  And  I 
drew  the  flask. 

"Well,  now,  just  a  snifter  might  help 
me  out,"  he  responded,  as  the  "snifter" 
gave  its  familiar  gurgle.  "I  was  off  my 
feed  this  morning, —  only  took  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Reckon  my  stomach  is  going 
back  on  me.  That's  good  truck,  though, 
in  that  flask.  Don't  you  know  Charley's 
an  awful  good-hearted  man?" 

By  this  time  we  were  on  the  "Six  Mile 
grade."  It  is  now  a  fine,  smooth  drive, 
but  passengers  who  went  over  it  in  its 
early  stages,  before  it  had  been  graveled 
and  properly  packed,  will  remember  it  as 
a  menace  to  the  vertebral  column  and  a 
terror  in  a  general  way.  There  were 
deep  ruts  made  by  the  heavily  loaded 
""prairie  schooners,"  soft  places,  where  a 
vehicle  would  mire  down  to  the  axle- 
trees,  and  chuck  holes  ambushed  in  un- 
suspected quarters.  Bill  seemed  to  carry 
a  mental  chart  of  the  route,  and  with  the 
skill  of  an  experienced  reinsman,  piloted 
his  human  freight  over  the  rough  places 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
wrenching.  It  was  a  relief  when  the 
clear  rattle  of  the  wheels,  the  cheerful 
crack  of  the  driver's  whip,  and  an  in- 
creased rate  of  speed  signaled  that  we 
were  off  that  monotonous  grade  and  had 
struck  a  fairly  smooth  natural  roadbed. 
There  was  the  faint  outline  of  a  dark 
cluster  of  buildings  close  ahead,  and  the 
team  swung  around  in  front  of  the  Six 
Mile  House.  One  of  the  leaders  had 
shown  signs  of  restlessness,  snorting  and 


shying  as  we  rounded  up  to  the  watering 
trough. 

"My  pet  leader  went  lame  last  trip, 
and  that  half-breed  mustang  is  new  in 
the  business,"  said  Bill.  "Sorter  bronco, 
but  I'll  take  that  out  of  him  on  the  next 
stretch." 

Away  we  went.  The  roadbed  was 
smooth  and  solid,  but  wound  through 
that  undulating  territory  peculiar  to  the 
border-line  between  plains  and  foot- 
hills, known  as  "hog-wallows."  The  day 
was  well  advanced,  but  the  fog  was  still 
dense  and  dark,  obscuring  sky  and  sun, 
and  hugging  the  earth  in  its  frigid  arms. 
The  modest  knolls  were  growing  into 
hillocks.  We  could  see  their  shadowy 
outlines  on  either  hand  bordering  the 
road.  Tiny  ravines  were  giving  place  to 
broad  creek  beds  and  deep  gullies,  which 
in  seasons  of  flood  are  dangerous  to  ford 
and  at  all  times  rough.  Bill  slowed 
down,  as  we  crossed  one  of  the  widest 
and  deepest  of  a  succession  of  these 
channels,  and  pulled  up  a  steep  pitch; 
then,  with  a  fairly  clear  track,  struck  a 
livelier  gait. 

"We  are  among  the  lava  beds  now," 
he  remarked.  "It  is  n't  more  than  four 
miles  to  that  Lone  Dutchman's  station, 
where  we  change  horses.  This  fog  ought 
to  let  up  before  we  get  to  Hornitos  and 
we  are. sure  to  strike  sunshine  when  we 
rise  the  Bear  Valley  mountain.  Hello! 
what's  the  matter  now?  Can't  you  for- 
get that  your  mother  was  a  mustang  — 
eh  ?  Get  into  line  there,  you  loco  ras- 
cal." The  latter  portion  of  this  speech 
was  addressed  to  the  off  leader,  described 
as  "new  in  the  business,"  and  was  punc- 
tuated with  several  sharp  cuts  of  the 
lash.  Something  was  going  wrong.  Not 
onty  did  the  bronco  shy  and  plunge 
and  generally  misbehave,  but  his  mate 
caught  the  infection  and  the  solid  and 
reliable  wheelers  were  getting  nervous. 
A  few  more  plunges  of  the  leaders,  more 
shying  and  snorting, —  then  something 
snapped. 

"There's  a  trace  unhitched,  or  some- 
thing broke.  Whoa,  there!  Brace  up 
agin  me.  Jim, —  my  foothold  on  the 
brake  is  slipping.  All  right  now.  There's 
something  or  somebody  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  Is  that  a  fire  ahead? 
That's  a  man,  sure.    Wonder  if  this  is  a 
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holdup  on  the  new  plan?  I'll  just  hail 
him  for  luck.  Hello,  there!  w  nat  the 
devil  arc  you  doing?  Get  out  Ql  the 
way." 

Bill  sandwiched  unwritten  phrases 
and  profanity  perfectly  sublime,  among 
these  epigrammatic  sentences.  There  was 
a  flash  of  light  and  a  crackle  as  of  burn- 
ing brush.  The  "something  or  some- 
body" materialized  into  a  fairly  defined 
human  form  clad  in  garments  as  somber 
as  the  surroundings,  and  like  a  shadowy 
phantom,  glided  out  of  the  way,  but  like 
a  well-bred  phantom,  crossed  over  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  road  and  disappeared. 
The  team  had  swung  out  of  the  track. 
The  leaders  were  rearing  and  plunging. 
—  the  bronco  bent  on  whirling  to  the 
right  about  and  heading  for  Merced. 
Bill  had  the  wheelers  under  good  con- 
trol and  held  the  brake  secure. 

"That  was  a  close  call,"  he  whispered, 
as  we  missed  the  brink  of  a  deep  gully 
by  a  hand's  breadth.  Then  to  the  inside 
passengers,  as  we  righted:  "Keep  your 
seats  —  no  danger.  Now  you  jump  off, 
catch  the  leaders  by  the  head,  and  talk 
horse  to  'em." 

This  was  to  me,  and  meant  action,  and 
at  the  word  I  jumped, —  so  did  our  in- 
sider, the  tall,  athletic  Father  Mac.  who 
collared  me  in  the  race  and  was  a  little 
ahead  at  the  outcome;  holding  the  bron- 
co by  the  bit  with  the  grip  of  a  wrestler, 
while  I  attended  to  his  mate. 

"Aisy,  now. —  be  quiet,  will  ye? — 
Ye  're  not  as  bad  as  ye  look.  Steady, 
boy!"  And  he  soothed  and  coaxed  him, 
shaming  me  as  a  linguist  in  horse  talk. 

Eventually,  by  our  combined  efforts, 
we  had  the  traces  secured  and  the  team 
straightened  out  on  the  road.  Most  of 
the  passengers  had  alighted  and  were 
grouped  around  the  expiring  embers  of 
the  little  unpretending  fire  which  had 
been  an  innocent  factor  in  a  narrowly 
averted  disaster.  Bill  had  wound  his 
lines  around  the  brake  and  was  examin- 
ing the  harness  and  running  gear  for 
possible  damages.  Father  Mac  was 
standing  within  a  few  feet,  and  like  my- 
self, an  attentive  spectator.  Suddenly 
we  heard  the  tread  of  footsteps  from  the 
direction  of  the  gully.  It  was  the  phan- 
tom figure,  the  man  in  the  somber  garb 
who    had    glided    across    the    road    and 


melted  away  or  disappeared  in  the 
gloom.  Bis  reappearance,  like  his  exit, 
was  sudden  and  unheralded,  save  that 
his  gilde  was  a  tangible  shuffle,  such  as 
becomes  a  man  in  the  flesh,  shod  with 
coarse  brogans  and  with  a  pronounced 
limp.  We  were  hardly  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence till  he  was  within  touching  dis- 
tance. Bill  never  saw  him  till  he  spoke, 
and  ever  afterwards  was  willing  to  swear 
that  he  "popped  right  out  of  the 
ground"  where  he  stood,  or  was  sud- 
denly made  up,  like  the  ghosts  we  read 
of,  from  immaterial  elements,  or  con- 
densed and  moulded  into  human  form 
from  the  ubiquitous  fog.  His  com- 
plexion, hair,  facial  adornments,  and 
clothing",  were  of  that  prevalent  lack- 
luster tint.  A  pallid  face  seamed  with 
deep  lines  engraven  by  the  slow,  but 
thorough  processes  of  time,  misfortune, 
and  care.  A  full  flowing  iron-gray  beard 
and  moustache,  long  straggling  locks  of 
the  same  subdued  shade, —  like  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  crewr  of  the  "Nancy  Bell;" 

His  hair  was  weedy  and  lank  and  long, 
And  weedy  and  long  was  he. 

Pants,  blouse,  and  an  Army  overcoat  of 
the  Confederate  hue  and  pattern.  The 
man  in  gray  spoke.  His  voice  wras  low 
and  a  trifle  husky,  but  not  unpleasant, 
and  his  sentences  a  blend  of  the  smooth 
phrases  of  cultured  society  with  the  terse 
idioms  of  the  wild  West. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen.  Came 
nigh  having  a  run-away.  You  handled 
your  team  well,  but  that  fool  mustang  on 
the  off  lead  is  n't  fairly  broke.  Reckon 
it  was  partly  my  fault.  What  was  that 
last  remark,  driver?" 

Bill  had  been  murmuring  aloud,  his 
soliloquy  being  interlarded  with  strange 
oaths  having  reference  to  the  fog.  the 
prevailing   temperature,  the   bronco,  the 

"hoodoos,"    and    the    " "    spooks 

that  pop  up  out  of  the  ground  like  a 
Jack-in-a-box;"  winding  up  with  a  ma- 
lediction upon  any  "double  and  twisted 
idiot  who  would  build  a  fire  in  the  road, 
—  right  out  in  an  open  country, —  not  a 
stick  of  wood  within  four  miles." 

"I  was  just  remarkin'.  stranger."  con- 
tinned  Bill,  addressing  the  man  in  gray, 
"that  people  who  build  fires  out  of 
nothin'  and  camp  in  the  road,  and  scare 
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stage  horses,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  road-agents  and  shot.  That's  about 
the  size  of  my  remark,  and  I  will  also 
tell  you  right  now,  stranger,  that  you 
haven't  much  idea  how  nigh  you  was  to 
having  a  lead  mine  opened  in  your 
'natomy.  When  you  have  chawed  over 
that  awhile,  as  I'm  a  little  bit  hot  in  the 
collar,  maybe  you  will  unhitch  your 
traces,  loosen  your  checks,  take  a  dram, 
and  tell  us  who  you  are,  what  ye're  do- 
ing here,  and  whereabouts  in  hell  ye're 
going." 

The  flask  was  produced  and  the 
twinkle  in  the  deep-set-  eyes,  the  re- 
sponsive, "Thanks,  here's  luck,"  and  the 
expression  of  satisfaction  (the  same  in 
all  languages)  which  followed  the  dram, 
were  evidence  that,  whether  the  man  in 
gray  was  a  wanderer  from  another 
sphere,  or  a  spook  evolved  from  the  fog, 
his  habit  and  appetite  was  of  the  earth, 
earthy. 

He  explained  that  he  was  an  old  Cal- 
ifornian,  crossed  the  plains  with  one  of 
the  pioneer  emigrant  trains,  mined  in 
Mariposa  in  1849  near  tne  town  of 
Quartzburg,  made  all  the  money  he 
wanted,  and  left  for  the  East  about  1853. 
"Back  to  the  States  with  my  pile,"  was 
the  way  he  expressed  it.  He  had  a  pros- 
perous home  in  one  of  the  border  slave 
States;  trouble  came,  and  then  the  war 
broke  out.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army  and  stayed  with  the  "lost 
cause"  till  its  sun  went  down  at  Ap- 
pomattox. Eventually  there  came  a 
longing  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  early 
adventures  in  the  "Butterfly  county." 
One  day  he  found  himself  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  week  later  in  Stockton.  It  was 
the  old  point  of  departure  for  the  South- 
ern mines,  and  scorning  railroads  (which 
"might  be  misleading,"  he  observed), 
had  been  guided  by  the  ancient  land- 
marks and  kept  along  the  same  general 
direction  of  the  freight  wagons  and  pack 
trains  of  the  days  of  old.  He  had  rested 
when  tired,  eaten  when  hungry,  and  was 
doing  "just  fair  to  middlin'  as  they  say 
about  cotton,"  till  this  fog  caught  up 
with  him  in  the  Merced  bottom  lands. 
He  had  "got  out  of  his  reckoning."  He 
had  spread  his  blankets  and  built  a  small 
fire  in  a  smooth  little  hollow  that  hap- 
pened to  be  close  to  the  road. 


"For  this  mistake,  I  apologize,"  he  re- 
marked in  conclusion,  "but  as  to  opening 
a  lead  mine  in  my  "natomy'  as  you  ex- 
press it,  that  cuts  no  figure,  except  as  a 
pleasant  joke,  for  I  have  been  shot  all  ta 
pieces  over  a  dozen  times  and  carry  my 
share  of  Yankee  lead  with  me.  Some- 
times I  imagine  that  I  am  bullet  proof. 
The  great  danger  in  shooting  at  trav- 
elers, tramps,  road-agents,  and  other 
characters  you  fall  in  with,  is  that  you 
are  liable  to  hit  the  wrong  man,  or  worse 
yet,  miss  him  altogether,  in  which  case 
the  other  fellow  has  the  drop  on  you." 

Most  of  the  passengers  had  become 
interested  in  the  discourse  of  the  man  in 
gray,  particularly  when  he  referred  to- 
having  been  shot  all  to  pieces,  as  a 
pleasant  joke,  and  also  that  little  touch 
of  irony  in  his  concluding  sentence. 

The  man  from  Montana  thought  he 
might  be  a  gun-fighter.  The  sporting 
man  agreed  with  the  cattle-dealer  and 
stock  broker,  that  he  had  "played  in 
good  luck."  The  school-marm  ejacu- 
lated "Oh  my!"  Father  Mac  saw  the 
humorous  side  of  the  story  and  smiled 
pleasantly  without  comment.  My  own 
conclusion,  drawn  from  the  cool,  confi- 
dent manner  of  the  speaker,  was  that  he 
carried  a  long,  heavy  caliber  Colt  under 
his  coat,  one  of  the  old-fashioned,  brass- 
mounted  kind. 

Bill,  who  had  led  off  as  interlocutor, 
had  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  shooting 
question,  but  opened  up  on  the  general 
range  of  his  discourse. 

"So  you  served  all  through  the  warr 
Cap'." 

"No  Cap,"  rejoined  the  man  in  gray. 

"Major,  then." 

"Not  any  Major." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  Colonel." 

"Nary  Colonel,"  was  the  quick  re- 
sponse. 

"Well,  as  my  guesser  is  n't  running  on 
schedule  time  today,  will  you  please  give 
me  the  correct  tip, —  that  is,  if  it  is  n't 
asking  too  much.  What  was  your 
posish  ?    No  offense,  I  hope." 

"None  in  the  world.  I  was  just  a 
common  private  soldier,  an  ornery  fight- 
ing rebel.  Was  in  the  cavalry  for  a 
while,  till  it  leaked  out  that  I  was  a  fairly 
good  shot;  then  I  was  transferred  to  the 
sharp-shooters  and  from  that  date  put  in 
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my  time  and  talent  where  I  could  do  the 
most  good." 

"Put  it  there,  pard,"  said  Bill,  extend- 
ing his  hand.  "I  drove  over  this  line  all 
along  through  the  war  (and  before,  for 
that  matter)  and  have  met,  I  reckon, 
hundreds  of  ex-Confederates.  They 
came  straggling  through  here  at  odd 
times  after  the  trouble  was  over,  and  a 
colony  of  them  located  in  some  county 
down  south  of  this.  They  were  all  of- 
ficers. You  are  the  first  private  soldier 
to  my  own  certain  knowledge,  that  I 
have  met.  Shake.  Glad  to  know  there's 
one  of  you  alive." 

They  shook.  The  grip  of  an  old  stage 
driver,  cultivated  by  years  of  handling 
the  lines,  is  healthful  and  vigorous.  Bill 
winced  at  the  cold,  iron  grasp  of  the  man 
in  gray. 

"You  was  speaking  of  Quartzburg," 
he  observed  soon  as  he  caught  his 
breath. 

"Yes,  .but  I  reckon  it's  grown  so  I 
would  n't  know  the  town.  And  like 
enough  the  old  boys  would  n't  know  me. 
I've  aged  some  in  thirty  odd  years,  and 
camp  life,  forced  marches,  and  getting 
shot  all  to  pieces,  don't  make  a  man  any 
younger." 

"Here's  what  I  was  about  to  remark," 
continued  Bill:  "To  show  you  that  my 
heart  was  with  the  South  and  naturally 
beats  faster  to  the  time  of  Dixie,  I'll  give 
you  a  free  ride  to  Quartzburg  or  plumb 
through  to  Mariposa.  It's  all  on  account 
of  your  being  a  private  soldier.  There's 
room  on  the  hurricane  deck.  Got  any 
baggage  ?" 

The  man  in  gray  stepped  aside  and  re- 
turned with  a  compact  roll  of  gray 
blankets  neatly  strapped  with  thongs  of 
buckskin. 

Bill  beckoned  me  aside  and  said  sotto 
voce:  "That's  good  about  Quartzburg. 
Town  grown!  Old  boys!  They  will  all 
'know  him,'  of  course  .  But  what  a 
grip!  And  that  hand  of  his.  Cold  as  a 
chunk  of  ice.  Pale  as  a  corpse  too. 
Sorter  spooky.  Blest  if  I  don't  invite  the 
Padre  up  with  him.  We  are  way-billed 
for  all  sorts  of  accidents,  sure, —  you'll 
see.  It's  a  good  rule  to  keep  close  to  a 
kicking  horse.  Perhaps  he  will  stand 
the  other  fellow  off." 
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The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
baggage  of  the  man  in  gray  stowed  in 
the  boot.  The  man  from  Montana  made 
some  comment  as  to  the  "fitness  of 
things  outside,  now  that  the  Press  was 
backed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  had  the  moral  support  of 
the  Church." 

"Every  command  has  its  chaplain,  and 
I'm  thinking  we'll  get  along  famously, 'r 
responded  Father  Mac. 

"All  aboard!"  was  the  word.  The  pas- 
sengers were  in  their  seats  and  once 
more  we  were  on  the  track  and  headed 
for  the  hills.  Bill  occasionally  paying  his 
respects  to  the  "bronco,"  till  we  changed 
horses  at  the  "Lone  Dutchman's,"  about 
eight  miles  from  the  old  Spanish  town 
of  Hornitos.  Between  these  points  the 
road  was  rough  and  in  all  respects  ill- 
conditioned.  There  were  creek  beds  to 
cross  with  no  sign  of  bridge  or  culvert, 
steep  grades  to  overcome  and  gullies 
spanned  with  bowlders  of  assorted  sizes, 
swept  from  the  hills  by  the  early  storms. 

We  could  see  the  sharply  defined 
ridges  ahead  and  on  either  hand.  The 
fog  no  longer  clung  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  like  a  vast,  opaque,  gloomy  pallr 
but  gathered  along  the  hillsides  in  great 
wreaths  of  mist,  lazily  drifting  with  the 
tiful  breeze.  Now  and  again  came  brief 
glimpses  of  sunlight  fringing  their 
borders  with  a  silvery  radiance.  We  all 
felt  its  invigorating  influence.  The  in- 
side passengers  caught  its  insipration. 
The  dormant  treasures  of  anecdote  and 
incident  were  unlocked.  Fragments  of 
song,  congealed  by  the  potent  spell  of 
the  frigid  vapor,  were  thawed  out  and 
kept  time  and  time  with  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels,  as  we  slowly  crawled  up  the 
grade  toward  the  summit  of  the  range  of 
hills  overlooking  the  historic  town  of 
Hornitos. 

Bill  was  more  like  his  old  self  agan„ 
and  whistled  cheerily  to  his  team.  There 
was  a  new  light  in  the  bright  eyes  of  our 
reverend  friend,  and  he  hummed  an  air 
marvelously  like  that  lively  jig  known 
to  many  a  layman  in  his  flock  as  "Tatter- 
Jack-Welsh."  Even  the  pallid  face  of 
the  man  in  gray  took  on  a  faint  tinge  of 
vitality.  He  inquired  about  the  "old 
boys"  who  mined  with  him  in  the  very 
early  fifties.    Then  there  were  the  "town 
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people" —  referring  to  the  Quartz- 
burgers.  The  "solid  citizens;":  the 
Judge,  who  had  a  law  office  and  was  a 
learned  authority  on  mining  codes;  the 
Doctor,  who  never  failed  to  respond  to  a 
professional  call  with  a  reckless  disre- 
gard to  the  weather,  and  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  and  who  never  col- 
lected a  dollar  for  his  services;  the 
"Colonel",  who  dealt  in  cattle  and  horses 
and  when  business  was  slack  had  dealt 
faro  and  monte;  the  "Major,"  who  kept 
a  store;  D.  M.  Pool  and  Jake  Jones,  who 
were  rivals  in  the  same  business.  He 
asked  all  about  several  half  forgotten 
hotels,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  any 
of  the  proprietors  had  "quit."  He  paid 
his  respects  to  the  saloon  men  and  the 
sports.  Wanted  to  know  if  the  fandango 
houses  were  running  yet,  and  made  an 
inquiry  or  two  as  to  the  fate  of  "Dona 
Teresa,"  "Senorita  Patricia"  and  "Car- 
melita,"  and  half  a  dozen  other  belles  of 
the  period  with  melodious  Castilian 
namete,  who  played  star  engagements  in 
"Quartzburg  as  it  was." 

It  devolved  upon  Bill  and  me,  jointly, 
to  answer  all  these  questions,  which  we 
did,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, and  as  it  was  a  long  list,  we  had 
nearly  come  to  the  gap  where  the  road 
overlooks  the  town  of  Hornitos,  before 
the  answers  to  the  queries  were  com- 
pleted. Of  the  fate  of  a  majority  of  those 
personally  known  to  our  interlocutor  the 
responses  were  brief  and  sad.  "Dead" 
and  "gone"  covered  most  of  the  cases. 
The  shadows  darkened  around  his  eyes, 
and  the  deep  lines  grew  deeper.  A  bend 
in  the  road  brought  ns  in  sight  of  the 
town.  Soon  we  were  on  the  down  grade. 

"Is  that  Quartzburg?"  queried  the 
man  in  gray. 

"Quartzburg?  No,  sir."  responded 
Bill.  "That's  Hornitos.  We  stop  there 
for  dinner  and  to  chanee  horses.  We 
take  an  even  hour.  I'll  tell  you  right 
now  that  there's  no  such  place  on  earth 
as  Quartzburg.  It  went  out  of  sight 
long  ago.  We'll  give  you  the  whole  bus- 
iness poco  Hempo." 

"Swallowed  by  an  earthquake,  do  you 
mean?"  questioned  the  man  in  gray. 

Before  this  could  be  answered  there 
came  a  lurch  and  a  jolt  that  made  the 
coach  crack  as  if  it  were  broken  in  two. 


Then  followed  a  couple  of  screams  from 
the  inside,  and  somebody  said  "Hell's 
hot,  there  goes  the  king-bolt." 

The  passengers  became  quiet,  and  a 
new  bolt  was  quickly  in  place. 

It  was  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  hotel  when  this  last  break  oc- 
curred. During  the  dinner  hour,  which 
was  spun  out  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
we  enlightened  the  man  in  gray  with  the 
story  of  the  collapse  and  subsequent  de- 
cay of  the  town  he  had  left  booming 
with  the  flush  times  incident  to  every 
camp  during  the  first  three  years  of 
placer  mining. 

Quartzburg  in  those  pioneer  days  was 
a  noted  town.  (This  is  not  precisely  the 
phrase  Bill  used  in  his  share  of  the  de- 
scription, but  it  will  read  smoother  and 
has  the  same  meaning.)  It  supported 
three  hotels,  as  many  stores,  two  livery 
stables,  a  butcher  shop,  several  black- 
smith and  wheewright  shops,  and  no 
record  as  to  the  number  of  saloons, 
some  with  fandango  attachments.  It 
had  a  reputable  church,  of  the  "Meth- 
odist South"  persuasion,  and  a  school- 
house.  These  latter  were  iairly  patron- 
ized by  the  white  population;  for  there 
were  a  score  or  more  of  American  fam- 
ilies settled  in  the  town  and  its  suburbs. 
Quartzburg  also  had  politics  —  like  its 
church,  of  the  "Sunny  South"  kind  — 
and  politicians  with  ambitions  in  the  di- 
rection of  official  honors.  It  had  a  thriv- 
ing Masonic  lodge  and  a  half  score  of 
lawyers  and  doctors.  The  town  itself 
had  great  hopes  of  winning  the  choice 
for  the  county  seat.  Its  population  was 
cosmopolitan  in  character.  The  Ameri- 
can element  was  unanimously  "South- 
ern." They  had  owned  "niggahs."  Yes, 
and  a  majority  of  them  had  brought  one 
or  more  to  California,  "sah."  The  "fur- 
rin"  element  was  nearly  as  unanimously 
of  Mexican  nationality.  They  mined  as 
an  occupation  during  the  day,  and  as  a 
rule,  gambled  during  the  night.  They 
twanged  the  guitar  and  fandangoed  to 
some  extent,  in  which  amusement  they 
were  joined  by  the  dark-eyed  senoritas 
and  the  nomadic  "tough  citizen"  of  the 
period,  the  American  sport.  Occasion- 
ally, in  these  nocturnal  orgies,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  would  arise.  The  air 
would  ring  with  strange  polyglot  oaths 
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.mil  cries  of  "Whoo-oop-a  Chihuahua  1" 
and  "l'p-up-  la-ya-oope!"  Then  would 
sometimes  follow  the  bang,  bang;,  of  the 
revolver    with    the   clash    of   glittering 

knives,  and  the  next  day  brought  in  at 
early  dawn  some  odd  jobs  of  surgery  or 
a  possible  "man  for  breakfast." 

The  moral  element  of  the  white  popu- 
lation, who  patronized  the  church,  and 
only  bet  on  horse-races  and  played  quiet 
games  of  poker  and  brag-,  determined 
one  day  no  longer  to  tolerate  monte 
games,  fandango  houses,  and  kindred  in- 
stitutions. Some  of  the  stock  and  cattle 
men  had  lost  valuable  animals,  and  as 
several  Mexicans  were  missed  about  the 
same  time,  they  concluded  that  the  time 
for  action  had  come.  They  held  a  meet- 
ing and  passed  a  string  of  vigorous  reso- 
lutions, closing  the  fandango  and  gamb- 
ling houses  and  giving  the  Mexican 
population  about  three  days  to  pack  up 
their  belongings  and  leave.  These  stern- 
visaged  men  were  in  earnest,  and  when 
they  served  personal  notice  of  their  pur- 
pose, the  Mexicans  saw  danger  in  delay 
and  forthwith  commenced  packing. 
Within  the  specified  time  there  was  not 
one  of  them,  of  either  sex,  in  sight.  As 
the  early  chronicler  of  these  events  ex- 
pressed it,  they  "dusted."  They  went 
westerly,  crossing  the  hill  to  the  next 
little  yalley  about  two  miles  away,  where 
they  pitched  their  tents  and  founded  the 
town  of  Hornitos,  which  in  the  Spanish 
tongue  signifies  "little  ovens."  The 
American  sports  went  with  them.  Here 
they  played  monte,  fandangoed,  and 
yelled  "Whoop-la-ep  ya!"  and  had  their 
cutting  and  shooting  amusements.  Some 
of  their  American  friends  occasionally 
took  a  hand,  and  whenever  there  was  a 
man  or  two  killed,  people  would  remark, 
"Well,  Hornitos  is  getting  lively." 

The  godly  people  of  Quartzburg.  hav- 
ing formally  resolved  that  such  proceed- 
ings were  irregular,  went  about  their 
daily  vocations  in  a  quiet  way,  traded 
horses,  played  poker,  went  to  church 
Sunday  and  aired  their  surplus  piety  at 
neighboring  camp  meetings. 

All  this  was  doubtless  "good  and 
pleasant  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  but  it 
knocked  Quartzburg  out  of  the  line  of 
prosperous  mining  towns.  It  struggled 
desperately    for    a    few    years,    then    it 


tumbled.  Vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  reinstate  its  original  prosperity.  They 
essayed  horse  races,  but  had  to  go  so  far 
away  from  town  to  locate  a  new  track 
that  the  scheme  cut  no  figure  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition.  An  expatriated  citi- 
zen, a  Senor  Don  Pancho,  now  promi- 
nent as  a  leader  of  Hornitos  society,  had 
fallen  heir  to  the  old  track.  He  was 
popular  with  the  sports.  They  tried  the 
device  of  giving  balls,  with  fine  suppers 
and  the  best  music  procurable  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles.  The  people  who 
put  down  the  fandangoes  were  not 
averse  to  tripping  the  "light  fantastic"  in 
the  regulation  Southern  and  Western 
style.  For  a  year  or  two,  to  attend  a  ball 
at  Quartzburg  was  "a  big  thing,"  but  it 
was  a  long  time  between  these  festive 
occasions,  and  they  added  no  appreci- 
able amount  to  the  material  wealth  or 
volume  of  general  business.  Then  the 
people  began  to  emigrate.  First  went 
those  who  had  no  freight  to  haul  away, 
nor  other  incumbrances.  They  slipped 
out  quietly,  forgetting  to  pay  their 
grocery  bills.  Then  the  stock  men  drove 
their  herds  to  a  better  range.  Many  of 
the  old  miners  fought  it  out  stubbornly, 
one  by  one  going  on  the  retired  list. 
The  business  men  quit.  The  entire 
process  of  demolition  and  decay  occu- 
pied about  eighteen  years,  till  there  only 
remained  one  of  the  actors  in  that  drama 
which  brought  Quartzburg  to  grief.  He 
stood  alone  amid  the  ruins,  the  lawful 
owner  of  the  town-site.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  his  own  dwelling  and  the  out- 
houses not  a  vestige  of  the  material  of 
the  place  remained.  The  old  adobe 
buildings  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
winter  storms.  Structures  of  wood  had 
been  torn  down  and  hauled  away  piece- 
meal. 

Major  Hardwick  was  this  sole  sur- 
vivor, the  last  human  relic  of  the  original 
settlers  of  that  "burg."  He  had  kept 
his  house,  barn,  and  other  appurten- 
ances, in  fairly  good  repair.  In  May, 
1870,  he  sold  to  the  Washington  Mining 
Company,  then  operating  their  mine 
about  a  mile  away.  Some  years  there- 
after they  had  a  financial  trouble  and 
sold  the  Washington,  several  adjacent 
mines,  and  the  remnant  of  the  town,  to 
M.  L.  Rodgers,  who  for  several  years 
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was  their  under-ground  foreman.  Moses 
L.  Rodgers,  familiarly  known  as 
"Moze,"  took  possession  and  still  lives 
in  the  old  Hardwick  house.  Moze 
Rodgers  is  a  native  of  Missouri.  He  is 
of  African  lineage  and  unmistakably 
dark.  In  fact  Moze  was  born  a  slave. 
"Befo'  de  wah"  he  was  classified  as  a 
"nigger,"  and  away  back  in  Missouri 
was  rated  as  property.  Somebody  paid 
taxes  on  him  at  his  assessed  value, which, 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  must  have  been 
a  pretty  high  figure. 

Moze  stands  about  six  feet  two,  is 
broad-shouldered,  of  sinewy  build  and 
heavy  weight.  Now  he  is  a  "colored 
man"  and  a  voter,  with  the  privilege  of 
paying  his  own  taxes  and  running  for 
office. 

We  had  avoided  mentioning  the  de- 
tails of  his  complexion,  race,  and  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude,  while  giving 
the  man  in  gray  the  history  of  this  once 
"lively  town."  Bill  was  "holding  this  out 
on  him," —  so  he  expressed  it, —  "as  a 
surprise  to  spring  when  the  time  for  the 
historical  climax  came."  This  was  upon 
the  event  of  our  arrival  at  Quartzburg. 

"You  say  there  is  only  one  house  left 
and  it  is  owned  by  a  gentleman  by  the 
mame  of  Rodgers,"  muttered  the  man  in 
gray. 

"That's  what,"  responded  Bill,  as  he 
popped  his  whip  and  we  waved  our 
adieus  to  the  agent,  hostess,  and  guests, 
of  the  Hornitos  Hotel. 

It  is  a  solid,  gravelly  road  between  the 
town  that  is  and  the  town  that  was.  We 
had  been  relieved  of  five  hundred  pounds 
of  fat  woman  and. baggage,  and  sped 
along  merrily.  A  two-mile  stretch,  a  few 
undulating  hills,  then  a  bend  in  the  road, 
a  steep  pitch  down  to  the  creek  crossing, 
then  a  short  sharp  pull  and  Bill  swung 
his  leaders  in  a  graceful  curve  and  threw 
on  the  brake  at  the  front  gate  of  the 
Rodgers  premises.  The  proprietor  made 
his  appearance. 

"Hello,  Moze,"  shouted  half  a  dozen 
voices  in  chorus,  and  then  Bill  handed 
out  several  packages  and  a  letter  ad- 
dressed "M.  L.  Rodgers  Esq.,"  remark- 
ing, "I  believe  these  are  all  for  you,  Mr. 
Rodgers." 


The  man  in  gray  then  took  in  the  sit- 
uation, but  spoke  never  a  word.  Moze 
thanked  the  driver,  lifting  his  hat  in  a 
graceful  way,  and  gave  him  a  letter  or 
two  for  delivery  at  the  next  office  and  a 
verbal  message  for  the  man  at  the  toll 
house. 

We  were  again  on  the  move,  headed 
for  the  Bear  Valley  divide.  It  Avas  four 
miles  of  a  good  trotting  road  before 
striking  the  steep  grade  of  that  moun- 
tain, which  is  a  terror  to  a  passenger 
who  is  in  a  hurry  and  death  to  horses 
and  mules.  The  distance  was  measured 
and  staked  off  with  four  pointed  remarks 
by  the  man  in  gray.  They  were  very  ex- 
pressive, for  the  only  survivor  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Confederate  Army 
was  not  gifted  with  a  waste  of  words. 

He  preserved  an  eloquent  silence  for 
nearly  a  mile  after  we  left  the  town  of 
the  past;  then  he  broke  out  with  this 
epigrammatic  phrase:  "Well,  may  I  be 
damned!" 

Nobody  made  any  response.  Father 
Mac  never  flinched. 

Second  mile:  "An  ornery  nigger 
owns  the  town  of  Quartzburg!" 

Third  mile:  "The  bottom  rail  is  on 
top  now,  sure!" 

Fourth  mile:  "I've  been  shot  all  to 
pieces,  but  this  is  the  worst  I  ever  saw!" 

This  might  have  referred  to  the  piece 
of  pioneer  engineering  ahead  of  us,  but 
it  did  n't.  He  was  oblivious  to  his  actual 
surroundings;  busy  with  memories  of 
Quartzburg  when  it  was  a  "lively  town." 

A  bend  in  the  road  gave  us  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  valley  out  of  which  we 
had  climbed  into  this  glorious  atmos- 
phere. The  fog  had  rolled  back  and 
now  spread  from  the  foot-hills  to  the 
Coast  range,  and  its  surface  shone  in  the 
sunlight  like  a  silver  sea.  Shadows  of 
clouds,  floating  lazily  above,  fell  upon  it 
and  moulded  themselves  into  mimic  is- 
lands. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  If  the 
man  in  gray  saw  it,  he  made  no  sign. 

Slowly  we  crawled  to  the  old  Jenkins 
toll  house.  There  was  a  watering  trough 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  opposite  the 
little  wooden  shanty  which  had  once 
done  duty  as  a  toll  house.  Somebody 
lived  there  and  kept  a  bar  of  the  primi- 
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tive  type.  Most  of  the  passengers  got 
out  while  the  driver  watered  his  team. 
The  outsiders  joined  in.  Some  took  a 
walk  ahead,  to  wait,  at  their  own  pleas- 
ure, till  the  stage  caught  up.  Any  good 
walker  can  beat  the  stage  from  this  point 
to  the  summit.  The  two  Bear  Valley 
men  went  inside  the  shanty.  So  did  the 
man  in  gray.  When  Bill  shouted  his 
usual  warning,  the  Bear  Valley  men 
quickly  responded,  but  no  sign  of  the 
man  in  gray.  As  a  special  favor  to  Bill 
I  went  inside  to  look  for  him.  The  pro- 
prietor was  absent,  but  his  wife,  a  bright- 
eyed,  happy  little  woman,  solemnly 
averred  that  she  had  seen  no  such  man. 
The  Bear  Valley  passengers  confirmed 
her  statement.  Bill  was  ready  to  make 
solemn  oath  that  he  saw  him  go  inside 
the  door,  and  I  was  willing  to  endorse 
his  affidavit, — with  this  amendment,  that 
I  saw  a  figure  that  looked  like  him. 

"Just  hold  these  lines  a  minute,"  said 
Bill.  "I  have  just  thought  of  some- 
thing." 

He  dove  into  the  boot.  He  did  more. 
He  removed  every  piece  of  baggage  and 
the  mail  sacks  as  well.  Then  he  carefully 
and  methodically  replaced  them.  He  re- 
sumed his  seat  and  I  handed  him  the 
lines. 

"Jim,  do  you  know  what's  happened? 
I'll  just  tell  you.  That  spook's  bag- 
gage has  gone.  Now,  we  both  know 
that  it  went  into  this  boot.  We  know  it 
was  here  when  we  left  Hornitos.  He 
never  took  it  out  when  he  got  off  at  the 
toll  house.  Could  n't  do  it  by  fair  means. 
Now  I  am  going  to  do  a  little  lively  driv- 
ing from  this  point  to  Bear  Valley." 

He  drove  on  steadily,  though,  till  we 
reached  the  summit.  There  we  found 
Father  Mac  seated  on  a  rock,  quietly 
waiting  our  arrival.  Then,  on  the  home 
stretch,  into  town,  about  three  miles,  he 
did  his  "lively  driving."  We  ventured  to 
inquire  of  Father  Mac  if  he  had  seen  the 
man  in  gray  on  the  road.  His  response 
was  that  he  had  not  seen  him  since  he 
left  the  toll  house, —  further,  that  he  saw 
him  entering  the  door. 

"That  settles  it,"  remarked  Bill,  as  he 
threw  out  the  mail  sacks.  "He  went 
into  the  ground  or  sailed  away  on  that 
silvery  sea  of  fog.  he  and  his  little  old 


roll  of  traps.  He  came  in  a  mysterious 
way  and  left  in  the  same  fashion." 

"It  's  a  lovely  drive  from  Bear  Valley 
to  Mariposa  in  the  season  of  verdure  and 
flowers;"  remarked  Father  Mac,  as  Bill 
gathered  the  lines  and  again  shouted  his 
warning  "All  aboard!" 

"Yes,  Father  Mac,  and  I  want  to  say 
this:  you  are  behind  four  of  the  best 
animals  that  ever  made  a  track  in  this, 
or  any  other  county.  They  are  reliable, 
game,  and  have  go  in  'em.  I  feel  safe 
behind  this  team.  Now  get  a  move  on 
you!"  And  the  whip  cracked  like  a  rifle. 
"But  excuse  me,  I  interrupted  you  with 
my  horse  talk.  What  was  that  about  the 
verdure  and  flowers?" 

"Nothing  of  consequence,"  responded 
the  priest,  "only  I  have  driven  over  here 
a  month  or  two  later  than  this,  when  it 
was  no  lovelier  than  in  this  winter 
month.  See,  the  buckeyes  are  budding 
and  blossoming,  and  the  little  patches  of 
mountain  meadow  are  dressed  in  their 
spring  garments,  and  here  on  our  left  old 
Mount  Bullion  smiles  its  April  smile, — 
and  see,  close  to  the  roadside  the  little 
'Johnny-jump  ups,'  as  the  school  chil- 
dren call  them,  are  already  peeping  out." 

"Yes,"  responded  Bill,  "and  like 
enough  these  same  little  Johnny-jump- 
ups  and  the  budding  and  blossoming 
buckeyes  will  wish  they  had  n't  been  so 
previous.  A  cold  snap,  a  snow  storm,  or 
a  few  nights  of  Jack  Frost, —  and  out  go 
their  side  lights." 

Then  we  were  passing  the  wreck  of 
another  old  town  of  celebrity.  Mount 
Ophir.  The  foundation  of  a  building, 
which  once  did  duty  as  a  hotel,  post 
office,  and  store,  was  in  evidence.  It 
was  mosaicked  with  moss  and  the  grass 
was  growing  along  its  borders.  Across 
the  little  creek,  half  hidden  by  the 
branches  of  a  cluster  of  oaks,  was  the 
frame  of  an  old  quartz  mill,  long  since 
gone  into  disuse.  A  few  strips  of  weather 
boards  flapped  and  creaked  in  the 
breeze.  An  immense  pile  of  quartz 
tailings  shone  in  the  light  of  the  declin- 
ing sun  like  a  great  snow  drift.  Away 
up  on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  town,  there 
yawned  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel,  aban- 
doned to  the  bats  and  owls  years  ago. 
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I  was  endeavoring  to  entertain  Father 
Mac  with  the  historical  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  town 
and  its  industries.  We  were  near  Prince- 
ton, and  Bill  remarked:  "We  only  have 
to  change  the  mails  at  the  post  office.  It 
is  just  around  that  next  bend  in  the  little 
creek,  and  we  will  be  there  in  less  than 
two  minutes,  if  nothing  happens." 

Two  shots  rang  from  a  thicket  just 
ahead  of  us.  Only  a  couple  of  pot-hunt- 
ers, and  the  object  of  their  aim  an  un- 
fortunate cotton-tail  rabbit.  But  the 
shots  were  ill-timed  for  us.  We  were 
crossing  a  small  ditch  and  Bill's  pet 
team,  though  "four  of  the  best  animals 
that  ever  made  a  track  on  the  road," 
were  flesh  and  blood  and  gifted  with 
nerve  and  spirit.  They  swerved  and 
shied,  as  any  live  horse  would  under  like 
circumstances.  Something  snapped.  I 
held  the  lines  and  slid  into  Bill's  seat, 
while  he  got  off  the  box  and  inspected 
the  extent  of  damages. 

"Tongue  broke,"  was  his  curt  report, 
with  a  few  hot  words  of  wrath  by  way  of 
embellishment. 

The  man  from  Montana  produced  a 
small  piece  of  baling  rope  and  we  tem- 
porarily lashed  the  splintered  tongue. 
Bill  walked  his  horses  and  all  the  male 
passengers  footed  it  for  the  few  hundred 
yards  between  the  ditch  and  the  hotel. 
Then,  while  the  mails  were  being 
changed,  the  horses  were  unhitched, 
ropes  and  a  piece  of  scantling  were  pro- 
cured, and  a  substantial  splice  made. 
Father  Mac  worked  with  a  will  and  was 
an  adept  in  this  off-hand  repairing.  Then 
he  went  inside  and  had  a  private  confer- 
ence with  the  landlord,  a  big,  chunky 
Dutchman,  good-natured  and  jolly,  who, 
with  a  burst  of  generosity  which  was  a 
surprise  to  those  who  knew  him,  called 
all  the  passengers  in  to  take  a  drink,  and 
with  a  face  beaming  like  a  full  moon, 
brought  out  a  glass  of  lemonade  for  the 
school-marm. 

"All  aboard!"  again  signaled  the 
start.  Father  Mac  thought  the  coach 
would  be  better  balanced  if  he  got  in- 
side.   He  resumed  his  original  seat. 

"Hurry  up  now,  this  is  no  time  for 
prospecting."  Bill  was  addressing  him- 
self to  the  mining  expert,  who  was  ad- 
miring a  rich  quartz  specimen  that  the 


landlord  took  a  proper  pride  in  exhibit- 

The  man  hurried.  Again  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  whip  and  we  had  crossed 
the  creek  and  swung  into  the  plain  road 
heading  for  Mariposa.  "Five  miles," 
says  the  guide-board,  and  it  records  a 
fact. 

"We  must  play  every  card  for  all  it's 
worth  to  get  through  safe,"  observed 
Bill.  "Now  we've  lost  our  Padre,  sup- 
pose we  take  a  drink  and  do  a  little  com- 
mon, every  day,  off-hand  praying?" 

I  had  forgotten  the  flask.  We  took 
the  drink,  remarking  "Here's  luck." 
The  rest  of  the  prayer  was  lost  in  the 
rattle  of  the  coach  wheels,  but  Bill's 
tongue  was  lubricated. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  this  morning? 
said  he.  "Did  n't  I  know  that  something 
was  sure  to  happen, —  that  we  were 
billed  for  a  runaway,  a  hold-up,  an  up- 
set, or  some  sort  of  accident?  Never 
knew  it  to  fail.  I  knew  it.  Felt  it  in  my 
bones.  Jim,  I'd  rather  see  a  ghost  sixty 
feet  high  than  a  parson  aboard  the  stage. 
This  Father  Mac  is  a  brick,  though.  Big 
as  a  skinned  horse,  strong  as  a  mule, 
quick  of  hand,  sure-footed  and  with  a 
heart  in  him  that's  warm  and  human. 
Is  n't  it  a  pity  that  he's  a  priest  ?  What  a 
stage-driver  he  would  have  made  with 
proper  training!  There's  good  leather 
in  him.  Well,  there's  nobody  hurt,  and 
I'm  the  only  man  on  the  sick  list.  As  I 
told  you,  I've  been  off  my  feed  for  sev- 
eral days.  Even  this  whisky  does  n't 
taste  natural.  One  of  the  boys  at  the 
hotel  told  me  there  's  a  new  driver  in 
town.  That  settles  it  for  a  lay-off.  I 
think  it  is  for  keeps.  That  shivering, 
creepy  feeling  comes  over  me,  and  I  tell 
you  when  a  man's  stomach  goes  back  on 
him,  and  whisky  does  n't  reach  the  right 
spot,  and  he  gets  chilly  without  cause  or 
provocation,  he  may  as  well  quit.  There's 
no  use  mincing  matters.  It's  more  than 
an  even  bet  that  this  will  be  my  last 
trip." 

There  was  pathos  and  earnestness  in 
his  voice  and  sadness  in  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke. 

We  reached  Mariposa  nearly  two 
hours  behind  time,  but  with  passengers, 
team,  baggage,  mail,  and  express,  in- 
tact. 
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\C\t  day  at  early  dawn,  Bill  left 
Mariposa  with  a  friend  for  a  drive  up 

into  the  tall  timber  belt.  Business  took 
me  OUt  oi  town  in  another  direction  later 
in  the  day.  1  returned  within  a  week 
and  that  same  evening  the  hotel  clerk 
called  at  my  Office  with  a  message  from 
the  proprietor.  Bill  was  "in  a  bad  fix" 
was  the  way  he  phrased  it.  A  raging 
fever  had  prostrated  him  and  held  him  in 
its  deadly  grip. 

When  I  reached  his  bed-side  he  was 
delirious.  His  talk  was  of  the  road,  his 
team,  the  old  stage  coach,  and  its  pas- 
sengers. In  his  incoherent  ravings,  he 
was  re-enacting  his  part  in  that  memor- 
able drive  from  Merced. 

I  moistened  his  parched  lips  and 
wiped  his  heated  brow.  For  a  brief 
moment  he  recognized  me  and  called  me 
by  name.  Then  he  was  off  in  that  weird 
border-land  between  this  world  of  cold, 
hard  facts  and  the  great  realm  of  the 
hereafter. 


"This  is  a  rough  road  and  a  steep 
grade,"  he  muttered.  "Steady  there.  Stay 
with  me,  Jim.  Brace  against  me  now. 
Tin-  brake  is  slipping.  Help  me  hold 
these  w heelers.  Did  n't  I  tell  yon  we 
were  billed  for  trouble?  We'll  pull 
through.  Look  at  that  bronco.  Catch 
him  by  the  bit.  This  fog  is  too  much  for 
me.  The  chills  are  creeping  all  over  me. 
Thank  God,  we  are  almost  out  of  it!  See 
the  sunlight  ahead.  We'll  get  there  be- 
fore dark.  Watch  me  send  them  over 
the  road.  Give  me  the  lines, —  your 
hand  quick!" 

One  spasmodic  grasp  and  all  was  over. 
A  steadier  foot  than  his  was  on  the 
brake  —  a  stronger  hand  held  the  lines. 
Headed  for  the  unknown  —  out  of  the 
fog  and  into  the  sunlight  plunged  the 
phantom  leaders,  wheelers,  and  the  old 
coach,  and  with  them  went  Missouri 
Bill,  the  old  stage  driver.  His  words 
were  prophetic.    It  was  his  "last  trip." 


TO   EDWARD    ROWLAND   SILL 

THE  symphony  is  o'er;  that  master  brain 
Whose  genius  wrought  divinest  harmonies, 
And   that  firm  hand  whose  touch  upon  Life's  key; 
Struck  true  the  chords  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
Weaving  immortal  music  from  the  twain, 

No  more  shall  charm  us  with  their  witcheries, 
But,  like  the  clear,  accordant  note  that  frees 
To  one  poor  echo  of  some  noble  strain 
The  vibrant  voice  that  slumbers  in  a  glass, 

His  calm,  strong  key-note  quickens  in  my  soul 
A  thrill  that  had  not  been  but  for  his  art. 
I  may  not  know  what  chords  elusive  pass; 
Though  inly  conscious  of  the  perfect  whole. 
I  am  content  to  echo  but  a  part. 


Frederic  /..  Whccla 


THE    WHISPERING   GALLERY 


BY  ROSSITER  JOHNSON. 


THE  next  time  I  accompanied  my  friend  Elacott  to  the  Arbor  of  Abstraction, 
we  met  there  not  only  Miss  Ravaline,  but  her  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Trenfield. 
She  was  apparently  a  little  older  than  Miss  Ravaline,  not  quite  so  tall,  but 
quite  as  handsome,  with  dark  eyes,  thick  jet-black  eyebrows,   a  Grecian  nose,   and 
what  my  friend  calls  an  architectural  mouth.    He  said  once,  in  explaining  this  ex- 
pression to  me: 

"The  mouth,  of  all  features,  is  oftenest  neglected  or  slighted  by  Nature  when 
she  builds  a  face.  Just  as  some  folks,  in  constructing  a  house,  forget  to  provide 
for  the  stairway  and,  finally  have  to  thrust  it  in  at  any  corner  where  it  will  go,  so 
some  mouths  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  till  the  rest  of  the  face  was  finished. 
Then  Nature,  suddenly  remembering  that  eating  and  talking  are  necessary  to  most 
mortals,  seizes  a  knife  and  simply  cuts  a  slit  in  the  continuous  cheek  that  covers 
both  sides  and  the  front  of  the  head.  Such  a  mouth  may  be  as  useful  as  any,  but  it 
lias  no  architectural  character.  I  prefer  one  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  provided  for 
in  the  original  plan  —  one  that  I  call  architectural." 

He  saw  that  I  was  trying  to  look  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "my  own  mouth  is  one  of  those  that  were  forgotten  till  the  last 
moment,  and  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  I  am  interested  in  the  subject." 

"According  to  your  rule,"  said  I,  "the  most  architectural  of  all  mouths  belong 
to  that  unfortunate  race  among  us  who  are  supposed  to  be  least  endowed  with 
beauty." 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  "there  is  good  architecture  and  bad  architecture;  but  any 
architecture  is  better  than  none  at  all.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not  noticed 
this  difference?" 

"I  think,"  said  I,  "that  I  notice  as  much  as  anybody  the  differences  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  features  that  have  nothing  but  appearance.     But  the  mouth  has 
568 
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something  vastly  more  important  than  its  appearance;   and    I    am   accustomed   to 

think  of  it  and  judge  of  it  rather  by  the  words  and  smiles  that  it  produces  than  by 
the  height  of  the  soffit,  the  curve  of  the  threshold,  or  the  length  of  the  hanging- 
Mile." 

"You  are  undoubtedly  right,"  said  Elacott;  "but  you  know  architecture  is  one 
of  the  things  that  I  began  to  study  —  began,  but  did  not  finish.  And  its  sugges- 
tions and  analogies  probably  come  to  my  mind  much  oftener  than  they  would  if  I 
had  mastered  it." 

"Furthermore,"  said  I,  "you  probably  studied  it  just  long  enough  to  have 
your  mind  imbued  with  the  idea  of  architecture  for  architecture's  sake." 

"I  think  my  mind  really  has  contracted  that  habit,"  said  he.  "But  why  do  you 
say  I  studied  'just  long  enough'  —  as  if  more  study  would  have  reversed  or  oblit- 
erated the  idea?" 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,"  said  I.  It  is  the  mediocre  or  merely  clever 
artist  that  accepts  and  preaches  the  dogma  of  art  for  art's  sake.  The  really  great 
artist  always  has  a  purpose  beyond  his  art,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the 
art  is  the  proper  medium  —  or  at  least  a  proper  and  effective  one  —  the  one  that 
he  is  capable  of  using;  some  other  person  might  use  a  different  means  to  attain  the 
same  end.  And  however  the  artist  may  glorify  this  medium,  and  take  pleasure  in 
using  and  developing  it,  if  he  is  a  great  artist  he  never  forgets  that  after  all  it  is  only 
a  medium." 

"I  suppose  you  are  pretty  nearly  right,"  said  Elacott.  "But  are  you  not  a  little 
hard  on  the  artists?" 

"Perhaps  I  should  be,"  said  I,  "if  I  spoke  in  this  way  of  artists  alone.  But 
the  principle  has  quite  as  close  application  to  many  things  that  are  beyond  the  do- 
main of  what  we  call  specifically  art  —  that  is,  the  fine  arts.  Open  the  history  of 
our  own  country,  and  find  it  there.  The  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  war  that  we 
have  produced  (so  far,  at  least,  as  we  have  any  proof  from  actual  achievement)  was 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Yet  nothing  was  ever  farther  from  his  nature  than  the  least 
thought  of  war  for  war's  sake.  On  the  contrary,  he  hated  war,  and  his  chief  satis- 
faction in  the  conduct  of  a  battle  was  measured  by  the  number  of  prisoners  his 
army  had  taken,  not  by  the  number  of  men  it  had  killed.  And  General  Sherman 
characterized  war  as  hell  —  a  dreadful  means  for  a  necessary  end.  So  much  for  the 
masters  of  the  art;  but  now  consider  some  of  the  subordinates.  You  know  the 
familiar  anecdote  of  General  Phil  Kearny  at  Fair  Oaks;  how,  riding  by  a  brother 
officer,  he  exclaimed,  'You  '11  find  lovely  fighting  along  the  whole  line.'  With  some 
men  this  would  have  been  only  a  bit  of  grim  humor,  but  not  so  with  Kearny,  with 
him  it  was  war  for  war's  sake.  And  in  that  great  contest  there  were  other  sub- 
ordinate generals,  on  both  sides,  whose  principle  appeared  to  be,  war  for  war's  sake. 
They  are  the  kind  that  generally  attain  what  is  called  a  brilliant  reputation.  There 
was  one,  perhaps  the  most  belauded  of  all,  who  wanted  to  raise  the  black  flag  and 
take  no  prisoners  —  and  that,  too,  when  he  was  fighting  his  own  countrymen.  I 
think  you  will  find  that,  in  almost  any  calling,  the  so-called  brilliant  reputation  is 
won  much  oftener  by  the  mere  technician  than  by  the  real  master.  General  Grant 
knew  when  to  be  brilliant,  and  when  not  to  be.  He  was  brilliant  when  he  set  aside 
that  maxim  of  war  which  requires  that  an  army  always  maintain  communication 
with   its  base,  crossed  the   Mississippi  with  his  entire  force,  marched  down  the  west' 
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side,  re-crossed,  came  up  in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  drove  the  defenders  into  the 
town,  and  captured  them  all.  He  was  not  brilliant  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word)  in  'his  overland  campaign,  because  he  knew  that  was  not  the  place  for  bril- 
liance. Lee  tried  brilliance  in  the  Wilderness,  and  it  did  not  work." 

"That  may  all  be  so,"  said  Elacott,  "but  war  is  such  an  exceptional  thing  that 
what  you  have  cited  in  regard  to  it  hardly  proves  your  general  proposition.  I 
suppose,  for  instance,  no  artist  would  talk  of  art  for  art's  sake  if  he  had  to  mix  his 
colors  with  human  brains  —  taking  Opie's  famous  answer  literally;  and  no  writer 
would  think  of  literature  for  literature's  sake,  if  all  manuscripts  had  to  be  written 
with  human  blood.  Therefore,  so  far  as  you  have  yet  shown,  a  man  might  be 
justified  in  practicing  art  for  art's  sake,  when  he  would  not  be  justified  in  mak- 
ing war  for  war's  sake." 

"Very  good!"  said  I, —  "then  let  us  look  at  other  fields  of  human  activity. 
Take  money-making.  We  will  say  nothing  about  the  living,  whose  purposes  may 
not  be  complete.  You  will  naturally  think  of  two  of  our  countrymen  who  were 
contemporaries,  each  of  whom,  beginning  poor,  acquired  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Look  at  George  Peabody's  benefactions,  begun  on  a  munificent  scale  when  he  had 
just  entered  middle  life,  and  resulting  in  a  dozen  imperishable  monuments  to  his 
wisdom  and  generosity.  Then  look  at  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  dying  with  all  his  busi- 
ness profits  still  in  his  possession,  and  so  little  experienced  in  the  art  of  parting  with 
money  that  he  could  not  even  make  a  will  that  was  not  immediately  overriden. 
Which  of  those  two  men  probably  thought  of  money  for  money's  sake,  and  which 
thought  of  it  only  as  a  necessary  means  to  a  worthy  end  ?  Which  was  the  master, 
and  which  the  mere  technician  ?" 

"Now  you  have  come  pretty  near  a  demonstration,"  said  Elacott.  "Suppose 
you  make  a  few  more  applications  of  your  principle,  and  let  us  see  how  it  comes 
out." 

"In  literature,"  said  I,  "the  application  is  almost  too  obvious  to  need  recital. 
Consider  the  writers  that  have  made  a  sudden  and  brilliant  reputation  in  early  life, 
which  has  not  endured  the  test  of  time,  and  you  will  find  that  every  one  of  them 
was  a  technician,  writing,  not  because  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  but  because  he 
thought  of  literature  as  an  art  existing  for  its  own  sake.  Swinburne,  in  English 
poetry,  is  a  more  brilliant  technician  even  than  Tennyson,  but  he  evidently  con- 
siders art  for  art's  sake,  and  his  thought  is  evcessively  thin  compared  with  Tenny- 
son's, and  already  his  reputation  is  thin  in  the  same  proportion.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Browning,  with  much  less  art  than  either,  and  infinitely  more  ideas 
than  both  together,  will  not  far  outlive  them.  Walt  Whitman  enjoys  a  unique  rep- 
utation simply  because  he  invented  an  original  technique,  and  his  so-called  poems 
appear  to  be  constructed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  it.  When  the  read- 
ing public  finally  realize  how  little  he  had  to  say,  he  will  be  laid  away  in  the  museum 
of  literary  curiosities." 

"Prophecy  is  not  argument,"  said  Elacott  dryly. 

"Correct!"  said  I.  "You  may  cancel  that  last  paragraph  as  part  of  the  demon- 
stration, but  take  it  for  whatever  you  think  it  worth  as  prophecy.  I  will  make  one 
more  application,  but  from  its  nature  I  must  not  use  any  names.  Last  winter  you 
.and  I  attended  two  social  functions.     In  one  drawing-room  we  found  ladies  well 
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dressed  and  respectably  provided  with  jewelry;  but  we  —  or  1,  at  least  —  hardly 
thought  of  that  when  we  heard  some  of  them  talk.  Wit  and  wisdom  is  a  hackneyed 
expression  for  it,  and  the  atmosphere  of  welcome  and  dignified  enjoyment  that  the 
presence  and  manner  of  the  hostess  gave  to  the  whole  affair  might  impart  a  new 
meaning  to  other  hackneyed  phrases.  In  the  other  house  we  saw  richer  dresses  and 
a  great  many  more  diamonds  and  costlier  refreshments,  but  we  heard  hardly  a  re- 
mark that  was  not  absolutely  insipid.  There,  the  art  of  dress  was  an  art  for  its  own 
sake;  and  I  need  not  ask  you  which  of  the  hostesses  was  the  real  mistress  of  hos- 
pitality. I  say,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  war  for  war's  sake,  money  for 
money's  sake,  words  for  the  sake  of  words,  and  dress  for  the  sake  of  dress,  appear 
to  me  to  be  no  more  absurd  than  art  for  art's  sake.  And  this  brings  me  round  to 
my  original  proposition,  that  it  is  not  the  real  master  of  any  art  —  but  the 
mediocre  man,  the  technician,  the  brilliant  practitioner  if  you  will  —  who  thinks  of 
that  art  as  existing  for  its  own  sake." 

"I  must  admit,"  said  Elacott,  "that  you  have  made  a  strong  case;  but  in  con- 
victing me  of  a  tyro's  failing  in  thinking  of  architecture  for  its  own  sake,  you  have 
put  me  into  some  very  good  company." 

This  is  a  rather  long  digression  from  my  brief  description  of  Mrs.  Trenfield's 
personal  appearance.  The  conversation  was  held  weeks  before,  in  Elacott's  apart- 
ment; but  by  one  of  those  curious  and  almost  unaccountable  trains  of  ideas  that  we 
all  follow  at  times,  it  came  back  to  my  memory  when  I  was  introduced  to  her  and 
took  a  first  look  at  her  face,  saying  to  myself  that  the  feature  we  had  discussed 
might  have  satisfied  any  one  who  knew  much  more  of  architecture  and  its  niceties 
than  did  my  friend  Elacott. 

Miss  Ravaline  wore  a  pansy  at  her  throat,  and  my  friend  alluded  to  it  as 
Oberon's  flower. 

"The  allusion  will  hardly  fit,"  said  she,  "unless  you  change  the  preposition.  I 
know  very  little  about  love  in  idleness,  but  I  have  just  been  seriously  accusing  my- 
self of  love  of  idleness." 

"That  surprises  me,"  said  I,  "for  many  indications  have  led  me  to  believe  you 
one  of  the  most  industrious  persons  of  my  acquaintance." 

"I  suppose,"  she  answered,  "that  one  might  be  very  industrious  and  yet  be 
guilty  of  loving  idleness;  just  as  one  might  have  very  small  possessions  and  yet  be 
covetous.  I  am  not  bringing  against  myself  any  impeachment  of  habitual  idleness, 
but  of  having  just  spent  an  idle  day  and  enjoyed  it  as  such." 

"So  many  of  my  days  appear  to  have  been  idle,  when  their  sun  is  going  down." 
said  Elacott,  "  that  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  the  secret  of  enjoying 
them  instead  of  mourning  them.  Indeed,  I  am  often  reminded  of  an  anecdote  my 
mother  used  to  tell  of  a  tailor  who  habitually  mounted  his  bench  Saturday  evening 
and  stitched  away  for  dear  life,  at  the  same  time  remarking  what  a  large  amount  of 
work  he  could  accomplish  that  week  if  only  it  were  Monday  morning  instead  of 
Saturday  night." 

"I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  my  day,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "though  I  presume 
you  will  only  smile  at  it  and  say  it  carries  no  lesson  for  you." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Elacott,  "I  think  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know 
how  to  extract  some  value  from  every  recital  of    a  real    experience,  but    not    long 
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enough  to  have  had  so  much  experience  of  my  own  that  I  have  no  need  of  any 
one's  else." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "you  must  know  that  I  woke  up  this  morn- 
ing with  an  idea  for  a  poem,  and  wrote  the  first  two  lines  before  breakfast." 

"I,"  said  Elacott,  "generally  write  the  first  few  lines  of  my  poems  the  last 
thing  at  night  —  like  my  mother's  tailor  —  and  then  retire  with  the  idea  that  I  can 
develop  the  piece  much  better  with  a  morning  mind.  But  almost  invariably  I  find 
next  day  that,  as  I  wrote  in  one  of  these  unfinished  poems, 

'The  sleep  of  a  night  cuts  resolve  in  two.' 

That  is  not  a  very  poetical  line,  yet  it  exactly  expresses  what  I  have  many  times 
experienced.     But  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you." 

"No  apology  is  necessary  for  interruptions  in  the  Arbor  of  Abstraction,"  said 
Miss  Ravaline. 

"I  should  fear,"  said  her  sister,  "that  such  license  as  that  would  soon  make  it 
the  Arbor  of  Distraction." 

"In  fact,"  continued  Miss  Ravaline,  "I  am  glad  you  did  interrupt  me;  for  what 
you  have  just  said  encourages  me  to  think  you  will  appreciate  my  own  state  of 
mind.  As  I  was  saying,  I  wrote  the  first  two  lines  before  breakfast,  and  I  was  so 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  idea  that  I  determined  to  do  nothing  else  till  I  had 
the  whole  safely  caged  in  rhyme.  So  I  have  had  the  pen  in  my  hand  all  day;  but 
there  goes  the  sun  down  the  slope  of  Sillery  Hill,  and  there  is  that  couplet  on  my 
paper  as  lonesome  as  ever  —  not  a  line  added  to  it.  If  I  were  foolish  enough  to 
keep  a  diary,  it  would  be  an  easy  task,  so  many  of  my  days  would  require  no  entry 
but  the  old  Latin  motto, Diem perdidi* 

"You  might  find  comfort  in  mathematics,  if  you  would,"  said  I. 

"That  was  never  a  favorite  study  with  me,"  she  answered;  "but  if  it  has  any 
formula  for  making  nothing  equal  something,  I  will  re-open  the  old  algebra  that  I 
hated  so." 

"It  is  much  simpler  than  that,"  said  I.  "Was  it  not  Goldsmith  who  said  that 
four  lines  of  poetry  was  a  fair  day's  work  ?  According  to  that,  your  supposed  loss 
is  at  once  reduced  by  fifty  per  cent." 

"That  certainly  is  comforting,"  said  she;  "but  it  would  be  more  so  if  I  could  be 
certain  that  the  two  lines  would  ever  be  followed  by  the  twenty  or  thirty  more 
that  are  necessary  to  complete  the  piece." 

"Suppose  you  read  them  to  us,"  said  Elacott,  "and  perhaps  we  can  help  you 
out  with  a  suggestion  or  two." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Miss  Ravaline.  "My  education  is  far  from  finished,  but  at 
least  I  have  learned  better  than  to  exhibit  incomplete  work.  I  never  have  done 
it  without  regretting  it." 

"Ought  not  your  rule  on  that  subject  to  have  qualification?"  said  Elacott. 
"For  instance,  if  you  should  show  us  an  unfinished  piece  of  embroidery,  it  is  very 
likely  that  we  might  mistake  the  conventional  griffin  for  a  mule,  and  the  moon  for 
a  cart-wheel,  and  altogether  fail  to  appreciate  it;  but  if  another  embroiderer  saw  it, 
she  would  understand  it  and  perhaps  give  you  some  valuable  hints.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  probably  do  no  good  to  show  your  lone  couplet  to  the  embroiderer, 
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who  would  mistake  it  for  a  household  motto  and  tell  JTOU  what  color  of  silk  you 
would  best  work  the  letters  in,  and  what  stitch  to  use  for  the  border.  But  if  we 
could  see  it  —  well,  you  know  we  are  all  to  some  extent  poets." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "but  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  enter  upon 
any  experiment.  This,  however,  I  will  venture  to  promise;  next  time  you  come 
here  (if  yon  don't  come  too  soon)  I  will  either  have  the  complete  poem  to  read  to 
you,  or  I  will  let  you  see  it  incomplete,  and  you  may,  if  you  choose,  bury  it  up  in 
suggestions." 

"I  think,"  said  I,  "that  if  yon  are  willing  to  pursue  the  mathematical  course 
a  little  farther,  I  can  give  you  even  better  encouragement  than  Goldsmith's.  I  once 
had  the  curiosity  to  make  a  reckoning  of  Tennyson's  output;  and  I  found  that, 
counting  from  the  year  when  he  began  to  publish,  and  counting  only  what  he  pub- 
lished (for  of  course  we  can  not  know  how  much  he  suppressed),  he  produced,  on 
an  average,  but  two  lines  a  day.  I  take  no  account  of  his  plays,  which  I  do  not 
consider  poetry." 

"That  certainly  is  encouraging,"  said  Miss  Ravaline,  "and,  by  the  way,  it  re- 
minds me  of  a  singular  criticism  that  a  friend  of  mine  once  passed  upon  him.  'He 
ought  to  be  able  to  write  good  poetry,  and  plenty  of  it,'  said  he,  'for  he  has  been  a 
perpetual  loafer;  he  never  has  done  a  day's  work  in  all  his  life.'  She  evidently  does 
not  know  how  hard  a  day's  work  two  lines  may  be." 

"After  I  had  made  that  calculation,"  said  I,  "it  occurred  to  me  to  make  an- 
other. I  took  up  a  large  anthology  of  English  poetry.  Of  course  it  did  not  contain 
all  that  was  good,  but  in  my  opinion  it  contained  the  best,  and  it  was  very  full. 
Computing  the  number  of  lines,  and  reckoning  the  days,  I  found  that  this  an- 
thology contained  the  same  average  of  two  lines  a  day,  from  Chaucer's  time  to  our 
own.  Therefore  the  literary  lesson  of  one  great  laureate  and  five  great  centuries 
appears  to  be,  that  Miss  Ravaline  is  a  good  average  poet.  I  often  find  much  com- 
fort in  averages." 

"All  that  is  very  well,"  said  Elacott,  "but  if  we  really  wish  to  comfort  our 
friend  in  her  despondency,  why  don't  we  attack  the  other  premise?  Have  you 
never  observed  that  in  controversies  the  victory  is  often  gained  by  denying  the 
premise  that  one  is  expected  to  admit?  Your  remarks  have  reminded  me  of  an  ex- 
pression of  the  elder  Disraeli's,  which  struck  me  forcibly  when  I  read  it  years  ago 
and  has  stuck  in  my  memory  ever  since.  In  one  of  his  essays  he  speaks  of  'those 
real  idlers  who  bustle  in  a  life  of  nothingness.'  Suppose  that  Miss  Ravaline,  instead 
of  trying  to  get  her  airy  conception  of  a  poem  into  tangible  black  aid  white,  had 
spent  the  day  in  sweeping  and  dusting  the  house.  No  doubt  she  would  feel  very 
comfortable  this  evening  in  the  consciousness  that  she  had  done  an  honest  day's 
work.  And  that  would  really  be  the  case.  But  which  is  the  more  important,  the 
house  or  the  tenant  for  whom  the  house  was  built?  The  tenant,  of  course,  though 
we  too  often  forget  it.  She  may  never  write  another  line  of  that  poem,  and  before 
she  sleeps  she  may  destroy  those  she  has  written,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
thoughts  that  have  passed  through  her  mind  since  the  sun  rose  this  morning  — 
or  say,  if  you  will,  the  fragments  of  thought  and  attempts  at  thinking  —  have 
added  more  to  the  sum  of  her  mental  experience  and  consequent  mental  power 
than  the  sweeping  and  dusting  would  have  added  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
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the  house.  In  the  one  case,  we  should  have  had  more  of  a  home,  in  the  other  we 
have  more  of  a  woman.  You  will  not  understand  me  as  underrating  skillful  and 
properly  applied  manual  labor.     We  are  all  familiar  with  Herbert's  famous  lines  — 

'Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine.' 

The  trouble  is,  that  we  do  not  consider  sufficiently  the  second  clause  in  the  first 
line  —  are  not  careful  enough  to  find  out  under  what  laws  we  are  sweeping.  And 
if  we  stop  sometimes  and  study  the  laws,  we  are  too  apt  to  count  it  idleness  because 
the  broom  is  not  in  motion.  Those  who  are  forever  at  the  broom  and  never  at  the 
think  are,  I  suppose,  the  ones  Disraeli  means  by  the  'idlers  who  bustle  in  a  life  of 
nothingness.'  And  behind  all  their  bustling,  on  which  most  of  them  pride  them- 
selves, is  the  moral  contradiction  that  most  of  them  are  busy  now  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  making  it  possible  to  be  idle  by  and  bye.  The  only  reason  they  never  be- 
oome  so  is,  that  they  have  not  calculated  the  force  of  habit,  and  habit  gets  the 
mastery  of  them.  They  are  like  Byron's  prisoner,  who  regained  his  freedom  with  a 
sigh.  I  often  think  that  most  of  us  are  not  idle  enough.  A  well  known  Ameri- 
can author  used  to  live  alone  in  a  hut  on  the  border  of  a  pond  in  Massachusetts, 
and  apparently  did  nothing.  The  neighbors  used  to  think  him  little  better  than  a 
tramp,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  say  it  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  declare  that  a 
man  could  live  on  seventeen  dollars  a  year,  he  could  not  have  done  it  if  he  had  not 
been  at  liberty  to  go  to  Mrs.  Spooner's  kitchen  and  get  a  square  meal  whenever  he 
wanted  it.  Yet  we  who  enjoy  his  writings  would  hardly  have  had  him  less  idle 
than  he  was  —  idle  according  to  the  neighbors'  definition." 

"You  remind  me,"  said  I,  "of  two  farmers'  wives  at  a  place  where  I  once  took 
summer  board.  I  heard  one  of  them  say  of  a  neighbor's  daughter,  'Her  nose  is  for- 
ever stuck  in  a  book,  and  I  presume  to  say  she  could  n't  get  a  meal  of  victuals  to 
save  her  life.'  The  young  lady  of  whom  she  spoke  was  a  teacher  and  earned  more 
money  than  her  critic  and  her  critic's  husband  together  could  earn  in  tilling  a 
farm.  The  other  woman  had  a  daughter  of  her  own,  whom  she  never  could  see 
unemployed  without  exclaiming,  'Celeste,  take  a  book  and  inform  yourself!'  It 
made  no  difference  what  the  book  might  be;  all  books  were  alike  to  her,  and  all 
were  presumed  to  be  informing.  Those  two  industrious  women  were  essentially 
alike  in  their  make  of  mind;  both  had  a  horror  of  idleness,  and  both  were  bur- 
dened with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  rising  generation;  only  their  applica- 
tions of  their  ideas  were  apparently  diametrically  opposite." 

When  we  took  our  leave,  Miss  Ravaline  thanked  us  both  —  "You,"  she  said 
to  me,  "for  your  poetical  mathematics;  and  you,"  to  Elacott,  "for  your  industrial 
morals." 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 

IT  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
this,  the  first  annual  report  of  the  work 
of  California  Red  C*oss,  State  Associa- 
tion. The  beginning  of  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion and  work  in  California  can  best  be  told 
in  the  reports  of  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  other  societies,  as  they  exis'.ed 
some  time  before  the  State  Association  was 
formed.  In  less  than  one  month  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  San  Francisco  Red  Cross 
the  necessity  for  a  State  organization  so  that 
all  the  branches  could  work  intelligently 
became  apparent.  All  were  desirous  of  doing 
something  to  aid  the  "Boys  in  blue,"  and  re- 
alizing the  truth  of  the  old  statement,  "In 
union  there  is  strength,"  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  State  organization  which  all  Red 
Cross  Societies  would  be  invited  to  join.  An 
Advisory  Council  met  on  May  16  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  and  the  question  of  a  State  or- 
ganization was  thoroughly  discussed.  On 
May  25  the  council  again  met,  and  final  steps 
were  taken  toward  organizing  a  State  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  resolved  that  the  governing 
body  of  the  association  should  be  an  Execu- 
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tive  Board,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  six 
of  whom  should  be  from  San  Francisco,  four 
from  Alameda  county,  and  five  from  the  State 
at  large,  and  that  the  headquarters  should  be 
in  San  Francisco.  Pursuant  to  this  resolu- 
tion the  following  were  elected  an  Executive 
Board:  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Smedberg,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Di- 
mond,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar  of  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Griffith  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs. 
Granville  Abbott  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Ginn  of  Oak- 
land, Mrs.  G.  VV.  Haight  of  Berkeley,  Mrs. 
S.  A.  O'Neill  of  Alameda.  Mrs.  A.  Elkus  of 
Sacramento,  and  Mrs.  W.  Baker  of  Marin 
county,  leaving  two  vacancies,  which  were 
later  filled  by  Mrs.  S.  F.  Lieb  of  San  Jose 
and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Webster  of  Fresno.  Several 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  Board  since  its 
formation.  Mrs.  Merrill  having  been  elected 
President  of  the  San  Francisco  Society,  re- 
signed from  the  State  Board,  and  Mr.  Adolph 
Mack  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
caused.  Mrs.  Granville  Abbott  and  Mr.  Ginn 
of  the  Oakland  Society  resigned,  their  suc- 
cessors being  Mrs.  O.  F.  Long  and  Mrs..  J. 
G.  Lemmon.       Mrs.   Haight  of  the  Berkeley 
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Society  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Warring  Wil- 
kinson, and  Mrs.  Louis  Weinman  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  'by  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond.  The  officers  of  the 
Board  were  Mrs.  Harrington,  President;  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Griffith,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Dufibar,  Secretary;  Wm.  E.  Brown,  Treas- 
urer; and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Assistant 
Treasurer.  Later  the  positions  of  Second  and 
Third  Vice  President  were  created,  and  Mrs. 
Long  was  elected  Second  Vice  President,  and 
Mrs.  Elkus,  Third  Vice  President.  Mrs.  Louis 
Weinman  was  elected  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. Mrs.  Dimond,  who  had  been  in  the 
work  since  its  inception,  was  compelled  to 
resign  on  account  of  ill-health  early  in  Sep- 
tember, her  position  both  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  and  as  Assistant  Treasurer,  the  vacan- 
cies being  filled  by  the  election  of  Mrs. Wein- 
man, Miss  Miriam  K.  Wallis  being  elected 
Corresponding  Secretary  in  place  of  Mrs. 
Weinman.  It  was  with  sincere  regret  that 
Mrs.  Dimond's  resignation  was  received,  her 
work,  both  as  Assistant  Treasurer  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  having  been  most  sat- 
isfactory. Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
State  Association,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Hearst,  two  rooms  were  given  us 
rent  free  in  the  Examiner  Building  for  head- 
quarters. We  owe  a  very  large  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  Mrs.  Hearst,  and  take  the  occasion 
•to  thank  her  most  sincerely  for  her  kind- 
ness. 

Since  its  organization  the  Executive  Board 
has  held  twenty-three  meetings;  besides  these 
there  have  been  two  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion. One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the 
Board  was  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  with  a  view  to 
becoming  an  auxiliary  to  the  parent  organ- 
ization, and  also  to  gain  official  information 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 
While  awaiting  a  reply  to  our  communication 
a  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  a 
circular  letter  was  prepared,  giving  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  formation  of  auxiliary 
societies,  the  conditions  of  membership  in 
the  State  Association,  and  other  matters  of 
detail.  This  circular  letter,  the  constitutions 
of  the  State  Association,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Red  Cross,  and  a  form  of  constitution 
lor  local  societies  were  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  sent  to  all  Red  Cross  Societies 
throughout  the  State.  Also  to  societies  in 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Iowa. 


Applications  for  membership  were  rapidly 
received  until  we  had  enrolled  101  auxiliary 
societies;  besides  these  there  is  a  number  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  not  enrolled,  which  have 
aided  us  with  both  money  and  supplies. 

A  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  together  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  California  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stephen 
E.  Barton,  Vice  President  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  and  soon  after  a  response 
was  received  expressing  pleasure  at  what  had 
been  done,  and  promising  that  a  delegate 
should  be  sent  to  inspect  our  work  and  advise 
in  organizing. 

Judge  Joseph  Sheldon,  the  promised  dele- 
gate, arrived  about  the  middle  of  July,  he  in- 
formed himself  fully  as  to  what  had  been 
done,  expressed  his  surprise  that  without  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  we  had  planned  our  work 
so  closely  on  its  lines.  Being  satisfied  with 
the  work  Judge  Sheldon  recognized  Califor- 
nia Red  Cross,  State  Association,  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  the  American  National  Red  Cross. 
Leaving  each  auxiliary  to  tell  its  own  story 
of  the  work  it  has  done,  we  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  own  stewardship. 

With  the  first  expedition  two  finely  trained 
nurses,  Messrs.  Waage  and  Lewis,  were  sent 
by  the  San  Francisco  Red  Cross  to  Manila. 
The  'splendid  work  of  these  men,  who  gave  up 
lucrative  positions  and  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices has  been  told  over  and  over  again  in  let- 
ters received  from  both  officers  and  men. 
Following  the  formation  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion it  was  decided  that  it  should  take  charge 
of  the  nurses,  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nurses,  trans- 
ferred her  work  to  the  'State  society.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Easton,  aided  by  Dr.  Bev- 
erly Cole,  a  course  of  lectures  and  clinics 
were  arranged  for  applicants  desiring  to  be- 
come Red  Cross  nurses.  Fifty  or  sixty  en- 
thusiastic men  and  women  were  in  daily  at- 
tendance on  these  lectures.  Doctors  Cole, 
Kugeler,  McCone,  Rixford,  Stafford,  Somers 
and  Weill  gave  much  of  their  valuable  time 
to  this  work,  and  aided  Mrs.  Easton  greatly. 
The  sincere  thanks  of  the  society  are  again 
extended  to  them. 

It  was  not  until  the  4th  expedition  was  or- 
dered to  Manila  that  an  opportunity  was 
given  us  to  send  more  nurses.  Mrs.  Easton 
reported  four  good  men  available,  Doctor  F. 
J.  Hart,  Leon  Crowther,  Eugene  Rosenthal, 
and  O.  H.  J.  Schlott,  all  of  whom  were  en- 
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gaged  ;it  once.  It  being  deemed  advisable 
and  Strojlgly  urged  by  tinny  surgeons,  it  was 
decided  to  establish  on  the  arrival  of  this  ex- 
pedition at  Manila  a  Field  Hospital.  A  finan- 
cial agent  and  a  steward  who  would  take 
charge  of  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  for  such  a 
hospital,  and  such  funds  as  the  society  should 
sec  tit  to  place  at  his  disposal,  being  a  neces- 
sity. Mr.  Schlott  was  selected  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. There  being  four  transport  ships,  Doc- 
tor Hart  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Puebla, 
Mr.  Crowther  on  the  Peru,  Mr.  Rosenthal  on 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Schlott  on  the  Rio 
Janeiro.  With  each  of  the  ships  supplies  were 
sent  in  charge  of  our  nurses  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  men  en  route.  In  Mr.  Schlott's  care  was 
also  sent  the  greater  portion  of  an  equipment 
for  a  field  hospital  of  125  beds  and  supplies 
sufficient  for  five  or  six  months'  use.  The 
balance  of  the  equipment  was  sent  on  the 
Scandia,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  room  on 
the  Rio  Janeiro.  Five  hundred  dollars  was 
placed  in  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank, 
to  be  drawn  upon  by  Mr.  Schlott.  Mr. 
Schlott's  references  were  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, but  besides  giving  these  he  was  placed 
under  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.00. 

We  have  received  letters  telling  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  our  nurses  on  the  ships. 
All  have  arrived  in  Manila,  and  our  field  hos- 
pital has  been  established.  A  cablegram 
signed  by  Majors  McCarthy  and  Woodruff, 
surgeons,  was  received  recently,  apprising  us 
of  the  success  of  the  work.  The  State  Asso- 
ciation had  now  sent  six  nurses  to  the  front. 
Not  nearly  enough,  considering  the  reports 
of  sickness  among  the  troops;  it  was  there- 
fore decided,  if  possible,  to  send  more.  The 
great  desire  of  the  Board  was  to  send  women 
nurses  as  well  as  men. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  work  it  was  de- 
cided to  take  initiatory  steps  towards  securing 
a  hospital  ship  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  in 
response  to  telegrams  sent  to  the  President 
and  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  we  were  as- 
sured that  such  a  ship  would  be  furnished  by 
the  Government,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
In  August  the  ships  Scandia  and  Arizona 
were  purchased  by  the  Government  to  be 
used  lor  transporting  troops  and  as  Govern- 
ment hospital  ships.  We  were  notified  that 
we  could  send  nurses  on  these  ships  and  steps 
were  taken  at  once  to  secure  them. 

Shortly  after,  the  office  was  thrown  into  a 
commotion  by  the  announcement  from  Gen- 
eral Merriam  that  a  limited  number  of  women 
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nurses  would  be  sent.  Mrs.  Kaston  had  a  long 
list  of  names  of  women  who  had  offered  their 
services  and  were  ready  to  go  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Eight  of  these  were  Misses  Garlick, 
Smythe,  Ralph,  Elsifer,  Laswell,  Shaefer, 
Mrs.  Palm,  and  Mrs.  Leman.  The  men  se- 
lected were  Doctors  Ross,  Caldwell  and 
Dwight,  and  Messrs.  Leonard,  Durst,  Kibbel, 
Heyl  and  Tanner.  Four  were  sent  on  the 
Scandia,  the  remaining  twelve  on  the  Ari 
zona.  We  were  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  send 
the  women  nurses  and  feel  sure  they  will  do 
excellent  work. 

As  many  of  the  nurses  as  are  needed  will 
remain  on  duty  at  the  field  hospital,  the  oth- 
ers will  return  with  the  ships,  caring  for  the 
sick  men  being  sent  back. 

We  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  receive  re- 
ports from  our  agent,  Mr.  Schlott,  but  feel 
assured  that  Che  work  is  in  good  hands  and 
that  our  field  hospital  at  Manila  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  many  a  sick  boy. 

No  provision  having  been  made  by  the 
Government  for  the  care  of  convalescent  sol- 
diers, who,  upon  leaving  the  hospital,  went 
back  to  their  tents  and  in  their  weakened  con- 
dition in  many  instances  contracted  colds  or 
suffered  relapses  that  resulted  in  death,  it  was 
decided  to  secure  a  home  where  convalescent 
men  could  have  better  care.  An  effort  was 
made  to  secure  a  suitable  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Presidio.  This  being  impossi- 
ble, upon  consultation  with  the  military  au- 
thorities, it  was  decided  to  build  a  house  at 
the  Presidio.  General  Miller  looked  over  the 
ground  and  selected  the  most  eligible  spot. 
The  idea  of  erecting  the  home  was  taken  up 
most  enthusiastically  by  the  auxdiaries,  and 
the  money  required  was  soon  in  the  treasury. 
Mes-srs.  Newsom  and  Meyers  kindly  donated 
plans,  and  in  three  weeks  from  the  day  of 
starting  it  was  finished. 

It  is  a  one-story  building,  containing  a 
large  ward,  four  small  rooms,  dining  and  sit- 
ting room  combined,  kitchen,  office,  store 
rooms,  two  bath-rooms,  etc.  The  large  ward 
accommodates  twenty,  the  fourth  room  is 
used  by  the  nurses. 

Requests  came  quickly  from  both  private 
individuals  and  auxiliaries  to  be  allowed  to 
furnish  completely  one  or  more  beds  so  that 
by  the  time  the  building  was  finished  the  fur- 
nishings were  ready,  preventing  delay.  Four- 
teen patients  were  admitted  the  day  of  open- 
ing, and  within  a  few  days  every  bed  was  oc- 
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cupied.  It  is  a  most  inviting  and  homelike 
place,  exquisitely  neat,  with  health-giving 
sunlight  pouring  in  all  day.  Trained  nurses 
are  in  attendance  night  and  day,  and  every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  bring  hack  health 
and  strength.  The  happiness  of  the  boys  is 
unbounded,  and  their  expressions  of  joy  are 
pathetic.  "It's  most  like  Heaven,"  was  one 
boy's  sentiment.  It  is  talked  of  in  the  divis- 
ion hospital,  and  is  the  goal  to  which  the  sick 
men  look  forward.  Miss  McKinstry,  who 
has  been  superintendent  since  the  opening,  has 
done  splendid  work.  She  receives  no  compen- 
sation whatever  other  than  the  gratitude  of  her 
charges  and  the  high  commendation  of  the 
surgeons.  The  sincere  thanks  of  the  Executive 
Board  are  extended  to  Miss  McKinstry,  and 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  resignation, 
which  she  was  compelled  to  send  in  because  of 
illness  in  her  family,  was  accepted. 

Sixty-three  men  have  been  cared  for  in  the 
home,  and  thirty-seven  discharged.  They 
are  under  the  care  of  Major  Surgeon  Mat- 
thews of  the  division  hospital,  who  regulates 
their  coming  and  going.  He  expresses  him- 
self in  most  unqualified  terms  of  praise  of 
Miss  McKinstry's  work,  and  also  of  the  ben- 
efit the  home  has  been  to  the  boys. 

All  of  the  troops  leaving  for  Manila  have 
been  supplied  with  identification  medals  by 
the  State  Society,  irrespective  of  the  States 
from  which  they  came.  In  several  instances 
the  money  expended  for  these  has  been  re- 
funded by  either  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
Red  Cross  Societies. 

The  Executive  Board  desires  to  express  its 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  aid  it  has  received 
from  its  auxiliaries.  All  have  responded 
promptly  and  freely  to  our  calls  for  aid,  which 
have  only  been  made  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  expend  all 
money  sent  to  us  as  carefully  and  judiciously 
as  possible,  considering  the  trust  placed  in  us 
as  sacred.  Our  treasurer's  report  will  show 
how  the  money  has  been  expended.  Not  a 
dollar  has  been  paid  for  the  services  of  our 
women.  Since  the  organization  of  the  asso- 
ciation we  have  been  in  the  office  from  nine 
A.  M.  until  five  and  six  P.  M.  gladly  giving 
our  time  and  strength  for  the  cause.  We  have 
endeavored  in  all  our  work  not  to  transgress 
army  regulations.  To  that  end  our  President 
has  held  many  conferences  with  Generals 
Merritt  and  Merriiman,  as  well  as  the  surgeons 
in  charge.  They  have  aided  us  courteously 
and  kindly  in  our  work,  and  have  granted  us 


all  the  privileges  possible,  for  which  we  are 
most  grateful.  We  have  also  kept  in  touch 
with  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  have  re- 
ported our  work  fully. 

The  parent  organization  has  shown  its  con- 
fidence in  us  by  delegating  the  work  in  the 
Philippines  to  our  association.  Mr.  Barton, 
the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board,  and 
Vice  President  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  has  referred  all  societies  in  the  West 
to  us,  advising  them  to  work  through  the 
California  Red  Cross.  We  have  in  our  mem- 
bership a  society  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  one  in 
Almo,  Idaho;  one  in  Corvallis,  Oregon;  and 
one  in  Beatrice,  Nebraska.  The  Elko,  Nev- 
ada, Red  Cross  has  withdrawn,  to  become  an 
auxiliary  of  their  own  State  organization. 

Two  societies  have  disibanded,  their  mem- 
bers were  only  summer  residents  who  have 
returned  to  their  city  homes.  It, is  our  earn- 
est desire  that  our  auxiliary  societies  shall  not 
disband,  feeling  that  the  war  is  over.  We  have 
assumed  certain  obligations  in  establishing 
the  field  hospital  at  Manila,  as  well  as  the 
Convalescent  Home  at  the  Presidio,  and  our 
work  cannot  cease  at  this  time.  We  sincerely 
hope  the  auxiliaries  will  stand  loyally  by  Us 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

A  short  time  since  an  appeal  was  made  for 
a  regular  monthly  contribution,  no  matter 
how  small,  from  each  auxiliary.  Many  of  the 
societies  have  responded,  and  we  hope  soon 
to  hear  from  others.  We  have  certain  and 
sure  expenses  to  meet,  and  a  variable  income 
is  a  source  of  uneasiness. 

The  thanks  of  the  Executive  Board  are  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  for  the  free  use  of  the  tele- 
phones; to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  free  use  of  their  wires  in  the 
State;  to  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  free 
transportation  of  supplie's.  Our  demands 
upon  them  have  been  heavy,  and  were  gener- 
ously granted. 

To  the  Press  of  San  Francisco  we  are  most 
deeply  indebted  for  the  generous  and  courte- 
ous treatment  we  have  received,  and  we  ex- 
tend our  sincere  thanks. 

To  the  two  hundred  thousand  people  of 
Californa  wearing  the  little  badge  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Red  Cross  we  extend  cordial 
greeting  and  thanks  for  their  kind  interest  in 
our  work. 

We  have  been  helped  more  than  we  can 
tell  hy  the  kind  words  and  expression  of  con- 
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fidence  from  our  auxiliaries.       How  well  we 
have  done  our  work,  we  leave  you  to  judge. 
(Signed.)  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar. 

Per  Katharine  B.   Elliott, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1898-09. 

President,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington.  First 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Granville  Abbott.  Sec- 
ond Vice  President,  Mrs.  A.  Elkus.  Third 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  S.  A.  O'Neill.  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar.  Treasurer,  W.  E. 
Brown.  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Louis 
Weinmann. 

The  President  appointed  Miss  Miriam  K. 
Wallis  Corresponding  Secretary,  which  ap- 
pointment was  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD: 
San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,   Mrs.  L.  L.   Dun- 
bar,   Mrs.   Louis  Weinmann,     Mrs.  Wendell 
Easton,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,    Mr.  Adolph 
Mack. 

Alameda. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  O'Neill. 

Oakland. 
Mrs.  J.   G.  Lemmon,    Mrs.   Granville    Ab- 
bott. 

Berkeley. 
Mrs.  Warring  Wilkinson. 

Sacramento. 
Mrs.  Albert  Elkus. 

Marin  County. 
Mrs.  F.  Angellotti. 

Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Griffith. 

Fresno. 
Mrs.   D.  N.  Webster. 

Santa  Clara  County. 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Lieb. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
Receipts. 

Initiation    fees  from    101 

Red  Cross  Societies  ....$1,010.00 

Badges   4.609.00 

Red   Cross   Societies 12,084.40 

Red  Cross  Societies  and 
others,  Manila  field 
hospital  and  support 
of  nurses   6,627.20 

Red  Cross  Societies'  sup- 
plies for  Hospital  Ship  ..1,027.00 


Red  Cross  Societies' 
Convalescent  Home 3, 

Donation  for  Convales- 
cent Home  other  than 
Red  Cross  Societies 

Citizens,  Schools, 
Churches,  Clubs,  etc.  ...   3 

Identification  Medals  .... 

For  sick  soldiers 

San  Jose  Red  Cross  for 
Musical  Instruments 
8th  Reg.  Vols 

Discount  on  bills 


602.45 


356.8o 

290.92 

205.92 

16.50 


100.00 
10.25 


$32,940.44 
Disbursements. 

Francis  Wakerly,  Calistoga  Red 
Cross,  for  over  remittance.'. $ 

Drugs,  etc 

Badges  

Comforts  sent  on  troop  ships  

Lumber  flooring  for  hospital  tents  . 

Transportation,  food,  etc.,  for  sick 
and  discharged  soldiers  

Printing,  stamps,  stationery,  tele- 
grams, express,  etc 

Identification  medals  for  troops.... 

Musical  instruments,  8th  Reg..  Cal- 
ifornia Vols 

Mattresses,  Iowa  Hospital  Tents  .  . . 

California  Red  Cross,  Manila  field 
hospital  supplies   

California  Red  Cross,  Manila  field 
hospital,  marine  insurance  

California  Red  Cross,  Manlia  field 
hospital,  cash  advanced  nurses  . . . 

Refunded  Elko,  Nevada,  Red  Cross 
on  joining  Nevada  Ass'n   

Emergency  fund.  Companies  B  and 
M.  8th  Reg.,  California  Artillery 
and  Company  D,  California 
Heavy    Artillery    

Supplies  and  delicacies  for  hospital 
ship   

Expense  on  account  Convalescent 
Home   

( >ffice,  expense  

Petty  cash  on  hand   

Cash  on  hand   

Cash  in  bank   


375 

23526 

2,390.00 

134.20 

599 

574o8 

808.54 
468.84 

ico.oo 
31.50 

6,683.97 

81.67 

4.610.85 

10.00 


1,01 1. 00 

2,806.61 

4.153-15 

90.50 

2.39 

68.10 
8,670.04 


MRS.  LOUIS  WEINMANN, 

Assistant  Treasurer. 

NOTE. 

Till-'  Committee  on  Publication  regreis 
that  reports  from  the  Oregon  Emergency  and 
Red  Cross  Society  is  of  necessity  held  u\ 
another  month.  That  report  will  complete 
the  account  of  West  Coast  Red  Cross  work 
and  will  close  this  Department  in  the  Over- 
land. 


On 
Woman 
Suffrage 


OUR  remarks  onwoman 
suffrage  in  the  October 
number  'have  brought  upon 
us  an  avalanche  of  dissent. 
From  our  mail-bag  we  se- 
lect two  protests  'fiom  read- 
ers, examples,  so  to  speak,  of  the  rhyme  and 
reason  of  anti-suffragis'm: — 

THE  WOMANLY  WOMAN. 

She  does  not  seek  her  "rights," 

She  dreams   not  of    some  path   to    mannish 

heights, 
But  follows  nature's  way  and  deems  it  good, 
And  blooms  from  flower  to  fruit  of  woman- 
hood; 
She  loves  "the  tyrant,"  bears  her  noble  part 
In  life  with  him,  and  thinks  with  all  her  heart 
She  has  her  rights. 
She  holds   that  something   men   and   women 

meant 
To  be  unlike,  but  each  a  supplement 
Unto  the  other;  'tis  her  gentle  whim 
He  is  not  more  to  her  than  she  to  him, 
And  little  children  gather  at  her  knee, 
And  men,   "brute  men," 
Would  die  for  such  as  she. 

— Adapted  by  Kate  T.  Holmes. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Overland  —  Sir:  In 
the  Etc.  department  of  your  interesting  maga- 
zine for  October  I  find  a  long  paragraph  fa- 
vorable to  woman  suffrage.  May  I  have  as 
many  words  in  reply  to  one  or  two  points? 
The  writer  says:  "There  has  been  no  argu- 
ment used  by  these  associations  against  fe- 
male suffrage  that  has  not  done  duty  a  thou- 
sand times  to  block  the  way  of  men  to  democ- 
racy." I  would  reply:  The  first  thing  de- 
manded of  any  voting  system  is,  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  voter  shall  be 
able  to  vote.  It  is  now  proposed  to  enfran- 
chise a  class  of  persons  when  it  is  known 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  would  find  it  physically 
impossible  or  improper  to  go  to  the  polls. 
The  second  thing  demanded  is,  that  the  voter 
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shall  be  able,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  serve  upon  jury.  Sex  conditions  would 
require  such  modification  of  this  rule  that  suf- 
fragists expect  exemption,  except  in  certain 
special  cases.  The  third  thing  required  from 
the  male  American  voter  is  ability  to  serve 
his  town,  'State,  or  county,  with  police  or 
military  duty.  From  this  duty  every  woman 
voter  would  necessarily  expect  exemption. 
The  fourth  natural  and  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  the  voting  system  is  holding  office. 
Here  again  the  sex  conditions  would  block 
the  way  of  woman  in  a  manner  that  man's 
way  cannot  be  blocked.  Whether  these  hin- 
drances can  be  ignored,  and  woman  suffrage 
be  made  to  consist  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound  republic,  is  the  next  question.  Your 
writer  says:  "There  has  been  no  reason  ad- 
vanced for  the  denial  to  women  of  political 
rights  which  has  not  been  vigorously  debated 
on  a  hundred  battle-fields."  That  is  precisely 
where  it  has  been  debated,  and  where  it  will 
have  to  continue  to  be  debated.  Man  is  not 
the  hereditary  sovereign  in  a  republic.  He  is 
an  actual,  present,  continuing  sovereign,  and 
he  is  that  only  so  long  as  he  constitutes  him- 
self, by  reason  of  manhood  strength,  the  de- 
fense of  the  republic's  freedom  for  all.  Man 
can  not  share  his  sovereignty  with  non-com- 
batants without  endangering  the  life  of  the 
republic.  Until  he  can  make  sure  that  a  min- 
ority composed  of  5,000  men  and  3,000  women 
will  not  overturn  a  decree  made  by  a  numeri- 
cal 'majority  of  6,000  women  and  3,000  men, 
he  can  not  promise  to  secure  stable  govern- 
ment for  himself  or  for  women.  Your  writer 
says:  In  Gemany  the  sphere  of  woman  has 
been  restricted  by  impartial  fiat  to  the  kitchen, 
church,  and  children."  Germany  has  more 
woman  suffrage  than  England.  Russia  has 
much  more  than  Germany.  Sweden  has  it. 
Norway,  struggling  for  freedom,  has  it  not. 
Switzerland  has  none.  In  our  country,  Utah 
introduced  it.  Despotism  and  anarchy  are  the 
forces  which,  from  opposite  extremes,  attack 
republicanism;  and  both  of  these  are  friendly 
to  wom'afn  suffrage.  In  our  land  it  is  allied 
with  the  elements  of  greatest  disorder.  If  the 
men  of  this  republic  would  secure  to  woman 
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steady  progress  in  all  that  concerns  their 
public  and  private  life,  they  must  stand  true 
tn  their  trust  as  the  republic's  defenders. 

Helen  Kendric  Johns<  m. 

New  York.  November  3rd,  1898. 

To  the  poet  we  would  simply  answer  that 
we  are  in  entire  agreement  with  her.  The 
"womanly  woman,"  whose  life  attains  the  Fru- 
ition of  happy  motherhood,  is,  so  far  as  our 
argument  is  concerned,  free  to  accept  a  limi- 
tation of  her  sphere  to  the  hearth  and  home 
in  their  most  glorified  and  poetical  aspects. 
Our  contention  is  that  other  women,  perhaps 
not  so  happily  circumstanced,  or  with  differ- 
ent ambitions,  have  the  same  right  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  their  activity  as  far  as  they 
please,  provided  that  in  doing  so  they  do  not 
trench  on  the  equal  liberties  of  others.  We 
do  not  care  whether  women  vote  or  not;  we 
are  simply  interested  in  maintenance  of  the 
equitable  principle  of  the  same  rights  for  all 
without  discrimination  of  sex. 

Mrs.  Rossiter  Johnson  is  the  author  of  an 
important  book  on  this  subject,  and  anything 
she  says  is  deserving  of  special  consideration. 
We  cannot  admit,  however,  Mrs.  Johnson's 
assumption  that  a  large  proportion  of  women 
"would  find  it  physically  impossible  or  im- 
proper to  go  to  the  polls."  Such  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  case  where  the  polls  have 
been  open  to  women;  and  indeed,  why  should 
it?  Physically  they  are  as  able  to  go  to  the 
polls  as  men;  and  there  is  no  question  of 
propriety  involved,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
fashion.  But  even  voting  is  fashionable  among 
the  ladies  of  New  Zealand,  if  Mark  Twain  is 
to  be  believed  in  the  serious  description 
which  he  gives  of  the  Antipodes  in  his  recent 
book.  And  there  is  no  physical  or  other  dis- 
qualification to  prevent  women  from  serving 
on  juries.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  ad- 
dition of  women's  names  to  jury  lists  would 
result  in  more  equitable  verdicts,  especially 
in  cases  involving  the  interests  of  women.  At 
any  rate  we  deny  that  the  exemption  of 
women  from  jury  duty  is  any  more  a  reason 
for  denying  them  the  suffrage  than  the  pres- 
ent custom  would  justify  the  exclusion  of  doc- 
tors and  editors  from  the  polls.  The  inability 
of  women  to  serve  the  country  in  police  and 
military  capacities  seems  a  very  inadequate 
reason  for  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  vote 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  taxpayers,  they 
contribute  equally  with  men  to  the  funds  by 
which  the  police  and  military  are  maintained. 


Despite  the  recent  recrudescence  of  militancy, 
this  republic  IS  essentially  an  industrial  so- 
ciety; and  such  protection  as  is  needed,  cither 
against  the  aggressions  of  law-breakers  or 
against  external  enemies,  can  readily  be 
bought  by  the  Government.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  practical  question,  and  our  arguments 
should  be  based  on  things  as  they  are  and 
not  on  the  theories  of  book-makers.  There 
is  an  age  limit  to  the  requirements  of  mili- 
tancy; the  addition  of  a  sex  limit  will  vitiate 
no  principle  of  justice  in  a  community  like 
ours.  We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
"natural  and  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
voting  system  is  holding  office";  but  even  if 
it  were,  we  should  claim  that  many  women 
are  more  capable  of  holding  office  than  many 
men.  And  since,  theoretically  at  least,  our 
elective  system  ensures  the  appointment  of 
the  best  candidates,  the  nomination  of  women 
as  well  as  men  on  a  ticket  could  only  affect 
the  final  result  beneficially,  by  offering  to 
voters  a  wider  range  of  able  and  honest  candi- 
dates for  selection. 

The  terror  which  this  question  of  woman 
suffrage  inspires  in  some  people  reminds  us 
of  the  old  Scotch  woman  who  was  taken  by 
her  husband  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  mi- 
croscope. When  she  saw  animalculae  mon- 
sters engage  in  deadly  combat  with  each 
other  she  arose  in  great  trepidation  and  cried: 
"Come  awa',  John." 

"Sit  still,  woman,  an'  see  the  show,"  said 
John. 

"See  the  show,  mon!  What  wad  come  o'  us 
if  the  awfu'  like  things  should  brak  out  o'  the 
water?" 

IT  IS  an  axiom  of  eco- 
nomic  science   that  capital 

will  flow   in    the    direction 
Competing       of  greatest   profits        It   is 

Railroad.  therefore  self-evident  that 
if  a  competing  railroad 
across  the  Sierras  would  have  been  earlier 
profitable,  it  would  have  been  earlier  built.  It 
is  also  to  be  recognized  that  so  long  as  in- 
vestors seek  dividends  rather  than  that  form 
of  wealth  "which  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt."  the  primary  duty  of  directors  to 
stockholder.-  is  t<>  make  money  and  not  to  in- 
dulge in  philanthropy.  It  is,  indeed,  essential 
to  the  survival  of  any  business  enterprise 
that  those  who  have  the  direction  of  it  should 
cherish  no  illusions  as  to  their  own  function. 
This,    broadly   stated,    is   to   meet   conditions, 
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and  not  to  dispense  charity  or  teach  ethics. 
The  latter  can  he  safely  left  to  the  newspapers. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  never  sympathized 
with  those  of  our  'contemporaries  who  have 
so  clamorously  arraigned  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific for  not  posing  as  an  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution. For  the  most  part,  there  has  been  a's 
little  reason  in  this  clamor  as  there  would  be 
in  the  beratings  which  an  untrained  biologist 
might  bestow  on  that  "nature,  red  in  tooth 
and  claw,"  which  means  survival  of  the  fit 
and  the  corollary  of  universal  progress.  Sel- 
fishness is  the  underlying  virtue  of  every  gen- 
erous act;  for  the  laws  of  life  demand  that  we 
shall  first  provide  for  our  own  needs  before 
we  can  be  of  service  to  our  fellows.  And  the 
State  of  California  has  been  infinitely  better 
served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  as  a  solvent 
corporation  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
extravagant  demands  of  irresponsible  critics 
been  allowed  to  bring  it  to  a  condition  of 
bankruptcy. 

But  because  we  are  thus  reasonable  in  our 
judgment  concerning  the  past  of  California's 
railroad  history,  we  are  none  the  less  able  to 
rejoice  over  the  prospect  of  a  competing 
road.  It  is,  indeed,  the  half-fulfilled  promise 
of  a  new  and  great  prosperity,  and  it  comes 
at  a  time  that  is  full  of  bright  promise  and 
encouragement.  We  have  hitherto  been  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  continent;  but  now  our 
bounds  have  happily  been  so  extended  that 
we  are  but  as  a  half-way  stopping  place  for  a 
score  of  important  lines  of  traffic.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  ports  of  our  Coast 
will  be  joined  to  the  great  entrepots  of  trade, 
not  only  on  our  continent  but  throughout  the 
wide  world,  by  half  a  dozen  lines  of  rail  and 
a  hundred  separate  steamship  connections. 
The  new  railroad  which  is  even  now  tunnel- 
ing its  way  to  our  bay  is  but  the  forerunner 
of  others  already  planned.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  the  thrifty  dwellers  look 
toward  the  crimson  sky,  and  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  toward  the  western  'mountains  that 
ignores  distance,  say:  "Our  lines  will  soon 
reach  the  ocean."  Our  enterprising  neigh- 
bors of  the  north  are  also  coming  down 
through  the  passes  and  over  the  mountains, — 
so  they  say, — to  "grapple  us  to  their  side  with 
hooks  of  steel."  And  there  are  others.  To 
all  California  will  accord  a  royal  welcome  —  a 
welcome  to  which  our  sufferings,  fancied  or 
real,  will  give  an  added  zest. 


The 

Nicaragua 

Canal. 


THERE  is  hope  at  last 
that  the  trans-isthmian  ca- 
nal between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  will  be 
built.  A  new  concession 
has  been  granted  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  to  a  strong  body  of 
American  capitalists,  and  the  old  concession 
of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  lapses  —  for- 
feited by  the  dilatory  and  shiftless  'methods  of 
its  owners.  It  was  the  'misfortune  of  this 
great  project  that  at  its  very  inception  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  politicians.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars were  contributed  by  a  patriotic  people 
to  what  was  deemed  a  patriotic  object,  but 
these  vast  sums  were  not  used,  as  they  should 
have  been,  in  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  railroad  which  would  have  kept  alive 
the  concession,  developed  the  traffic  of  the  fu- 
ture canal,  and  facilitated  the  actual  work  of 
canal  construction;  but  they  were  spent  on 
lithographs  and  lobbyists  —  the  former  to 
tempt  investors,  the  latter  to  induce  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  build  the  canal,  or  at 
least  to  guarantee  the  company's  bonds.  In- 
cidentally, the  Hon.  Warner  Miller  drew  $20,- 
000  a  year  from  the  funds  contributed  by  con- 
fiding stockholders,  and  when  there  was  no 
money  left  and  an  assessment  became  immi- 
nent, he  withdrew  from  the  wrecked  com- 
pany. When,  however,  fresh  funds  had  made 
it  worth  his  while  to  return  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  scheme  he  came  back,  and,  pre- 
sumably, drew  his  $20,000  a  3rear  again.  We 
ourselves  contributed  several  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Mr.  .Miller's  salary,  so  that  we  have  a 
close  personal  interest  in  it.  The  encouraging 
thing  about  the  new  concessionaires  is  that 
they  are  workers.  They  have  done  much  of 
the  work  on  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canai  —  a 
stupendous  undertaking,  successfully  carried 
out,  while  the  more  important  project  was 
sobbing  out  its  life  in  the  halls  of  Congress; 
and  they  are  practical  canal  builders,  not 
stock-jobbing  politicians.  If  they  are  not  in- 
terfered with  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  do  the  work  according  to  specifica- 
tion. 

The  concession,  which  has  just  been  ob- 
tained, is  to  exist  in  perpetuity.  The  Nicara- 
guan Government  agrees  to  forego  all  de- 
mands for  any  portion  of  the  profits  for  199 
years.  After  that  time  the  Government  is  to 
receive  one  half  of  the  profits  of  the  canal. 
The  concession  grants  the  right  to  the  con- 
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cessronaires  to  police  and  control  the  district 
through  which  the  canal  is  to  be  built.  It 
grants  the  privilege  of  free  importation  of  all 
manner  of  supplies  legitimately  necessary  to 
tin-  building  of  the  canal,  and  of  provisions, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities,  to  be  used  by 
employees  of  the  company. 

of  primary  importance  to  California  is  the 
condition  by  which  the  promoters  are  obliged 
within  three  years  after  the  concession  goes 
into  force,  to  open  communication  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  by  using  the 
artificial  waterways  then  constructed  and  con- 
necting by  railroad  the  points  between  which 
water  communication  does  not  exist.  This 
will  be  equivalent  in  benefit  to  California  to  a 
third  competing  railroad.  The  owners  of  the 
new  concession  have  our  entire  sympathy  and 
best  wishes. 

PROFESSOR     SILL'S 
poem  on  page  537  will  be 

Professor  read  with  delight  by  many 

Sill's  lovers    of    his  work.       He 

Poem  was  a  man  that  made  a  deep 

impress  on  the  literary  life 
of  California  at  a  critical  time  in  its  develop- 
ment. His  inspiration,  direct  and  indirect,  has 
been  the  motive  force  of  very  much  of  the 
best  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Those  who  know  the  Overland's  his- 
tory know  how  closely  he  was  concerned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  series.  At  the 
time  the  magazine  was  revived  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Scott  gave  "a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  event. 
Forty-three  persons,  among  them  the  most 
notable  men  and  women  in  the  literary  Cali- 
fornia of  the  time,  enjoyed  a  most  delightful 
evening.  Mr.  Sill  was  present  and  heartily 
approved  of  the  scheme  then  formed  of  mak- 
ing the  dinner  an  annual  occasion.  When  the 
anniversary  approached  the  matter  was  talked 
of  again  and  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Sill,  who 
was  then  in  Ohio,  mentioned  the  matter  to 
him.  He  responded  very  heartily  and  in  a 
few  days  sent  on  the  poem  but  just  now 
printed. 

The  second  dinner  never  came  off.  It  was 
found  advisable  to  postpone  and  postpone  it. 
and  it  was  never  deemed  wise  by  the  persons 
conducting  the  Magazine  to  attempt  the  dan- 
gerous task  of  repeating  a  success,  although 
Mr.  Scott,  it  should  be  said,  always  stood 
ready  to  do  his  part  as  before. 

In  the  revising  of  Mr.  Sill's  manuscript  by 
Mrs.  Sill  and  Miss  Milicent  W.  Shinn  in 
preparation  for  a  new  edition  of  his  works, 
the  poem  came  under  consideration,  and  was 


sent  by  Miss  Shinn  to  her  present  successor 
in  the  editor's  chair.  It  is  here  printed  in  the 
hope  of  carrying  on  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion a  gleam  of  that  inspiration  which  was  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  his  living  presence. 
THE  opening  of  the 
The  Hearst  preliminary  plans  in  the 
Architectural  Hearst  Architectural  Corn- 
Competition,  petition  for  the  University 
of  California  took  place  at 
Antwerp  at  the  appointed  time.  The  result 
was  extremely  satisfactory  to  the  committee 
and  to  Mrs.  Hearst.  About  a  hundred  plans 
were  submitted,  many  of  them  from  the  most 
distinguished  architects  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Eleven  were  chosen  unanimously  by  the 
committee  as  worthy  of  entering  the  final 
competition  next  June.  The  jurors  of  award 
were.  Norman  Shaw,  London;  Jean  Louis 
Pascal,  Paris;  Paul  Wallot,  Dresden;  Walter 
Cook,  New  York;  and  J.  B.  Reinstein,  San 
Francisco,  representing  the  Regents.  The 
judgment  was  made  on  unknown  competitors 
and  when  the  seals  were  broken  after  unani- 
mous agreement  it  was  found  that  four  of  the 
eleven  firms  were  New  Yorkers:  J.  H. 
Friedlander,  Howard  &  Cauldwell;  Howells, 
Stokes  &  Hornbostel;  Whitney,  Warren, 
&  Lord;  and  Hewlett  &  Hull.  Two  more 
Americans,  Stephen  Codman  and  D.  Despra- 
delles  of  Boston,  made  a  majority  of  plans 
from  this  side  of  the  water.  The  five  foreign 
firms  chosen  were  Barbaud  &  Beauhain, 
Paris;  Edouard  Berard,  Paris;  Heraud  & 
Eichmuller,  Paris;  F.  Blunschli,  Zurich,  and 
Rudolph  Dick,  Vienna.  All  of  these  firms  are 
of  the  highest  distinction  and  the  result  of  the 
competition  entirely  dissipates  the  fear  some 
people  had  that  the  ablest  men  in  the  profes- 
sion would  not  enter  a  competition.  Perhaps 
not  generally;  but  this  was  a  competition  cal- 
culated to  fire  the  imagination  of  the  most  ex- 
alted  in  the  profession. 

It  is  said  that  Pascal,  presiding  at  a  dinner 
given  Mrs.  Hearst  and  the  committee  at 
Antwerp,  said  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  even  if  the  plans  in  the  final  com- 
petition should  be  no  improvement  on  those 
already  secured,  still  the  result  of  the  compe- 
tition would  be  the  best  plans  ever  devised 
for  the  purposes  of  a  university.  The  arrival 
of  the  successful  men  is  now  looked  for  in 
California,  to  study  the  grounds  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  University  before  making 
their  plans  for  the  decisive  contest.  California 
and  Mrs.  Hearst  have  reason  to  be  happy 
over  the  results  so  far  attained. 
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The  Manila  Frontispiece. 

MR.  BOERINGER'S  drawing,  made  on 
the  spot,  shows  from  the  Casco,  a  tributary 
stream,  the  larger  Pasig  river.  The  con- 
vent of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Mint  are  on  the 
right,    which    looks    toward    Binondo     (New 

Manila).  'On  the  left  is  the  Puente  d'Espagna, 
and  beyond  this  bridge,  the  dome  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  square  tower  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's palace,  mark  the  position  of  old 
Manila. 

Over  the  Puente  d'Espagna  sixteen  thou- 
sand American  soldiers  marched  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  city  and  receive  the  surrender 
of  13,400  Spanish  troops. 

A  CORRECTION. 

AN  unfortunate  error  crept  into  the  No- 
vember Overland,  where  in  the  Contents  and 
in  a  part  of  the  edition  at  the  head  of  the  arti- 
cle on  Coffee  raising  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, Mr.  George  W.  Caswell's  name  was 
spelled  Creswell.  At  the  same  time  the  error 
corrected  itself  at  once  in  the  minds  of  many 
readers;  for  those  who  know  much  of  the 
subject  of  Kona  coffee,  as  the  Island  product 


is  called  commercially,  know  that  Mr.  Cas- 
well's name  has  been  closely  connected  with 
the  introduction  and  distribution  of  this  coffee 
on  the  west  coast  of  America. 

About  one  half  of  the  Kona  coffee  exported 
comes  to  San  Francisco.  The  importation  for 
1897  was  5331  .bags  of  one  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  1898, 
6014  bags  of  this  year's  crop  had  been  re- 
ceived. This  will  be  much  increased  before 
the  year  ends,  but  perhaps  not  in  the  ratio  of 
doubling  the  previous  year's  record,  as  was 
done  in  1897.  Many  large  plantations  have 
been  put  in  coffee  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  as  they  come  into  bearing  the  crop  will 
increase  heavily.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  decade 
before  the  maximum  output  will  be  reached, 
when  all  the  land  more  suitable  to  coffee 
growing  than  to  other  culture  is  brought  into 
full  bearing  with  intensive  cultivation.  The 
growth  of  the  amount  of  coffee  produced  will 
quickly  be  seen  in  the  exports;  for  now  a  very 
large  part  of  the  crop  is  kept  for  local  con- 
sumption, as  of  course  the  home  market  has 
first  to  be  supplied. 


Kipling  and  Chambers." 

WHEN  a  very  good  story-teller  writes  be- 
cause he's  got  a  story  he  wants  to  tell,  he  's 
apt  to  write  a  very  good  story;  when  he  writes 
because  somebody's  ready  to  pay  him  all  the 
way  from  two  to  twenty  cents  a  word,  the 
story  is  n't  apt  to  be  quite  so  good.  There 
are  two  collections  of  short  stories  recently 
published  to  which  these  remarks  apply:  7  he 
Day's  Work,  by  Rudyard  Kipling  .and  The 
Haunts  of  Men,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Kipling  never  writes  "stuff,"  but  there's  a  big 

1  The  Day's  Work.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  New  York: 
Doubleday  &  McClure. 

2  The  Haunts  of  Men.  By  R.  W.  Chambers.  New 
York :  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 


gap  between  his  best  and  his  worst.  "Bread 
upon  the  Waters"  and  "The  Brushwood  Boy" 
touch  high-water  mark.  Then  there  come  a 
lot  of  talking  horses  and  talking  machinery  — 
very  well  done  to  be  sure,  but  it  hardly  seems 
to  me  that  these  motives  are  heavy  enough  to 
support  more  than  a  story  apiece.  There  are 
two  apiece  in  this  collection  and  they  tired  me 
a  bit.  Then,  too,  the  author's  middle-class 
English  dislike  for  and  unconquerable  ig- 
norance of  Americans  are  in  evidence.  It 
seems  absolutely  incomprehensible  that  a  man 
with  Kipling's  literary  conscience  and  won- 
derful powers  of  observation  should  play  to 
his  native  gallery  idea  that  American  gentle- 
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lishing  Company 

HOW    THE   AMERICAN    SOLDIERS    FOUGHT   IN    FRONT  OF   SANTIAGO 
Captain  Capron  (in  the  centre)  shot  and  killed  in  this  spot 


men  always  carry  revolvers  and  reach  for 
them  instinctively,  yet  that  is  just  what  he 
does  in  one  of  these  stories,  and  there  are 
other  distortions  almost  equally  crass.  Verily 
the  vulgar  prejudices  of  ignorant  England 
hold  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
of  the  learned  —  which  goes  to  show  the 
strength  and  tenacity  of  the  race,  sir. 

The  stories  in  Chambers's  collection  are  all 
interesting  because  he,  too,  does  n't  write  any 
other  kind,  in  the  "Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary" and  "Enter  the  Queen,"  he  is  almost 
as  amusing  as  he  can  be,  but  many  of  the  tales 
suggest  controlling  admiration  for  Kipling  and 
I  cannot  feel  that  any  of  them  has  a  merit 
quite  equal  to  its  author's  best.  The  verses 
that  serve  as  envoi  are  fine,  though,  and  de- 
spite strictures,  both  books  are  worth  reading 
from  cover  to  cover.  Were  they  by  other  men 
they  would  deserve  only  praise. 

Duffield  Osborne. 

The  History  of  the  War.' 

THE  war  with  Spain  is  the  subject  of  an 
attractive  volume  by  Charles  Morris,  who  has 

1  The  War  with  Spain.  Hy  Charles  Morris.  With 
maps  and  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cot  Compauy. 


written  much  on  historical  matters.  It  is 
a  complete  history  of  the  recent  war,  with 
much  information  about  the  causes  which  led 
up  to  it.  The  earlier  chapters,  'however,  are 
the  ones  which  will  be  read  with  the  greatest 
interest,  dealing  as  they  do  -with  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in  past  times. 
It  is,  indeed,  with  surprise  that  many  well- 
informed  Americans  will  learn  from  this  b  >ok 
that  from  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
America's  greatest  statesmen  have  recognized 
that  Cuba  must  eventually  form  part  of  the 
great  republic.  Concerning  the  war  itself,  the 
history  is  necessarily  incomplete.  At  the  time 
it  was  written  many  public  documents  neces- 
sary to  a  correct  understanding  of  certain 
naval  and  military  movements  had  not  been 
made  accessible  to  the  historian;  but  ;he 
pictures  presented  of  the  various  battles  and 
encounters  are  well  drawn,  and  enable  one  to 
get  a  general  perspective  winch  was  not  pos- 
sible to  the  newspaper  reader  as  he  followed 
the  war  from  day  to  day  at  his  breakfast  table. 
The  illustrations,  of  which  we  are  permitted 
to  reproduce  two,  are  strong  and  spirited 
where  drawn,  and  where  photographs  are 
used,  they  are  such  as  are  not  accessible  to 
the  general  reader. 
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Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.! 

THE  Scribners  have  just  published  a  timely 
book  on  the  Philippines  by  Joseph  Earle 
Stevens,  who  has  lived  in  the  islands  as  the 
representative  of  an  American  firm.  The 
book  is  full  of  interest,  enhanced  by  many  ex- 
cellent photographs  of  people  and  scenery. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  very  positive  views  on  the 
subject  of  annexation,  but  these  views  have 
had  no  weight  with  the  administration;  for 
^contrary  to  Mr.  Stevens's  advice,  we  are  go- 
ing to  keep  the  islands.  There  are  many  valu- 
able hints  in  the  book  concerning  climate  and 
disease,  but  we  fancy  that  with  modern  sani- 
tation many  of  the  drawbacks  to  American 
occupation  will  disappear. 

By  Order  of  the  Magistrates 

MR.  W.  PETT  RIDGE  has  discovered  a 
new  field  of  fiction  in  the  slums  of  South  Eon- 
don.  The  adventures  of  a  gutter  child,  a 
saucy,  quick-witted  and  sharp-tongued  girl  of 
the  slums,  form  the  subject  of  his  recent  book 
published  by  the  Harpers  under  the  above 
title.  Mr.  Ridge's  literary  form  is  beyond 
criticism.  His  unattractive  characters  are 
made  to  live  and  strut  their  sordid  way  across 
the  pages  of  his  book.  The  picture  is  un- 
doubtedly a  true  one;  it  bears  internal  evi- 
dences of  life-likeness;  but  its  theme  is  unat- 
tractive and  the  reading  of  the  book  is  any- 
thing but  a  pleasure,  except  that  incidental  to 
the  recognition  of  literary  skill. 

Tony  Drum,  a  Cockney  Boy. 3 

THIS  is  also  a  story  of  the  London  slums, 
but  it  is  a  sweet  and  pathetic  tale  of  a  crippled 
life.  The  manner  in  which  the  story  is  told 
is  as  charming  in  its  way  as  Ouida's  "Little 
Wooden  Shoes."  A  subtle  vein  of  humor 
runs  through  it,  and  adds  to  the  pathos  of  a 
life  that  is  full  of  somber  feeling  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  early  close.  William  Nichol- 
son has  been  employed  to  illustrate  it,  but  his 
conception  of  the  little  hunchback  hero  does 
little  to  help  the  reader's  imagination  to  the 
author's  idea.  The  pictures  are  indeed  so 
grotesque  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  affecting  tale  they  are  supposed  to 
illustrate. 


1  Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.     By  Joseph  Earle 
Stevens.    New  York:  Chas.  Scribners'  Sons. 

2  By  Order  of  the  Magistrate.    By  W.   Pett  Ridge. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 

3  Tony  Drum,  a  Cockney  Boy.    By  Edwin  Pugh.    New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


A  Holiday  Book. 4 

THE  Channing  Auxiliary  Society  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Francisco  has 
for  several  years  past  issued  a  calendar  or 
other  dainty  holiday  publication.  The  whole 
series  has  been  marked  by  great  taste  and  a 
fine  feeling  for  the  fit  and  the  beautiful.  This 
year  the  Society  has  chosen  Edward  Rowland 
Sill's  "Christmas  in  California"  and  by  ar- 
rangement with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany, who  hold  the  copyright,  have  printed  it, 
daintily  illustrated  by  Helen  Hyde.  It  is 
from  the  press  of  C.  A.  Murdoch  &  Company, 
and  has  an  illuminated  vellum  cover.  It  keeps 
up  well  the  high  standard  of  the  Society's 
publications. 

Prang's  Calendars  for  1899. 

OF  COURSE  the  largest  and  best  assort- 
ment of  the  beautiful  chromo  lithographic 
work  for  this  year,  as  for  many  years  past, 
comes  from  the  Prang  press,  now  the  Taber- 
Prang  Company.  Dainty  and  tasteful,  in 
coloring  true  to  the  most  delicate  of  natural 
tints  in  flowers,  landscape,  and  in  fair  faces, 
in  drawing  artistic  -and  refined,  in  selection 
varied  and  pleasing, —  these  holiday  cards  and 
calendars,  engagement  books  and  illuminated 
booklets  of  verse,  add  their  usual  touch  of 
completeness  to  the  holiday  season.  It  is  hard 
each  year  to  see  how  further  advance  can  be 
made  in  these  publications,  and  yet  each  year 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  has  been  done. 

Dixon's  Volunteer  Calendar. 

THE  BEST  local  calendar  that  has  found 
its  way  to  our  sanctum  is  published  by 
Doxey,  and  is  the  work  of  an  artist  well 
known  to  Overland  readers,  L.  Maynard 
Dixon.  There  are  six  drawings  in  black  and 
white  and  a  beautifully  colored  cover  page. 
All  are  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Volunteer 
soldier:  Serving  a  battery,  the  firing  line,  the 
cavalry  charge,  the  soldier's  farewell,  the  suc- 
cor of  the  wounded,  and  the  color  sergeant 
displaying  Old  Glory.  All  are  drawn  with  a 
fidelity  to  'life,  a  boldness  of  touch,  and  an 
originality  of  composition  that  always  marks 
Mr.  Dixon's  work,  but  there  is  added  in  these 
later  productions  an  amount  of  action  and  a 
combined  delicacy  and  vigor  that  show  that 
this  artist  has  a  future. 


4  Christmas  in  California.  By  Edward  Rowland  Sill. 
San  Francisco.  The  Channina  Auxiliary:  1898.  Fifty 
cents.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco. 
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